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PREFACE. 


In  the  original  Preface  to  his  "  Mahomedan  Historians  of 
India,"  Sir  Henry  Elliot  wrote  aa  follows: — 

"  The  author  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  append  an  account  of 
the  historians  of  the  independent  Mahomedan  monarchies, 
such  as  Gujarat,  Bengal,  Kashmir,  and  others;  but  the  work, 
aa  it  is,  has  already  extended  to  a  length  beyond  what  either 
its  name  or  the  interest  of  the  subject  warrants,  and  sufficient 
information  is  given  respecting  their  annals  in  many  of  the 
general  histories."  * 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  had,  however,  collected  rare  works  with 
a  view  to  the  undertaking  which  he  was  compelled,  as  above 
described,  to  abandon  j  and  on  the  completion  of  his  work  by 
the  late  Professor  Dowson,  several  Oriental  scholars  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  his  idea  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas  having,  in  extension  of  the  interest  and  supervision 
which  he  undertook  in  regard  to  the  original  work,  expressed 
this  wish  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  grant-in- 
aid  which  the  Government  allowed  to  assist  the  publication  of 
the  former  was  extended  to  the  present  work. 

On  these  terms  the  undertaking  was  accepted  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  who  entrusted  its  execution  to  the  late 
Professor  Dowson,  and  he  determined  to  commence  with  the 

•  See  "  Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  i.  p-  zvL 
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history  of  the  local  dynasty  of  Gujarat.  He  was,  perhaps, 
influenced  in  this  decision  by  the  existence  of  the  well-known 
and  very  excellent  hiBtory  of  the  entire  dynaBty,  known  as  the 
"  Mtrat-i-Sikandari,"  which  he  selected  as  the  basis  of  his 
work,  and  the  translation  of  which  he  had  completed,  and  in  a 
great  measure  passed  through  the  press,  when  he  succumbed 
somewhat  suddenly  to  an  insidious  and  unsuspected  disease. 

On  his  death  the  present  Editor,  who  had  been  employed  by 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  earlier 
work,  and  who  had  long  been  in  close  communication  with 
him  on  the  subject,  was  asked  to  undertake  the  completion  of 
Professor  Dowson's  task.  About  the  same  time  His  Highness 
the  late  Sir  Salar  Jang,  G.C.S.I.,  of  Hyderabad,  forwarded  a 
fresh  and  very  important  MS.  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandari"; 
and  on  proceeding  to  compare  this  with  the  text,  it  was  found 
to  give  considerable  additional  matter  and  some  important 
improved  readings.  The  Editor's  views,  moreover,  of  certain 
details  of  the  plan  on  which  the  work  should  be  carried  out 
differed  materially  from  those  entertained  by  Professor  Dowson, 
and  he  therefore  considered  himself  justified  in  recommending 
the  reprinting  of  the  entire  work.  This,  by  the  joint  liberality 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  of  Messrs.  Allen 
&  Co.,  has  been  permitted,  and  the  work  is  now  submitted  to 
the  public  on  the  Editor's  responsibility. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Dowson  forms  the  main  basis 
of  the  volume,  though  a  few  passages  have  been  corrected  by 
the  aid  of  the  Hyderabad  MS.,  and  a  somewhat  large  amount 
of  new  material,  chiefly  consisting  of  anecdotes,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  translation  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandari," 

Professor  Dowson  did  not  attempt  a  perfectly  literal  trans- 
lation ;  indeed,  the  texts  vary  so  greatly,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  adhere  closely  to  any  one  of  them.  The  Professor,  how- 
ever, followed  generally  the  leas  florid  recension  of  the 
"  Mirat-i-Sikandari,"  and  has,  even  in  that,  occasionally  some- 
what condensed  the  language.    His  version  has  been  corrected 
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only  where  the  fuller  texts  seem  to  give  the  sense  more  clearly, 
or  where  a  better  reading  has  been  since  obtained. 

The  annotations  are  taken  from  authors  who  wrote  more  or 
less  incidentally  of  Gujarat  affairs.  It  is  hoped,  bo  far  as  they 
can  be  recovered,  to  present  in  a  second  volume  extracts  from 
other  works  on  Gujarat  history  only,  on  some  of  which  the 
"  Mirat-i-Sikandari "  was  avowedly  founded.  The  names  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  that  work  (pp.  59-66), 
and  some  of  tbem  are  known  to  be  still  in  existence.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  "  Tiirikh-i- Ahmad  Shahi  "  are  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandari "  itself,  and  are  sufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  author's  style.  The  "  Tarikh-i-Mahmud 
Shahi "  in  its  entirety  is  another  valuable  contribution  which 
was  sent  by  Sir  Salar  Jang,  A  copy  of  the  earlier  part  also 
exists  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  In  that  Insti- 
tution also  is  to  be  found  a  large  fragment  of  the  "  Tarikh-i- 
Muzaffar  Shahi  II.,"  containing  the  whole  account  of  his 
campaign  against  Malwah,  undertaken  to  restore  Mahmud 
Shall  to  his  throne.  The  other  works  on  which  the  "  Mirat- 
i-Sikandari  "  was  founded  have  not  yet  been  recovered,  and 
Firiahtah  quotes  a  passage  from  a  "Tarikh-i-Gujarat"  which 
does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  known  work.  A  MS.  under 
that  title,  however,  is  found  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
relates  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Gujarat  dynasty,  beginning 
with  Bahadar  Shah,  and  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Abu  Turab,  who  was  probably  the  same  as  the  nobleman  of 
that  name  who,  together  with  I'timfid  Khan,  surrendered  to 
Akbar,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  employed  by 
that  monarch.  Several  friends  are  still  diligently  searching 
for  the  missing  works ;  but  the  Editor  will  gratefully  receive 
(through  Messre.  Allen  &  Co.,  the  Publishers)  notices  of  any 
other  MSS.,  whether  of  the  Gujarat  or  of  other  local  dynasties, 
which  any  of  his  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish.  It  is  hoped, 
also,  in  the  second  volume  to  add  appendices  on  various 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  Gujarat,  such  as  the  early 


history  of  the  province  as  revealed  by  recent  archaeological 
research,  and  the  Portuguese  version  of  the  events  in  which 
they  bore  a  part  daring  the  later  years  of  the  Gujarat 
dynasty. 

The  mode  of  transliterating  proper  names  adopted  is  prac- 
tically that  used  for  the  new  series  of  "  International  Numis- 
mata  OrientalU."  The  spelling  followed  is  generally  that 
of  the  text ;  bnt  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  word  is  Hindi 
and  is  much  disguised  in  its  Persian  form,  or  is  better  Known 
in  its  original  shape,  the  latter  has  been  followed.  Thus 
"S6mnat"  is  written  instead  of  "B6mnath"j  but  "  Girnar," 
not  "  Girnal,"  and  "  Idkh  "  in  lieu  of  **  Idi."* 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor's  object  has  been  to  carry  out  the 
work  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  himself  would  have  wished  to  produce  it.  To  effect 
this  the  Editor  has  given  his  best  endeavours.  This,  to  what- 
ever extent  he  may  have  succeeded,  is  the  only  tribute  which 
it  is  in  his  power  to  pay  to  a  memory  which  will  long  be 
regarded  in  India  with  respect  and  affection,  and  the  only 
return  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  make  for  kindnesses  the 
recollection  of  which  will  never  pass  away. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Major  Watson  for  several 
of  the  notes  on  the  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi,"  and  for  the  correction 
of  some  of  the  local  names. 

E.  C.  B. 

*  All  spelling  haa  been  printed  aa  Sir  Edward  Clive  Bayls;  loft  it 
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SIR  EDWARD   CLIVE   BAYLEY. 


It  is  not  right  that  this  book  should  appear  without  a  notice, 
however  brief  and  imperfeot,  of  its  estimable  and  lamented 
Editor. 

Edward  Clive  Bayley  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  October 
1821.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  has  been  well  known  in  the 
Indian  service  now  for  nearly  a  century.  His  father's  brother, 
William  Butterworth  Bayley,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  held  the 
office  of  Governor-General  for  several  months,  dnring  the  interval 
between  Lord  Amherst's  departure  and  Lord  William  Bentinok's 
arrival,  and  after  hie  return  to  England  was  for  many  years  a 
Member  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  twice  its  Chairman. 

Edward  Bayley  entered  Haileytmry  in  1840,  and  went  to  India 
in  1842,  arriving  at  the  Sandbeads  just  when  the  disastrous  news 
of  the  destruction  of  our  foroe  at  Kabul  had  reached  Calcutta. 
He  was  for  some  years  attached  to  the  North- West  Provinces, 
and  in  1849  his  character  stood  so  high  that  he  was  one  of  the 
men  chosen  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to  form  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  Punjab ;  nearly  all  of  them,  civil  and  military,  men  who 
proved  to  be  of  marked  ability  and  oharacter.  Bayley's  lot 
fell  as  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  Gujarat  District.  His 
service  there  was  very  short,  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  called  away  to  fill  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  in  the  Foreign 
Department.     But,  short  as  it  was,  he  seems  to  have  left  a  more 
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distinct  mark  upon  the  district  than  many  do  after  a  much 
longer  tenure  of  office.  For  we  axe  told  by  a  veil  known  mem- 
ber of  the  Punjab  service,  who  joined  the  district  as  Assistant 
some  seven  years  after  Bayley's  departure,  that  the  latter's  name 
was  still  affectionately  remembered  by  the  people. 

One  help  that  he  afforded  to  the  chief  town  of  his  district  is 
mentioned  in  the  obituary  notice  contained  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  may  well  be  repeated  here. 
Gujarat  was  the  seat  of  a  beautiful  art  in  damascene  work,  i.e., 
the  inlay  of  iron  and  steel  with  gold.  This,  like  many  other 
Indian  local  arts,  has  only  become  well  known  in  Europe  since 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  the  diffusion  of  Sir  George 
Birdwood  s  handbooks.  Before  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab 
its  excellence  was  known  to  very  few  Englishmen  in  India ; 
and  its  chief  exercise  was  in  the  embellishment  of  arms  and 
armour,  the  latter  being  then  still  occasionally  worn,  as  a  piece 
of  magnificence,  by  the  Sikh  chiefs.  The  disappearance  of  the 
Lahore  Court,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pax  Britannica, 
threatened  the  existence  of  this  artistic  industry ;  and  Bayley 
greatly  exerted  himself  to  turn  it  into  new  and  lasting  fields,  by 
procuring  orders  for  caskets,  paper-knives,  table  ornaments,  and 
what  not,  from  Anglo-Indian  and  English  friends.  Thus,  an 
art  which  might  have  been  lost  to  the  town  was  maintained,  and 
still  flourishes. 

In  the  Foreign  Secretariat  Bayley's  chief  was  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have 
held  that  office.  Bayley's  taste  for  Indian  archeology  had  no 
doubt  already  taken  root,  but  it  was  greatly  developed  by  his 
association  and  friendship  with  such  a  chief.  When  the  manu- 
script materials  connected  with  Indian  History,  left  behind  by 
Elliot  at  his  premature  death  id  1863,  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Bayley  was  one  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  the  Court  submitted  the  papers,  for  judgment,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  be  dealt  with. 

After  two  years  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Bayley  rejoined  the 
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Punjab  Administration  as  Deputy- Commissioner  of  Kangra, 
where  he  continued  till  he  took  leave  to  England  on  account  of 
hie  health,  in  1864.  During  his  stay  in  England  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar. 

Returning  to  India  in  1857,  the  year  of  the  Mutiny,  his  first 
service  was  as  Under-Secretary  to  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  at 
Benares.  The  revolt  had  out  off  all  connection  between  Agra, 
the  seat  of  the  local  Government,  and  that  part  of  the  territory 
in  which  order  had  been  preserved  or  quickly  restored,  and  Sir 
John  (then  Mr.  Grant)  had  been  sent  to  Benares  to  gather  up 
the  dropped  reins  of  Government.  In  1858  Lord  Canning  himself 
took  up  his  residence  at  Allahabad,  and  administered  the  govern- 
ment.  Bayley  continued  for  a  time  to  act  as  Under  Secretary 
with  him. 

Passing  over  various  offices  which  he  held  daring  his  gradual 
rise  in  the  service,  in  1861  he  re-entered  the  Secretariat  as  acting 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  the  year  following  became  Home 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
ten  years.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  to  the  Council  of  the 
Governor-Genera);  his  tenure  ended  in  1878,  and  he  then  retired 
from  the  service.  He  had  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  the  three  years  preceding  his  depar- 
ture, and  that  of  Vioe-Chanoellor  of  the  University  of  Calcutta 
for  a  term.     He  was  nominated  K.O.S.I.  in  January  1677. 

Sir  Edward  Bayley's  papers  on  Indian  arohteology  have  been 
detailed  in  that  Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  which  we 
have  already  been  indebted.  They  are  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber. The  most  important,  perhaps,  were  his  papers  regarding 
the  dates  on  certain  Kabul  coins,  and  on  the  genealogy  of 
Modern  Numerals.  The  former  modified  very  considerably  the 
views  of  most  Orientalists  on  one  of  the  most  important  difficult 
chronological  questions.  The  origin  of  the  Numerals,  a  subject 
to  which  be  had  devoted  much  study,  was  left  unfortunately 
incomplete  when  he  died,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  April  80th, 
1884. 
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The  following  remarks  are  contributed  by  a  distinguished 
Orientalist,  who  held  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  in  high  regard,  Professor 
Buhler,  now  of  Vienna : — "  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to 
estimate  the  services  of  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  to  Oriental  learning 
by  the  number  of  his  essays.  In  India  he  did  invaluable  work 
by  his  very  successful  efforts  to  preserve  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art,  by  saving  numerous  important  coins — whioh  are 
now  deposited  in  the  magnificent  collection  left  by  him  or  in 
the  Indian  Museums — from  destruction,  and  by  giving  a  warm 
support  to  the  official  search  for  the  remnants  of  Sanskrit 
literature.  Both  in  India  and  in  Europe  he  made  bis  influence 
widely  felt  by  the  readiness  with  whioh  he  gave  the  benefit  of 
bis  extensive  knowledge,  and  allowed  access  to  his  collections, 
to  all  students  of  Indian  history  and  antiquities  who  asked  him 
for  belp.  Everybody  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  correspond- 
ing with  him  on  such  matters  will  remember  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  the  warm  interest  with  wbioh  he  took  up  all  new 
suggestions  and  theories,  the  care  and  impartiality  with  which 
he  examined  and  discussed  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  and  the 
soundness  of  bis  criticism  and  advice." 

Few  men  are  so  sincerely  lamented  as  Edward  Bayley  was. 
His  gentle  and  kindly  manner  was  a  true  indication  of  bis  refined 
mind  and  his  sweet  nature.  One  never  met  him,  or  parted  from 
him,  without  retaining  a  sense  of  having  come  in  contact  with 
something  beneficent  and  tranquillizing.  The  testimony  of  the 
native  newspapers  to  the  feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded  in 
India  has  been  of  very  unusual  strength,  and  obvious  sinoerity. 
By  the  Mahommedan  community  his  sympathy  was  especially 
valued,  and  we  print  at  the  end  of  this  notice  a  remarkable 
expression  of  this  sentiment.  At  the  dinner  which  the  Viceroy 
gave  in  bis  honour  when  he  was  about  to  leave  Calcutta,  Lord 
Lytton  told  an  anecdote  which  he  must  have  gathered  from  some 
of  Bayley 's  Haileybury  contemporaries.  We  give  it  in  the  noble 
speaker's  own  words,  as  reported  in  the  Englishman  newspaper 
of  March  15th,  1875 ;  "  It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  (Bayley's) 
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comrades  at  school,  as  afterwards  by  his  colleagues  in  office, 
that  nature's  elements  were  never  kindlier  mixed,  to  associate  a 
sweeter  temper  with  a  gentler,  more  courteous,  and  more  chival- 
rous character  than  his.  Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  his 
fellows.  For  I  have  beard  a  story  told  of  Le  Bas,  the  old  Princi- 
pal of  Haileybary,  that  be  used  to  say  that  the  obaraoter  of 
Edward  Bayley  was  the  only  thing  which  bad  ever  caused  in  bis 
mind  a  doubt  about  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  !  " 

On  the  same  occasion  Bayley  himself  concluded  his  acknow- 
ledgments with  words  which  may  fitly  end  the  more  personal 
part  of  this  brief  notice  of  our  friend :  "  Our  family  motto  is 
taken  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philo- 
sopher: Quod  est,  eo  decet  uti,  et  quidquid  ago*  agere  fro  viribua; 
or,  to  put  the  sentiment  as  it  occurs  in  Scriptural  language : 
'  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'  It 
is  not  a  vain-glorious  motto,  but  it  is,  as  I  know  by  experience, 
an  ambitious  one.  If  those  in  India  who  know  ns  best  can  say 
that  in  any  sense  we  have  acted  up  to  onr  motto,  I  can  scarcely 
seek  for  higher  praise." 

In  1877,  when  the  last  volume  (VIII.)  of  the  "History  of 
India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians  "  issued  from  the  Press, 
it  was  determined  to  supplement  the  work  by  selections  from  the 
Mahommedan  histories  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Deooan,  an 
addition  which  had  been  comprised  in  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  original 
comprehensive  scheme.  The  editorship  was  again  undertaken 
by  Professor  Dowson,  who  bad  with  bo  much  labour  and  zeal 
carried  through  the  completion  of  the  eight  volumes,  from  the 
papers  of  Sir  H.  Elliot,  and  from  the  complementary  matter 
prepared  by  himself.  Professor  Dowson's  lamented  death 
occurred,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new  editor.  It  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  those  interested  heard  that  Sir  E. 
Bayley  had  consented  to  undertake  this  duty.  It  is  always  a 
difficult  matter  to  take  up  the  thread  of  a  work  dropped  in  death ; 
the  more  interest  and  knowledge  a  man  brings  to  such  a  task, 
the  stronger  and  more  precise  his  own  views  and  opinions  as 
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to  how  it  should  be  done  are  likely  to  be.  Bayley  found  the 
work,  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded,  done  on  a  plan  which  greatly 
differed  from  what  be  would  have  himself  adopted,  and  from 
what  he  (who  knew  Sir  H.  Elliot's  plans  and  views  on  the 
subject  better  than  anyone  surviving)  considered  to  have  been 
the  design  of  the  original  projector.  But  apart  from  these 
considerations  a  very  valuable  copy  of  the  text  of  the  Mir&t'i- 
Sikandarl  had  been  sent  by  the  late  Sir  Salor  Jung,  which 
Professor  Dowson  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  collating  ;  and 
the  examination  of  this  enabled  Bayley  to  make  some  im- 
portant emendations.  The  general  result  was  that  Sir  Edward 
deemed  it  necessary  to  recast  the  whole. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  volume  has  been 
completed  and  passed  through  the  press  since  Sir  Edward's 
lamented  death ;  and  allowance  muat  be  made  for  the  absence 
of  various  finishing  touches  which  would  doubtless  have  come 
from  his  hand. 

H.  Y. 


Extract  from  "  The  Mahommedan  Observer  and  Guide,"  May 
17th,  1884. 

"By  the  Mussulman  community  of  India,  who  now-a-days 
so  sadly  lack  powerful  friends  and  sympathisers  amongst  their 
rulers,  and  who  for  some  inscrutable  reasons  now  seem  to  have 
unfortunately  fallen  into  the  disfavour  of  Government,  the 
removal  by  death  of  a  most  kind-hearted  and  staunch  friend, 
like  Sir  Edward  Clive  Bayley,  must  be  felt  not  only  as  a  per- 
sonal loss,  but  will  be  viewed  as  a  deep  and  public  calamity. 
Descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  having  long  and  intimate 
association  with  Indian  affairs  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
establishment  of  British  Bale  in  this  country,  Sir  Edward 
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inherited  the  traditional  sympathies  of  his  family  for  the  impo- 
verished and  degraded  condition  of  the  Mussulmans  of  India. 
He  had  early  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  literature  with  our 
late  townsman,  Moulvie  Abdool  Jubbar,  at  that  time  Meer 
Munshi  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  thus  got  an -insight  into  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  the  Mussulman  character,  and  could 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  the  Mussulman  wants  and  aspi- 
rations. When  fresh  out  to  India,  he  had  seen  the  last  flicker- 
ing refulgence  of  Mussulman  power  and  glory,  and  after  a  few 
years'  course  saw  it  totally  vanish  into  thin  air.  His  natural 
sensibilities  were  quickened,  and  he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his 
sympathy  on  the  side  of  our  unfortunate  co-religionists,  and  did 
much  to  promote  their  advancement  and  welfare.  Not  to  speak 
of  his  generous  and  warm  friendship  for,  and  patronage  of, 
many  a  deserving  Mahommedan  gentleman,  both  in  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere,  the  Mussulmans  owe  Sir  Edward  a  '  debt  im- 
mense,' of  endless  gratitude  for  a  public  measure  which  was 
principally  due  to  his  powerful  influence,  and  which  has  already 
done  so  much,  and  is  destined  hereafter  to  do  so  much  more,  for 
the  promotion  of  Mahommedan  education  in  these  provinces. 
The  fact  is  well  known  that  it  was  Sir  Edward  Clive  Bayley, 
who,  as  Home  Secretary  to  Lord  Mayo's  Government,  influenced 
that  noble  Earl  to  sanction  the  memorable  Resolution  for 
patting  a  stop  to  the  misappropriation  of  the  princely  Mohsin 
Endowment  Fund,  and  for  directing  the  employment  of  its 
proceeds  to  its  present  legitimate  object  of  advancing  purely 
Mussulman  education.  For  this  single  noble  act— putting  aside 
all  else — Sir  Edward's  memory  will  be  cherished  in  the  grateful 
recollection  of  out  co-religionists. 

"High-minded,  generous-souled,  courteous  and  polite,  with 
dignified  but  amiable  presence.  Sir  Edward  was  a  man  of  'light 
and  sweetness,'  to  make  use  of  Matthew  Arnold's  expression, 
and  a  veritable  type  of  a  thorough  and  noble  English  gentleman. 
Those  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  shall  not  soon 
forget  his  ever  cheery  face  and  benign  appearance.     If  England 
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desires  to  conserve  her  Empire  in  the  East,  and  to  found  it  on 
the  solid  basis  of  the  devoted  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  India,  let  her  only  send  out  to  this  country  high- 
bred Englishmen,  with  generous  instincts  and  enlightened 
sympathies  for  the  people,  like  the  late  Sir  Edward,  who  can 
attach  to  themselves  the  affection,  love,  and  homage  of  those 
over  whom  they  are  set  to  rule,  and  who  thus  constitute  the 
only  true  and  solid  '  scientific  frontier '  for  guarding  England's 
colossal  Empire,  not  only  from  aggression  from  without,  bat 
also  from  danger  from  within. 

"  We  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  Mahommedan  community,  our 
respectful  condolence  to  the  relatives  of  the  lamented  deoeased." 
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This  work  Las  been  described  in  Dr.  Charles  Rieu's  Catalogue 
of  the  Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  His  analysis  is 
to  the  following  effect : — 

The  author,  'Ali  Muhamad  Khan,  states  that  having  been 
appointed  Diwan  of  Gujarat  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Muhamad  Shah,  he  began,  in  a.h.  1161,  to  compile  an  exten- 
sive return  of  the  revenue  of  the  tdbdh.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  decided  to  expand  the  historical  matter,  which  he 
had  prepared  as  an  appendix,  and  to  issue  it  as  a  separate 
book.  He  commenced  in  a.h.  1170,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Emperor  'Alamgir  the  Second. 

Contents: — (1)  Preface;  (2)  Introduction;  (3)  Account  of 
Gujarat  and  its  revenues ;  (4)  Hindu  rdjaka  ;  (5)  Muhamadan 
role  from  a.h.  696  to  the  rise  of  the  Gujarat  dynasty ;  (6}  Kings 
of  Gujarat  (chiefly  abridged  from  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandari ") ; 

(7)  Sketch  of  the  Timuride  dynasty  from  its  origin  to  a.h.  1178 ; 

(8)  Fall  of  the  Gujarat  dynasty ;    Akbar's  conquest  and  reign ; 

(9)  History  of  Gujarat  under  Jahangir,  (10)  under  Shah  Jahan, 
(11)  under  Aurungzib,  (12)  under  Bahadar  Shah,  (13)  under 
Jahandar  Shah,  (14)  under  Farukhsiar,  (15)  under  Muhamad 
Shah,  (16)  under  Ahmad  Shah,  (17)  under  'Alamgir  II.,  and 
(18)  under  Shah  Jahan  II.  till  the  end  of  a.h.  1174. 

The  Statistical  Appendix  contains  a  description  of  (1)  Ah- 
madabad  and  its  suburbs,  (2)  saints  and  s&ida  buried  there, 
(3)  inhabitants,  (4)  Hindu  temples,  (5)  measures,  weights,  police- 
stations,  &c,  (6)  districts  and  pargnnaha  of  the  subah  of  Gujarat, 
(7)  mountains  and  divers  curiosities  of  the  province. 

In  the  present  volume  will  be  found  a  translation  of  only 
Chapters  III.,  IV,,  and  V.,  which  were  selected  as  giving, 
from  contemporary  Muhamadan  sources,  a  general  account  of 
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Gujarat  and  of  its  earlier  history.  These  are  not,  however,  to 
be  accepted  as  wholly  authentic.  The  author  apparently  com- 
piled honestly,  and  has  evidently  used  research  to  a  degree 
unusual  with  Mnhamadan  writers,  and  has  sought  for  informa- 
tion not  only  from  somewhat  rare  Mnhamadan  publications, 
but  also  from  Hindu  authorities.  His  power,  however,  of 
noting  and  combining  historical  facts  was  not  equal  to  his 
diligence,  and  his  material  is  often  put  together  in  a  shape 
which  brings  out  erroneous  results,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
accounts  of  the  Hindu  dynasties  of  Gujarat.  His  notice  of 
the  Muhamadan  period  is  unequal ;  but  with  some  illustration 
from  other  sources  it  affords  a  fair  sketch  of  events  in  Gujarat 
under  the  Dehli  kings. 

His  statistical  details  in  Chapter  III.  are  no  doubt  valuable, 
though  not  always  very  lucidly  arranged.  There  seem  some 
errors  also  in  the  arithmetical  results  as  they  stand;  but  these 
are  probably  due  to  the  mistakes  of  copyists,  though,  as  all 
the  MSS.  consulted  in  the  translation,  and  others  examined 
by  Major  Watson  in  Kathiawar  (one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  copied  by  the  author's  nephew)  agree,  the  mistakes  must 
have  occurred  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  MSS.  used  have  been  the  four  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  described  at  pp.  84-86  of 
Mr.  Morley's  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS.  belonging  to 
that  Institution ;  also  an  excellent  copy  lent  by  Rao  Bahodar 
Bh61anath  Suratni,  having  an  additional  preface  or  dedica- 
tion which  shows  that  the  original  which  it  follows  must  have 
been  a  "  presentation  "  copy  given  by  the  author  to  the  noble- 
man who  was  tibahd&T  or  Governor  of  Gujarat  when  the  work 
was  completed. 

Lastly,  a  very  excellent  copy  has  also  been  transmitted  from 
Hyderabad,  for  the  nse  of  the  Editor,  by  His  Highness  the 
late  Sir  Salar  Jang,  GX.SX,  who  took  a  liberal  interest  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTEK    I. 

IHTBODOOTION. 

Tub  country  of  Gujar&t  ia  known  to  the  experienced  and  vise 
as  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Hindustan.  It  is  reckoned  in 
the  second  climate,*  and  the  atmosphere  generally  approaches 
the  temperate,  though  in  some  parts,  near  the  sea-side,  it 
varies.  The  people  of  the  towns,  both  men  and  Women, 
especially  those  of  Bar-nagar,  Amurath,  and  of  the  provincef 
of  SdrathJ,  are  witty  and  graceful,  agreeable  in  appearance, 
and  pleasant  to  talk  to.§ 

The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  It  produces  grain  of  all  kinds 
in  abundance,  but  bdjrl  is  the  main  staple  of  cultivation.  The 
horses  of  Kachh  are  mainly  fed  on  this,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  lives  by  growing  it.  In  former  times  there  was 
no  good  rice,  but  now  it  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  of 

*  "  Climate  "  ;  this  u  a  referenoe  to  the  technical  arrangements  of  Maho- 
medan  geography. 

f  "  Provinoe,"  6lkah.  This  word,  which  appears  to  bo  local,  and  of  Semitic 
etymology,  ii  perhaps  a  corruption  of  haikah,  a  "  circle  "  ;  it  IB  need  elsewhere 
in  this  work  in  the  asnae  of  "  provmoo." 

5S<5rath.     See  note  J  on  following  page. 
A  local  proverb  ii  here  quoted.     "  What  is  to  be  laid  of  those  Gnjiritia 
of  the  roey  cheek)  ' 


e  rosj  cheek ;  but  that  groat  beauty  ia  their  heritage  of  the  Lord  P  " 
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good  quality.  la  some  places  the  products  of  the  kharff 
(autumn)  and  rabi'  (spring)  harvests  are  mixed ;  in  others  they 
are  distinguished  as  the  productions  of  the  kharif  and  rabi', 
or,  of  irrigation  and  rain. 

The  cultivation  and  the  houses  of  the  villages  they  plant 
round  with  prickly  pear,  which  grows,  in  course  of  time,  into 
a  protecting  barrier.*  From  Pattan  to  Bar6dah,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  hundred  koa,  there  are  mango,  khirnl,f  and  other 
trees,  some  which  bear  fruit,  and  others  which  do  not,  in 
abundance.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  Sorath.J  Its 
melons  and  guavas  are  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Gourds, 
water-melons,  &c.  are  sown  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers  in  the 
cold  season  and  in  the  hot  season,  and  produce  abundantly 
twice  a  year  for  two  months  each  time.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  odoriferous  plants,  fruits,  and  herbs ;  too  many  to 
detail.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  built  of  burnt  bricks,  and 
the  roofs  are  made  of  teak  and  tiles.  In  Sorath  stoue  is  used 
instead  of  bricks. 

The  Kachh  horses  are  active  and  swift.  In  speed  and  action, 
figure,  strength,  and  appearance,  they  match  with  those  of 
Arabia  and  'Irak,  and  are  in  every  way  equal  to  them.  The 
Onjarati  oxen  are  good  draught- cattle  ;§  they  are  of  a  pore 
white  colour,  and  handsome ;  indeed,  their  beauty  is  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders. ||  Falcons,  the  rarest,  most  valuable, 
are  also  procurable  in  that  country,  and  elephants,  large  as 

•  SUdr,  "  a  fortification."  Those  Fences  are  often  so  strong  as  to  be  vir- 
tTially  impenetrable,  and,  indeed,  are  sometimes  planted  for  military  purposes. 

t  Khimi,  "Himusops  kauki." 

j  This  is  the  Hahomedan  name  for  the  peninsula  now  known  as  K&tliiawar, 
the  "  Kattywar"  of  old  writers.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  name,  "  Baurashtra,"  whence  the  Saurastrene  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans-  It  reueivod  the  name  of  K&tbilw&r  later.  This  was  first  applied  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  it,  which  was  overran  and  settled  by  the  Kit  hi  tribe, 
who  migrated  from  the  north,  and  the  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  peninsula  by  the  Marathas,  who  first  entered  it  upon  its  eastern  border. 
It  was  still  known,  however,  as  Saorasbtra  when  visited  by  Hwen  Thsang, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  is  still  known  to  Brahnians 
by  that  appellation.     Of.  Burgess's  "  Tirfkh-i. Sorath,"  Introduction,  pp.  1,  2. 

SSome  MSS.  add — " and  good  milkers." 
This  passage  is  imperfect  in  the  text. 
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mountains,  -were  formerly  hunted  in  the  districts  of  Rajpiplah 
and  Dobad,  but  since  the  mountain  valleys  hare  been  closed 
against  them  they  have  disappeared. 

As  regards  weapons,  the  swords  of  SinShi  are  everywhere 
renowned.  No  such  arrow-reeds  are  to  be  found  in  any 
country,  so  they  are  sent  as  rarities  in  the  rough  state,  or  as 
arrows,  to  Hindustan,  and  even  to  I'ran  and  other  distant 
countries.  Kings,  like  those  of  Yemen,  rosaries,  cups,  knife 
and  dagger  handles,  and  other  things,  are  made  of  agate  of 
various  colours.  Hand-combs,  and  other  articles  of  ivory,* 
are  made  at  Kambhaiat,  and  are  carried  to  various  countries 
and  ports,  to  the  profit  of  the  merchants.  Cloths,  as  good  as 
those  of  Hind,  I'ran,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Turkey,  and  Europe, 
both  in  texture  and  dye,  are  manufactured  here. 

Salt  is  another  production  of  the  country.  In  all  places 
on  the  sea-shore,  beds  are  made,  with  raised  sides,  called  in 
the  Hindi  kidri.  In  the  winter  time  these  are  filled  with 
water  from  channels  dug  near  them,  and  they  are  left  till  the 
salt  is  deposited.!  The  salt  produced  at  Kambhaiat,  and  other 
places,  is  like  coarse  sand,  and  in  consequence  of  the  proximity 
of  the  river,  has  a  kind  of  bitter  taste,  which  verifies  the  saying 
"There  is  salt  and  bitter, "%  and  this  is  productive  of  the  itch.§ 
The  Indian  salt  called  "black  salt,"  in  Hindi  named  tanchal, 
is  produced  at  that  port  (t.e.  Kambhaiat),  by  boiling  the  grass 
called  mdran/i.  It  is  as  hard  as  a  millstone,  and  is  exported  to 
all  parts  by  sea  and  land.  Salt  is  also  produced  at  the  village 
of  Jhinjuwarah,  in  the  parganah  of  Bairamgaon,  which  is 
distant  from  the  sea.    Here  salt  water  is  drawn  from  wells, 

*  SeeHxtraot  from  the  "Travels  of  Obbmi  Frederioke,"  in  Appendix)  also 
"  Jour.  Bom.  Branch  E.A.8.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  B18. 

+  This  mode  of  manufacture  is  practised  still  on  those  parte  of  the  coast 
which  are  low  and  covered  only  at  high  tides,  and  where  the  water  evaporates 
and  leaves  the  salt  deposited  before  another  high  tide  arrives.  Another  mode 
is  practised  on  the  Bann  of  Kaohh,  for  which  see  the  "  Bombay  Gazetteer," 
vol  iv.  pp.  116-124. 

t  Kurannv.  52. 

§  The  word  translated  "  itch  "  is  somewhat  donbtfnl,  bat  this  is  the  most 
probable  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
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and  the  salt  is  obtained  by  a  similar  process.  It  is  like  lumps  of 
refined  sugar,  and  is  very  white,  pleasant,  and  wholesome.  It  is 
carried  to  Malwah  and  other  countries,  and  the  customs  levied 
on  it  add  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  parganak. 

Another  manufacture  is  that  of  paper.  The  paper  of  Dau- 
latabad  and  Kashmir  is  good  to  write  upon,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  but  it  does  not  equal  that  of  Ahmad&bad  in  whiteness 
and  purity  of  material.  There  are  several  sorts  of  this  made. 
When  the  place  of  manufacture  is  in  a  sandy  part  of  the 
country,  during  the  process  of  manufacture  particles  of  sand 
get  into  the  pulp;  these  come  out  while  the  paper  is  being 
burnished,  and  damage  it  by  making  (almost)  imperceptible 
holes  in  it.  In  consequence  of  its  whiteness,  much  is  sent,  as 
paper  ornamented  with  gold,*  to  different  parts  of  India, 
to  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere. 

Teakwood  alone  is  used  for  the  roofs  and  pillars  of  buildings 
and  in  the  construction  of  ships.  The  thisham\  wood,  which 
is  very  like  ebony,  is  employed  for  making  bullock-carriages 
and  other  things.  The  quarries  of  path&li  stone,}  which  is 
found  in  the  hilly  country  of  I'dar,  are  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
On  account  of  its  whiteness  it  is  used  for  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
buildings,  great  garden  palaces,  mausoleums,  &c.  The  lime 
which  is  burnt  from  it,  when  it  is  plastered  and  polished,  is 
like  a  looking-glass,  and  reflects  images.  When  the  royal 
edifices  in  the  citadel  of  Shah-Jahanabad  were  built,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  lime  was  carried  from 
Gujarat  on  purpose.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  tombs  of  Mahomedan  saints,  Hindu  temples,  and  other 


Ao.,  by  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  in  Mahomedan  countries. 

t  The  ihiakam  and  s(s&  are  two  well-known  varieties,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  Bombay  "  blaokwood."  The;  are  produced  by  two  separate  varieties 
of  the  Dalbergia,  D.  latifolia,  and  D.  sird  In  Eastern  India,  the  latter 
ia  found,  and  is  known  both  an  tkiikam  and  si>A. 

I  Thii  is  a  very  hard  limestone,  or  rather  calcareous  sandstone ;  it  is 
elsewhere  called  tang  lchdrd,  or  "  hard  stone."  The  beat  is  obtained  from 
I'dar,  but  u  also  found  at  Gopnith,  Junigarh,  and  Porbandar.  Mr.  Burgess 
has  kindly  supplied  this  information. 
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famous  buildings,  which  are  too  many  to  be  mentioned  here, 
though  some  of  these  will  be  noticed  in  the  Appendix  (i.e.  of 
the  Mir&t-i- Ahmadi ). 

There  are  river  channels,  tanks,  and  reservoirs,*  without 
number,  but  in  most  places  the  water  of  the  wells  is  brackish. 
If  all  the  excellences  of  this  province  were  to  be  described, 
a  distinct  volume  would  be  required.  Its  praises  and  its 
superiority  over  other  countries  have  been  frequently  repeated 
by  the  tongues  of  travellers  and  wanderers  over  the  earth, 

Order  is  maintained  in  the  province,  at  the  present  time,  if 
there  be  no  special  matter  in  hand,  by  five  thousand  horse,  who 
go  out  with  the  Ndzim  at  harvest-time,  in  addition  to  the  local 
forces  of  the  faujd&rs  and  other  officials. 

Extent  and  Revenue  of  the  Subak. 

In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  the  last  of  the  Kings  of 
Gujarat,  and  under  the  administration  of  the  wazir  I'timad 
Khan,  in  the  year  979  a.h.,  corresponding  with  1627  of  Rajah 
fiikramajit  (a.d.  1571),  there  were  two  lakhs  and  three  thou- 
sand (2,03,000)  horse  maintained,  and  the  revenues  amounted 
to  five  arbsrf  eighty-four  krori,  and  fifty  lakha  (5,84,50,00,000)  $ 

*  The  word  is  bddh,  which  is  really  a  large  sunken  reservoir  or  well,  the 
water-level  in  which  it  reached  by  stairs.  Many  of  these  reservoirs  are 
elaborately  ornamented. 

t  100  thousand  -  1  lakh  1,00,000. 
100  lakh*  -  1  ferdr  1,00,00,000. 

100  krirt  =  1  arb     1,00,00,00,000. 

J  The  kingdom  of  Gujarat,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Akbar,  contained 
twenty-five  Barkd.ru,  but  some  of  the  sartors  were  then  restored  to  the  pro- 
vinces from  which  they  had  been  conquered,  and  other  arrangements  were 
made,  reducing  the  number  of  sarkdrt  to  nine.  Therefore,  no  comparison  can 
be  instituted  between  tbe  revenues  of  the  independent  kingdom  and  the 
imperial  province.  The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  are  stated  above.  The  land 
revenue,  under  imperial  rule,  was  (in  rupees) — 

Akbar 1,09,24,122 

Jahangfr 1,26,00,000 

Shih  Jahan 1,82,60,000 

AnangHb— 1664    ....       2,17,32,201 

1697    ....        2,38,06,000 

1707     ....         1,61,96,228 

Muhammad  Shah     ....         1,21,143,600 

Thomas,  "fie  venue  Resources  of  tbe  Mughal  Empire"  ;  Bird,  "History  of 

Gujarat,"  p.  108.     See  infra,  p.  20. 
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of  Gujarat)  tankchakg,  at  one  hundred  tankchahs  to  the  rupee. 
At  the  present  time  the  rupee  is  fixed  at  forty  ddmt.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reckoning  of  the  present  time,  the  total  amount  was 
five  krdrw  and  forty-seven  lakhs  of  rupees  (6,47,00,000).* 
Twenty-five  lakhs  of  huns  and  one  kr6r  of  (double)t  Ibrdhimis, 
which  may  he  estimated  as  about  five  krdrs,  sixty-two  lakhs,  and 
fifty  thousand  rupees  (5,62,60,000) ,  were  received  from  the  Kings 
of  the  Dakhiu  and  from  the  ports  of  the  Europeans  and  Arabs, 
as  shown  in  the  details  hereafter  given.  This,  at  least,  was 
the  sum  which  used  to  be  received. 

When,  in  the  year  956  a.h.,J:  Sult&n  Bah&dar  captured  the 
fort  of  Chitor,  but  afterwards  fled  before  the  Emperor  Nasir-ud- 
din  Hum&iun,  he  went  by  ship  to  the  port  of  Dili,  which  is  in 
the  sea,  took  refuge  in  its  very  strong  fort,  and  there  he  was 
treacherously  killed  by  the  Europeans  ;  and  the  port  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Europeans,  who  hold  it  to  this  day.}  The 
Government  of  Gujarat,  since  that  sovereign's  time,  was  weak 
and  never  recovered  full  authority,  so  the  above-mentioned 
tribute  was  no  longer  paid. 

When  the  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  Gujar&t  was  on  the 
increase,  many  sarkdrt  and  ports  and  neighbouring  districts 
were  subdued,  and  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat. 
In  all,  there  were  twenty-five  sarkdrs : — 

1.  JoMhpiir.  7.  R&m-nagar. 

2.  Jfilor.  8.  Dungarpur. 

8.  Nagor.  9.  Bansbalah  [or  B&nswarah] . 

4.  Bassai  [Bassein].  10.  Sirfhi. 

5.  Mamb&i  [Bombay].       11.  Kachh. 

6.  Daman.  12.  Siinth. 

*  This  may  be  an  error,  but  it  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Gojaiatf  rupee 
fell  slightly  below  the  standard  of  the  Moghul  rnpee  of  Mahomed  Shah's 
reign.     See  also  p.  11. 

t  The  word  occurs  in  the  Hyderabad  MS.,  and  seems  to  be  the  Hindi  di 
bin,  i.e.  "  double." 

X  This  is  an  error.  According  to  the  "  Mirit-i-8ikandarf,"  the  Rani  capi- 
tulated in  Bha'ban  989  (March  1533).      Bee  in/™. 

5  This  version  of  the  story  is  onriomtly  loose  and  inaccurate,  and  the  date 
wholly  wrong. 
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18.  Dand&-ftajpurf.  20.  Pattan. 

14.  AhmadabaU  21.  Sorath. 

15.  Barodah.  22.  Nawii-nagar. 

16.  Bhanij  [Broach].  23.  Godhrah. 

17.  Nadot  [Naudod].  24.  Malhir. 

18.  Surat.  26.  Nandarbar. 

19.  Champanir. 

The  personal  establishment  of  Saltan  Muzaffar  and  others 
was  thirty  thousand  horse  and  thirty-two  mahdls,  the  income 
of  which  amounted  to  ninety  lakhs  of  rupees,  equivalent  to 
ninety  kr6rs  of  Gujarat!  tankchahs,  which  were  set  apart  for 
this  expenditure,  viz. : 


Horsa 

Tanki:hfths. 

Sultan  Muzaffar 

10,000 

83,00,00,000 

I'timad  Khan  wazir  . 

9,000 

80,00,00,000 

Ulugh  Khan  the  Abyssinian 

4,000 

11,00,00,000 

JhujharKhan   . 

2,500 

6,00,00,000 

Malik-ns-Shalk 

2,500 

4,00,00,000 

Wajih-nl-Mnlk,  Mumtas-nl 

Molk  and  others 

2,000 

6,00,00,000 

80,000 

90,00,00,000 

The  details  of  the  thirty-two  mahdls  and  the  ninety  lakhi 
are  as  follows : — 

In  the  city  of  Ahmadfibfid  the  sdir  and  other  taxes 
amounted  to  fifteen  irdrs  and  fifty  lakhs  of  Gujar&ti  tankchaht 
(15,50,00,000),  equivalent  to  fifteen  lakhs  and  fifty  thousand 
rupees  (15,50,000).     Of  this— 

Tankohaha.  Rupnos, 

Cultivated  lands  in   the  environs 

of  the  city  yielded     .  .     50,00,000  50,000 

Sdir-i-Mdndavt  (market  tolhi)     .  10,00,00,000   (10,00,000) 

Profits  of  the  Mint     .         .         •    3,00,00,000      (3,00,000) 


18,50,00,000   (18,60,000) 
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A  total  of  thirteen  krors  and  fifty  lakhs  of  tankchahe. 

Rapes*. 

From  the  Kotw&Fi  office* 15,000 

Dharichah^ 50,000 

Nakkhdtt 85,000 

Daribah-ildkh,    on   daribahs   or    stalls    for    Bale    of 

gum-lac 5,000 

„          tdrkash,§  on  stalls  for  sale  of  wire      .         .  10,000 

„           afiun,  on  stalls  for  sale  of  opium       .  5,000 

„          abritham,  on  stalls  for  sale  of  silk     .         ,  18,000 

Kirdiah-i-b&T-katht,\\  "porterage  dues"    .        .        .  6,000 

Daribah-i-martali,^  letter-writers'  (?)  stalls       .  1,500 

Riydsat-i-muhtaxib,  fines  of  the  muhtaxib's  jurisdiction  5,000 

Kir&iahi-dakdkin,  rents  of  shops      ....  15,000 

Collections  at  the  gates  of  twelve  puraht  or  suburbs**  3,500 

Ditto    of  the  city  gatesft 13,000 

Ditto    of  the  other  ptirah* 14,000 

Dues  from  sweetmeat  shops,  &c,  &c.          .         .         .  5,000 

2,00,000 


*  These  does  were  probably  the  produce  of  fines  and  the  sale  of  unclaimed 
property,  Ao.,  Ac. 

t  Dkarkhah  means,  as  stated  by  Bird,  "  the  duee  of  the  Pin  market." 

I  Nakkhds,  does  of  the  slave  market. 

§  Daribak  fdrkath  means  the  does  on  the  makers  of  gold  and  ailver  thread 
(qv&  "wire").  Ahmadabid  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
article,  and  it  even  now  exists,  and  the  makers  are  still  called  tdrkath. 

\\  Kirdiah-i-bdr-kashi.  In  some  towns  under  native  government  it  used 
to  be  customary  to  levy  a  small  toll  on  every  purchase  made,  or  on  goods 
brought  to  market,  and  from  the  produce  to  pay  a  staff  of  official  porters 
who  attended  the  market,  loaded  and  unloaded  goods,  and  in  some  instances 
carried  them  without  charge.  Weigh  men  were  also  often  similarly  main- 
tained.  This  amount  probably  represents  the  farm  or  surplus  of  the  does 
thus  collected. 

T  Daribah-i-marsali,  "  customary  does  from  the  regular  messengers."  This 
note  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Major  J.  Watsonr  Political  Agent,  KAthiiwir, 
by  whose  kindness  notes  f  J  and  §  have  been  likewise  furnished. 

•*  "  Collections  of  the  twelve  jr&rahe."  There  were  originally  sixty  pdrnJis, 
or  suborbs,  of  Ahmadabjd,  but  some  of  these  eventually  became  included 
within  the  area  of  the  oity  when  the  city  walls  were  extended,  probably  by 
Hahmod  Begarha;  others  were  also  built  subsequently  without  the  city. 
These  twelve  may  possibly  have  been  those  included  within  the  city. 

tt  "  City  gates     :  probably  some  kind  of  octroi. 
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Amounting  in  all  to  two  krdrs  of  tankchahs,  or  two  lakhs 
of  rupees.* 

The  revenues  of  the  parganafu  held  by  Sultan  Muxaffar  and 
others  were : — 

Parganahs.  Villages.  Rupeea. 

Pitlad 276         20,00,000 

Kambhaiat         ....        6  4,50,000 

(Of  this  total  the  cultivation  belonging 
to  the  city  and  to  Dibwan  and  Mahroudpur, 
fee.,  produced  50,000  rupees ;  and  the  city 
dues,  the  usual  market  tolls  (including  ferry 
dues  and  other  similar  items),  and  the  mir- 
bahri,  See.,  produced  four  lakh*  of  rupees.) 

M6ndah  the  jdgtr  of  Jhujhar  Khan   84  5,00,000 

Mahmudabad,  Sec.                   .         .75  7,00,000 

Nariid 86  4,00,000 


40,50,000t 


The  ports  make  twenty-three  mahdls,  but  of  these  the  mahal 
of  the  port  of  Kambhaiat  has  already  been  given ;  deducting 
that,  the  mahdls  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  their  revenues 
amount  to  thirty-four  lakhs  of  rupees  (34,00,000).  Five  ports 
appertaining  to  Gujarat,  Bharuj,  Surat,  Ghogah,  Khandhar 
[Gandhar],  and  Rimer,  produce  a  total  of  twenty-five  lakhs 
(20,00,000)  of  rupees.  In  the  sarkdr  of  Strath  there  were 
the  port  of  U'nah,  consisting  of  two  mahdls,  the  ports  of  Dili, 
Pur-bandar  (two  mahdls),  Mahwah,  Fattan  Din,  Mangahir 
[Mangrol]    (two   mahdls),    Talajah    (four   mahdls),   Nageaar, 

*  These  two  lakhi,  together  with  thirteen  and  a  half  lakh*,  (rammed  up  on 
page  7,  complete  the  total  of  the  revenue  of  fifteen  and  a  half  lakhs,  which 
(on  page  7  alao)  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  the  city  of  Ahmadabid 
and  its  environs.  The  subsequent  paragraphs  give  the  revenues  of  the  par- 
yanah*  (40,60,000  ra.)  and  the  revenues  of  the  ports  (34,00,000  re.),  which 
together  nuke  up,  with  the  city  revenues,  the  total  ninety  lakhs,  from  thirty- 
two  mahdln,  described  as  set  apart  for  the  Sultan  himself  and  for  his  principal 

t  The  MBS.  are  very  far  from  being  in  accord  as  to  these  details  ;  the  ren- 
dering given,  therefore,  is  necessarily  somewhat  oonjectnra]. 
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Korinar,  Diingar,  Sukhapur  and  Chikli,  altogether  seventeen, 
producing  fourteen  lakhs  of  rupee*  (14,00)000). 

J&girt  of  the  Amirs. 
Ikbtiar-nl-Mulk   served   the   State  with  ten  thousand  ma- 
ddmi*  horse,  and  held  : — 

'  Pargauahs.  Villager 

Ahmadnagar .         .         .         .         .44 

Purantej 84f 

Chahalah-BArah      ....     19 

Harsur 84 

Moraaah 162 

Mahkrej    (245    villages,    but    100 

villages  held  in  in' rim  (50  by  the 

Rajah  of  I'dar.and  50  by  the  Rajah 

of  Dungarpur)  being    deducted, 

there  are  left) 
Kplfid    . 

Khatnal  Ma'murabad 
Birpur  .        . 

Bha 


4,00,000 
6,00,000 
2,00,000 
8,00,000 
8,00,000 


146 

2,00,000 

36 

3,00,000 

44 

4,00,000 

165 

4,00,000 

138 

10,00,000 

921      45,00,000 


A  total  of  eleven  mahdls,  producing  thirty  kr6rs  of  Oujarati 
tankehahs  as  tankhwdh  [assignments] .  The  dbaddn  j&girddr* 
being  added,  brings  it  np  to  sixty  krdrs  of  tankehahs,  or  sixty 
lakhs  of  rupees  4 

*  The  word  maddmi  implies  that  the  men  were  always  present  "  with  the 
oolours,"  not  merely  levies  liable  to  be  called  oat  when  ooouion  required,  t.o. 
men  oontinoomly  employed. 

t  Three  MBS.  agree  in  giving  "  eighty,"  bat  Bird's  translation  has  eighty- 
four,  and  that  number  is  required  to  make  np  the  total. 

J  All  the  MSS.  agree  in  this  unintelligible  statement.  Bird  gets  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  substituting  the  totals  as  above  shown,  "  forty-five  kr6rs  of  Gu- 
jarat tankehahs,  or  forty-five  lakhs  of  rupees."  The  "  dbdddn  "  j&gird&n  wen, 
possibly,  men  to  whom  waste  lands  had  been  assigned  rent-free  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  cultivation.  Major  Watson  believes  the  error  probably  lies 
in  the  revenue  given  as  that  of  the  Hahkre'j  parganah,  which  is  very  small  as 
stated  for  the  nnmber  of  villages  i  perhaps  the  difference  of  fifteen  lakh*  may 
be  distributed  between  this  source  of  error  and  the  dbdddn  jdgirddn. 
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The  jdgir  of  Said  Miran  and  Said  Hainid,  sons  of  Said 
Mubarak,  who  maintained  four  thousand  horse,  was  the  par- 
ganah  of  Dholkah,  containing  six  hundred  and  fifteen  villages, 
and  producing  sixteen  kr&r$  of  tankehahs,  or  sixteen  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

The  j&gira  of  Shir  Khan  FtilaxK,  who  served  with  seven 
thousand  horse,  of  Hasan  Jamal  Khan  with  fire  thousand,  of 
Dhokar  Khan  Sarwani  with  five  thousand,  and  the  assignment 
to  the  Sh£h-zadah*  with  five  thousand  horse,  and  to  the 
Rajputs  with  three  thousand,  consisted  of : — 


VUUgM. 

Tdnkobihs. 

The   revenues  of  the  city   of  Pattan, 

and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  environs, 

and  the  market  dues,  the  tolls,  and 

the  kotwdli  dues       .... 

— 

1,60,000 

Parganah  Havell  Fattaut     . 

419 

23,50,000 

„         Bamagar,  with  18  hamlets   , 

— 

85,00,000 

„        Bisalnagar,  1  town 

— 

45,000 

„        Bijapur       . 

98 

6,70,000 

„        Khirahi        .... 

110 

5,80,000 

„        Falanpur     .... 

180 

6,26,000 

28 

2,86,000 

Jhalawar      .        .        .        . 

400 

26,00,000 

899 

28,00,000 

1,85,15,000 

In  all  ten  mahdls. 

As  the  current  value  of  the  tankchah  of  Pattan,  &c.  was 
less  than  that  of  Gujarat,  while  in  Jhalawar  and  Kari  the  value 
was  the  same  as  in  Ahmadab&d,  the  nett  total  was  one  orb, 

*  ahdh-tddah  i  probably  Due  of  the  refugee  Shih-xadahB  who  had  fled  from 
(he  Dehli  nonrt. 

t  Havilt  Pattan.  The  word  havilt,  when  used  with  the  name  of  a  huge 
oity,  denotes  the  revenue  sob-division,  or  parganah  {usually  a  am  all  one))  in 
Which  the  oitj  is  immediately  situated. 
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sixteen  krdtt  of  tankchaht,  ox  one  krdr  and  sixteen  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

The  jdgfr  of  Rustam  Khan  and  Change's  Khan,  sons  of 
'Imad-ul-Mulkj  who  served  with  twenty-five  thousand  horse, 
and  to  whom  five  thdnahs  were  entrusted,  each  thdnah  having 
five  thousand  men,  consisted  of  sixty-nine  mahdls,  yielding  a 
total  revenue  of  two*  krdrs  and  twenty-five  thousand  Changizi 
Mnhmddis,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  arb,  sixty-two  krdrs, 
and  fifty  thousand  tankchahs  of  Ahmadabad,  or  one  krdr,  sixty- 
two  lakhs,  and  five  hundred  rupees  (1,62,00,500).     The  details 

of  the  jdffir  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
] 
The  sarkdr  of  the  port  of  Surat, 
hut  excepting  the  port  itself, 
the  mandavi,  and  the  receipts 
from  the  cultivated  lands  in  the 
environs  of  the  town       .        .    31      996      50,00,000 


Mahals.  Villages.      Change'sts. 


Sarkdr  Barodah,  with  the  mandavi 

and  the  receipts  from  the  culti- 

vation 

in  the  environs  of  the 

town 

— 

5,00,000 

Havtilp 

rganah  of  Barodah 

208 

38,00,000 

Pargana 

tDabhoi 

44 

8,00,000 

„ 

Saniir 

46 

5,00,000 

„ 

Bah&durpur 

27 

2,00,000 

- 

Sonkherah . 

82 

2,00,000 

6       407       60,00,000 

Altogether  six  mahdls  and  four  hundred  and  eight  f  villages, 
with  a  revenue  of  sixty  lakhs  of  Changizit. 

•  This  is  the  reading  of  the  H88.  without  variation ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  details  of  the  revenue  which  follow,  that  it  should  be  two  krirn  and 
twenty- five  lakhs  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  equivalent,  in  rupees  gives  different 
results  from  the  statement  of  Nasir-nl -Hulk's  j&gtr,  on  p.  14,  where  a 
ChangSt{  is  given  as  equivalent  to  half  a  rupee,  and  that  of  Kimil-nl-Mulk,  on 
the  same  page,  which  would  make  the  Change— jj  of  a  rupee.  See  note, 
also,  p.  16. 

t  Sarkdr  Barridah  being  reckoned  as  one  "  village  "  apparently. 
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The  garkdr  of  Nfidot,  with  twelve  mahdls  and  ; 
twenty-five  lakhs  of  Changizis. 
The  sarkdr  of  Bharuj  (Broach)  :■ 


Villages. 

Ohaog&h. 

Parganuh  Hav41i Bhariij,  ineludin. 

the  town  but  not  the  port . 

161 

30,00,000 

Parganah  Hanaot 

36 

4,00,000 

„        Dhej-barah  . 

12 

1,50.000 

„         GoralMrah    . 

13 

2,00,000 

„        O'rbar  (O'lpir)      . 

106 

12,00,000 

„         Char-mandavi 

1 

60,000 

Kulah  . 

36 

4,00,000 

„        Jambiisar 

56 

8,00,000 

O'klesar 

55 

6,00,000 

„         Atlesar 

36 

2,00,000 

„         Tarkeaar 

12 

1,00,000 

„         A'tnnd  and  Makbulahat 

36 

559 

4,00,000 

75,00,000 

Altogether,  twelve  mahdls,  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  * 

(sic)  villages,  producing  seventy-five  lakh*  of  Changizis. 

Sarkdr  CMrapamr  :  — 

Village*. 


gawk  HavHl  Champanir 

87 

„         Sanouli 

54 

„         Dohad 

.     100 

H4161. 

.       34 

„         Timurah-basnah  . 

.     106 

K*16d. 

25 

„         Jhslod 

17 

423 
Altogether,  eight  mahdls,  four  hundred  and  twenty-nvef  {tic) 
villages,  with  a  total  revenue  of  fifteen  lakhs  of  Chang6zia.% 

•  Tbe  MSS.  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  details  of  the  villages,  and  the 
parage  is  so  far  palpably  corrupt  in  all. 

t  The  same  remark  applies  as  in  the  preceding  note. 

j  This  completes  the  detail  of  the  jdgir  of  Sustain  Kbin  and  Changes 
Khan,  which  amounts  to  sixty-nine  mahdlt  and  two  fcrdrs  and  tweaty-flve  talks 
of  Changiti  MahmtdU. 
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Thejdgir  of  Nasir-ul-Mulk,  who  served  with  twelve  thousand 
horse :  — 

Parganah  Nandurbar      .        .      25,00,000 

„         Sultanpur  .       15,00,000 

Hissabah  Jamanra   .       10,00,000 

50,00,000 
A  total  of  three  mahdls,  producing  fifty  lakhs  of  Chungtzis, 
equivalent  to  twenty-five  krdrs    of  tankchahs  or  twenty-five 
lakhs  of  rupees. 

Bharji,  zamind&r  of  Baglanah,  held  the  forts  of  Mule"r  and 
Saier,  and  maintained  a  service  of  three  thousand  horse. 

The  jdgir  of  Kamil-ul-Mulk  consisted  of  the  sarkdr  of 
Godhrah,  containing  twelve  mahdls,  but  from  these  were  de- 
ducted two  mahdls,  granted  free,  in  consideration  of  service,  to 
Chharis  zamind&r  of  Siinth,  and  Chatral  Koli  of  that  place. 
Deducting  these  there  remained  ten  mahdls,  with  a  revenue  of 
fifty  lakhs  of  Changezis,  which  is  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees.  The 
details  are : — 

Villages.       Chang&fs. 
Parganah  Havili  Godhrah     .         .         .171       20,00,000 

„         Sahra 24        5,00,000 

„        Miral 42        4,00,000 

„        Samdah,  otherwise  Nasirabad    42        8,00,000 

„         D6dah 86         2,00,000 

„         Ambdbad       ....     42        2,00,000 

„         Jhalod 84         8,00,000 

„        Mirdddah      ....    24      10,00,000 

„         Lohanah         ....     24         2,00,000 

Dhamdd        ....    12        2,00,000 

501       68,00,000* 

*  Then  is  a  palpable  error  here  alio,  aa  the  detail  of  the  revenue*  gives 
sixty-three  lakh*  against  the  total  of  fifty  mentioned  jnit  before.  There  is 
probably  an  error  in  the  amount  set  down  for  Parganah  Mirdddab,  which  iw 
shown  as  having  only  twenty-four  villages,  for  which  a  revenue  of  ten  lakim 
would  be  oiceBfliye  ;  possibly  dak,  "  ten,"  has  been  written  by  mistake  for 
do,  "  two."  This  would  rednoe  the  error  to  five  iakhi,  which  possibly  occurs 
in  the  revenue  assigned  to  Bamdah,  Sahri,  and  Jhaldd,  whioh  all  seem  high, 
or  it  may  be  distributed  among  them. 
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Ghaznavi  Khan,  son  of  Malik  Khan-ji  Jal6ri,  served  with 
seven  thousand  horse,  and  held  jdgi rs  amounting  to  ten  krdrt 
of  tankchahs,  or  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  detail. 

Prom  J616r : — 

The  Mint,  the  produce  of  the  market  tolls  and 
the  receipts  of  the  parganah  of  eleven  mahdU 
and  six  hundred  and  sixty  villages        .         ,     8,00,070 

From  the  ta'alukah  of  Jodhpur  Talpad  in  the 
khdltah  sarkdr  of  the  Sultan,  a  fourth  share 
belonged  to  the  zamind&ra,  who  served  with 
their  contingent  of  three  thousand  horse 
under  Ghaznavi  Khan         ....     2,00,075 

From  the  ta'alukah  of  the  city  of  Nagor, 
which,  after  lying  Beveral  years  waste,  was 
re-peopled  and  had  its  ruined  fort  rebuilt, 
through  the  representations  of  Malik  Khan- 
ji  Afghan.  A  half  of  the  lands  and  villages 
and  parganaha  were  settled  as  the  watan  * 
of  the  Rajputs,  who  famished  two  thousand 
horse  to  serve  under  Ghaznavi  Khan    .         .     2,55,000 

From  ta'alukah  Mirthah  in  Sarkdr  Nagor. 
Half  the  parganah  belongs  to  the  zamtn- 
ddrs.  From  all  the  villages  the  zamind&ra 
receive  a  fourth  share,  and  maintain  a  force 
of  three  thousand  horse  to  serve  under 
Ghaznavi  Khan,  and  they  had  to  supply 
three  thousand  additional  horse  whenever 
the  Governor  of  Abmadabad  went  oat  on  an 
important  enterprise  t         ....     2,00,000 

9,55,145| 

*  Watan,  the  land  revenue  of  their  own  property,  remitted  as  official  remu- 

t  The  original  expression  ia  somewhat  doubtful ;  it  may  be  "  whenever  the 
ruler  of  Ahmadibsd  came  into  the  parga-ndh  on  any  business." 

J  Here,  again,  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  total  given  and  the  details ; 
bat  all  the  M8S.  agree,  and  the  error  is  probably  that  of  the  writer  or  some 
very  early  oopyist. 
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Rajah  Jai  Singh,  zaminddr  of  Rajpiplah,  served  the  King  of 
Ahmad&bad  with  three  hundred  hone  and  one  thousand  foot, 
and  his  tribute  was  remitted. 

The  j&girs  of  Fateb  Khan,  Rustam  Khan,  and  other  Biluchfs, 
who  served  with  fourteen  thousand  regularly  enrolled  horse, 
consisted  of : — 

Mahmrfdii. 
Parganah  Radhanpiir,  with  the  market  tolls  15,00,000 
Sarni 6,00,000 


Munjpiir   . 

Jarw&rah  . 
Morw&rah 
Santbalpiir 


8,00,000 
7,00,000 
8,00,000 
4,00,000 
3,00,000 


Tharad,  with  the  market  tolls,  Sec.  15,00,000 
Morbi 10,00,000 


75,00,000 

Altogether,  nine  mahdle,  with  a  sum  total  of  seventy-five 
lakhs  of  Makmudis*  or  thirty  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  Rajput  zaminddrs,  mentioned  below,  enjoyed  the  profits 
of  their  hereditary  estates  (watan)  on  condition  of  service,  and 
the  revenues  were  remitted. 

Horse. 
Pilnj&  R&thor,  zaminddr  of  I'dar  .  .  .  2,000 
R£na  Sahae  Mai,  zaminddr  of  Diingarpiir  .  1,000 
The  Baghe'lahst  and  Jh&lahs,  who  held  all  the 

grds  of  JhJilawfir 1,000 

*  "The  traveller  Mandelalo  (in  1633)  aaye  that  the  Mahmudf*  ate  made  at 
Buret,  of  a  very  base  alloy,  are  worth  about  twelve  pence  sterling,  and  go 
only  at  Burnt,  Baroda,  Boi  taenia  (Broach),  Cambaiya,  and  those  parts.  There 
were  twenty-six  peyse  in  hit  time  to  a  Mahmudi,  and  fifty-four  to  a  rupee." 
"  Ropaiaa  chagam  (i.e.  Changezis)  were  of  very  good  silver,  and  worth  half- 
a-crowii  French  money." — Bird.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  "Numismatio  Chroniole," 
vol.  iii.,  3rd  series,  quotes  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  as  saying  (about  167fi  a.d.) , 
"a  Mahmodi  ie  twelve  pence,  a  rupee  two  shillings  and  three  pence."  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  other  quotation  in  this  paper,  that  the  relative  value 
of  silver  coin  and  small  change  varied  not  only  from  time  to  time,  but  alee 
according  to  locality. 

t  "  Beghelahs  "  or  "  Waghelaha." 
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Hone, 
Jam  Sata  and  others,  who  held  fonr  hundred 

villages  in  grds  in  the  country  of  Sorath  .  4,000 
Eihara  Khengar,  zaminddr  of  Bhuj,  who  held 

one  thousand  fonr  hundred  and  nine  villages    5,000 

18,000 

The  jdgirs  of  Amin  Khan,  Fateh  Khan,  and  Tatar  Khan 
Ghori  consisted  of  nine  thousand  villages  belonging  to  Jiinah- 
garh  (constituting)  eighty-seven  mahdls.  Seventeen  of  these 
■mahdls  consisting  of  ports,  which  are  accounted  for  separately, 
being  deducted,  there  remain  seventy  ma  h  dig.  Of  these,  par  - 
ganahs  form  sixty  mahdls,  and  kasbaha  (towns)  form  ten,  and 
the  total  produce  is  one  krdr  of  rupees  (1,00,00,000) . 

Other  sources  supplied  payments  up  to  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Bahadar,  to  the  amount  of  one  krdr  of  Ibrdhimis  and  twenty- 
five  lakhs  of  Mns. 

The  bandars  (ports  and  emporiums)  constituted,  in  all, 
eighty-four  mahdls.  Twenty-three  of  these  have  been  ac- 
counted for  separately  as  belonging  to  Gujarat  and  the  sarkdr 
of  Sorath.  There  remain  sixty-one  mahdls,  and  these  produced 
one  krdr  of  Ibrdhimis,  according  to  the  following  detail : — 

Ibrahfmis. 

The  ports  of  Dm  and  other  towns  in  Sorath, 
belonging  to  Malik  A'iaz  and  Malik  Toghan :  Diu, 
Mahaim* (in  Hyd.  MS.  "Mahur"),  Badapiir,  and 
Raj-pattan,  four  mahdls 2,00,000 

The  port  of  Daman,  dependent  on  Surat  with 
seven  hundred  villages 48,00,000 

Total     .    45,00,000 
The  ports   of  the   Europeans/!-    twenty-three 
mahdls 20,00,000 

*  "  Malisiin,"  in  ■one  MSB.  "  Bhfm." 

t  The  term  is  "  Faring! "  ;  as  Dutch  and  English  are  separately  mentioned, 
this  term  ma;,  perhaps,  be  intended  only  to  denote  Fortagnese,  or  Portu- 
guese and  French  together,  which  last  two,  being  of  the  same  faith,  might 
canny  be  confounded  one  with  another. 
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Their  names   were   Chewal   [Oral],    Dabhol  Ibrihfmfs 

[Dabul],  Balawal  [Virawal]*  Base  [Bassein], 
Danda  [?Heva  danda]  Mai- well,  Agasi,t  Sarab, 
Kalian.J  Bhimri  [Bhewndi],  Danda  -  Rajpuri, 
Loba,§  Mara  be  [Bombay],  Kliari-kot,  ||  Kahilan 
|?Quilon],  Eoklia,f  Das,  Madrat  Kalbani  [or 
Kalpi**],  Malibar,  Mal-dm  [Maldives],  Dhora, 
Shasht-bandar.tt  N6wa-nagar. 

The  ports  of  the  Arabs,  twenty-seven  mahdls,XX 
give 25,00,000 

Their  names  were  Maskat  [Muscat], §§  Makrana 
[Makran],  Basrah  [Bussorah],  Bushahr  [Bii- 
shire],  Lahari  [in  Sind],  Hurmaz  [Ormuz],  Sadah 
[?Queddah],  Negn  [Pegu],  Dehnasri  [Tenas- 
serim],  Malkat,  Makinah  [?  Malinda,  Manilla], 
Maltah,  Sawal  [?Tavoy],  Hodrila  [?  Hodaida  in 
Red  Sea],  Pimama  [?  Manama  in  Persian  Gulf], 
Badar-ji  Khan,  Bidar  [?  Pcdir  in  Sumatra],  Par- 
bhai  bandar  [or  Birbahai  bandar],  Bedaaanah, 
Bandar-i-Chin  [ports  of  China],  Malakhah,  [Ma- 
lacca], Bedrasa  [?  Madras,  or,  perhaps,  Bhadresar 
in  Gulf  of  Kachh],  Raisin,  Damar,  Rakal  [?Ra- 
khang  =  Arracan],  Jawah  [Java]. 

*  The  port  of  Somnit. 

t  The  town  and  the  river  of  "  Agacaim  "  (Agaeai  or  Agaam)  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Portuguese  writers.  The  town  ivm  on  the  creek  north  of 
Bassein.  Coato  says  it  was  north  of  Bassein,  and  Faria  y  Sousa  that  it  was 
foorteen  leagues  from  C haul . — See  Appendix,  "Faria  7  Sanaa,"  Tom.  I.,  Ft.  IV., 
Chap.  IT. 

J  On  the  river  which  joins  the  sea  at  Bassein.    The  Ealliene  of  the  Greeks. 

§  The  MSS.  used  agree  in  this  reading,  but  Bird  has  "  Gobi  "  (Gob)  ,  which 
ma;  perhaps  be  correct.  Major  Watson  also  has  this  latter  reading  in  hia 
HSS. 

||  Also  "  Khari  pattan."     It  is  Gheria,  the  port  of  Angria. 

f  P  perhaps  "  Kooha  "  (or  "  Koja,"  as  in  Hyderabad  MS.)  for  Cochin.  The 
Hyderabad  MB.  has  also  "  Shashaat  "  for  "  Shaght "  bandar. 

**  P  Kalpani,  one  of  the  LacoadiTes. 

ft  «  Nand-snst,"  in  one  oopy  j  "  Shashsat "  in  Hyderabad  MS. 

tt  Only  twenty-six  names  are  given,  except  in  the  Hyderabad  MS.,  which 
gives  a  Bldfr  after  Bfdar,  but  this  may  be  an  error. 

§§  Colonel  Yule  has  kindly  suggested  some  of  these  Identifications ;  bat, 
as  said  in  the  note  regarding  this  subject,  given  on  the  next  page,  perfect 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  this  author,  who  appears  merely  to  have 
oopied  the  names  from  old  revenue  accounts,  and  candidly  admits  that  his  lirt 
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The  ports  of  the  English  were  four  mahdls,  ibranimfs. 
and  of  the  Dutch   two  makdU :  total  six,  pro- 
ducing         10,00,000 


(Total,  one  krdr)    1,00,00,000* 


Nizam  Shah  Bahri,  'A'dil  Shin  Bijapuri,  Haehim  of  Birar 
and  Ilichpur,  Kutb  Shall  of  Golkondah,  and  Rajah  'AH  Kh&n 
of  Burh&npur,  used  to  pay  every  year,  as  tribute  (pethkash), 
twenty-five  lakhs  of  Mtu— 25,00,000  hum.f 

The  statements  above  made  may  appear  to  many  incredible, 
yet,  on  a  reference  to  the  "  Mirdt-iStkandari,"  such  persons 
will  be  amazed  at  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  kings  and 
nobles  of  Gujarat,  the  numbers  of  their  armies,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  their  wealth.  More,  indeed,  might  be  said.  The 
magnificence  of  Malik  A'Ja^J  slave  of  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  is 
itself  a  proof  of  what  has  been  stated.  Other  evidences  of  the 
magnificence  of  those  times  are  the  fine  gardens  and  palaces, 
the  forts,  the  masjids,  the  tanks,  and  the  wells,  all  still  exist- 
ing. Although  there  are  no  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ahmadab&d,  yet  the  city  is  built  of  hard  stone§  brought 
from  places  at  a  great  distance. 

The  details  of  the  aarkdrg  and  the  tributes  have  been  copied 
from  the  records  of  Mul  Chand,  who,  like  his  forefathers,  was 
Record  Keeper  to  the  (local)  Administration  (Niz&mat).     No 


•  It  is  not  to  be  (apposed,  of  course,  that  all  those  porta  as  enumerated 
paid  tribute  direct  to  Bahadur  Shall.  Many,  ouch  as  "Maltah,"  and 
"  Malakhah,"  were  far  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  bat  import  does  paid  on  goods 
coming  thence  were  Bet  down  under  this  head.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
the  names  of  the  ports  have  been  extracted  from  the  original  records,  and  set 
down  without  much  regard  to  accuracy  of  nomenclature  or  to  geographical 
seqoonco  of  position. 

t  This  makes  up  the  total  of  the  miscellaneous  returns  annually  to  one 
Ict6t  of  Ibrdhbnti  and  25,00,000  hum,  which  were  received  in  Bahidar  Shah's 

I  Borne  account  of  this  nobleman  will  be  found  further  on  in  the  account 
of  the  reigns  of  Hahmud  Bigarha  and  his  successor  Mnzaffar. 

|  This  is  LU.  tfSU-  sanj  khdrd,  the  "  hard  "  stone,  or  PatiiAU  stone,  already 
described  in  note  J  on  p.  4.  It  was  employed  not  only  in  the  construction  of 
Ahnudebad,  bat  slso  of  Anhilwerah  Fattan. 
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other  source  of  information  was  obtainable,  bo  there  may  be 
some  errors  in  the  names  of  the  ports,  &c.  Sultan  Sikandar 
Bahl61,  King  of  Dehli,  frequently  observed  that  "the  support 
of  the  throne  of  Dehli  is  wheat  andjowdr,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  realm  of  Gujarat  is  coral  and  pearls,  for  there  are 
eighty-four  ports  under  the  throne  of  Gujarat," 

On  the  length  and  breadth  and  the  four  boundaries  of  the 
Province,  its  sarkdrs,  parganahs,  ports,  villages,  and 
cultivation ;  its  total  productions,  and  revenues  of  former 
years,  as  ascertained  after  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar. 

Its  length  was  two  hundred  and  ninety  has ;  on  the  east 
side  from  Ahmadabad  to  Bansbalah,  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Malwah,  one  hundred  and  twenty  k6s;  on  the  west,  from 
Ahmadabad  to  Dwarka,  otherwise  called  Jagat,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  k6s,  bounded  by  the  sea.  Its  breadth  was  three 
hundred  kds.  On  the  north,  from  Ahmadabad  to  Bar-gaon, 
bordering  on  the  sarkdr  of  Jalor  in  A'jmir,  one  hundred  and 
ten  kds;  on  the  south,  one  hundred  and  ninety  kds — that  is, 
from  Ahmadabad  to  the  port  of  Surat  one  hundred  and  ten  kds, 
and  from  Surat  to  the  pass  of  Kbanapur,  near  to  Khandesh 
and  Baglauah,  eighty  kds. 

At  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar'B  conquest,  there  were 
twenty-five  sarkdrs  belonging  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Gujarat. 
Nine  of  these  sarkdrs  had  been  acquired  by  the  Kings  of  Gu- 
jarat as  conquests  from  other  provinces,  and  under  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor,  these  sarkdrs  were  reannexed  to  their  original 
provinces  by  the  Subaddr  Shahah-ud-din  Ahmad  Khan*  in  the 
year  986  h.  (1578  a.d.).  The  sarkdrs  of  Jddhpdr,  Jalor,  and 
Nagtfr,  were  united  to  A'jmir;  Mulhe'r  and  Nandurbar  to 
Khande'sh ;  the  sarkdrs  of  Base"  [Bassein],  Mambe"  [Bombay], 

i  the  oloning  chapter 
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and  Daman  in  the  low  land  of  the  Kokan  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  hat-wearing  Europeans ;  the  sarkdr  of  Danda- 
Bajpuri  in  the  possession  of  Malik  'Ambar.  It  is  recorded 
that  Sultan  Bahadar  of  Gujarat  gave  this  sarkdr  as  dowry  with 
his  daughter,  to  Malik  'Ambar,*  in  charge  of  the  gate  of 
Danlatabad.  In  the  reign  of  Akbar  sixteen  aarkdri  were 
settled  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  Gujarat.  Ten  of  these 
paid  their  revenues  into  the  Imperial  treasury ;  (of  these,)  one, 
the  tark&r  of  Siirat,  belonged  to  the  revenue  officials  of  the 
province ;  the  remaining  nine  belonged  to  the  diwdni  (revenue 
administrator}  of  the  Subah. 

Sarkara.  M*kik. 

Ahmadabad          ....  S3 
Bharu;          ...                  .14 

Pattan 17 

Barodah 14 

Nadot 12 

Chimpanir 18 

Qodhrah 11 

Sorath 68 

Nawa-nagar,  or  Islam- nagar          .  17 

184 

The  last-named  was  wrongfully  overrun  by  the  Jam  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  'A'lamgir,  and  is  in  his  occupation  still. 
The  sarkdrs  comprised  one  hundred  and  eighty  .four  mahdht  in 
cities  and  parganahs,  fifteen  ports,  and  ten  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  and  a  half  villages.  Two  hamlets  {purah) 
besides  these  were  not  entered  in  the  records  because  they  were 
held  by  zamittddrs.     The  area  measured,  during  a  period  of  six 

*  The  expression  in  the  original  ia  jIj!  lsJ^j  ^f^^W,  which  seems  to 
imply  some  special  command  in  the  garrison.  An  officer  of  this  name  (Malik 
'Ambar)  ia  mentioned  us  in  rebellion  against  Akbar  and  Jahoogir,  in  the 
"  A'in-i-Atbari,"  roL  i.  pp.  887  and  389,  Bloohmann's  translation  j  bat  this  can 
hardly  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  Malik  'Ambar  of  the  text. 
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months,  by  B-ajah  Todar  Mai,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  and  under  his  orders,  amounted  to  one  krtfr,  twenty- 
three  lakhs,  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
bighahs,  and  nine  bitwahs  (1,33,60,594.9).  Eighty-three 
lakhs,  forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
bighahs,  and  three  bitwahs  were  cultivable;  the  rest  was  built 
upon  or  was  jungle.  The  whole  of  the  sarkdrs  of  Sorath, 
Godhrah,  and  Islam-nagar,  and  forty-nine  mahdls  belonging  to 
other  sarkdrs  were  not  measured,  bo  their  area  does  not  appear 
in  the  revenue  records. 

The  sarkdrs  not  under  regular  revenue  assessment,  but 
belonging  to  zaminddrs,  and  only  paying  tribute  when  exacted 
by  the  ndzim  of  the  province  with  an  army,*  were  the  sarkdrs 
of  Diingarpur,  Bansbalah,  Kachh  or  Suliman-nagar  [Islam- 
nagar],  Sirdhi,  Siinth,  and  the  tarkdr  of  R&m-nagar,  the 
tribute  of  which  belonged  to  the  governor)-  of  the  port  of  Siirat.  J 
Although  these  sarkdrs,  in  preceding  reigns,  were  never  under 
the  diwdn  of  the  province,  the  total  revenue,  exclusive  of  the 
port  of  Siirat  and  of  course  of  remissions,  and  surplus  collec- 
tions, amounted  to  seventy-nine  krdrs,  ninety-six  lakhs,  forty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen  ddms  (79,96,45,213). 
This  was  the  total  up  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Muhamad 
Shah. 

Of  this  sum,  twenty  krdrs,  eighty-two  lakhs,  and  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  ddms  (20,82,00,342)  went  into  the 
private  treasury  of  the  Emperor  {kkdlsah-i-sharlfah),  and  was 
appropriated  for  his  personal  use.     Two  krdrs  and  twenty  lakhs 


•  Thia  was  what  was  commonly  known  aa  mvXk-gM,  "  taking  the  country," 
and  was  constantly  practised  by  the  Kings  of  Gnjarit  and  their  snooessors,  in 
territories  which  they  had  subjugated  but  had  not  brought  under  regular 
settlement.  The"Naiini"  was  a  governor  or  high  officer,  whoae  especial 
doty  it  was  to  look  after  the  military  and  police  of  a  sibah,  or  government, 
and  generally  to  preserve  order.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Moghul  empire,  he 
was  usually  confined  to  these  duties ;  the  diwdni,  i.e.  the  revenue  and  oivil 
administration,  being  given  to  another  officer. 

t  The  Hyderabad  US.  has  "  to  the  revenue  official  (muteaddir)  of  Burst." 
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of  dams  (2,20,00,000)  went  for  the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  the  subah.  Besides  his  personal  jdglrs  and  those  of  his 
subordinates,  and  in  addition  to  the  payments  from  the 
zaminddrt,  twenty-four  lakh*  were  assigned  to  the  ndzim  of 
the  province.  The  balance  was  appropriated  to  the  pay  of  the 
amir$,  mantabd&rt*  (whether  at  bead-quarters  or  detached), 
and  other  officers,  and  the  contingents  of  the  faujddrs  of  the 
province. 

Nearly  one  krdr  and  twenty  lakhs  of  ddms,  fifty  thousand 
Irighas  of  cultivable  land,  one  hundred  and  three  villages,  and 
one  lakh  and  forty  thousand  rupees  in  cash  from  the  govern- 
ment treasury,  besides  the  gifts  made  by  governors  from  their 
own  jdgtrs,  were  bestowed  under  royal  grants  and  orders  in 
various  departments  in  madad  ma'dsh  and  in'dm  grants,  and 
in  monthly  and  daily  payments  to  distinguished  skids  and 
she'khs. 

There  were,  one  with  another,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
stations  of  faiyddrrf  and  thdnahddrsf ;  two  hundred  and  three 
forts,  great  and  small,  of  stone  and  brick,  besides  forts  which 
various  persons  have  built  since. 

The  total  receipts  of  a  year  (hdsil-i-sdi-i-akmal)  amounted 
to  one  krdr,  twenty-three  lakhs,  fifty-six  thousand  rupees.  The 
total  expended  amounted  to  one  krdr  of  rupees,  and  in  former 
times  to  sixty  lakhs  of  rupees,  besides  the  tribute  payable  to 
the  imperial  throne  and  to  the  ndzitns. 

•  Mamabdart  were  a  kind  of  official  ranking  according  to  the  men  they 
were  expected  to  supply  for  war,  4c,  ao  that  their  allowances  practically  cor- 
responded to  their  rank;  and,  therefore,  mansab  will  usually  be  rendered 
"  allowances  "  in  the  following  pages.  (For  fuller  particulars,  see  Vol.  i. 
"  A'in-i-Akbftri,"  Blochmann's  translation.) 

t  Grades  of  officials  with  police  authority  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
latter  name  is  sometimes  also  given  to  the  offioer  in  command  of  a  small 
military  post,  bnt  it  is  here  nsed  in  the  former  sense  no  donbt. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OP  GUJARAT.* 

In  ancient  times  the  country  of  Gujarat  was  in  the  possession 
of  Rajputs  and  Kolis.  All  the  chiefs  were  independent^  and 
exercised  no  power  or  authority  over  each  other ;  but  year  by 
year  the  army  of  Rajah  Phur  D66,X  Rajah  of  Kanauj,  who  at 
that  time  was  lord  paramount  of  all  the  Rajahs  of  Hindustan, 
came  into  the  country,  and,  after  receiving  something  by  way 
of  tribute,^  returned.  At  length  this  Rajah  put  to  death  a 
dependant  named  Sawant  Singh  (who  was  of  evil  disposition, 
and  had  raised  a  sedition),  and  gave  up  his  house  to  plunder. 
Sawant  Singh's  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  terrified  at  the  death 

*  It  is  intended  to  give  a  summary  of  the  pre-Mahomedan  history  of 
Gujarat  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  ;  only  a  few  explanatory  notes,  therefore, 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  text. 

t  The  story  as  here  told  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  little  Is  known  from 
other  Bonroea  of  the  history  of  Gujarat  at  the  period  to  which  the  passage  relates. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Valabhfs,  which  had  for  several  oentnries  been  apparently 
the  superior  over  many  or  most  of  the  petty  local  chiefs  in  Gujarat,  owed 
itself,  it  seems  probable,  at  least  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Kanauj  kings. 
The  Valabhf  dynasty,  however,  was  pretty  certainly  broken  up  by  internal 
dissensions  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  oentury  a.d.,  and  the  state  of 
affair*  described  by  the  "  Mirit-i-Ahmadi,"  as  existing  at  the  oloaa  of  that 
oentury,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  to  result  under  such  oiicumstanoes, 
that  is  to  say,  the  coexistence  of  a  congeries  of  petty  independent  states, 
nominally  tributary  to  Knnanj. 

J  Riijak  Ph&r  D46,  in  some  MSB.  Bfiiir  D46.  It  may  perhaps  stand  for 
j\jj  J'lidr,  and  refer  to  the  tribe  of  tbe  then  ruling  dynasty  of  Kanauj  |  if  so, 
the  passage  would  read,  "  tbe  Puir  Rijah  Rajah  06a  at  Kanauj." 

5  The  original  is  g*A«^  y1yj<*. 
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of  her  husband,  lost  her  senses,  and,  as  fated  by  heaven,  wan- 
dered towards  Gujarat,  and  in  an  uninhabited  waste  gave  birth 
to  a  son.  One  day  a  person  named  Saba!  1)66*  discovered  her, 
and  he,  after  learning  her  circumstances,  took  compassion  on 
her.  He  placed  her  in  charge  of  one  of  his  attendants,  who 
brought  her  to  Badhanptir,  and  carefully  attended  to  the 
nurture  of  the  boy.  When  the  lad  came  to  years  of  discretion 
he  frequented  abandoned  and  desperate  company,  and  became 
a  highway  robber  and  a  vagabond.  It  so  happened  that  some 
treasure  which  was  being  conveyed  from  Gujarat  to  Konauj 
fell  into  his  hands.  Thenceforward  Fortune  favoured  him,  and 
by  degrees  he  established  an  independent  authority  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  He  was  joined  by  a  grain-dealer  named 
Champa, t  who  restrained  him  from  his  evil  courses,  and  guided 
him  to  a  reputable  course  of  life.  In  his  fiftieth  year  he  had 
established  his  rule  and  assumed  the  title  of  Ban  Raj  ("The 
Forest  King  ").  He  laid  out  the  city  of  Pattan,  and  made  it 
his  seat  of  government,  and  from  that  time  Pattan  was  the 
capital  of  Gujarat,  until  the  founding  of  the  mighty  city  of 
Ahmadabad.  When  he  resolved  upon  constructing  the  city 
of  Pattan  be  went  out  on  an  expedition,  avowedly  for  pleasure 
and  for  hunting,  but  really  in  order  to  discover  and  select  a 
suitable  site.  A  shepherd  named  Anhal  became  aware  of  his 
real  design,  and  agreed  to  show  the  King  a  suitable  spot,  on 
condition  that  his  own  name,  "  Anhal,"  should  be  given  to  the 
projected  city.  He  stated  that  he  had  there  seen  a  hare 
deliver  herself  from  the  jaws  of  a  dog  tiy  its  courage  and  daring. 
The  town  was  built,  and  was  accordingly  called  Auhal-warali, 
which  by  degrees  was  corrupted  into  Nahr-warah,  or  Nahr- 

*  The  MBS.  all  agree  in  this  name,  which  by  Bird,  however,  is  given  as 
"Rajah  80."  Tod  calls  him  "  Bailag  Bur  Aoharya-"  Baa  Bii  is  euitl  to 
have  allied  himself  with  a  robber  chief,  called  Surapal  of  MMlah.  Tod's 
"  Western  India,"  p.  153.  The  Baa  Mala  calls  the  father  Jay  Bhakar,  the 
adopted  father  SbUgan  Buri,  and  the  Bajah  of  Kanauj  Bhim. 

t  Some  MSB.  have  another  word  after  that  rendered  "grain-dealer";  in 
the  Hyderabad  M8.  it  reads  as  "  Sanerfa."  The  "  Baneriahs  "  are  a  noted 
tribe  of  plundering  vagrants. 
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walah.  When  it  was  completed,  and  a  pleasant  city,  it  was 
called  Fattan,  a  Hindi  word  which  signifies  a  "  choice  "  city, 
and  it  was  also  called  the  "  Seat  of  the  Throne/'  The  year 
802*  of  Bikramajit,  corresponding  with  130  h.  (747  a.b.), 
or,  as  some  say,  303  b.  (817  a.d.),  is  the  date  of  the 
foundation^ 

Be  it  known  that  Rajahs  of  these  tribes  have  held  rule  in  this 
kingdom,  the  Chawarahs,j;  the  Solankhis,  and  the  Baghe'lahs. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  number  of  kings  of  each  family  and 
the  duration  of  their  rule.  The  A'in-i-Akbarl  of  Ab-ul-Fazl 
records  that  the  number  of  persons  of  the  three  families  was 
twenty-three,  and  the  period  of  their  authority  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  and  four  months,  until  the  time  when 
the  Musulmans  obtained  the  ascendancy. 

Of  the  Chawarah  race  there  were  seven  persons. 

1.  Ban  Raj,  who  first  ascended  the 

throne,  and  died  when  about    .     60  years  of  age. 

2.  Jog  Raj,  his  son,  who  succeeded 


his  father,  and  reigned 

3.  Khem,  or  Bhim  Raj  . 

4.  Rajah  Pithor     . 

5.  Bajah  Bije  Singh 

6.  Bajah  Rawat  Singh    . 

7.  Sawant  Singh,  the  last 


35  years. 


15 

7 


196 


For  one  hundred  and  ninety -six  years  this  tribe  of  Chawarahs 
continued  to  reign. 

•  Borne  MSB.  hare  612,  but,  of  comae,  neither  date  is  consistent  with  the 
Hijra  dates  given.     The  preponderance  of  authority  ia  in  favour  of  802. 

t  The  Hydor&b&d  MS.  here  gives  aome  astronomical  details  regarding  the 
date,  evidently  taken  from  a  Hindu  authority,  bat  they  are  incorrectly  tran- 
scribed and  unintelligible,  and  are  not,  therefore,  reproduced, 

J  Tod,  "  Travels  in  Western  India,' '  p.  158,  gives  a  tradition  that  the  name 
of  Ban  Big's  father  was  .laorij — a  Saurah  prince  of  Deo'-bandar  (Uiu) — and 
considers  the  word  Chdwarh,  or  Chdieah,  to  be  merely  a  mispronunciation  of 
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The  sovereignty  passed  from  the  Chawarahs  to  the  S61ankhis* 
in  the  following  manner : — Rajah  Sawant  Singh  Chawarah,  the 
last  of  his  race,  had  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to  a  man 
of  the  S61ankhi  tribe.  She  died  before  childbirth,  and  a  male 
child  was  born  by  the  Cesarean  operation.  The  moon  was  in 
the  mansion  Shaulah,  which  in  Hindi  is  called  Mul,  and  so  the 
boy  was  named  Mul  Rfij.  The  Rajah  brought  him  up  as  his 
son,  and  took  great  pains  with  his  education.  When  the  boy 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  Sawant  Singh,  when  intoxicated 
with  the  purple  wine,  named  him  heir-apparent.  When  he 
came  to  himself  he  repudiated  his  drunken  declaration.  Never- 
theless, after  he  passed  away  from  this  mortal  world,  Mul  Raj 
Solankhi,  watching  bis  opportunity,  got  possession  of  the  Raj. 
After  this,  ten  individuals  of  his  race  reigned  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  years,  three  months,  and  two  days. 


1. 


Mul  Raj  . 

Jamand     . 

Balaya     . 

Diila,  brother  of  Jamand 

Rajah  Blum  Deo 

Rajah  Karan 

Sid  Raj  Jai  Singh 

Kunwar  Pal 

Aji  Pal,  poisoned  bis  mas- 
ter and  seized  his  power . 

Lakhu  Mul  Deo,  descended 
from  a  brother  of  BWm 
De"o       . 


Years. 
56 


Months.     Dayn. 


•  The  BoTankhi  kings  were  probably  Chilukya  o: 
StHankhi  being  apparently  a  local  corruption  of  that  n 
say  here  that  the  outline  of  their  history  give  *-  L' 
projimation  to  the  truth.      "  '    ' 

Appendix  to  Vol.  II. 
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In  tfae  reign  of  Jitmand  Scilankhi,*  in  the  year  416  h.  (1025 
a.d.),  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  marched  by  way  of  Mul tan  with 
the  intention  of  waging  religious  war  against  S6mnat.f  He 
came  through  the  territories  of  Nahrwalah  Patten.  Rajah 
Jamand,  feeling  unable  to  resist  him,  abandoned  Pattan  and 
fled.  Sultan  Mahmud  then  established  himself  in  that  city, 
and  having  refitted  his  army  there,  proceeded  thence  against 
Somnat,  and  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  in  Zi-k'adah  of  the 
same  year.  After  the  conquest  of  Somnat,  he  learned  that 
Rajah  Jamand,  who  had  fled  from  his  approach,  had  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  fort  about  forty-fire  k6*  distant.  Mahmiid  con- 
ceived the  design  of  capturing  that  fort,J  and  marched  against 
it.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  that  the  fort  was  protected 
by  deep  water,  which  encircled  it  on  all  sides.  Two  divers 
were  brought  before  him,  whom  he  questioned  regarding  the 
depth  of  the  water.  They  informed  him  that  there  was  a  place 
at  which  a  passage  was  possible,  but  that  if  the  flood  tide 
should  come  in  during  the  transit  every  man  would  be  drowned. 
Mahmud,  trusting  in  the  favour  of  God,  entered  the  water  and 
arrived  with  his  cavalry  aafe  at  the  foot  of  the  fort.  Rajah 
Jamand,  when  he  was  informed  of  this,  fled  precipitately,  and 
immense  spoil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army  of  Islam.  The 
people  of  the  garrison  were  slain.  The  author  of  the  "  Rauzat- 
us-Safa"  has  given  a  wonderful  account  of  this  conquest. § 

It  is  related  that  after  Mahmud  had  succeeded  in  the  con- 
quest of  Somnat,  he  proposed  to  remain  there  for  some  years, 
because  the  country  was  of  great  extent,  but  especially  because 
in  those  parts  there  were  mines  where  pure  gold  was  found, 
and,  moreover,  Serandip  (Ceylon)  was  the  place  whence  all 

*  The  wrong  name  is  given,  BJiim  Deo  (Bhfma  Deva)  wm  the  king  who 
was  really  on  the  throne  at  the  time  of  Mahmud'&i  invasion. 
t  The  Persian  spelling  of  this  name  is  adopted  here, 
t  It  is  intended  to  discuss  the  locality  of  this  fort  in  the   Appendix  to 

vol.  n. 

§  Bee  an  account  of  a  ballad  describing  the  fall  of  Somnat,  by  Colonel 
Watson,  in  the  "  Indian  Antiq.,"  vol.  viiL  p.  133. 
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precious  stones  *  were  brought  to  Hindustan,  and  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  country.  His  ministers  represented 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  abandon  Khorasan,  and  to  make 
Somnat  his  capital.  The  Sultan  decided  to  return;  but  he 
said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  someone  to  under- 
take the  settlement  and  defence  of  the  country  (i.e.  Somuat). 
His  courtiers  represented  that,  as  his  authority  in  the  country 
would  not  be  great,  it  would  be  politic  to  select  for  the  appoint- 
ment some  native  of  the  locality. 

The  Sultan  accordingly  discussed  the  matter  with  those 
people  of  the  country  who  were  well  disposed  and  loyal  to 
him.  Certain  of  them  remarked  that  there  was  no  one  who, 
as  regards  nobility  and  ancient  descent,  could  compare  with 
the  family  of  the  local  rulers,  and  that  there  was  one  scion  of 
that  race  still  remaining,  who  had  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
Brahman  and  occupied  himself  with  learning  and  religious 
austerities ;  and  it  was  represented  that  if  the  King  were 
disposed  to  give  the  government  to  him,  it  would  be  an  un- 
objectionable arrangement.  Others  contradicted  this  state- 
ment, and  said  this  ascetic/1'  Dabishalim,  was  a  man  of  evil 
disposition,  and  that  it  was  by  Divine  mercy  that  he  had  been 
brought  low,  and  that  his  austerities  and  (self-)  discipline  were 
not  voluntary,  but  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  cast  into 
prison  by  his  own  kindred,  and  that  to  save  his  life  he  had 
sought  refuge  in  an  ascetic's  cell.  There  was  (they  said) 
another  Dabishalim,  a  relative  of  the  first-named,  who  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  wisdom  and  lore  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  who  at  that  time  was  actually  ruling  in  such  and  such  a 
province ;  and  they  said  that  the  best  thing  the  Sultan  could 
do  would  be  to  nominate  Aim  to  the  government,  and  to  Bend 
him  a  summons.  He  would  certainly  come,  and  would  take 
fitting  measures  for  the  establishment  and  settlement  of  the 
King's  authority.     He  was  a  man  straightforward  and  true  to 

•  taijil)  ydkit,  literally,  "rubies  or  sapphires. " 

j-  \\3yt  mvrt&s. 
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his  word,  and  if  he  undertook  to  pay  the  revenue  and  tribute, 
he  would,  in  spite  of  the  long  distance,  transmit  it  regularly 
year  by  year  to  the  Ghazni  treasury.  The  Sultan  said  that  if  this 
personage  (the  second  D&bishalim)  bad  come  to  him  and  asked 
for  the  government,  it  would  have  been  accorded  to  him ;  but 
that  it  was  hardly  expedient  to  make  over  so  important  a 
kingdom  to  a  man  who,  being  already  accepted  as  a  ruler  in 
Hindustan,  had  not  up  to  that  moment  paid  any  tribute  or 
offered  any  fealty.  In  fine,  he  desired  D&bishalim  the  Ascetic 
to  be  summoned,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to  him.  This  person 
undertook  to  pay  the  revenue  and  tribute,  and  said  that  he 
would  never  in  all  his  life  do  anything  at  variance  with  the 
Sult&n's  interests,  and  would  transmit  to  the  Sultan's  treasury 
all  the  gold  and  precious  stones  produced  from  the  mines  of 
Hindustan.  But  (he  represented)  that  besides  himself  there  was 
another  D&biahalim  who  bore  him  desperate  enmity;  in  fact, 
there  had  been  already  war  and  bloodshed  between  them.  It 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  as  soon  as  this  man  heard  of  the 
Sultan's  departure,  he  would  attack  him,  and  since  he  could 
not  be  then  prepared,  he  would  assuredly  be  overthrown  and 
his  adversary  would  get  possession  of  the  kingdom.  If,  how- 
ever (he  said),  the  Sultan  would  now  march  agsinst  his  enemy, 
the  malevolence  of  the  latter  would  be  averted,  and  he  himself 
would  undertake  to  pay  into  the  Ghazni  treasury  a  revenue 
equal  to  that  of  both  Khorasan  and  Kabul.  The  Sult&n  said 
that  he  had  started  from  Ghazni  for  the  purpose  of  waging  a 
religious  war,  and  had  not  returned  thither  for  three  whole 
years,  and  it  would  not  much  signify  if  he  did  not  return  for 
another  six  months.  So  he  accordingly  started  to  attack 
D&bishalim's  kingdom.  The  people  of  Somnfit  told  (the  ascetic) 
Dabishaltm  that  he  had  not  done  well  in  inciting  the  King  to 
this  attack,  and  that  a  person  whom  the  Lord  had  blessed  with 
majesty  and  glory,  and  deemed  worthy  of  honour,  would  not 
be  overcome  by  any  endeavour  or  accusation  on  bis  part. 
This  saying  was  reported  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  shaken  in  his 
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resolution.  Still,  as  he  had  already  ordered  the  expedition, 
and  -was  never  disposed  to  cancel  or  alter  his  orders,  he  even- 
tually marched  against  that  country,  and,  having  conquered 
Dabishalim's  dominions,  he  brought  him  away  captive,  and 
offered  to  make  him  over  to  Dabishalim  the  Ascetic.  This 
Dabishalim,  however,  represented  that  according  to  his  reli- 
gion it  was  a  grievous  Bin  to  put  a  royal  personage  to  death  j 
indeed,  the  whole  army  would  be  disgusted  with  any  king 
who  put  another  to  death,  and  would  revolt  against  him.  The 
practice  of  the  kings  of  those  parts  was,  when  they  had  over- 
come an  enemy,  to  make  a  narrow  cell  underneath  their 
throne,  and  in  this  to  place  this  enemy  on  a  seat  {masnad), 
and  then  to  close  the  doors,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture, 
which  was  daily  opened,  [through  it  food  was  given  to  the 
prisoner,*]  and  it  was  then  closed  again. 

During  the  time  that  the  reigning  king  lived,  his  enemy 
remained  in  this  dungeon.  Dabishalim  the  Ascetic,  however, 
said  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  keep  his 
enemy  confined  in  this  fashion,  and  he  entreated  the  Sultan 
to  take  the  captive  away  with  himself  to  Ghazni  j  but  requested 
that  when  he  had  established  his  kingdom  and  was  confirmed 
on  the  throne,  the  Sultan  would  send  his  enemy  back  to  him 
again,  that  he  might  keep  him  in  confinement  in  the  manner 
described.  If  the  King,  he  said,  would  consent,  it  would  be  a 
great  condescension.  The  Sultan  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
sounded  the  drum  of  departure.  Dabishalim  the  Ascetic 
ascended  the  throne  of  Somnat,  and  sent  after  the  Sultan 
rarities  and  costly  gifts,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
ministers  by  various  services.  Accordingly,  after  he  was  esta- 
blished in  his  kingdom,  in  transmitting  treasure  and  jewels  to 
the  Sultan,  he  sent  also  for  his  enemy.  The  Sultan  hesitated 
to  despatch  the  latter,  not  liking  to  deliver  an  innocent  man 


*  These  words  are  not  found 

i-Wui;i,"    and'  are  evidently 
thig  translation. 
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into  the  hands  of  his  foe ;  bat  Dabishalim  the  ABcetic  had, 
by  his  valuable  gifts,  made  the  ministers  and  courtiers  Ms 
part.izans,  and  they  all  declared  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  waste  pity  on  an  infidel  Kafir,  and  that,  moreover,  the  King 
ought  not  to  violate  his  promises  and  his  oath,  and  that  such 
conduct  would  virtually  be  an  act  of  hostility  against  D&bi- 
shalim the  Ascetic,  and  that  be  might  lose  his  authority  in 
Somnat  thereby.  The  Sultan,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  noblea, 
delivered  over  the  young  man  to  the  people  of  Dabishalim  the 
Ascetic,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  chiefs  of  India  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  to  forward  him  to  the  borders  of  S6mnat. 

When  he  reached  the  territories  of  Somnat,  Dabishalim  the 
Ascetic  ordered  the  cell  under  the  throne  to  be  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  Now  it  was  also  a  practice  with  the  Kings  of 
Somnat,  whenever  an  enemy  was  brought  near  the  seat  of 
government,  that  the  King  should  go  out  one  stage  to  meet 
him,  and  should  place  on  his  head  his  private  basin  and  water- 
ewer,  and  then  make  him  go  before  his  horse's  head  as  far 
as  the  palace.  After  that  the  King  seated  himself  on  his 
throne,  and  his  enemy  was  confined  in  the  dungeon,  and  seated 
on  the  cushion  within  it.  Dabishalim  the  Ascetic,  in  accordance 
with  this  custom,  went  out ;  but  there  was  some  delay  in  the 
reception  of  his  enemy,  and  he  determined  to  hunt.  So  the 
King  and  his  troops  employed  themselves  till  the  air  grew 
hot,  and  the  King's  followers  took  shelter  in  holes  and  corners. 
D&bishalim  the  Ascetic  himself  Bat  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  cast  a  red  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and  went  to  Bleep. 
In  that  jangle  were  many  (flying)  creatures,  with  strong  claws 
and  sharp  beaks,  and  one  of  these,  flying  by,  imagined  that 
the  red  handkerchief  was  a  piece  of  meat,  so  swooped  down 
from  the  air,  struck  its  claw  into  the  handkerchief,  and  carried 
it  off  in  its  beak ;  one  of  D&bishalim  the  Ascetic's  eyes  was 
blinded  by  the  blow  of  that  creature's  beak.  Confusion  fell 
on  the  army,  and,  simultaneously,  they  brought  in  the  young 
man.     When  the  courtiers  saw  that  Dabishalim  the  Ascetic 
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had  been  supernatural!?  afflicted,*  and  that  a  miraculous  fate 
had  befallen  him,  and  that,  moreover,  except  the  young  man, 
no  one  else  had  any  right  or  claim  by  kindred  to  the  throne, 
they  unanimously  saluted  the  latter  as  King.  A  small  minority 
who  opposed  were  overpowered,  and  the  same  basin  and  water- 
ewer  which  had  been  brought  for  that  youth  were  placed  on 
the  head  of  Dabishalim  the  Ascetic,  and  they  made  him  run 
(before  them)  to  the  royal  palace,  and  sent  him  to  be  confined 
in  the  cell  which  had  been  constructed.  Glory  be  to  God,  that 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  manifested  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition ;  or,  as  Khwajah  Khnsru  says, — 
Who  digs  a  pitfall  for  hit  hated  foe 
Digs  hii  own  pathway  to  the  realms  below. 
[Tho  episode  here  related  at  length  is  found  in  several  historioat  works, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  comment  by  European  scholars, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  regarded  it  as  of  any  historical  value.  It  is 
shown,  however,  by  the  quotation  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Hahomedan 
Historians  of  India,"  p.  500,  that  the  story  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  "  Majraa- 
i-Wasaya,"  the  author  of  whioh,  Nizam -nl-Mulk,  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
official  position,  likely  to  have  access  to  trustworthy  sources  of  information, 
and  died  only  half  a  century  after  Mahmud.  The  author  of  the  "Mirit-i. 
Ahmadf,"  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  the  "Majmi-i-Wasiya"  before  him, 
for  he  has  copied  the  narrative  almost  verbatim,  as  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  version  given  above  with  that  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  the 
"  Mahomedan  Historians  "  just  quoted  (and  which  was  corrected  by  the  lata 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  himself).  Nor  are  tbe  leading  facts  of  the  story,  as  told,  in 
themselves  at  all  impossible,  or  indeed  improbable,  though  the  details  may  be 
somewhat  "embellished."  It  is  not  claimed  for  either  Dabishalim  (what- 
ever Hindu  name  that  appellation  represents)  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  So1  lank  in  kings  of  Gujarat,  or  that  the  kingdom  whioh 
Mahmud  committed  to  one  of  them  was  that  of  Gujarat.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  distinctly  called  the  kingdom  of  Sdmnat,  and  the  clear  inference,  from 
the  language  employed,  is  that  they  were  members  of  a  local  dynasty,  whioh 
had  once  been  in  power  there,  but  bad  been  ousted.  Hwen  Tbsang  found 
Sanraabtra  governed  by  a  local  dynasty,  tributary  to  Valsbhf,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  Somnat  ie  in  Sanrashtra.  The  statement  of 
the  "  Mirat-i-Abmadi "  is,  that  the  country  of  Gujarat  was,  at  the  close  of 
that  century,  broken  np  into  many  petty  kingdoms,  independent  of  each 
other ;  and  this  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
several  petty  dynasties,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  local  dynasty  at 
Sdmriat  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  that 
time.  Moreover,  that  such  a  dynasty  should  have  been  expelled,  or  have 
come  to  an  end  shortly  before  Mahmud'n  advent,  is  also  in  accordance  with 
facts.  As  has  been  already  said,  Sanrashtra  was  at  some  time  after  the  seventh 
century  overrun  by  Kashis,  Jharejahs,  and  other  tribes  from  the  north,  in  all 

■  The  word  rendered  "  aupernaturally  afflicted  "  is  dubious  in  the  text  j  it 
has  been  read  as  ^jm,  literally,  "insane"  or  "  bewitched,"  which  is,  perhaps. 
capable  of  bearing  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  above. 
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probability  expelled  thence  by  the  earlier  Mahomedan  invaders ;  indeed,  the 
"Tarikh-i-8drath"  (Burgess's  tran elation,  p.  840),  expressly  gives  Hij&j's 
invasion  as  the  cause  of  the  migration  of  the  Jh&rejihs  to  the  south,  and 
of  their  seizure  of  Bhiij. 

Nor  U  the  action  attributed  to  Mahmud  himself  unlikely  ;  in  fact,  the 
early  Hahomedan  invaders  of  India  often  adopted  snch  a  polkiy,  and  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  territories  which  they  had  overran,  bnt  could  not  per- 
manently occupy,  to  native  rnlers  willing  to  yield  more  or  less  subordination 
to  themselves,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  some  extent  to  maintain  their  power 
Over  the  conquests  thej  had  made.  It  the  representatives  of  an  ancient  and 
popular  bnt  ousted  dynasty  were  On  the  spot,  they  would  be  exactly  tbe 
class  of  persons  who  would  be  selected  for  such  a  charge.  So  far  the  story 
has  every  element  of  probability  about  it,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as 

Bnt  the  purport  of  the  rest  of  the  story  is  evidently  to  give  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  nominee  of  the  conqueror  was  ere  long 
expelled  by  a  popular  rising,  and  the  local  influence  of  the  Mahomedan 
power  in  its  recent  conquests  destroyed.  There  is,  therefore,  every  like- 
lihood of  the  faets  being  more  or  less  distorted,  so  as  to  soothe  Mabotnedan 
susceptibilities.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  details  are  not  in  themselves 
violently  improbable,  and  it  is  only  their  combination  to  produce  the  ultimate 
effect  which  is  extraordinary.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  of  these  details 
which  show  that  the  story  most,  at  least,  have  been  put  together  by  some- 
one having  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  India,  and  of  the  prejudices  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  not  incredible  that,  having  selected  his  nominee,  the 
Saltan  should  use  his  power  to  suppress  anyone  who  was  likely  to  offer  oppo- 
sition to  his  arrangements.  The  accident,  also,  whioh  is  described  as  occur- 
ring to  Dibishalfm  the  Ascetic,  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Some  of  the  Indian  birds  of  prey,  notably  the  common  kite  or  ch<l 
(Milvui  Gowndo)  are  very  bold.  These  last-named  birds  are  well  known 
often  to  swoop  on  the  baskets  in  whioh  meat  is  carried  from  market,  and 
to  carry  off  portions.  In  defence  of  their  nests,  they  will  fly  at  persons 
who  incautiously  approach  too  near  them,  striking  at  their  faces.  The  Editor 
has  known  several  such  cases,  and  in  one  a  wound  waa  inflicted  which  nar- 
rowly missed  destroying  one  eye  of  the  person  attacked.  Again,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  superstition,  widespread  in  India,  which  regards  a  one-eyed 
person  (land,  or,  more  properly,  kdnrd)  as  of  ill  omen.  The  story  of  the 
local  customs  and  the  mode  of  treating  conquered  enemies  is  possibly  ficti- 
tious, though  not  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  tales  reported  in  other  cases. 
So  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  policy  adopted  by  Mahmud  in  dealing  with  the 
territory  of  Sdmn&t,  and  tbe  broad  fact  that  his  nominee  did  not  long  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  himself,  the  facts  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  accepted  as 
authentic  history.  The  remaining  details  are  possibly  true,  but  equally 
likely   to   have    been   invented   to  modify   tbe  unpalatable   story    of   the 

While  Rajah  Shim  Deo#  held  the  sovereignty  of  Nahr- walah, 
Mu'ifc-utUdin  bin  Sam,  otherwise  called  Shahab-ud-din,  becoming 
governor  of  Gbazni  in  570  a.h.  as  deputy  of  his  brother,  led  an 
army  to  IT'ch  in  the  year  574  h.  (1178  a.d.),  and  wrested  that 
country  from  the  Karmatians.     He  also  subdued  Multan,  and 

•  This  name  is  correctly  given ;  tbe  monarch  was  Bhfma  D£va,  the  second 
of  that  name,   of  the  Solankhf  race,  who   reigned  from  about  1178  a.d.  to 

1241  A.D. 
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proposed  to  march  through  the  sandy  desert  against  Gujarat. 
Rajah  Bhim  Deo  met  him,  and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in- 
flicted such  a  defeat  upon  him  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in 
getting  back  to  Ghazni.* 

In  the  year  589  (1193  a.d.)  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak,  the  deputy 
of  Mu'iz*ud-din  at  Dehli,  which  in  those  days  was  the  capital 
of  India,  led  an  army  to  Nahrwalah,  in  Gujar&t,  and  revenged 
the  Sultfin  upon  Bhim  Deo  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Rajah  Sidh  Edj  Jai  Singh  SolankM,  when  he  was  ruler,  con- 
quered the  land  as  far  as  M&lwah,  Burhinpur,  &c.  He  built 
several  great  forts,  such  as  those  of  Bharuj,  Dabhoi,  &c.  He 
constructed  the  tank  of  Sihattar-lingt  at  Pattan.  He  also 
protected  various  tanks  in  Bairamg&on  and  in  Sorath,  by  facing 
them  round  with  stone.  He  founded  Sidhpur,  and  in  it  the 
famous  temple  of  Rudar  MfU,  celebrated  far  and  wide.  It 
is  related  that  when  he  founded  this  temple  he  asked  the 
astrologers  to  fix  an  auspicious  time  for  the  work,  and  they 
foretold  that  the  edifice  would  fall  into  the  power  of  one 
'AlsVud-din,  who  would  become  sovereign  of  Dehli.  The 
Rajah  believed  in  this  prediction,  and  sought  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  aforesaid  Sultan,;  who  said  that,  if  he  did  not  fulfil 


*  The  subjoined  passage  (too)  the  "  Tirfkh.i-Bo'rath,"  though  transferred 
to  Mahmud,  evidently  relates  to  this  defeat.  It  is  carious  (though  of  late 
data  and  probably  only  handing  down  the  story  of  tradition)  in  regard  to  its 
account  of  the  disposal  of  tbe  captives,  which,  if  road  in  the  light  of  Sir  A. 
L  jail's  researches  be  to  the  proselytising  action  of  Hindus,  is  not  per  te  impro- 
bable ;  probably,  too,  pore  Hindu  prejudices  had  in  that  part  of  India  been 
a  good  deal  shaken  by  tbe  prevalence  of  Buddhism,  which  certainly  had  not 
long  been  extinguished  in  that  neighbourhood.  "  Shah  Mahmud  fled  in  dismay 
and  saved  his  life.  Turkish,  Affghan,  and  Moghul  female  prisoners  .  .  .  were 
disposed  of  after  the  command,  '  The  wicked  women  to  the  wicked  men  and 
the  good  women  to  tbe  good  men'  (Koran,  xxiv.  25).  .  .  .  Respectable  men 
were  compelled  to  shave  their  beads  and  were  enrolled  among  the  Chakawll 
and  Widhal  tribes  of  Hi j  puts,  while  the  lower  kinds  were  allotted  to  the 
castes  of  Ktilis,  Khiuts,  Bibriiis,  and  Hers  ;  all,  however,  were  allowed  to 
retain  the  wedding  and  funeral  ceremonies  current  among  themselves,  and 
to  remain  aloof  from  other  classes." — "  Tirfkh-i-Sdrath  "  (Burgess,  pp. 
112,  113). 

t  This  name  is  so  spelt  in  the  text,  but  it  represents  tbe  Sanskrit  SaAasro- 
linga. — See  "  Uahomedan  Historians  of  India,"  vol.  v.  p.  268. 

J  This  is,  of  course,  a  palpable  fable.  Siddha  Rajah  died  long  before  'Ali- 
ad-din  Khelji  was  born. 
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the  astrologers'  prediction,  he  would  at  least  establish  there 
Mahomedan  law.  When,  after  a  while,  'Ala-nd-din  became 
Sultan,  he  led  an  army  there,  and  left  behind  him  the  marks 
of  Mahomedan  supremacy  by  erecting  masjida  and  minars. 
This  Rajah  constructed  many  other  idol  temples  and  tanks  with 
■tone,  too  numerous  to  recount. 

The  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  from  the  S61ankhis  to  the 
Baghelahs  occurred  in  this  way : — Rajah  Lakhii  Mill  Deo,  the 
last  of  the  Solankhis,  left  behind  him  no  son  fit  to  rule,  so 
the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Baghelahs,  and 
six  sovereigns  of  this  line  reigned  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years,  one  month,  and  two  days.* 


1.  Rajah  Anddl  Mill  Deo 

2.  Rajah   Bisal   Deo,   who   built 

Bisal-nagar 
8.  Rajah  Bhim  Deo     . 

4.  Rajah  Arjun  Deo  . 

5.  Rajah  Sarang  Deo 

6.  Rajah  Karan  Deo  . 


12 


10 
21 
6 

126 


As  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Eternal  and  Unchangeable  One 
that  the  light  of  Islam  and  the  practice  of  the  one  law  should 
be  made  manifest  in  these  parts,  (therefore)  the  rule  of  the  three 
races  of  infidel  kings  came  to  an  end,  in  order  that  the  throne 
might  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  people  specially  endowed 
with  the  faith  of  purity  and  the  law  of  patience,  and  in  order 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  of  the  (true)  faith  should  flash  from 
all   four   quarters   on  the  obscurity  of  unbelief;  so  that,  by 

•  This  ii  a  rather  meagre  account.  Aa  a  matter  of  foot,  the  Bighelmh* 
were  connected  by  intermarriage  with  the  Solankhfa. 

t  Thia  list  ii  approximately  correct  aa  to  the  names ;  hnt  probably  the  flnt 
was  never  actually  King  of  ffahncdrah,  and  the  third  seems  an  interpolation. 
The  period  of  the  reigni  ii  alao  probably  inaccurate  aa  well  as  that  of  the 
duration  of  their  dynasty. 
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acquaintance  with  the  true  creed  and  the  observance  of  the 
injunctions  of  the  (true)  faith,  the  people  might  be  turned  from 
error,*  and  might  be  guided  from  the  valley  of  terrible  despair 
to  the  pleasant  highway  of  the  commandments.  This  came  to 
pass  when  'Ali-ud-din  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Dehli. 
He  was  a  God-fearing  man  and  the  protector  of  his  people,  and 
was  obedient  to  the  law,  even  in  the  extremes  of  prosperity 
and  adversity.  In  consultation  with  the  'Ulema"  of  the  day  he 
waa  styled  in  the  khutbuh  "The  warrior  in  the  cause  of 
Ood,"t  and  he  was  generally  known  by  that  title  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  which  he  did  in  the  year  695  h.  (1296  a.d.).  In 
696  he  sent  an  army  to  conquer  Gujarat,  under  the  command 
of  Ulugh  Khan  (who  is  written  and  spoken  of  among  the 
Gujaritis  as  Alp  Kh&n})  and  Nasrat  Khan  Jaleaari.  These 
Khans  arrived  at  Nahrwarah,  or  Pattan,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round.  Rajah  Karan,  the  last  of  t.heBaghe'lah  dynasty, 
gsve  battle,  but  being  worsted,  fled  to  Deogarh  Chandah.§ 
His  wives  and  daughters,  and  treasures  and  elephants,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  champions  of  Islam.  The  Khans  acquired 
much  treasure  and  many  jewels  from  the  merchants  of  Kam- 
bh&iat,  and  they  broke  in  pieces  the  idol  of  Somnat,  which  had 
been  set  up  afresh  after  one  had  been  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Mahmiid  of  Ghasni.  They  sent  all  the  effects  and  treasures, 
and  elephants,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Rajah  Karan,  to 
the  Sultan  at  Dehli.  A  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Pattan, 
whose  name  was  Dewal  De,  arrived  at  Dehli  with  the  other 
prisoners.  Sbe  was  very  beautiful,  and  Khisr  Khan,  son  of 
Sultan  'Ali-ud-din,  fell  in  love  with  her.     The  Sultan  gave  her 


*  The  passage  is  dubious  In  the  MSB.  j  only  an  approximate  meaning  can 
therefore  be  given  here. 

t  iltt  J*-.  ^1  j*V*H.  li  is  P°»»!ble  that  'Aliud-din  used  this  title  in 
the  khutbaK,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  bis  coins,  though  it  does  on  those  of 
seven]  later  raonarohn. 

I  This  double  appellation  has,   as  will  be  seen,  caused  some  oonfusion. 
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to  him  in  marriage,  and  he  himself  also  formed  a  matrimonial 
connexion  with  Dewal  De's  mother.  Amir  Khusni  Dehlawi 
has  written  a  poem  on  the  subject  called  "  "Ashikah,"*  which  is 
widely  celebrated,  but  it  might  be  understood  from  that  work 
that,  as  Dewal  D6  was  of  tender  years  and  great  beauty, 
ITlngh  Khan  adopted  her  as  his  daughter,  though  at  last  he,  by 
the  Sultan's  command,  gave  her  to  Khizr  Khan. 

After  the  conquest  of  Nahrwalah  and  the  expulsion  of  Rajah 
Karan,  Ulugh  Khan  carried  on  the  government,  and  hence- 
forward ndzims  were  regularly  appointed  to  the  province  by  the 
Suiting  of  Dehli.  It  is  said  that  the  great  masjid,  built  of  hard 
■tone,  and  called  the  A'dinah  masjid,  which  is  still  standing, 
was  erected  by  Ulugh  Khan.  There  is  a  common  saying 
among  the  people  regarding  it,  which  purports  that  so  many 
columns  are  employed  in  its  construction  that  people  make 
mistakes  in  counting  them.  There  is  a  fine  masjid  which, 
it  is  said,  at  that  time  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but 
is  now  far  away  from  the  inhabited  part.f  There  are  many 
remains  of  grand  buildings  which  show  what  a  great  and 
splendid  city  Pattan  was  in  olden  times.  For  nearly  three  k6a 
round  the  present  city  the  ground  is  strewed  with  bricks  and 
blocks,  which  attest  the  truth  of  this  relation.  Ruined  bastions 
and  walls  found  in  the  open  country  likewise  prove  this.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages,  from  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
other  changes  in  the  city,  many  vestiges  of  old  times  have 
disappeared.  During  the  times  of  the  Rajahs  so  much  marble 
was  brought  from  Ajmir  for  the  construction  of  temples  and 
other  buildings,  that  abundance  of  it  is  found  at  the  present 
time  on  digging  in  the  ground.  All  the  marble  used  at 
Ahmad&b&d  and  other  places  was  brought  from  thence. J 

*  See  "  Mauomedan  Historians,"  vol.  iii.  p.  552. 

t  The  MBS.  differ  here,  and  Boms  seem  to  refer  to  an  idol  temple  con- 
verted into  *  masjid,  and  make  this  the  masjid  now  at  a  distance  from  the 
city.     The  Hyderabad  MS.  has  been  followed  here. 

J  Firishtah  and  Zii  Baranf  give  some  more  particulars  of  this  oonqneet  of 
Gnjnrit.  Both  place  the  invasion  in  'AU-ud-dm's  third  year,  ■.«.  in  697  *.H., 
and  thii  ii  pretty  certainly  the  true  date,  for  both  the  noblemen  employed 
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Ulugh  KMn  governed  Gujarat  ae  Nazim  on  behalf  of 
'Ala-ud-din  for  twenty  yean,*  but  towards  the  close  of  that 
monarch's  reign  he  was  recalled,  and  through  an  accusation 
arising  out  of  the  enmity  of  the  favourite  eunuch,  Malik  Naib, 
who  was  then  wazfr,  he  was  put  to  death,  without  any  just 
cause.  By  the  intrigues,  also,  of  Malik  Naib,  Khisr  Khan,  the 
son  of  'Ala-ud-din,  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  fort  of 
Gw&liar.      The   Sultan    shortly   afterwards   expired;    he   had 


engaged  first  in  reducing  the  party  of  the  late  king'i 
sons,  who  were  in  ami  at  Mottan,  and  afterwards  in  repelling  the  inroad  of 
the  Moghals  nnder  Kadar,  who  came  through  the  Punjab,  and  were  defeated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  It  ii  also  said  that  it  was  from  Gujarat,  and 
at  this  time,  that  Malik  Kafdr,  tho  eunuch  who  became  the  all-powerful 
wazir  of  'Ala-ud-din  in  hie  later  years.,  wag  brought  among  the  slaves  cap- 
tured. When  the  expedition  was  over,  and  when  the  troops  had  reached 
Jhillawar,  a  revolt  occurred  in  the  army  commanded  by  these  nobles,  who 
demanded  from  their  troopa  one-fifth  of  the  spoil,  and  resorted  to  harsh  mea- 
sures to  enforce  their  orders.  Fart  of  their  army  was  composed  of  "  new 
Mosul  mans,"  that  is,  of  Moghals  who,  when  the  rest  of  their  hordes  retired 
from  India,  remained  behind,  embraced  M  alio  me  danism,  and  were  taken 
into  Government  service.  Their  allegiance  probably  sat  lightly  on  them, 
and,  when  thus  disgusted,  they  rose  in  revolt  under  one  of  their  leaders, 
named  Muhamad  Shah.  They  succeeded  in  killing  a  nephew  of  Dlugh 
KbAn  (and  of  the  Saltan),  and  also  Malik  'Iz-ud-diu,  the  brother  of  Nasrat 
Khft.n.  The  revolt,  though  serione,  was  ultimately  suppressed  .  .  .  and  the 
offensive  demands  being  pressed  no  further,  the  army  proceeded  peaceably  to 
Debli.  On  their  arrival  there,  the  Sultan  and  Nasrat  Khan,  especially  the 
■  latter,  avenged  their  relatives  by  the  most  revolting  cruelties  committed  on 
the  families  of  the  mutineers,  who  had,  for  the  most  part,  themselves  escaped. 
Some  of  them,  however,  later  on  were  captured  at  Rautambho'r,  notably 
Muhamad  Shah,  their  leader,  and  were  then  put  to  death. — "Mahoinodan 
Historians  of  India,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  147,  148,  168-66,  179)  and  Firishtah,  vol.  i., 
Briggs'  translation,  pp.  827-29,  348. 

*  This  is  an  error  into  which  the  author  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Abmsdi "  hat 
been  led  by  the  double  use  of  the  title  of  Ulugh  Khiu,  already  noticed. 
Rautambho'r  proved  fatal  both  to  Nasrat  Khan  and  to  the  real  Dlugh  Shin, 
tho  King's  brother;  the  former  was  killed  at  the  outset  of  the  siege,  and 
Ulugh  Khan,  to  whom  the  charge  of  that  fortress  was  committed,  on  its 
capture  in  700  i.h.,  fell  sick  there  within  six  months  afterwards,  and  died 
on  his  way  to  Debli,  whither  his  body  was  convoyed  for  burial.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  even  that  he  remained  in  charge  of  Gujarat  for  any  length  of 
time,  inasmuch  as,  when  summoned  to  Bautambhdr,  he  is  described  as  being 
at  Baianah ;  and  he  was  certainly  present  in  the  action  with  the  Moghals, 
under  Katlagh  and  Targin,  near  the  city  of  Dehli,  where  Zafar  Kbiu  was 
killed,  about  the  close  of  697  *.a.  ("Mabomedon  Historians,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  76, 
165-68,  171,  172,  179 ;  and  Firishtah,  vol.  i.,  Briggs'  translation,  p.  844.) 
Alp  Khan,  the  King's  brother-in-law,  was  the  person  who,  St  described  in  the 
t,  was  put  to  death  by  'Ala-ud-din,  shortly  before  his  death  in  716  i.K.,  at 
-"-■■—"-■-,  o|  Malik  Kaffir.     He  woe  one  of  the  ft—   -"■■'-*  --1'  -   -' 
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reigned  for  twenty-one  years,  and  died  in  the  year  715  a.h. 
It  is  said  that  Malik  Naib  had  gained  such  power  over  the 
King  that  he  procured  the  dismissal  of  Khizr  Khan  from  his 
position  as  heir-apparent,  and  put  Shahab-ud-din,  the  Sultan's 
youngest  son,  on  the  throne,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
King,  bat  himself  exercised  all  the  real  power  and  authority, 
and  sent  a  barber  to  blind  Khizr  Khan.  Things  remained  in 
this  state  for  one  month  and  five  days,  and  then  certain  of  the 
chiefs  of  'Ala-ud-din's  time  Blew  him.  In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  the  nobles  and  courtiers  brought  Kutb-ud-din  Mu- 
barak Shah,  the  son  of  the  (late)  Sultan  'Aland-din,  out  of 
his  prison,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne 

After  Ulugh  Khan  was  recalled  from  Gujarat  and  killed  by 
'Ala-ud-din,  great  disorders  arose  in  that  country.  Kutb-ud- 
din,  having  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Dehli,  he 
sent  Malik  Kamal-ud-din*  to  restore  order,  but  he  obtained 
the  honour  of  martyrdom,  and  the  disturbances  became  greater 
than  ever.  In  this  conjuncture  'Ain-ul-Mulk  Multam  was 
sent  with  an  army ;  he  managed  admirably,  settled  the  country, 
and  gave  it  peace.  After  the  disorders  were  suppressed,  Malik 
Dinar,  father  of  the  Sultan's  wife,  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Zafar  Khan,  and  was  sent  as  N&zim  to  Gujarat.  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  he  brought  all  things  into  order, 
and  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
Sultan  then  recalled  this  noble,  who  was  the  pillar  of  his 
throne,  and  put  him  to  death  for  no  fault  on  his  part.  Hisara- 
nd-din  was  brother, f  by  the  mother's  side,  of  Khusni  Khan,  the 
great  favourite  of  the  Sultan.  This  His&m-ud  din  received  all 
the  equipage  of  Zafar  Khan,  and  was  sent  to  Gujarat.     When 


*  Zii  Bnntnf  apeaVa  of  Mm  u  "  Kumil-nd-din  Qnrg,"  probably  a  aiok- 
nsrae.  ZiS  Banni  saya,  also,  that  Alp  Khan  was  the  mime  of  the  rebel 
leader  who  defeated  and  slew  Kamii-nd-dfn.  The  date  ii  not  given.  It  waa 
oertaiuly  in  718  a.h. 

t  Zia  Baianf  oalla  him  "uncle"  (i.e.  "mother's  brother")  in  one  plooe  I 
thumt7.be  meant  elan  here,  if  «o,  we  should  read,  "kttWBuaafi  the  mother"* 
•ide." 
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he  arrived  he  assembled  the  Pramar  tribe,*  to  which  Khusrri 
Khan  and  he  belonged,  and  was  about  to  rebel.  The  other 
Amirs  who  were  with  him,  discovering  his  base  design,  sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  the  Saltan.  Malik  Wajih-ud  dm  Kuraishi 
was  appointed  his  successor.  He  was  renowned  as  a  valiant 
and  experienced  man,  and  he  delivered  Gujarat  from  the 
distress  brought  upon  it  by  his  predecessor.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Sultan's  reign  he  was  summoned  to  court,  was  made 
wazir,  and  received  the  title  of  Taj-ul-Mulk. 

Khusni  Khan  was  a  Hindu  boy  of  the  Pramar  (Parwdri) 
tribejt  with  whose  beauty  the  Sultan  was  enamoured.  He  had 
obtained  complete  power  and  ascendancy  over  him ;  so  that  he 
procured  for  himself  the  appointment  as  Governor  of  Gujarat. 
Not  content  with  this,  his  wicked  heart  aspired  to  the  throne. 
He  killed  the  Sultan,  placed  himself  on  the  throne,  and 
gathered  his  tribesmen  around  him.  He  styled  himself  Nasir- 
ud-din.  Kntb-ud-din  Mubarak  had  reigned  four  years  and 
four  months.  Khusni  was  killed  by  Ghazf  Malik,  one  of  the 
nobles  of  'Ala-ud-din,  who,  having  heard  of  his  wicked  act, 
took  up  arms  against  him,  J  and,  being  joined  by  other  nobles, 
gave  battle  to  Khusni,  and,  having  taken  him  prisoner,  cut  him 
in  small  pieces,  and  distributed  them  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Aa  there  remained  no  descendants  of  'Ala-ud-din,  the  nobles 
unanimously  placed  Ghazi  Malik  on  the  throne,  in  the  year 
720  a.h.,  with  the  title  of  Ghiaa-ud-din  Toghlak  Shall.    To- 

*  The  word  in  the  text  seems  intended  for  "  Pramar,"  and  the  expressions 
used  with  it  would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  two  brothers  belonged  to 
some  powerful  tribe,  snob  as  the  "  Pramax  "  Rajputs  were.  Bat  Zii  Banni 
and  Firiahtati  speak  of  him  as  a  "  Parw&rf,"  which  is  a  very  tow  oaste,  and, 
indeed,  the  general  tenor  of  all  their  narratives  seems  to  indicate  the  usurper 
as  being  a  man  of  mean  origin.  In  the  case  of  the  murderer  of  Mahmiid 
III.  (infra),  who  wan  a  "  l'armir  "  or  "bird-catcher"  {a  class  who  are 
always  men  of  low  caste),  the  similarity  of  names  gave  rise  to  a  curious 
play  npon  words,  which  is  preserved  in  the  "  Mirit-i- 8 i kandarf, "  as  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

t  Hindti  baehah  a*  Ifdm-i-Pronwlr. 

X  "Ghazi  Malik  at  first  felt  his  hands  tied,  inasmuch  as  his  son  was  at 
Dahlf,  and  in  the  power  of  Ehnsrd ;  bnt  when  the  son  escaped  to  him,  he 
promptly  took  action  against  the  usurper."  (See  "  Hahomedan  Historians," 
vol.  iii.  pp.  226-28.) 
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wards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  made  an  expedition  against 
Gujarat,  and  appointed  Taj-ud-din  Ja'far  to  he  N&zim  of  that 
province.  When  he  had  reigned  four  years  and  some  months, 
the  ceiling  of  his  palace  suddenly  fell  and  killed  him,  with  six 
other  persons. 

After  him,  Sultan  Muhamad  Shah,  his  son,  came  to  the 
throne.  He  was  a  king  fully  versed  in  the  traditions  of  the 
(true)  faith,  and  also  in  most  of  the  sciences;  his  knowledge 
reached  far  and  wide ;  he  personally  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects;  in  met,  a  detailed  account  (of  his  merits) 
would  be  superfluous.  Having  appointed  Malik  Mukhil,  son 
of  a  musician,  who  had  received  the  title  of  Khan  Jah&n  Nafb 
Bakhtiir,  was  appointed  N&zim  of  Gujarat.  This  person, 
while  marching  to  Dehli  with  treasure  and  horses  for  the  royal 
stable,  by  way  of  Bar6dah  and  Dabhoi,  was  plundered  by  the 
amir-i-sadag&n,  and  flying,  arrived  alone  at  Nahrwalah.  The 
Sultan,  in  great  anger,  led  an  army  to  Gujarat,  and  remained 
there  two  years,  in  which  he  reduced  the  fort  of  Girn&l 
(Girnar).*  Khengar,  Rajah  of  the  country  of  Kachh,  came 
to  wait  upon  him.  When  he  retired,  he  left  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
as  N&zim  in  Gujarat.  While  marching  back,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  and  after  a  few  days  his  end  came,  and  he 
departed  to  another  world.  He  had  reigned  twenty-seven 
years. 

[As  this  expedition  of  Muhamad  Togklak  to  Gujardt,  and 
the  cause*  which  led  to  it,  were  very  important  factors  in 
producing  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  independent  local  dynasties  in  Western  and  Central  India, 
extracts  from  the  "  Tdrikh  Fir6z  Shdhi "  will  now  be  given,  in 
which  will  be  found  a  somewhat  full  account  of  these  trans- 
actions.] 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sultau  practically  marched  from  Dehli  in  746  *,h., 
and  remained  in  western  India  till  hii  death,  which  took  place  in  752  t.u.,  so 
that  he  was  some  six  or  seven  years  absent  from  Dehli.  Aj  to  the  alleged 
capture  of  Girnar,  more  will  be  said  in  another  place. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  (apparently  744  a.b.)  in  which  he 
summoned  Katlagh  Kha\n*  from  Deogir  to  Dehli,  the  Sultjin 
made  over  the  entire  province  of  Malwah  to  'Aziz  Himar.t 
who  had  originally  been  nominated  to  Dhar ;  and  in  order  that 
he  might  proceed  thither  in  state,  and  with  a  amiable  escort, 
gave  him  several  lakka  of  tankahs,  and,  when  he  was  leaving, 
■applied  him  with  everything  he  required  for  his  journey.  The 
Sultan  thus  directed  him :  "  Yon  see,  'Aziz,  how  risings  are 
occurring  in  all  directions,  and  that  sedition  is  spreading,  and 
I  am  told  that  everyone  who  revolts  does  so  in  expectation 
that  he  will  receive  the  aid  of  the  amir&n-isadah,%  who,  for  the 

*  Katlagh  Khan,  who  hod  been  the  Saltan's  tutor,  had  for  some  time  held 
the  government  of  the  Dakhin,  with  hia  he  ad -quarters  at  Deijgir  (Daulat- 
abad).  Apparently  the  Sultan  was  led  to  suspect  hia  integrity,  and  therefore 
recalled  him.  He  docs  not  appear  to  have  himself  merited  any  reproach,  hut 
bo  had  obtained  a  strong  footing  in  the  province,  and  hia  followers,  who  were 
much  disgusted  at  his  recall,  seem,  from  one  or  two  passagea,  in  some  caaes 
not  to  have  behaved  subsequently  with  much  loyalty  to  the  Sultan. 

t  'Aziz  Himir  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  by  Zia  Barani  without  some  dis- 
respectful, not  to  Bay  coarse,  epithet  reflecting  on  his  low  origin.  These  will 
not  be  usually  reproduced  in  the  extracts  given.  Firiahtah  says  that  he 
waa  originally  a  wine-seller.  As  stated  by  that  author  (vol.  i.  p.  434,  Briggs' 
tranalation) ,  the  Sultan  at  this  time  look  it  into  hia  head  to  promote  and 
place  in  situations  of  trust  various  persons  of  low  birth,  whom  be  thought 
would  be  thus  personally  devoted  to  him,  and  more  likely  to  serve  him  with 
fidelity  than  men  of  family.  One  of  theae  was  Malik  Mukbil,  a  personal 
■lave,  who,  aa  baa  been  mentioned  already,  waa  made  ndib,  or  deputy-warfr 
of  Gujarat.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Malik  Makbul,  who  waa  a  very 
different  per  boh. 

J  Aminhi-i-tadah.  It  hat  been  thought  beat  to  give  the  original  expression 
in  the  text.  It  is  said  to  be  a  Moghal  technical  term  for  a  "  captain  of  a 
hundred  "  (1J-°),  hut  in  this  place  it  rather  designates  a  class  of  persona  who 
aeem  to  have  approached  in  character  the  "  free  Uoeea  "  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Europe.  They  were  leaders  of  mercenaries,  and  foreigners,  at  least  for 
the  most  part;  some  were  probably  remnants  of  the  "New  MuaulmanB,"  or 
converted  Moglial  settlers,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made  ;  though 
some,  aa  will  appear  from  the  narrative,  were  most  certainly  Affghan  adven- 
turers. Loyalty  sits  lightly  on  troops  of  this  class,  and  they  have  ever  been 
notorious  for  violence  and  rapine.  In  Ala-ud-dfn's  reign  the  New  MuaulmanB 
bad  originated  at  least  two  aerioue  disturbances,  one,  already  described,  in 
Gujarat,  and  a  second  directed  against  the  person  of  'Ala-ud-din  himself 
(*' Mahomedau  Historians,"  vol.  iv.  p.  20ft),  an  attempt  which  almost 
resulted  in  the  extermination  of  all  of  the  class  who  were  then  in  India-  Zia. 
Barani,  who  does  not  extenuate  Mohamad  Toghlak's  faults,  does  not  here 
charge  him  with  directing  the  exercise  of  any  undue  severity.  He  did,  how- 
ever, subsequently  adopt  and  reward  the  savage  treachery  of  'Aziz  Himar; 
and  though  Zia  Barani  expresses  himself  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  Bore- 
reign's  conduct,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  his  rage  and  alarm, 
Muhamad  TogUftk  afterwards  even  surpassed  the  bad  faith  and  ornelty  of 
'Alii  Himar,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  amfrdn-i-iadah  of  Bharuj. 
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sake  of  violence  and  plunder,  join  him ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  rebellion  succeeds.  Mind,  therefore,  if  you  find  in  Dhar 
any  of  these  amirdn-i-sadah  whom  yon  consider  to  be  turbulent 
and  seditious,  you  must  suppress  them,  as  you  Bee  fit,  and  as 
yon  find  yourself  able  to  do  so.  Now  depart  to  your  province, 
and  take  up  the  government  with  good  heart." 

That  low-born  creature  set  forth  from  Dehli  in  great  pomp, 
and  arrived  at  Dhar,  with  certain  vile  persons  who  had  joined 
htm,  and  whom  he  entertained  as  companions,  and  in  his 
vulgar  ignorance  set  to  work  on  the  affairs  of  Dhar. 

One  day  it  came  into  the  head  of  that  man  of  evil  origin  to 
cause  some  eighty  odd*  of  the  amirdn-i-sadah,  and  leaders  of  the 
Dhar  forces,  to  be  arrested.  He  announced  that  he  considered 
the  risings  and  seditions  which  had  occurred  in  that  neighbour- 
hood afforded  ground  for  the  execution  of  the  amirdn-i-sadah, 
and  he  caused  the  whole  to  be  at  once  put  to  death  in  his 
presence.f  It  was  the  intention  of  that  ill-fated  wretch  that, 
by  making  the  mere  fact  of  being  an  amir-usadah  a  capital 
offence,  the  whole  of  the  amirdn-i-sadah  of  Dhar  and  Gujarat 
and  elsewhere  would  be  alarmed,  and  so  rebel  (at  once) ;  for 
he  did  not  think  that  the  army  of  the  King  ought  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  their  conspiracies  and  seditions.  When  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  amirdn-usadah  of  Dhar  had  been  executed, 
merely  as  such,  reached  those  of  Deogir  and  Gujarat,  they  took 
warning,  and  in  every  place  in  these  two  provinces  where  there 
were  any  of  them  they  collected  together,  and  rebellion, 
tumult,  and  recusance  became  rife  in  the  land.  Thus,  from 
the  evil  act  of  that  worthless  son  of  rubbish,  disunion  was 
introduced  into  the  kingdom.  When  'Aziz  Himar  wrote  a 
strong  report  on  the  simultaneous  execution  of  the  amirdn-i- 
sadah  of  Dhar,  the  Sultan  sent  him  a  special  robe  of  honour, 

*  "Eighty  odd";  further  on,  "  eighty-nine."     Firiahtah  artys  "  &av<raty." 

t  Or  "  before  the  palace."    The  ten  followed  here  is  that  of  the  "  Biblio- 

theca  Indioa,"  which  appears  slightly  to  differ  from  that  employed  in  the 

"  Hahomedan  Historians"  t  bnt  some  of  the   readings   of   the  latter  whioh 

appear  preferable  will  be  occasionally  adopted. 
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and  a  complimentary  answer ;  and  as  the  kingdom  was  destined 
to  ruin,  all  the  great  officers  and  courtiers  were  instructed, 
each  of  them,  to  send  congratulations  to  'Aziz,  and  to  praise 
his  wicked  act,  and,  besides,  to  send  him  a  robe  of  honour, 
and  a  horse  fully  equipped. 

****** 

At  the  time  when  'Aziz  Hiraar  committed  this  foul  act, 
Mukbil,*  the  deputy  toazir  of  Gujarat,  was  on  his  road  to  join 
the  Sultan,  with  horses  for  the  cavalry,  and  with  treasure 
which  he  had  collected  in  Gujarfit,  by  way  of  Dabhoi  and 
Barcdah.  When  he  reached  the  confines  of  those  districts, 
the  local  amirdn-i-sadah  .  .  .  attacked  him,  took  from  him  all 
his  horses,  and  the  money  he  was  bringing,  and  destroyed  all 
the  fine  stuffs,  cloths,  and  other  goods  which  the  merchants  of 
Gujarat  were  bringing  under  Mnkbil's  escort.  He  himself 
escaped  to  NahrwfQah,  but  bis  party  was  utterly  routed.  The 
amirdn-i-sadah  of  Barddah  and  Dabhoi  gained  power  and  re- 
putation from  the  acquisition  of  go  much  treasure  and  so  many 
horses,  and  the  revolt  increased.  The  insurgents  assembled 
troops  and  marched  against  Kambhaiat.  At  the  news  of  this 
rising  of  the  amirdn-i-sadah  of  Barddah  and  Dabh6i,  the  whole 
province  of  Gujarat  was  thrown  into  an  uproar,  and  the 
country  was  turned  upside  down. 

In  the  end  of  Ramzan  745  a.h.,  news  of  this  outbreak,  and 
of  the  defeat  of  Mukbil,  and  of  the  capture  of  his  treasure  and 
horses,  reached  the  Court.  Sultan  Muhamad  grew  very  anxious 
at  the  report  of  the  rebellion,  which  had  grown  to  be  very 
serious,  and  proposed  to  march  in  person  to  Gujar&t  for  its 
suppression.  Katlagh  Khan,  who  had  the  privileges  of  the 
Sultan's  preceptor,  Bent  by  the  author  of  this  work  to  say 
.  .  .  that  if  they  (the  rebels)  learned  that  the  King's  head- 
quarters were  advancing  against  them,  they  would  be  terrified, 

*  For  Mukbil,  He  note  t  P-  -*3-  Firiihtah  Hays  that  Mnkbil  took  alarm 
at  the  alt  it-ride  of  the  amirdn-i-sadah  after  the  massacre  at  Dhir,  and 
was  making  off,  with  all  the  treasure  he  could  lay  hi*  hands  on,  towardi 
Dehli. 
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and  fly  into  Hindu  territories,  and  get  out  of  the  way ;  and 
the  amirs  of  other  territories  would  (also)  oe  alarmed  at  the 
Sultan's  advance,  and  by  fear  of  punishment,  and  would  get 
their  heads  turned.  If  permitted,  he  would  equip  a  force  from 
his  own  private  resources,  suppress  the  disturbances,  and  put  a 
rope  round  the  necks  of  the  insurgents.  .  .  .  The  writer  de- 
livered this  proposal,  which,  however,  did  not  find  acceptance 
with  the  Sultan,*  who  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  merely 
directed  that  the  preparations  for  his  march  should  be  com- 
pleted with  all  speed,  and  that  the  troops  should  be  fully 
equipped.  .  .  .  The  Sultan  appointed,  as  co-regents  during  his 
absence,  Finiz  Shah  (afterwards  Sultan),  Malik  Kabir,  "and 
Ahmad  Aiaz.  He  marched  out  of  the  royal  palace  as  far  as 
Sultanpur,  which  is  fifteen  kax  from  Dehli,  when  three  or  four 
days  only  remained  to  the  end  of  Ramzan,  during  which  he 
halted  at  Sultanpur.  While  there  a  report  arrived  from  'Aziz 
Himar,  relating  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak,  and  saying 
that,  as  he  was  the  nearest  authority  at  hand,  he  had  put  the 
Dhar  forces  in  the  field,  and  proposed  to  march  and  extinguish 
the  fire  of  the  amlrdn-i-sad/th's  revolt.  The  Sultan  became 
still  more  anxious  on  hearing  of  'Aziz  Hi  mar's  march,  and 
remarked  that  'Aziz  Himar  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  might 
not  improbably  be  destroyed  by  the  insurgents.  Imme- 
diately following  this  news  came  the  intelligence  that  'Aziz 
had  started,  and  encountered  the  rebels,  and  that  in  the  en- 
gagement he  became  paralyzedf  (with  fright?},  fell  from  his 
horse,  helpless  and  insensible,  and  was  captured  by  the  rebels, 
who  put  him  to  a  very  cruel  death.  Insurrection  succeeded 
insurrection.  .  .  .  From  Sultanpur  the  Sultan  marched,  by 
regular  stages,  towards  Gujarat,  and  when  he  came  to  Nahr- 


*  It  ii  cot  unlikely  that  the  SnlUtn,  who  iu  already  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  Katlftgh  Khin,  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  his  proposal,  and  may 
have  thought  that  the  revolt  was  in  some  degree  dne  to  the  dieeatia Paction  of 
Katlagh  Khfn'a  dependants  with  hi*  removal ;  as,  indeed,  from  Firiahtoh'i 
account,  would  seem  to  have  been  to  some  extent  the  truth. 

t  Jji  f*$    ,— J^t  f  i-i— .  J  datt  o  pd(  gum  Lard. 
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walab,  he  sent  She"kh  Mu'iE-ud-din,  with  some  other  officials, 
into  the  city ;  but,  leaving  that  city  on  his  left,  he  himself 
proceeded  towards  the  hills  of  Abhii.*  These  are  not  far  from 
Bar6dah  and  Dabh6i,  so  the  Sult&u  despatched  thither  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces!-  with  a  considerable  detachment.  He  at- 
tacked  the  insurgents,  who  were  unable  to  make  head  against 
him  and  were  defeated.  Very  many  of  their  horse  were  killed, 
and  the  rest,  after  their  root,  fled  with  their  families  towards 
Deogir.  The  Sultan  marched  from  the  Abhii  hills  to  Bfaanij,  and 
thence  despatched  Malik  Makbul.J  deputy  wazir,  with  part  of 
the  Dehli  army,  some  of  the  Bharuj  local  troops,  and  some  of 
the  amirdn-i-aadah  of  Bharuj,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  He 
overtook  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah,§  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  utterly  overthrew  them.  The  greater  part  of  them 
were  slain,  and  their  families  and  property  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Malik  Makbiil.  A  few  of  their  leaders  escaped  on  bare- 
backed horses  to  Man  Sing,  chief  of  the  hills  of  Saler  and 
Mahe'r,  who  imprisoned  them,  and  plundered  them  of  all 
their  valuables  (cash,  goods,  jewels,  and  pearls),  and  the  mis- 
chief they  had  caused  in  Qujarat  was  suppressed.  Malik 
Makbul  remained  for  some  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah, 
and,  in  accordance  with  written  orders,  arrested  most  of  the 
amirdn-i-sadah  of  Bharuj,  who  had  been  detached  with  them, 
and  pat  them  all  to  death.  Of  those  who  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  deputy  wazir,  some  fled  towards  Deogir,  and  some  to 
the  chiefs  ||  of  Gujarat.  Sultan  Muhamad  remained  some  time 
at  Bharuj,  and  made  very  close  demands  and  rigorous  inquiry 

*  Abhii,  probably  for  Abu. 

t  The  name  of  thii  officer  is  not  given. 

I  Malik  Makhul,  not  apparently  Malik  Mukbil.  It  is,  perhaps,  probable 
that  this  is  tbe  officer  whose  history  ShamB-i-Birij  relates  under  the  title  of 
"Khan  Jehan."  ("  Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  Hi  pp.  367,  868).  He  wa* 
originally  a  Hindn  of  rank  from  Telingana,  who  was  converted  by  Muhamad 
Toghlak,  and  under  Firdi  Shah  attained  to  very  high  dignity. 

J  Narbadah.  This  name  is  variously  spelt  Narbadi,  Narmadah,  and 
Narbadah. 

H  yUOii-  mukaddamdn.  This  is  rendered  "  chiefs."  They  were  probably 
mere  petty  local  chiefs,  of  varying  power  and  dignity,  governing  probably 
■mall  ta'htk*  or  group*  of  villages. 
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regarding  the  revenue  of  both  Bharuj  and  Karabhaiat,  which 
had  fallen  into  arrears  for  some  years  past.  He  appointed 
strict  accountants,  and,  by  very  severe  measures,  recovered  a 
very  large  sum  of  money. 

At  this  time  the  Sultan's  rage  was  yet  more  than  ever  in- 
flamed against  the  people,  and  revenge  filled  his  breast.  Any- 
one who  had  disputed  with  the  deputy  wazfr  (Mukbil),  or  had 
had  the  least  connection  with  the  rebellion,  he  seized  and  put 
to  death;  a  great  many  persons  of  all  classes  were  led  to 
execution.  .  .  .  While  the  Sultan  was  staying  at  Bharuj  he 
deputed  (two  persons)  to  call  before  him  and  to  try  all  the  evil- 
doers at  D&Sgir.  (These  were)  Zin  Bandah  and  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Rukn  Thanesari,  who  were  themselves  the  leaders 
of  all  the  evil-doers  of  that  time,  and  who  were  more  wicked 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  The  son  of  the  Thanesari,  the  vilest 
of  men,  arrived  at  DeVSgir,  and  Zin  Bandah,  who  was  such  a 
wretched  infidel  that  he  was  known  as  Majd-ul-Mnlk,*  was 
still  on  his  way  thither,  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad 
among  the  Mahomedan  population  of  Deogir  that  two  men  of 
bad  character  had  been  deputed  to  summon,  to  try,  and  put 
to  death  the  disloyal  of  those  parts;  that  one  had  made  his 
appearance  and  the  other  was  said  to  have  reached  Dhar.  It 
so  happened,  by  chance  or  the  design  of  Providence,  that  just 
at  that  time  the  Sultan  despatched  two  leading  nobles  to  the 
brother  of  Katlagh  Khan,  with  a  written  order  directing  him 
to  prepare  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and,  with  the  leading  amlrdn- 
i-sadah  to  send  them  to  Bharuj.  The  two  nobles  of  the  Court 
accordingly  went  to  DeTSgir,  and  Maulana  Nizam-ud-din,  as  he 
was  ordered,  made  an  advance  of  pay  to  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
and  made  them  over,  with  the  leading  amir&n-i-sadak,  to  these 
two  nobles,  who  had  been  sent  for  them,  to  go  to  Bharuj.     The 

*  "  Zfn  Bandah  "  and  the  "  ion  of  the  Thiamin  "  were  apparently — espe- 
cially the  former,  whose  name  appears  to  designate  hia  original  connection 
with  the  atsble — two  of  the  low-born  men  whom  the  Sultan  had  selected  for 
offioe.  The  nickname  of  Majd-nl-Mnlk  ia  poaaibly  a  mialeotion  for  (m^-) 
Majih-nl-Mnlk,  "  Ruinous  to  the  Kingdom,"  or  something  equivalent. 
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amirdn-i-sadah  of  D&igir,  with  the  fifteen  hundred  horsemen 
who  were  their  own  followers,  when  they  came  to  the  first 
march  on  the  road  to  Bliaruj,  were  seized  with  alarm  lest  they 
had  been  summoned  to  Court  only  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that 
if  they  went  thither  not  one  of  them  would  ever  come  back, 
bat  that  all  amirdn-i-sadah  would  be  put  to  death.  They  dis- 
missed this  matter  among  themselves,  and  went  into  revolt.* 
They  put  to  death  the  two  nobles  who  had  come  from  Court, 
turned  back  with  a  loud  clamour,  and,  entering  the  royal 
palace,  seized  Manlana  Nizam-ud-din,t  the  Governor,  and  put 
him  in  prison,  and  they  caught  and  executed  the  officials  who 
had  been  sent  as  a  commission  to  De"ogir  from  Court.  The  son 
of  the  Thane^ari  they  cut  to  pieces.  They  took  the  treasure 
out  of  the  fort  of  Dharagir,  and  made  Malik  Aftghan,  the 
brother  of  Malik  I'l  Affghan,  who  was  one  of  the  amirdn-i- 
sadah  attached  to  the  garrison  of  De6gir,  their  leader.  They 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  divided  the  treasure  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  place,  horse  and  foot,  and  parcelled  out  the 
Mabrattah  districts  among  the  various  amirdn-i-sadah.  Some 
of  the  re  bell  iou&ly- disposed  joined  and  assisted  the  Affghans, 
the  amirdn-i-sadah  of  Bar6dah  and  Dabhei,  who  had  come 
from  Mandeo  to  Deogir,  and  the  rebellion  there  became  serious. 
The  people  were  well-inclined  to  the  rebels. 

When  the  news  of  this  revolt  of  the  DeVtgir  amirs  reached  the 
Sultan,  he  gave  orders  for  a  large  force  to  take  the  field,  and 
marched  against  D&5gir.  The  head-quarters  proceeded  thither 
by  regular  steps.     The  Deogir  insurgents  opposed,  and  gave 


*  Firisbtah's  account  is  (Briggs'  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  286)  that  one  of 
these  nobles  was  a  certain  Ahmad  Li  Chin,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  bribes 
from  the  amirdn-i-sadah  chiefs,  promising  to  stand  their  friend  at  Court. 
Disappointed  in  this,  he  spoke  openly  of  them  as  deserving  of  death ;  and 
whatever  the  King's  real  intention  may  have  been  (Firishtah  say*  it  was  to 
distribute  them  in  distant  provinces),  the  am{rdn-i-eadah  chiefs  had  good 
cause,  at  least  after  the  treatment  of  their  Bhanjj  companions,  to  expect  the 

t  Manlani  Nizim-nd-din  was  a  brother  of  Katlagh  Khan,  and  had  been 
■ant  from  Bharuj,  on  his  brother's  removal,  temporarily  to  fill  his  place  at 
DMgfr. 
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battle.  Sultan  Muhamad  defeated  them,  and  they  were  routed ; 
the  greater  part  of  their  horse  were  killed  in  the  action,  and 
Malik  Affghan,  their  leader,  who  had  assumed  the  royal  um- 
brella, and  had  named  himself  Sultan  Nasir-ud-diu,  with  his 
friends  and  allies  and  their  families,  retired  to  Dharagir.  The 
rebels  of  whom  he  was  the  leader  hid  themselves  in  that  fort, 
while  Hasan  Gangii,  the  insurgents  of  Bidar,  and  the  brethren 
of  Malik  Affghan,  fled  before  the  royal  troops  to  their  own 
districts.*  The  inhabitants  of  Deugir,  Musulman  and  Hindu, 
civil  or  military,  were  all  spoiled  and  plundered.  The  Sultan 
deputed  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Sutez  Sultani,  with  some  other  chiefs, 
to  Yulbargah,  and  directed  him  to  remain  at  that  place  and 
bring  the  surrounding  country  into  his  possession,  and  to 
summon  and  search  out  those  who  had  fled  before  the  King's 
army,  and  to  get  them  into  his  power  and  to  put  an  end  to 
their  mischief.  .  .  .  The  Sultan  was  occupied  in  settling 
De6gir,  and  in  bringing  into  order  the  Mahrattah  country,  and 
in  dividing  the  districts  among  bis  chiefs.  The  work  of  settling 
the  details  of  the  civil  and  military  administration  had  not  yet 
been  completed,  when  news  came  from  Gujarat  that  the  traitor 
Taghi,  who  was  a  cobbler  by  trade,  and  who  had  been  a  slave 
of  Safdar  Malik  Sultani,  had  gained  over  several  of  the  amirdrt 
i-sadah  of  Gujarat,  and  had  broken  out  into  revolt,  and  that 
several  of  the  chiefs  of  Gujarat  had  joined  him.  He  had 
entered  Nahrwalab,  had  killed  Malik  Muzaffar,  an  ally  of  Shekh 
Mu'iz-ud-din,  and  had  made  prisoners  of  the  latter  officer  and 

*  According  to  Firishtah  (Brigga,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287,  288)  the  action  was 
severely  contested  and  for  Borne  time  doubtful.  He  calls  the  leader  "  Nisir- 
nd-dfn  Shab,"  "  Isma'il  Khan  Affghin,"  and  Kays  that  he  was  tfae  brother  of 
Malik  Mngh,  Governor  of  Malwah,  and  that  be  wag  selected  as  leader  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  hope  that  hie  brother  would  not  oppose  him.  This  bops 
appears  to  have  been  delusive,  for  Malik  Mngh  ia  mentioned  aa  joining  the 
Sultan.  Perhaps  this  leader's  name  may  have  been  Malik  Moghia,  as  the 
brother-in-law  (or  brother)  of  Dilanar  Qhorl,  the  first  King  of  Malwah,  had 
a  son  of  that  name,  who  may  have  been  called  after  his  grandfather,  and 
who,  again,  was  the  father  of  Hanm&d  I.  of  Malwah.  Firiahtab  aays  that 
Diliwar  Khan's  grandfather  came  from  Affghaniatan  (Ghdr),  and  that  he 
and  his  son  were  ennobled  and  employed  under  the  Dehli  Court.  Hasan 
Giugu.  in  here  first  mentioned.     Notice  of  him  will  be  found  further  on. 
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of  several  other  officials.  (Subsequently)  this  rebel  Tagfai,  with 
several  others,  attacked  Kambhaiat,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder, 
and  had  thence,  -with  a  force  both  Hindu  and  Musulmau, 
arrived  under  the  walla  of  Bhanij.  When  he  was  harassing 
the  fort,  fighting  was  going  on  daily  between  him  and  the 
garrison.  Saltan  Muhamad,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
rising,  left  Kiwam-ud-din,  Malik  Jiwahir,  Sbekh  B urban 
Balarami,  and  Zafar-ul-Jiwarh,  with  part  of  his  forces,  at 
Defigir,*  and  himself  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Bharuj, 
leaving  the  settlement  of  Deo'gir  incomplete  and  half  finished. 
All  the  Mnsulmans  of  Deogir  who  were  left,  great  and  small, 
accompanied  the  Sultan's  army  to  Bharuj.  .  .  .  When  Sultan 
Muhamad,  moving  by  regular  marches,  had  reached  Bhanij,  he 
encamped  with  his  army  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Narbadah, 
which  flows  beneath  Bharuj.  Taghi,  when  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Sultan's  head-quarters,  abandoned  Bharuj,  and 
of  all  the  insurgent  forces  who  had  collected  round  him  not 
more  than  three  hundred  were  mounted. t  Sultan  Muhamad 
also  detached  from  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah  J  Malik  Yusaf 
Baghra,  with  about  two  thousand  horse,  to  Kambhaiat.  In 
four  or  five  days  he  reached  that  place,  and  was  opposed  by 
Taghi  God  so  willed  that  Malik  Yusaf  and  others  were  slain 
by  the  insurgents,  and  his  force,  being  routed,  retired  on 
Bharuj.  When  the  news  of  Malik  Yusaf 's  death,  and  of  the 
rout  of  his  party,  reached  the  Sultan,  he  had  already  crossed 
the  river,  and  had  been  two  or  three  days  in  Bharuj.  He  at 
once  pushed  forward  to  Kambhaiat  with  all  speed.  Taghi, 
when  he  understood  that  the  Sultan  was  about  to  arrive  at 
Kambhaiat,  fled  thence,  and  went  to  A.sawal.§     But  before  the 


*  Firishtah  makes  it  appear  an  if  the  fort,  of  Deo'gir  was  not  in  the  Sultan's 
possession ;  but  the  expression  of  the  text  rather  infers  the  contrary,  and 
that  he  left  a  garrison  in  it. 

t  This  expression  is  rather  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  accom- 
panied only  by  300  horse. 

J  "  Narbadah  "  ;  the  text  spells  it  thus. 

§   Asawal  was  close  to  the  present  city  of  Ahmad*  bid. 
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Sultan  left  Bhanij,  the  rebel  Taghi  had  pat  to  death  She*kh 
Mu'iz-nd-din  and  the  other  officials  whom  he  bad  captured. 
.  .  .  When  the  Sultan  reached  Asawal  he  halted  there  about  a 
month,  more  or  less,  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  his 
horses  and  the  continued  heavy  rain.  After  some  time,  while 
it  was  still  raining  continuously,  news  came  from  Nahrwilah 
that  Taghi,  with  a  party  of  horse,  had  left  Nahrwilah  and 
marched  towards  Asawal,  and  had  halted  at  the  town  of  Karrah.* 
The  Sultan,  when  he  heard  of  Taghi's  advance,  though  it  was 
the  very  height  of  the  rains,  at  once  marched  out  of  Asawal, 
and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  arrived  at  the  town  of  Karrah 
biti,*  where  Taghi  was,  and  on  the  second  day  moved  against 
him  in  order  of  battle.  When  the  rebels  saw  the  Sultan's 
army  advancing,  they  drank  wine  and  intoxicated  themselves. 
A  party  of  the  sadah  men  who  were  among  them,  taking  their 
lives  on  their  sleeveB  and  their  naked  swords  in  their  hands, 
charged  the  Sultan's  personal  troops,  after  the  manner  of  a 
"  forlorn  hope  "  f ;  but  the  elephants  of  the  guard  were  driven 
to  meet  them,  and  these  unlucky  drunkards,  being  unable  to 
withstand  the  elephants,  were  driven  before  the  Sultan's  guard 
among  some  mangoe-trees,  routed,  and  fled  to  Nahrwilah. 
Several  rebels  and  all  their  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sultan's  troops  j  altogether  about  four  or  five  hundred,  more 
or  less,  were  captured,  with  the  baggage,  by  the  army  of 
Islam  j  and  all  were  put  to  the  sword.  .  .  .  Taghi,  with  some  of 
the  fugitive  horse,  reached  Nahrwilah,  and,  bringing  out  from 
thence  the  families  and  followers  of  the  rebels,  went  to  Kaut 
Barahi.  He  remained  there  a  short  time ;  afterwards,  having 
written  to  the  Rao  of  Giniar  for  protection,  he  went  there ; 
and  thence  went  on  to  Tathah  and  Damrilah,  and  they  gave 
him  refuge  there.  The  Sultan,  after  two  or  three  days,  reached 
Nahrwilah,  and  encamped  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Sahaai- 


*  "  Karrah  "  in  one  passage,  and  "  Karrah  biti"  {^  iS  ')   in  another. 
t  yVil    y^'JJ   i3*^*   it  *""■  ta^fi  ijidd,idn  bar&wdn. 
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ling  tank*  There  he  employed  himself  in  settling  the  affairs 
of  Gujarat.  The  chiefs,  Ranahs,  and  Mohantsf  of  Gujar&t 
came  in  and  did  homage,  and  paid  tribute,  and  received  robes 
of  honour  and  presents.  In  a  very  short  time  the  inhabitants 
retnrned  to  their  homes,  and  were  relieved  from  disorder  and 
disunion,  and  the  poor  from  oppression  and  plunder.  A.  few 
leading  rebels,  who  had  deserted  Taghi,  went  to  the  Ranah  of 
Mandal  and  Tiri,  and  threw  themselves  on  his  protection ;  but 
the  Ranah  slew  them,  and  sent  their  heads  to  Court,  and  he 
also  seized  their  families.  Robes  of  honour,  assignments  of 
land,  and  minor  rewards  were  bestowed  on  him ;  the  Ranah, 
thus  reassured,  came  to  Court.  The  Sultan,  who,  during  the 
settlement  of  Gujarat  affairs,  had  been  residing  at  the  enclosure 
of  the  Sahasi-ling,  bad  arranged  to  make  a  (public)  entry  into 
Nahrwalah,  when  news  arrived  from  Deogirthat  Hasan  GangiiJ' 
and  other  rebels  who  had  been  previously  defeated,  and  who 
fled  before  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  had  now  attacked  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk,  that  the  latter  was  slain,  and  his  army  dispersed ; 


J  This  brief  notice  rocorde  the  foundation  of  the  oelebrated  Gingti  or 
Bahmani  dynasty  of  Ahaanibid,  or  Gulbargah  in  the  Dakkhan.  The  Pre- 
tender, Ismi'il  Khan,  or  Nioir-nd-diii  Affghin,  appears  voluntarily  to  have 
abdicated  his  leadership  in  favour  of  Hasan  Gingu,  who  bad  shown  himself 
a  more  successful  commander,  and  was  apparently  a  younger  and  more  active 
man.  Possibly,  also,  the  hope  that  Ismi'il  Khan's  brother,  the  Governor  of 
Milwih,  would  have  aided  the  insurrection  having  proved  delusive,  Ismi'il 
Khan  was  aware  that  his  main  recommendation  as  a  leader  was  at  an  end. 
As  to  Hasan  Gangii,  it  is  enoogh  to  say  here  that  be  was  a  nelf-made  man, 
who  from  a  common  agricultural  labourer  raised  himself  to  a  position  of  some 
importance  at  the  Dehlf  Court,  whence  be  was  brought  into  Western  India 
by  Katlagh  Khin,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  whom  the  removal 
of  that  officer  from  his  position  had  rendered  discontented.  According  to 
Firishtah  (Briggs,  vol.  i.  pp.  288-91)  the  royal  troops  were  first  driven  from 
Didgir,  and  then  Hasan  Gingu  [who  had  received  from  Nisk-ud-din  the 
title  of  Zafar  Khin]  attacked  and  overthrew  'Imid-nLMalk  near  Bidar.  It 
was  after  this  event,  and  according  to  Firishtah  on  the  24th  RabP-ul-akhir, 
748  i.e.  [August  12, 1847  *..».],  that  Zafar  Khin  assumed  the  regal  power. 
After  this  the  Dakkhau  was  permanently  lost  to  the  Pa  thin  empire  of  Dehlf, 
and  the  central  power  of  the  latter  was  also  seriously  shaken  in  Milwih, 
though  more  or  less  authority  was  still  retained  there,  and  even  mors  fully 
maintained  in  Onjarit,  till  the  Toghlak  dynasty  fairly  fell  to  pieces  after 
Tiraur'a  invasion. 
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while  Kiwara -ud-din ,  Malik  Jiwahir,  and  Zafar-ul-Jiwarh, 
had  retired  from  Deogir,  and  fallen  back  upon  Dh&r ;  that 
Hasan  Gangu  had  entered  D&ogir  and  assumed  the  royal 
umbrella,  and  the  insurgents  who,  out  of  fear  of  the  Saltan's 
forces,  had  shut  themselves  np  in  Dharagir,  had  issued  from 
thence,  and  that  a  very  serious  rebellion  was  set  on  foot  in 
(the  province  of)  Deogir.  The  Sultan,  on  hearing  this  in- 
telligence, became  very  disheartened,*  for  he  now  fully  re- 
cognised that  the  people  were  thoroughly  alienated,  and  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  amendment ;  that  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  were  completely  unsettled,  and  that  the  fall  of 
his  rule  was  not  far  off.  During  the  few  months  the  Sultan 
remained  at  Nahrwalah,  no  one  was  sent  to  execution.  He 
sent  for  Ahmad  Aiaz,  Malik  Bahrain,  the  Ghaznevide,  Amir 
Eabalah,  and  Malik  Marian,  from  Dehli,  together  with  troops, 
and  they  arrived  thence,  with  their  men  in  thorough  order,  at 
Court ;  but  soon  after,  news  arrived  that  Hasan  Gangu  had 
assembled  a  very  numerous  force  at  Deogir,  and  the  Sultan 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  despatch  them  thither,  but  aban- 
doned his  designs  against  Deogir.  He  announced  that  he 
would  first  clear  Gujarat,  capture  Girnar,  drive  the  rebel  Taghi 
thence,  and  would  then  advance  against  Deogir,  for  that 
trouble  and  anxiety  would  not  be  fully  removed  from  his  heart 
until  he  had  expelled  the  insurgents  from  Deogir. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  took  in  hand  the  campaign 
against  Girnar  and  the  fort  of  Khcngar.f  The  Deogir  chiefs 
who  had  come  to  the  Sultan,  now  seeing  that  all  action  as 


*  Zia  Barani  and  other  writers  point  ant  repeatedly  how  din  tasteful  to  his 
own  beat  advisers  was  the  policy  of  erne)  and  persistent  severity  which  the 
Saltan  avowedly  pursued,  and  the  use  of  which  he  openly  defended  against 
those  who  urged  a  more  lenient  course  of  action.  The  crisis  now  reported 
was  unquestionably  produced  by  this  conduct,  which  seems  from  all  its  details 
to  be  hardly  capable  of  any  explanation,  except  the  supposition  that  the 
Sultan  was  sometimes  driven  by  a  violent  temper  beyond  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity. Nor  waa  he  convinced  of  his  error  until  it  was  thus  palpably  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  Ions  of  Deogir,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  make  the  capital  of  bis  empire. 

t  "  Khengir,"  the  name  of  a  chief  of  whom  more  will  be  laid  presently. 
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regarding  that  place  was  deferred,  went  out  by  one  or  two  at  a 
time  to  an  appointed  rendezvous,  and  thence  returned  to 
Dwigtr.  .  .  .  From  the  time  that  the  Sultan  withdrew  from  the 
affairs  of  Deogir,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of 
Gujarat,  he  passed  three  rainy  seasons  in  Gujarat.*  The  first, 
the  Sultan  remained  at  Mandal  and  Tiri,  and  busied  himself  in 
settling  the  country  and  equipping  his  army ;  the  second  rainy 
season  he  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of  Girnar. 
The  chief  of  that  place,  when  he  saw  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ments of  the  Sultan's  overpowering  forces,  resolved  to  make 
Taghi  a  prisoner  and  to  deliver  him  up.  Taghi,  being  informed 
of  this  design,  fled  thence,  went  to  Tathah,  and  sheltered 
himself  with  the  Jan  a.  After  the  close  of  the  rains  the  Sultan 
took  Girnar, f  and  also  brought  into  subjection  the  neigh- 
bouring coast-line  and  islands.  The  (local)  ltanahs  and  chiefs 
attended  his  court,  made  their  submission,  were  accepted  aa 
allies,  and  received  robes  of  honour  and  presents.  A  governor,! 
on   behalf   of    the  Sultan,  held    Girnar ;  and  Khengar,§  the 

*  This  statement  fits  into  Firishtah's  chronology..  According  to  that 
writer,  Hasan  Gsngu  ascended  the  throne  at  Deogir  in  August  748  i.h.,  and 
the  news  would  reach  the  Sultan  at  Nahrw&lah  about  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season  of  that  fear.  Thus  the  Sultan  would  pass  the  rainy  seasons  of  749, 
760,  751  a.h.  in  Gujarat.     He  died  in  the  very  beginning  of  752  a.h. 

t  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  Mohamad  Toghlak 
actually  took  Girnar.  Firishtah  expresses  a  doubt,  and  the  "  Mirit-i-Sikandarf " 
says  he  did  not,  but  draws  a  distinction  between  Jdnahgarb,  the  fort  com- 
manding the  pass,  and  Girnar,  the  hill  citadel.  The  "  Tarfkh-i-Sorath  "  says 
that  Mohamad  took  the  former,  bnt  nut  the  latter.  This  is  probably  the 
faot.  Even  so,  however,  the  capture  was  not  improbably  the  result  of  a 
capitulation.     See  following  note. 

J  The  word  in  the  Bibliotheca  text  is  U^»,  apparently  the  Hindi  IITI 
mahtd,  or  "  headman."  The  expression  perhaps  indicates  that  the  person  ap- 
pointed was  a  Hindu,  possibly  one  of  the  minor  local  magnates,  which  would 
quite  consort  with  the  view  that  the  place  surrendered  on  a  capitulation. 

§  Khengar.  The  text  above  speaks  of  the  "  fort  of  Khjngar  "  as  distinct 
from  Girnar ;  the  allusion  may  be  to  Junahgarh.  He  was  probably  the 
Handalik  Bio  of  Girnar.  The  "  Tarikh-i-Sdrath  "  gives  a  Rajah  of  the  name 
of  Khengar  as  ruling  when  Junahgarh  was  captured,  though  this  work  is 
evidently  astray  in  attributing  the  capture  to  Finis  Bhah,  and  also  in  the 
chronology  it  adopts.  It  says  the  Bajah  fled  to  Girnar,  which  was  not  taken. 
Probably  Khengar  came  to  terms  with  Mnhamad  Toghlak'o  general,  and  re- 
turned with  him  to  visit  the  Sultan.  The  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  "  makes  Khingar 
the  rnlar  of  Kachh,  and  distinot  from  the  ruler  of  Girnar,  but  this  is  probably 
•n  error,  though  he  may  also  have  ruled  Kachh,  or  part  of  it. 
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ruler  of  Girn&r,  was  seized  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Court. 
That  part  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  reduced  into  sub- 
jection. The  third  rainy  season  Sultan  Mohamad  spent  at 
Gondal.  This  Goudal  is  a  village  on  the  road  to  Tathah*  of 
the  Sumrahs,  and  to  Damrilah.  In  Udndal  the  King  was 
taken  ill  and  suffered  from  fever;  he  was  detained  there  by 
the  disease  for  some  time.  Before  he  reached  Gondal  the 
Sultan  heard  from  Dehli  of  the  death  of  Malik  Kabir,  and  was 
greatly  afflicted  at  the  intelligence.  He  sent  Ahmad  Aiazf  and 
Malik  Makbul,  J  the  ndib  wazlr,  to  Dehli  to  administer  the 
government  at  the  capital.  The  Sultan  also  sent  to  Dehli  for 
Khudawand  Zadah  and  Makhdum  Zadah,  and  for  many 
sheTchs,  'ulemfi,  great  men  and  leading  people,  and  for  the 
wives  of  the  courtiers,  nobles,  and  soldiers.  Those  who  were 
summoned  came  with  all  speed,  bringing  with  them  large 
followings  both  of  horse  and  foot,  bo  that  a  very  large  force  was 
assembled  round  the  Sultan,  and  his  army  was  in  complete 
readiness.  Boats§  arrived  from  Dipalpur,  Multan,  Uchh,  and 
Siwastan.  The  Sultan  recovered  from  his  illness  and  marched 
with  all  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  crossed  his 
troops  at  leisure  and  without  molestation.  Altun  Bahadar, 
with  four  or  five  thousand  Moghal  horse  sent  by  the  Amir 
of  Farghanah,  joined  the  Sultan,  who  lavished  his  atten- 
tions on  Altun  Bahadar  and  his  troops,  and  gave  them  many 
presents,  and,  with  a  force  in  numbers  like  ants  or  locusts, 
marched  by  the  banks  of  the  Indus  towards  Tathah,  advancing 

*  The  capital  of  the  Sinn  rah  dynasty.  Cf. "  Mahomedan  Historians  of  India," 
vol.  i.  p.  488. 

t  Ahmad  Aiaz  was  one  of  the  three  administrators,  or  vicegerents, 
whom  the  Sultan  had  originally  left  at  Dehli.  Of  the  other  two,  Malik  Kubir 
was  now  dead,  and  Firoi  Shah  had  been  evidently  summoned  thence,  now 
or  previously,  for  he  was  present  with  the  army  when  the  Saltan  died. 

J  Malik  Makbiil  is  the  person  of  that  name,  the  converted  Hindu,  who  was 
in  high  office  at  Dehli  when  the  King  died,  but  who  eventually  joined  Firdz 
Shin's  party.  ("Mahomedan  Historians  of  India,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  868). 
Bee  note  at  p.  47. 

J  "Boats."  The  original  word  is  \&f*  bahrahd,  or  "float*."  They  were 
probably  the  large  boats  snob  as  are  still  in  use  on  the  Indus,  many  of  whioh 
■re  of  considerable  burden. 
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by  regular  marches,  Tor  the  subvention  and  subjection  of  the 
Sumrahs  and  of  the  rebel  Taghi  whom  they  had  sheltered. 
While  marching  with  his  countless  forces,  and  when  he  had 
gone  thirty  kda  towards  Tathah,  the  ashurd*  occurred.  The 
Sultan  fasted,  and  subsequently  ate  some  fish,  which  disagreed 
with  him  ;  his  disorder  returned,  and  the  fever  again  attacked 
him.  As  he  was  sick  he  was  placed  in  a  boat,  and  continued  his 
journey  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  ashurd,  and  halted 
within  fourteen  koe  of  Tathah.  His  army  was  all  prepared 
and  only  awaited  his  order  to  trample  under  foot  Tathah,  the 
Sumrahs  of  Tathah,  and  the  rebel  Taghi,  to  overthrow  and 
utterly  destroy  them;  but  fate  ruled  it  otherwise.  During  the 
two  or  three  days  the  Sultan  was  encamped  near  Tathah,  his 
malady  grew  worse.  .  .  .  On  the  21st  Mohurrum  752  a.h., 
Sultan  Muhamad  bin  Toghiak  quitted  this  mortal  life  for  an 
eternal  one.  Sultan  Firoz  ascended  the  throne  of  Dehli  in 
752  a.h.  (1351  a.d.).  After  he  had  captured  the  fort  of 
NagarkoH  (Kangra),  he  visited  Gujarat  and  dismissed  Ni/am- 
ud-din.f  [The  visit  of  Sultan  Firoa  to  Gujarat  arising  out  of 
his  expedition  to  Tathah, J]  He  marched  against  Tathah  to 
avenge  Sultan  Muhamad's  failure,  and  went  by  Ajodhan  and 
Bhakkar.  Although  he  was  successful  in  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy,  want  of  provisions  and  inclemency  of  weather 
brought  on  disorganization  of  his  army,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  He  set  out  for  Gujarat  with  the  intention  of  refitting 
his  army  in  that  country.  He  escaped  with  great  difficulty 
through  the  Ban  of  Eachh,  and  at  Dehli  it  was  believed  for 
some  time  that  he  and  his  army  were  lost.  He  at  length 
reached  Gujarat  "  and  expended  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country,  amounting  to  about  two  krdrs,  in  refitting  his  army 
and  in  the  payment  of  his  troops."      He  then   returned  to 

0  AtMrrd,  fast  of  the  first  tan  days  of  Mohnrrnm.  Cf.  Mnir's  (abridged) 
"  Life  of  Mahomet,"  pp.  200,  201 ;  also  "  Qanoon-i-Islam,"  pp.  148,  149,  172. 

f  Zi*  Banni  says  (hat  Firdz  Shin  considered  that  Niiim-ad-din  had  been 
ramus  in  sending  aid  to  his  troops  in  the  Tathah  campaign. 

\  "  Mahometan  Historians  of  India,"  vol.  iii.  p.  258]  Firirttah,  vol.  i.  p,  434, 
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Tathah,  leaving  Zafar  Khan  as  N&zim  in  Gujarat.  Zafar 
Khan  died  there  in  773  h.  (1371  a.d.).  His  eldest  son  (Daria 
Khan)  received  his  father's  title,  and  was  raised  to  his  office. 
Shams-ud-din  Damaghani  then  offered  the  Sultan  an  advance 
of  forty  lakha  of  tankahs  on  the  revenues  of  Gujarat,  a  hundred 
elephants,  two  hundred  Arab  horses,  and  four  hundred  slaves 
every  year.  The  Sultan  proposed  to  leave  Shams-ud-din 
Anwar  Khan,  the  deputy  of  Zafar  Khan,  in  possession  on  these 
terms,  but  as  he  would  not  accept  them  Shams-ud-din  Dama- 
ghani was  appointed.  He  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
and  turned  rebel,  when  an  army  was  sent  against  him  and  he 
was  killed.*  Gujarat  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  Malik 
Mufarrah  Sultani,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  title  of  Farhat- 
ul-Mulk  Rasti  Khan. 

Eventually  Sultan  Firoz  Shah  died  in  the  year  790  a.h.  ;  his 
reign  lasted  thirty -eight  years  and  nine  months.  After  his  death 
the  nobles  placed  Ghias-ud-din,  the  son  of  Fatten  Khan,  the  son 
of  Firoz  Shah,  upon  the  throne.  In  the  recklessness  of  youth  he 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  sensnality,  and  folly,  and  acted 
oppressively  towards  certain  of  his  followers.  In  the  year  791 
Rukn-ud-din  Naib  [wazir  ?)  put  him  to  death,  and  hung  up  his 
head  in  darbdr.  He  reigned  six  months  and  seventeen  days. 
After  the  murder  of  Ghiae-ud-dm,  a  son  of  Firoz  Shah,  who 
was  named  Abu  Bakr,  was  brought  out  and  set  on  the  throne; 
but  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  by  another  son  of 
Firoz  Shah,  Muhamad  Toghlak.  Abu  Bakr  reigned  one  year 
and  six  months.  After  this,  in  the  reign  of  Muhamad  Shah 
Toghlak  II.,  the  people  of  Gujarat  and  Kambhaiat  complained 
of  the  tyranny  of  Rasti  Khan  ;  and  Muhamad  Shah  appointed 
Zafar  Khan,  son  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  to  succeed  him  on  the  2nd 
Rabi'-ul-awal,  793  h,  (the  21st  of  February  1391  a.d.).  The 
King  died  of  an  illness  which  seised  him  on  the  7th  Rabi'-ul- 
awal,  796  a.h.,  having  reigned  six  years  and  seven  months. 

.  p.  924,  and 
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MIRiT-I-SIKANDARl. 

This  work  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  author,  Sikandar 
bin  Muhamad,  and  was  composed  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  of  whose  history  it  treats,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 

1020  A.H.    (1611  A.D.). 

The  anthor  describes  himself  as  born  in  the  year  961  a.h. 
(1553  a.d.),  at  Mahmudabad.  He  was  consequently  a  little 
short  of  sixty  when  his  history  was  completed.  He  writes 
that  he  was  born  in  the  year  in  which  Sultan  Mahmud  III. 
was  murdered  at  Mahmudabad.  His  father,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  "  Mahmud,  otherwise  Manjhii,"  and  whom  he 
usually  mentions  under  the  latter  name,  first  appears  as 
librarian  to  the  Emperor  Humaiim,  in  which  capacity  he 
accompanied  the  Imperial  camp  when  the  Emperor  marched 
against  Bahadar  Shah  of  Gujarit  in  941  a.h.  (a.d.  1534).  It 
is  not  clear  of  what  part  of  the  country  "  Manjhii "  was  a 
native ;  but  his  son  states  that  on  the  rout  of  Bahadar  Shah's 
army  Manjhu  saved  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i- 
Bahadar  Shahi/'  who  was  with  the  Gujarat  army,  by  concealing 
him  in  bis  camp,  and  says  that  he  did  this  on  account  of  a 
previous  friendship  with  the  latter. 

.  Now  the  author  of  the  "Tarikh-i- Bahadar  Shahi"  was 
certainly  a  nobleman  hereditarily  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Gujarat,  and  the  fact  of  this  friendship  with  him,  and  the 
evident  affection  with  which  the  present  writer  speaks  of  the 
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Gujarat  dynasty  may  perhaps  make  it  probable  that  the  writer's 
family  originally  belonged  to  Gujarat.  At  any  rate,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moghals  by  Bahadar  Shah,  Manjhii  remained 
in  Gujarat,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  one  of  the 
Saids  of  Bukhara,  a  family  which  had,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Gnjarati  (Tank)  dynasty,  played  a  leading  part 
among  the  nobles  of  its  Court,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
its  fall  * 

After  the  violent  death  of  Scud  Muharah,  the  first  patron  of 
his  father  and  himself  during  the  anarchy  which  preceded  the 
accession  of  Sultan  Ahmad  II.,  the  writer  appears  to  have 
attached  himself  to  Said  Miran,  Mubarah's  son,  and  with 
him  to  have  been  reconciled  to  the  party  of  I'timad  Khan, 
who  aspired  to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  puppet  king,  Mu- 
zaffar  III.  Said  Miran  submitted  to  Akbar,  apparently,  shortly 
after  I'timad  Khan  surrendered.  His  son,  Said  Hamid,  rose  to 
great  honour  under  the  Empire,  was  employed  in  many  distant 
provinces,  and  eventually  was  killed  during  an  emeutc  at 
Kabul.  The  writer,  Sikandar,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
accompanied  Said  Hamid,  but  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Gujarat,  and  to  have  continued  in  official  employment  under 
the  Emperor's  deputies. 

This  connection  with  the  Bukbari  Saids  probably  accounts 
for  the  prominence  which  the  writer  gives  in  his  chronicle  to 
the  acts  of  the  holy  men  of  the  family,  on  which  the  writer 
dwells  with  great  apparent  interest.  But  in  addition  to  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  writer  was  a  "  dervesh,"  or  at  least  a 
disciple  of  "  derveshes,"  a  term  comprising  the  various  schools 
of  Mahomedan  mystics  who  claimed  certain  supernatural 
powers,  and  his  history  is  full  of  references  to  their  miraculous 
acta,  and  to  the  influence  which  they — especially  those  of  the 

*  B'iii  Hnbire.li,  the  immediate  patron  of  the  writer  and  his  father,  does 
not  mem  to  have  belonged  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  Bukhirf  Saids 
who  were  first  settled  in  Gujarat,  bnt  to  have  been  an  adventurer,  of  the 
family  who  oame  from  the  original  stock  in  Bokhara,  and  emigrated  thanoe  to 
seek  hi*  fortunes  in  Gujarat.     See  Btoohmann,  "  Ain-i -Akbar,"  vol.  i.  p.  SST. 
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BukMri  Said  family — exercised  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Gujarat 
dynasty  :  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  main  apparent 
objects  of  the  work  is  to  glorify  them,  and  it  is  fall  of  allusions 
to  their  peculiar  tenets  and  pretensions.  Setting  aside  this, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  is  otherwise  written  in 
a  very  impartial  spirit;  indeed,  the  writer  says  that  the  main 
reason  of  his  undertaking  the  work  was  that  all  the  previously 
existing  histories  were  more  or  less  tinged  with  partiality.  He 
enumerates  most  of  these,  and  says  that  the  "Tarikh-i- 
Muzaffar  Sh&hi "  (a  history  of  Muzaffar  Shfih  I.),  the  "  Tarfkh- 
i-Ahmad  Sh&hi"  (a  history  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  I.),  and  the 
"  Tarikh-i-Bahadar  Shahi "  (the  history  of  BaMdar  Shah), 
were  all  composed  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  whom  they 
respectively  treat ;  while  the  history  of  Mahmud  Shah  Bigarha 
was  composed  during  the  reign  of  that  ruler's  immediate 
descendants.  " It  is  palpable,"  he  Bays,  "that  they  all  treat 
of  events  in  a  spirit  of  partiality  towards  the  kings  of  whom 
they  speak,  and  are  not  worthy,  therefore,  of  implicit  reliance." 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  Sikandar  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  being,  at  least  from  his  own  point  of  view  of  a  Mahomedan 
historian,  not  only  an  impartial,  but  a  very  skilful  writer.  He 
endeavours  to  show  how  the  individual  disposition  of  each 
Sultan  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and,  moreover, 
to  illustrate  each  monarch's  character  by  anecdotes  and  well- 
chosen  remarks.  Thus,  Muzaffar  Shah  I.  is  shown  as  a  good 
soldier  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  administering  Mahomedan 
nobleman  of  his  day,  loyal  and  brave  without  any  far-reaching 
ambition,  and  becoming  practically  independent  by  sheer  force 
of  circumstances  long  before  he  assumed  the  titles  of  sove- 
reignty. His  character  is  brought  out  by  contrast  with  that 
of  his  ambitious  and  restless  son,  Tfttar  Khan 

His  grandson,  Ahmad  Shah,  is  shown  not  only  as  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  capital,  but  also  of  the  kingdom  of  Gujarftt, 
which  he  ruled  firmly  and  well,  although  his  life  is  said  to 
have  been  always   embittered   by  remorse  for  the  one  great 
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crime  of  bis  early  life.  A  brave  and  successful  soldier,  be 
enlarged  and  secured  the  frontiers  of  bis  kingdom,  which,  as 
Elphin  atone  points  out,  was  received  by  his  grandfather  as 
little  more  than  a  chain  of  military  positions  in  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  Hindu  country;  but  beyond  this  he  seems  to  have 
devised  and  enforced  an  admirable  system  both  of  civil  and 
military  administration,  which  no  doubt  became  the  means  of 
his  more  immediate  success,  and  the  maintenance  of  which 
enabled  his  descendants  to  raise  higher  and  higher  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  kingdom,  till  it  culminated  during  the  glorious 
reign  of  Mahmud  Shah  Bigarha. 

This  latter  king  was  evidently  the  writer's  favourite  hero,  as 
he  is  to  this  day  in  Western  India  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
local  kings.  The  glory  of  his  name  lives,  indeed,  enshrined  in 
native  tradition  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  as  a  model 
sovereign  and  pious  Musulman 

The  present  narrative,  no  doubt,  exhibits  him  in  a  very 
favourable  light;  but  he  probably  deserved  all  the  praise 
bestowed  on  him.  The  failures  of  his  generals,  which  were 
few,  are  lightly  touched  upon.  The  skill  and  energy  which  he 
showed  in  his  own  military  operations  are  fully  brought  out, 
and  the  anecdotes  show  him  as  an  excellent  administrator, 
strict  and  just,  but  merciful  and  liberal;  a  wise  judge  of 
character,  with  a  strong  will  enforced  with  tact,  patience,  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  determination.  His  piety  and  attachment 
to  holy  men,  and  particularly  to  the  Bukhari  Saids,  regarding 
which  several  marvellous  stories  are  told,  were  no  doubt  strong 
recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian. 

The  writer's  skill  is  particularly  shown  in  dealing  with 
perhaps  the  most  questionable  act  of  Mahmud's  life,  the 
execution  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  in  the  first  instance  selected 
as  his  successor.  This  youth  proved  a  shameless  debauchee, 
probably  also  a  coward ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  openly  and  grievously 
disgraced,  and  his  father,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  off 
by  poison.     The   incident  itself  is  barely    mentioned,  and  no 
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direct  remark  is  made  regarding  it ;  but  the  writer,  by  insisting 
on  the  great  anxiety  shown  by  the  Saltan  as  to  the  choice  of 
his  successor,  and  his  hesitation  even  as  to  the  competency  of 
the  son  (Muzaffar)  whom  he  ultimately  made  his  heir,  gives  it 
to  be  understood  that,  when  he  discovered  that  the  young  man 
he  had  publicly  made  his  heir  was  worthless  and  incapable  of 
reigning,  he  considered  the  danger  to  his  people  to  be  so 
great  that  it  could  only  be  met  by  bringing  his  son's  life  to 
an  end. 

So  also  it  is  clearly  shown,  by  contrasted  anecdotes,  what 
manner  of  men  Muzaffar  II.  (the  Clement)  and  Bahadar  Shah 
really  were.  The  former  pious,  learned,  liberal,  and  gentle, 
was  yet  fatally  weak,  and  incapable  of  controlling  his  sub- 
ordinates ;  and  though  personally  unselfish  and  amiable,  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  bring  himself  to  act  with  sufficient 
sternness  and  energy,  even  when  these  qualities  were  most 
needed,  so  that  his  subjects  were  sadly  exposed  to  oppression, 
and  the  unchecked  influence  of  the  nobles  grew  into  a  power 
which  eventually  destroyed  the  dynasty  and  the  kingdom 
with  it. 

Bahidar  Shah,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  singular  activity  in  war  and  some  brilliant 
military  successes,  is  shown  to  have  been  curiously  undeserving 
of  renown.  Uneducated,  rash,  and  impetuous,  a  poor  admi- 
nistrator, more  from  sloth  and  sensuality  than  from  weakness 
or  want  of  ability ;  violent,  cruel,  treacherous,  and  ungrate- 
ful, his  unfortunate  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese 
seems  to  have  won  for  him  a  sympathy  which  he  very  little 
merited. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  author  writes  entirely  from  a  Maho- 
medau  point  of  view.  This  is  so  undoubtedly ;  and  the  severity 
of  the  earlier  kings  in  destroying  idolatry  and  forcibly  con- 
verting Hindus,  acts  which  rendered  the  lives  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  subjects  miserable,  are  described  as  worthy  of 
all  praise,  though  some  evidence  survives  of  the   destitution 
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which  this  oppression  produced.  Nor  is  mnch  said  of  the  social 
history  of  the  era,  though  occasional  paragraphs  describe  the 
material  welfare  of  the  populace  under  the  good  government  of 
some  of  the  kings,  and  the  zeal  which  some  of  these  displayed 
in  providing  for  the  due  teaching  of  Mahomedan  doctrines,  and 
some  of  the  tales  also  afford  slight  glimpses  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  lived. 

Of  these  numerous  anecdotes  scattered  throughout  the  book 
a  very  few  only  have,  for  various  reasons,  been  omitted, 
though  some  of  the  others  which  are  narrated  at  tedious 
length  in  the  original  have  been  slightly  condensed  in  the 
translation. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  style  of  the  author,  for  the 
varying  texts  employ  very  various  language.  Six  texts  have 
been  used  in  the  translation ;  of  these,  by  far  the  most  clearly 
written  is  one  from  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  late  Sir  A.  Malet,  and  which 
has  been  described  at  length  in  Mr.  Morley'a  catalogue  of  the 
Persian  historical  MSS.  belonging  to  that  Society.  It  is 
quoted  hereafter  as  MS.  A.  Its  language  is  full  of  stilted 
tautology,  such  as  distinguishes  certain  styles  of  Persian  com- 
position. On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  author's  own  words,  for  in  some 
passages  the  language  of  the  other  copies  is  so  condensed  that 
its  true  meaning  is  only  to  be  elucidated  by  reference  to  MS.  A. 
The  language  of  the  other  MSS.  is  simpler,  and  has  been  gene- 
rally followed  as  best  suited  for  translation  into  English.  There 
are  some  serious  lacuna  in  MS.  A,  though  it  affords  generally 
a  full  text,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  plainness  of  its 
writing  when  readings  are  doubtful.  Of  (he  other  MSS.,  the 
best  is  one  which  was  liberally  transmitted  by  the  late  Sir 
S&l&r  Jang  from  Hyderabad,  where  he  had  it  copied  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  this  work.  It  is  fairly  well  written  by 
different  hands,  and  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  fuller  text  than  any 
of  the  others,  especially  as  regards  the  anecdotes  recounted.    It 
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supplies  some  obvious  deficiencies  in  MS.  A,  though  itself  still 
occasionally  imperfect.  Id  one  or  two  cases  this  MS.  gives 
matter  which,  perhaps,  did  not  belong  to  the  original  work, 
and  which  may  hare  been  borrowed  from  some  other  source. 
These  passages  will  be  further  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 
This  MS.  will  be  quoted  as  MS.  B,  or  the  "  Hyderabad  MS." 
The  other  MSS.  belong  to  the  Library  of  the  India  Office,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  fully  described  in  the  forthcoming  catalogue 
of  the  Persian  MSS.  of  that  Institution.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  condensed,  both  in  style  and  substance,  than 
the  other  two,  though  some  of  them  occasionally  contain  par- 
ticulars which  these  omit,  and  they  afford  also  considerable 
assistance  in  reading  doubtful  names.  They  will  be  quoted, 
No.  404  as  MS.  C,  No.  970  as  MS.  D,  and  No.  1,038  as 
MS.  E.  The  lithographed  edition  published  at  Bombay  has 
also  been  employed  with  much  advantage,  and  where  quoted 
has  been  indicated  as  L,  or  the  "  Lithographed  Edition."  As 
a  rule  the  translation  mainly  follows  this  last,  the  Hyderabad 
MS.,  and  MS.  D,  which  are  nearly  identical  in  their  wording. 
The  writer  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  prepared  his  work.  He  relied  on  authorities,  as  far  as 
he  could  get  them,  and  undoubtedly  made  use  of  the  two 
works,  both  entitled  Tarikh-i-Muzaffar  Shahi,  dealing  re- 
spectively with  the  history  of  Muzaffar  Shah  I.  and  Muzaffar 
Shah  II.,  the  Tan'kh-i- Ahmad  ShAhi,  the  Tarikh-i- Mahmiid 
Shahi,  the  Tankh-i-  Bahadar  Shahi,  with  the  Tuhfat-i-Sandfil  of 
Aram  Kashmiri,  a  work  composed  apparently  during  the  earlier 
part  of  Mahmiid  III.'s  reign.  Some  of  the  lacuna  in  his 
narrative  are  probably  due  to  the  deficiencies  in  these  autho- 
rities, especially  those  at  the  close  of  the  reigns  of  Ahmad 
Shab  I.  and  of  Mahmiid  Bigarha.  The  writer  says  that  his 
narrative,  after  the  final  re-establishment  of  Mahmiid  III.  on 
the  throne,  is  derived  from  family  recollections  and  from  in- 
formation derived  from  others.  But  he  also  speaks  as  an  eye- 
witness of  several  of  the  later  events  which  he  relates,  for  be 
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expressly  says  that  he  was  present  in  several  of  the  engage- 
ments which  took  place  after  the  escape  and  revolt  of 
Mazaffar  III. 

One  very  curious  characteristic  of  this  writer's  style  is  that 
he  often  gives  one  version  of  a  story — evidently  derived  from 
the  authority  which  he  is  for  the  moment  following — and  supple- 
ments it  by  one  or  more  different  and  sometimes  incompatible 
versions  derived  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  main  authorities  very  closely,  and  to  have  depended 
much  on  them.  As  said  above,  the  Tarikh-i- Ahmadi  and 
Tarikh-i- Mahmud  Shahi  do  not  seem  to  have  been  continued 
down  to  the  deaths  of  the  monarchs  whose  story  they  relate, 
and  the  account  of  their  later  years  given  by  our  author  is, 
therefore,  but  meagre  and  imperfect.  It  has  been  endeavoured 
partially  to  remedy  this  by  facts  drawn  from  other  works,  and 
it  is  hoped,  in  the  next  volume,  to  add  a  few  valuable  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  last  years  of  Mahmud  Bigarha,  from  a 
history  supplemental  to  the  Tarikh-i -Mahmud  Shahi,  also 
furnished  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung. 
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CHAPTER    m. 

BISE    OF   THE   MOHAMMADAN    POWER, BEION    OP    SULTAN 

MUZAFFAB. 

The  first  among  the  rulers  of  Gujarat  who  obtained  the 
honour  of  Islam  was  Sadharan,  to  whom  the  name  Wajih-ul- 
Mulk  was  given.  He  belonged  to  the  caste  called  Tank.  It 
is  stated  in  Hindu  books  that  the  Tanks  and  Ehatris  are 
brothers.  One  of  them  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong 
drinks,  and  the  Ehatris  expelled  him  from  their  caste.  Men 
so  expelled  are,  in  Hindi,  called  Tanki,*  which  means  outcasts. 
From  that  time  forward  the  customs  and  rules  of  the  Ehatris 
and  Tankis  have  differed,  and  each  of  them  pursues  the  course 
it  prefers. 

The  name  of  the  father  of  Sadharan  was  Har  Chand,  who 
was  the  son  of  Bir  Pal,  son  of  Gur  Pal,  son  of  Har  Pal,  son  of 
Man  Pal,  son  of  Dhinda,  son  of  Bfl  Pal,  son  of  Eunwar  Pal, 
son  of  Dariman,  son  of  Eunwari,  son  of  Trilok,  son  of  Suiahan, 

*  See  Elliot's  "  Memoirs  of  Races,  4o.,"  vol.  i.  p.  109  ;  Tod's  "  Bajaetfaan," 
vol.  i.  j  Cunningham's  "  Arc-tuBological  Reports,"  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Hindi  equivalent  meant  is  some  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Tydgf, 
"abandoned  "  ;  indeed,  the  copy  of  the  "  Mirnt-i-Sikandari"  used  by  Sir  IT. 
Elliot  seems  to  hare  given  the  word  in  this  shape,  but  that  copy  is  not  to 
be  found  among  his  M8S.,  and  is  not,  therefore,  available  for  reference.  The 
lithographed  version  and  four  oat  of  the  five  MSS.  used  for  this  translation  (the 
fifth  in  defective  at  this  passage)  give  ^l\F.  As  to  the  probability  of  the 
explanation  in  the  text,  see  note  on  "  Bariar  'Ala,"  infra. 
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son  of  Julahan,  sod  of  Mandan,  son  of  Abhi  Mandan,  sou  of 
Bliukat,  son  of  Nakat,  son  of  Abhi,  son  of  Trilo*k,  son  of 
Dillali,  son  of  Mahsti,  son  of  Sahsri.*  But  the  line  extends 
upwards  to  Rama  Chandra,  whom  the  Hindus  worship  as  a 
god. 

The  first  of  the  race  who  was  established  in  the  government 
of  Gujarat  was  Zafar  Khan,  son  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  and  the 
first  who  ascended  the  throne  was  Sultan  Muhamad,  sur- 
named  Tatar  Khan,  son  of  Zafar  Khan. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  great  and  beneficent  Sultan  Ab'nl 
Muzaffar  Pirdz  Shah,  cousin  of  Sultan  Muhamad  bin  Togh- 
lak  Shah,  sovereign  of  the  realm  of  Dehlf,  was  very  fond  of 
hunting.  No  one  of  ancient  or  modern  kings  has  been  so 
devoted  to  sport  since  the  days  of  Bahrain  Gur,  no  one  has 
pursued  the  beasts  in  the  forest  with  equal  ardour  ;  and  even 
at  the  present  time,  hunters  when  they  enter  on  the  chase 
invoke  the  memory  of  this  glorious  king,  and  seek  aid  from 
his  beatified  holy  spirit,  t 

One  day,  before  Firoz  attained  the  throne,  he  went  out  into 
the  country  to  hunt  deer,  and,  as  he  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of 
his  game,  became  separated  from  his  attendants.  When  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  and  the  silvery  deer  (the 
moon)  displayed  its  brightness  in  the  field  of  the  sky,  the  bird 
of  his  heart  sought  for  a  nest ;  and  he  perceived  in  the  dis- 
tance a  village  which  was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  town 
of  Thanesar.  He  turned  his  horse  in  that  direction.  Outside 
the  village  he  found  a  party  of  the  landholders  seated,  and  he 
got  off  his  horse  and  joined  them.  At  his  request  one  of  them 
pulled  off  his  boots.  That  man  was  a  master  of  the  science  of 
interpreting  signs  and  appearances ;  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  Sultan,  he  perceived  the  marks  of 
royalty  and  the  signs  of  imperial  power.  He  told  his  com- 
panions  that  such  marks  were  only  found  upon  the  feet  of 

*  These  names  vary  in  the  different  MSB.,  but  are  not  material. 

t  This  passage  U  somewhat  obscure  and  difficult  to  render  literally. 
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kings — that  the  person  before  them  either  bore  the  crown  of 
sovereignty,  or  else  heaven  designed  soon  to  raise  him  to  that 
dignity. 

The  chief  men  of  the  place  were  two  brothers.  The  name 
of  one  was  Sadhu,  of  the  other  Sadharan.  Both  of  them  were 
well  known  for  their  accumulations  of  goods  and  wealth ;  and 
they  could  summon  by  one  sign  thousands  of  horse  and  foot 
around  them.  Both  of  them  did  homage  to  their  guest,  and 
begged  him  to  do  them  the  honour  of  passing  the  night  there. 
The  Sultan  assented.  All  the  evening  the  two  brothers  re- 
mained in  attendance,  and  waited  npon  him.  The  wife  of 
Sadhu  was  a  clever  woman,  and  specially  endowed  with  a 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  an  ingenious  intellect.  She 
observed  to  her  husband  that  although  their  guest  bore  upon 
his  forehead  the  marks  of  greatness  and  dignity,  still  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  upon  any  man  until  his  character  has  been 
tested.  She  advised  him  to  engage  their  guest  in  a  drinking 
bout,  when  the  conversation  might  be  free  and  unrestrained.  So 
the  sister  of  Sadhu,  who  was  peerless  in  beauty  and  loveliness, 
was  brought  forward,  and,  filling  a  goblet,  presented  it  to  the 
Sultan,  requesting  him  to  partake  of  it.  The  Sultan,  with 
great  pleasure,  received  the  cup  from  her  hand  and  took  a 
draught.  When  he  had  drunk  the  three  cups*  the  rosebud  of 
his  disposition  unfolded.  He  showed  a  disposition  to  jest  with 
the  girl,  and  appeared  attracted  by  her  charms. 

The  wife  of  Sadhu  saw  that  the  Sultan  was  captivated. 
She  approached  him  respectfully,  and,  engaging  him  in  con- 
versation, she  talked  very  discreetly  and  pleasantly  on  various 
subjects  till  she  brought  the  conversation  round  to  the  gene- 
alogy and  family  of  the  Sultan;  saying  that  if  he  could  satisfy 
her  as  to  his  family,  she  would  give  him  to  wife  that  girl  who 


*  Thii  expression  refers  to  an  Orient*!  custom  of  drinking  three  cnps  of 
wine  or  strong  liquor  on  on  empty  stomach,  before  a  meal,  under  the  belief 
that  this  practice  assists  the  digestion.  It  would  doubtless  assist  the  "  rone- 
bud  of  the  disposition  to  unfold,''  as  in  the  case  here  described. 
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was  more  lovely  than  a  hurt  of  light.  The  Sultan  told  her 
that  he  was  called  Firoz  Khan,  and  that  he  was  son  to  the  uncle 
of  the  high  and  might;  Sultan  Mohamad  bin  Toghlak  Shah,  who 
had  designated  him  as  his  heir  apparent.  The  wife  told  her 
husband  what  she  had  learnt,  and  said  that  fortune  had  indeed 
smiled  upon  them,  for  if  he  gave  his  sister  to  their  guest, 
great  prosperity  and  honour  would  accrue  to  them.  Sadhii 
straightway  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  (nikdh)  to  the  Sultan, 
and  the  night  passed  in  pleasure  and  delight. 

When  the  concealing  curtain  of  the  night  was  raised  and 
that  silken-robed  bridegroom,  the  sun,  came  forth  from  his 
chamber  of  rest,  the  Sultan  with  a  happy  heart  raised  his 
head  from  the  pillow  of  delight.  His  followers  collected 
around  him  from  all  sides,  and  he  set  out  for  the  city.  The 
two  brothers  Sadhii  and  Sadharan  attended  him  like  two 
shadows,  and  were  so  attentive  to  their  duties  that  they  never 
left  him  for  a  moment.  The  Sultan  was  very  fond  of  their 
sister,  and  both  brothers  shortly  became  Musulmans.  Sa- 
dharan received  from  the  Sultan  the  title  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
Afterwards,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sultan,  they  became 
disciples  of  Kutb-ul-aktab  Hasrat  Makhdum-i-Jabaruan,*  and 
were  noted  for  their  devotion.  The  Sultan  himself  was  a 
disciple  of  the  same  saint,  and  became  favourably  disposed 
towards  them  on  account  of  their  piety,  and  his  esteem  for 
them  increased  day  by  day. 

One  day  a  number  of  poor  people  had  assembled  at  the 
refectory  of  this  holy  man,  and  there  was  no  food.  This  fact 
was  made  known  to  Zafar  Khan,  the  son  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk, 
who  also  was  one  of  the  saint's  disciples.  He  instantly  arose, 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  the  best  food  and  sweetmeats  from 


*  "  The  pole-star  of  pole-stars,  Hit  Highnais  the  revered  of  men."  He  vu 
by  descent  a  Bafd  of  Bnkhsri.  It  ia,  as  Been  in  the  preface,  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  thii  history  to  show  the  connection  of  the  aunts  of  this 
family  with  the  kings  of  the  Gujarat  dynasty  which  then  commenced  down 
to  the  close  of  the  hut  monarch's  reign.  According  to  the  "  Mutitukhab.nl- 
Lubah,"  Maklirium-i-Ju,baaiau  Dame  from  U'cbb,  in  the  Punjab,  originally. 
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his  own  house  and  from  the  bazar,  and  going  to  the  refectory 
of  the  revered  saint,  he  fed  the  poor,  who  raised  a  loud  cheer. 
The  noise  reached  the  saint,  and  he  inquired  what  it  meant. 
His  attendants  told  him,  and  he  sent  for  Zafar  Khan.  The 
Khan  waited  respectfully  on  the  saint,  who  addressed  him 
thus :  "  Zafar  Khan,  in  recompense  of  this  food  I  bestow  upon 
thee  the  whole  country  of  Gujarat;  my  blessing  rest  upon 
you."  At  the  same  time  he  gave  him  a  fine  coverlet  for  his 
couch.*  Zafar  Khan  returned  thanks  and  went  back  to  his 
house.  He  told  his  family  what  had  passed,  and  his  wife  said  : 
"You  are  well  stricken  in  years,f  and  if  the  country  of 
Gujarat  falls  to  thee,  what  life  wilt  thou  have  left  to  enjoy  it  ? 
Go  back  and  beseech  the  saint  that  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom  may  come  to  thy  children.  The  holy  saint  is  now 
graciously  inclined  to  thee,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  he 
will  grant."  Zafar  Khan  took  perfumes,  fruits,  and  other 
offerings,  and  returned  to  the  holy  man,  who  graciously 
accepted  them.  There  was  a  plate  of  dates  before  Mm.  He 
took  a  handful  of  them  and  gave  them  to  Zafar  Khan,  and 
said,  "  Thy  seed  like  unto  these  in  number  shall  rule  over 
Gujarat."  Some  say  there  were  twelve,  some  thirteen  dates, 
others  say  eleven ;  God  knows  which  story  is  true.J 

Historians  have  recorded  that  in  the  year  h.  749$  Sultan 
Muhamad  Toghlak  Shah  died  as  he  was  marching  upon  Tatliah, 
and  just  when  he  had  arrived  close  to  that  city.     Twelve  days 


>  PtUang-pwh. 

t  He  was  born  at  Deldi  in  a.u.  743,  so  that  he  was  now  about  fifty  years 
of  age. 

J  This  sentence  ia  explained  by  the  doubt  aa  to  the  legitimate  deaoent  of 
the  two  last  kings  of  the  dynasty:  excluding  Zafar  Shin  himself  (Mnsaffar 
Shah  I.)  and  Mohamad  Khan  Parnkf,  who  did  not  represent  the  male  line  of 
the  family,  there  were  thirteen  kings  ;  if  Ahmad  Shih  II,  and  Mmaffar  III. 
(Haabn)  are  omitted,  only  eleven.  It  may  be  remarked  that  of  the  whole 
thirteen,  seven  certainly  died  violent  deaths,  while  of  the  remaining  six,  one 
probably  died  by  poison,  another  escaped  assassination  by  prompt  abdication, 
another  was  dethroned  (both  these  dying  suspiciously  soon  after  they  retired 
into  private  life},  while  the  death  of  another  was  popularly,  though  probably 
incorrectly,  ascribed  to  poison. 

$  The  year  752  (*.».  1351)  in  the  real  year. 
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after  his  death,  Itfroz  Khan,  bod  of  the  Sultan's  uncle, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Firoz  Shah.  Zafar 
Khan  and  his  brother  Shams  Khan  were  advanced  to  high 
honour.  Through  the  confidence  the  King  reposed  in  them  he 
entrusted  to  them  the  duties  of  chief  butler.'"'  Hence  the 
founders  of  this  dynasty  have  been  described  as  spirit-dealers 
(kaldldn),  but  this  is  wholly  an  error.  The  way  in  which  this 
word  {kaldl)  came  to  be  applied  to  them  was  this.  One  year 
a  great  quantity  of  grapes  came  to  the  King ;  they  were 
spoiling,  and  these  men  (the  founders  of  the  dynasty)  were 
ordered  to  make  spirits  from  them.  Envious  people  ill- 
naturedly  nick-named  them  kaldte,  and  said  they  were  spirit- 
dealers  by  occupation.  In  reality  they  belonged  to  the  caste 
of  Tanks,  as  has  been  before  mentioned.  Whatever  they  were, 
they  were  men  of  high  and  noble  spirit,  whose  charities  and 
deeds  of  kindness  to  the  people  of  God  were  beyond  number. 
Please  God,  some  of  these  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places. 

When  Sultan  Ffr6z  Shah  was  verging  upon  ninety  years  of 
age,  he  delivered  over  the  affairs  of  state  to  his  son  Muhamad 
Khin,  and  gave  himself  up  to  devotional  exercises.  The 
khutbah  was  read  in  the  names  of  both.  In  the  year  a.h.  790 
(a.d.  1888),  the  bandagdn-uFir6ti,\  who  were  a  lakh  in 
number,  by  their  vain  tales  and  false  misrepresentations, 
alienated  Firoz  Shah  from  Muhamad  Shah.  The  prince, 
Muhamad  Shah,  marched  troops  against  them,  and  thereupon 
they  brought  Sultan  Firoz  out  from  his  retirement  and 
exhibited  him  publicly  in  their  ranks.  When  the  soldiers  and 
elephant-drivers  saw  the  Sultan  appear,  at  the  thought  of  his 
power  and  dignity,  and  the  recollection  of  his  many  bounties, 
their  hearts  turned  from  the  prince  and  reverted  to  their  old 

*  Uhdah.i-ahardbd&rl,  an  important  and  confidential  office  in  man;  ancient, 
kingdoms  since  the  days  of  Joseph's  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

t  For  a  full  description  uf  this  body  of  men,  see  Elliot,  "  Mahomedan 
Historians,"  toI.  iii.  pp.  340,  342.  They  were,  in  effect,  much  snoh  a  body  as 
tbe  Janissaries,  ho  well  known  in  later  Turkish  history. 
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master.  Muhamad  Shah  fled  to  Sirmor,  and  the  Firozi  men 
plundered  his  house  and  the  houses  of  his  followers,* 

In  this  year,  h.  790  (a.d.  1388),  Sultan  FirtSz  died.  His 
chronogram  is  found  in  the  words  wafat-i-Firoz.  He  reigned 
thirty-eight  yean  and  nine  days.  The  bandagdn-i-Firozi  gave 
the  crown  to  Ghiaa-ud-din  Toghlak,  son  of  Fatteh  Khan,  son 
of  Sultan  Firoz,  whom  they  placed  upon  the  throne  in  the 
kmhak\  of  Firozabad.  They  also  despatched  a  considerable 
force  against  Sultan  Muhamad.  This  prince  offered  some 
little  resistance,  but,  being  defeated,  fled  from  Sirmor.  When 
Toghlak  Shah  pursued  him  he  went  to  Nagarkot.  Toghlak 
Shah  was  a  mere  youth,  and  yielding  to  his  passions  gave 
himself  up  to  sensual  pleasures,  so  the  bandagdn  began  to  use 
violence  and  oppression.  In  the  year  h.  791  (a.d.  1389) 
Malik  Rukn-ud-dm  Naib  put  Toghlak  Shah  to  death  and 
hung  op  his  head  in  darbdr.  He  reigned  six  months  and 
eighteen  days.  After  this,  Abu  Bakr,  son  of  Zafar  Khan  son 
of  Sultan  F1r6z,  ascended  the  throne.  For  a  long  time  a 
struggle  for  the  throne  ensued  between  him  and  Sultan 
Muhamad.  The  latter  Buffered  defeat  at  first,  but  in.  the  end 
Abu  Bakr's  army  revolted,  went  over  to  Sultan  Mohamad, 
and  gave  Abu  Bakr  into  his  hands.  Abu  Bakr  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  died,  and  the  throne  of  Dehli  fell  into  the 
power  of  Sultau  Muhamad. 

In  this  year  793  (a.d.  1391)  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
province  of  Gujarat,  under  the  rule  of  the  Nizam  Mufarrah 
Khau,i  entitled  Rasti  Khan,  had  broken  out  in  rebellion  and 
was  in  full  revolt.     On  the  2nd  Rabi'-ul-awal§  of  the  same 


•  This  passage  does  not  bear  on  the  genera]  story,  and  is  omitted  in  several 
M88.  It  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  "  Tirfkh-i-Mobirah  Shihi"  See 
"  Mahometan  Historians,"  vol.  iv.  p.  16,  and  Thomas's  "Chronicles  of  the 
Pathan  Kings,"  pp.  896  and  306. 

t  The  word  kothak  is  generally  used  of  a  palaoe  in  the  country  or  suburbs, 
a  kind  of  hunting  palaoe  or  retreat. 

t  Firishtah  calls  him  "  Farhat-nl-Mulk."     See  *uprd,  p.  58. 

s  So  in  the  teit,  hot  it  should  probably  be  "  Babi'-iM-uaL-"     See  note  J  on 
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year,  Sultan  Muhamad  gave  Za£ar  Khan*  a  scarlet  tent- 
equipage,  and  appointed  him  to  Gujarat  to  chastise  Nizam 
Mufarrah  Khan.  Zafar  Khan  started  from  Dehli  and  pitched 
his  tents  at  the  Haua-i-khas.f  On  the  4th  of  the  month 
Sultan  Muhamad  followed  him  out  thither,  and  bade  him 
farewell.  Sultan  Muhamad  kept  with  him  Tatar  Khan,  son  of 
Zafar  Khan,  whom  he  treated  as  his  own  son ,J  After 
several  days'  march,  intelligence  came  to  Zafar  Khan  that  a 
fine  boy  had  been  born  in  the  house  of  Tatar  Khan,  and  the 
name  Ahmad  Khan  was  given  to  him. 

After  some  days'  continued  marching,  Zafar  Khan  reached 
the  district  of  Nagor,  where  several  inhabitants  of  Khambaiat 
(Kambay)  waited  upon  him  to  complain  of  the  oppression  of 
Rasti  Khan.  Zafar  Khan  comforted  them  and  pursnedhis  march. 
After  some  further  marches  he  reached  the  city  of  Fattan, 
where  he  halted  and  sent  a  letter  of  warning  to  R&sti  Khan  to 
the  following  effect  i  "  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  suppress 
the  vehemence  of  a  vain  fancy,  and '  to  extinguish  its  house- 
devouring  flames  before  they  have  attained  to  any  great 
height.  The  man  who  enters  upon  the  road  of  rebellion 
comes  in  the  end  to  disgrace.  It  is  better  for  you  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  your  offence,  so  that  through  my  intercession 
with  the  Sultan  you  may  obtain  pardon."  The  unfortunate 
man  would  not  listen  to  this  advice.  He  sent  no  answer  in 
accord  with  it,  but  marched  eleven  or  twelve  has  towards 
Pattan.§  Zafar  Khan  marched  out  of  Pattan,  which  is  also 
called  Nahrwalah,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  village  of 

*  Fimlitah  states  that  he  at  this  time  received  the  title  Huxaffar  Khan. 
The  scarlet  teat  equipage  is  still  much  affected  by  natives  of  rank.  Its 
colour  at  once  marks  out  the  chiefs  tents  from  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  it 
is  therefore  an  appanage  of  dignitaries  only.  The  "  Hirat-i-Ahmadf  "  says 
that  Zafar  Khan  received  the  title  of  'Aiim  Uumaiun. 

t  The  village  still  bears  this  name.  It  is  situated  south-east  of  Dehli, 
close  to  Toghlakibad  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  earlier  monarch*  of  the  Togh- 
laJt  dynasty- 

I  Probably  in  reality  as  a  pledge  for  his  father's  fidelity. 

§  fie  had  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  chiefly  Hindus.— Firi»htan.  The 
MSB.  are  all  palpably  corrupt  in  this  place-  The  meaning  {[Wen  is  the  bell 
which  can  ho  conjectured. 
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Kambhu  in  the  district  of  Pattan.  Victory  fell  to  Zafar  Khan. 
The  unruly  ruler*  was  slain,  and  Zafar  Khan  returned  to 
Pattan  in  triumph.  This  event  occurred  (on  the  7th  Safarf ) 
a.h.  794  (4th  of  January  a.d.  1392). 

Zafar  Khan  remained  for  a  while  in  Pattan,  and  gave  orders 
that  a  village  should  be  founded  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was 
called  Jit-pur,  or  "  The  Town  of  Victory,"  and  it  is  flourishing 
to  this  day.  In  the  year  795  (a.d.  1393)  he  proceeded  to 
Khambaiat  and  brought  all  the  country  of  Gujarat  under  his 
authority,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Musulmaua.  Under 
his  rule  insubordination  was  put  down,  and  the  people  were 
rescued  from  distress  and  injustice  and  brought  to  prosperity 
and  comfort. 

It  is  stated  in  the  "  Mahraud  Shahi  "  that  in  the  despatch 
which  was  sent  to  the  victorious  Khan,  His  Majesty  Mohamad 
Shah,  in  his  great  condescension,  wrote  a  few  lines  with  his 
own  hand.  These  lines,  without  the  addition  or  omission  of  a 
letter,  were  as  follows : — -(Six  Unet  of  titles  beginning  with) 
"  Baradar-am  Majlis  'AH  Khan  "  {and  ending  with)  "  A'zam 
Humauin  Zafar  Khan."  He  had  also  sent  him  a  red  umbrella 
and  a  superb  camp  equipage  in  the  month  of  Rabi'-us-saui, 
h.  798,J  [when  he  took  leave  of  him  at  the  commencement  of 
his  march,  as  already  described]. 

In  the  year  a.  796  (a.d.  1394)  Sultan  Muhamad  bin  Kros 
Shah  died.  His  coffin  was  conveyed  from  Muhamadabad  to 
Dehli  and  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  (khatirah)  of  Sultan 
Ftroz.  He  reigned  six  years  and  seven  months.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  19th  Rabi'-ul-awal,  by  his  eldest  son,  Humaiun 
Khan,  who  took  the  title  of  Sultan  'Ala-ud-dm.    On  the  5th 


*  The  original  of  this  expression  is  Wdriut  bi-Niedm. 
t  "  Tab.  Akbarf." 

iTuu  date  is  probably  correct,  but  the  date  of  Zafar  Khan's  nmrob  from 
li  must,  therefore,  be  placed  in  Babf-uB-auu,  and  not  in  Habi-ul-awal,  as 
before  stated.  It  ia  not  likely  that  the  news  of  the  Gnjarit  rebellion  should 
have  been  received  on  the  let  of  Rabi'-ul-awal,  that  Zafar  should  receive  his 
orders  next  day,  and  march  the  same  iluy  ! 
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Jumadul-awal  of  the  same  year  he  died,  having  reigned  only 
one  month  and  sixteen  days.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
Mahmiid  Khan,  his  younger  brother,  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  title  of  Nasir-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din  Mahmud  Shah. 

At  this  period  information  reached  Zafar  Khan  of  the  Rajah 
of  I'dar  having  rebelled.  The  Khan  led  his  army  against  the 
rebel  and  besieged  him.  Having  invested  the  fort,  he  sent  bis 
forces  in  all  directions  over  the  territory  of  I'dar  to  ravage  and 
lay  it  waste.  At  length  the  Rajah,  with  great  humility  and 
aorrow,  made  due  submission,  and  the  Khan  withdrew.  He 
then  formed  the  design  of  destroying  the  temple  of  Sdtnnat, 
i.e.  Pattan  Dili,  but  just  then  intelligence  came  that  Malik 
Nasir,*  alias  Rajah.  'Adil  Khan,  ruler  of  the  country  of  A'sir 
and  Burhanpur,  had  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
territory  and  encroached  upon  Sultanpur  and  Nandarbar,  which 
were  dependencies  of  Gujarat.  Zafar  Khan  gave  up  his  design 
of  going  to  Pattan,  and  proceeded  by  regular  marches  to  repel 
the  encroachments  of  'Adil  Khan.  On  hearing  of  his  approach, 
'Adil  Khan  fell  back  t  and  returned  to  A'sir.  Zafar  Khan  also 
retired  and  went  to  Nahrwalah. 

In  the  year  h.  797  (a.d.  1395)  he  led  his  army  against 
Jharand,}  a  dependency  of  the  country  of  R4i  Bihara.  He 
soon  brought  down  the  presumption  of  the  infidel  of  that 
country,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Somnat.  He  threw 
down  the  celebrated  idol  temple  of  that  place,§  and  honoured 

*  Firiahtnh,  in  tin  account  of  the  Farfikf  dynasty,  saja  that  thia  invasion 
was  really  made  by  Malik  Eijah,  the  father  of  Nasir  Farukf.  According  to 
that  writer,  Malik  Hijah,  relying  on  the  promised  assistance  of  OMwar 
Kh&n,  of  Malwak  (whose  daughter  waa  married  to  Nasir  Khan),  invaded 
tinjarit,  but  was  driven  into  the  fort  of  Thalnir,  where  he  was  besieged  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peaoo.     He  did  not  again  attack  Gujarat. 

t  "  To  TAlner."— Firishtah. 

I  Some  MSB.  hare  "  Bihar,"  whioh  in  clearly  an  error.  The  copyist*  pro- 
bably confused  Jharand  with  Jh&rkand.  In  the  lithographed  version  it  is 
"Bit  Bihara."  The  "Tab.  Akbari  "  says  that  Jharand  was  to  the  west  of 
Pattan,  and  perhaps  the  expression  used  in  that  work  may  be  taken  aa  show- 
ing that  the  name  was  given  to  some  petty  collection  of  villages.  The 
"  Tirikh-i-  Mahmiid  Shabi"  also  gives  the  name  as  "Jharand." 

g  "  He  burnt  the  temple,  slew  the  infidels,  ravaged  the  city,  and  built   a 
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the  city  by  establishing  there  the  rules  and  customs  of  the 
religion  of  Islam 

In  a.h,  799  (a.d  1397)  information  was  received  that  the 
infidel  ruler  of  Mandu  *  was  oppressing  the  Muhamadans  in 
his  country.  The  Khan  called  together  his  ministers  and 
nobles,  and  thus  addressed  them  :  "  If  the  Musulmans  of  the 
east  country  suffer  hardship,  it  behoves  those  of  the  west  to 
render  them  assistance.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  hear  that 
the  infidels  of  Mandu  are  oppressing  the  Muhamadans  in  their 
country.  If  under  these  circumstances  we  remain  passive, 
what  excuse  shall  we  have  to  offer  for  our  conduct  when  we 
stand  before  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Kings  1  My  inclination 
is  to  chastise  the  base  infidels.  What  do  yoo  think  of  the 
matter?  "  They  replied  that  they  all  agreed  with  him.  Orders 
were  given  to  beat  the  signal  drum  for  the  march,  and  the 
forces  proceeded  towards  Mandu. 

The  Rajah  of  Mandu,  relying  in  his  heart  on  the  strength 
of  bis  fortress,!'  shut  himself  up  in  it,  and  the  victorious  Khan 
invested  it  and  strove  to  reduce  it.  But  the  place  was  very 
strong,  and  be  was  long  in  accomplishing  his  object.  A  year 
and  some  months  he  remained  before  the  fortress,  but  in  the 
end  the  Rajah  of  Mandu,  being  brought  to  great  distress  and 
thoroughly  humbled,  made  a  solemn  engagement  that  hence- 
forward he  would  not  harass  Muhamadans  and  would  transmit 
proper  tribute. 

Zafar  Khan  went  from  thence  to  Ajmir  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
KhwajahMufn-ul-hakk-wa-ush-sbara'-wa-ud-din.]:  He  walked 
on  foot  the  distance  of  three  kus  from  Ajmir  to  the  sacred 
tomb,  and  there  went  through  the  proper  observances.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Sambhar   and  Dindwanah.      Having 

*  All  the  copies  agree  in  thii  reading,  but  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  followed  by 
FiriBhtsh,  is  no  doubt  correct  ia  the  name  "  Mand&l-garh,"  which,  according 
to  Briggs,  "  was  a,  dependency  of  the  Mot,  of  Chitor." 

f  This  is  the  rending  of  MS.  B,  and  seems  to  give  the  best  sense. 

J  Shikb  or  Khwajah  Hn'fn-nd-dfn  Chioll  (of  Chisht).  He  woe  the  con- 
temporary and  etiief  adviser  of  Mnhamad  bin  Sim.  The  aaint'n  shrine  is  at 
Ajmir.     See  "  Gazetteer  of  Ajmir,"  p.  51. 
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chastised  the  infidels  tliere,  he  went  on  to  DOwarah  and 
Jagwarah  *  There  also  he  chastised  the  infidels,  and  then 
returned  to  his  capital.  He  reached  the  city  of  Fattan  on  the 
17th  Ramazan  a.h.  799  (a.u.  1397).  Then  he  gate  his  army 
reBt  for  a  year,  and  did  not  go  anywhere  himself.  In  this  year 
T&tar  Khan,  the  son  of  Zafar  Khan,  came  from  Dehli  to  Fattan. 

The  author  of  "  Tarikh-i-Mahmud  Sh&hi "  relates  that  upon 
the  death  of  Sultan  Muhamad,  son  of  Sultan  Firos,  great  dis- 
turbances arose  and  continued  in  the  kingdom  of  Dehli,  so  that 
every  great  noble  aspired  to  the  throne.  After  a  period  of 
some  duration,  the  authority  in  Dehli  fell  to  Ikbal  Khan,t  as 
vicegerent.  At  that  time  Tatar  Khan,  son  of  Zafar  Khan, 
was  at  the  town  of  Fanipat,}  whither  Ikbal  Khan  marched. 
Tatar  Khan  left  his  baggage  in  the  fort  of  Panipat,  and  made 
a  dash  upon  Dehli  and  invested  it.  Ikbiil  Khan  took  the  fort 
of  Panipat,  seized  Tatar's  baggage,  §  and  made  the  garrison 
prisoners.  This  Iobs  disabled  Tatar  Khan  from  remaining  in 
that  quarter,  so  he  proceeded  to  Gujarat,  intending  to  raise  an 
army  there  and  renew  the  war  with  Ikbal  Khan.[|  When  he 
waited  upon  his  father,  Zafar  Khan,  he  met  with  a  gracious 
reception.  But  although  his  father  showed  him  every  kind- 
ness, the  high-flying  bird  of  his  ambition  would  not  rest  in  the 
nest  it  had  found.  The  desire  for  revenge  upon  Ikbal  Khan, 
and  his  ambitious  designs  upon  Dehli,  were  never  absent  from 
his  heart.  His  fixed  resolve  was  to  lead  an  army  against  that 
city. 

At  this  time  the  news  came  that  Fir  Muhamad  Moghal, 

*  J&lwora. — "Tab.  Akbarf."     The  lithographed  edition  has  "Chakwarah." 

t  He  is  called  Mullu  Shi™  in  other  books.  See  "  Mahomodan  Historians," 
vol.  Iv.  p.  31.  The  version  of  the  lithographed  edition  has  been  followed  in 
this  passage.     In  all  the  MS9.  it  is  palpably  corrupt. 

X  The  "Tab.  Akbori"says  that  Tatar  Khan  was  at  Thanesar,_bnt  he  may 
well  have  moved  down  and  seized  Panipat. 

§  The  MSS.  give  both  btainh  and  bam/ah  in  this  place  j  and  though  the 
latter  is  no  doubt  properly  ((/.  "  Farkang-i-Bashidf  ")  rather  the  "  plaoe  of 
the  baggage,"  i.r.  the  baggage-guard  or  rear-guard,  the  two  words  seem  to 
be  employed  in  this  work  as  wholly  convertible  terms,  and  bantidh  should 
be  translated  u  the  context  indicates  in  each  case. 

||  "  Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol,  iv.  p.  84. 
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under  the  orders  of  Sahib-kiran  Amir  Timiir  Giirgan,  had  led 
his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Multan,  and  was  besieging  that 
city,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Sarong  Khan,  brother 
of  Ikbal  Khan.  The  design  of  attacking  Dehli,  which  under 
these  circumstances  would  hare  been  criminal,  was  therefore 
deferred. 

In  the  year  h.  800  (a.d.  1898)  Zafar  Khan  and  Tat'ir  Khan 
marched  to  punish  the  infidels  of  I'dar.  They  invested  the 
fort  and  ravaged  the  country  around  it,  and  they  were  resolved 
that  they  would  not  retire  until  the  country  of  I'dar  was  com- 
pletely subdued.  But  the  intelligence  came  that  Timiir  had 
arrived  at  Dehli  and  had  captured  that  city.  This  intelligence 
made  them  think  it  inexpedient  to  remain  absent  from  their 
capital ;  bo,  exacting  a  suitable  tribute,  they  made  peace  with 
the  Rajah  Rao  Mai  and  returned  to  the  fortress  of  Pattan. 
In  the  same  year  the  infidels  of  S6mnat  rose  in  rebellion  on 
every  side,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  their  independence.  Zafar 
Khan  and  his  son  marched  to  repress  this  presumptuous  under- 
taking, and  soon  crashed  the  revolt.  In  this  year  also,  Sultan 
Mahmiid,  the  son  of  Sultan  Muhamad  and  grandson  of  Sultan 
FiroK  Shah,  who  had  fled  before  Timiir,  and  had  been  leading 
a  vagrant  and  wandering  life  in  the  remote  parts  and  corners 
of  his  own  dominions,  arrived  at  Pattan.*  Zafar  Khan  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and  brought  him  into  Pattan  with  all  honour. 
Sultan  Mahmud's  object  was  to  obtain  Zafar  Khan's  alliance 
and  to  march  upon  Dehli.  The  Khan  did  not  think  the  enter- 
prise advisable,  so  the  Sultan  felt  aggrieved  and  departed  to 
Alp  Khan.t  ruler  of  Malwah.  But  his  proposal  did  not  find 
acceptance  with  that  chief,  so  the  Sultan  made  no  stay,  but 

•  The  "  Tabakat-i-Akbari "  says  that  Mahmild's  arrival  was  preoeded  by 
that  of  a  host  ot  destitute  fugitives  from  Dehli,  all  of  whom  Zafar  Khan 
received  hospitably  and  relieved  according  to  their  several  wants. 

t  Alp  was  not  yet  king,  or  even  ruler  of  M&lwah,  his  father,  Diliwar  Khan, 
be  ng  yet  alive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Diliiwar  Khan  was  rather  inclined  to 
Rapport  the  exiled  king  in  an  attempt  to  recover  his  throne  ;  but  Alp  Khan 
disagreed  with  his  father  on  this  point,  and  withdrew  himself  to  Mandu, 
where  he  commenced  the  building  of  that  celebrated  fortress.  (Brigga' 
Firiihtah,  vol.  iv.  pp.  168,  160.) 
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went  off  to  Kanauj,  and  remained  wandering  about  in  that. 
neighbourhood.* 

The  author  of  the  "Tarikh-i-Mahmud  Shahi "  relates  that 
when  Tatar  Khan  came  to  Gujarat,  he  was  received  very  gra- 
ciously by  his  father.  After  some  time,  he  one  day,t  in  a  respect- 
ful manner  and  in  suitable  language,  represented  to  his  father 
that  the  kingdom  of  Delili  had  been  ruined  by  the  reverses  of 
its  unstable  sovereigns,  and  by  the  ravages  and  havoc  of  Timur. 
He  urged  his  father  to  march  on  Dehli,  saying  that  the 
moment  he  displayed  his  standard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  his  arrival  would  be  joyfully  hailed  by  the  people. 
The  Khan  replied,  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  short- 
sighted people  always  can  see  in  skill  nothing  but  error,  and 
in  virtue  nothing  but  wrong-doing.  An  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion (i.e.  on  Dehli)  might  be  undertaken  only  for  the  public 
welfare,  still  time-serving  men  would  attribute  it  to  a  desire 
of  obtaining  the  throne ;  any  attempt,  therefore,  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  direction,  would  be  inexpedient.  The  Prince 
replied  J — 


•  The  "  Tabakit-i-Akbari  "  gives  the  following  particulars.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  they  are  mere];  another  version  of  the  events  above  narrated,  under 
different  dates,  or  whether  they  are  really  the  events  of  later  years.  "  In  the 
year  803  A.n.  (a.d.  1401)  Zafar  Khan  marched  against  the  fort  of  I'dar.  He 
invested  it.  After  fighting  had  gone  on  for  some  days,  the  Hajah  one  night 
evacuated  the  place  and  fled  to  Bijanagnr.  The  next  morning  Zafar  Khan, 
having  made  his  entry  into  the  fort,  returned  thanks  to  God,  and  overthrew 
the  idol  temples.  He  placed  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  divided  the  oonntry  among 
his  chiefs,  and,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  country,  returned  to  Pattan. 
In  tbe  year  804  a.h.  (a.d.  1-102)  Zafar  Khan  was  informed  that  the  infidel 
Hindus  had  again  assembled  round  Somnit,  and  were  making  great  efforts 
to  re-establish  tbeir  religion.  He  set  out  for  the  place,  sending  on  his  army 
in  advance.  The  dogs  of  SiSmn&t  came  forth  by  the  road  near  the  sea,  and 
an  action  began.  Zafar  Khan  pressed  forward  on  the  wings  of  haste,  and 
destroyed  many.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  fort  of  (Pattan)  Dili.  After 
some  days  he  took  the  fort,  and  made  all  within  food  for  the  sword.  The  - 
chief  he  cast  nnder  the  feet  of  an  elephant.  He  destroyed  the  idol  temples, 
built  a  maijid,  appointed  kdiis,  muftis,  and  masters  of  the  law,  and,  leaving  a 
garrison,  returned  to  Pattan,  his  capital." 

t  The  "  Mirat-i- Alimadi  "  says  that  Tatar  Khin  made  this  proposition  soon 
after  the  retreat  of  Timur,  and  when  Ikbal  Khan  had  regained  power. 

X  The  literal  meaning  of  this  reply  is,  of  course,  "Hereditary  kingdoms 
are  only  to  be  won  by  the  sword." 
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After  repeated  discussions,  in  the  year  806  a.h.  (1403  a.d.), 
the  virtuous  mind  of  Zafar  Kh&n  determined  to  place  Tatar 
Khan  upon  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Nasir-nd-dunia-wa-nd- 
din  Mnhamad  Shah,*  and  to  make  over  to  him  his  army, 
treasure,  and  all  the  appanages  of  royalty.  He  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  eminence  of  his  grandeur,  and  retired  into 
private  life  in  the  town  of  Asawal,t  and  in  the  month  of 
Jumad-nl-akhir  of  that  year  Sultan  Mnhamad  Shah  ascended 
the  throne  at  Asawal,  with  all  pomp  and  splendour.  In  the 
very  same  week  he  descended  from  his  throne  and  mounted 
tus  horse  to  make  war  upon  the  infidels  of  Nadofc,  and  he  put 
down  several  of  them  whose  forces  and  whose  lofty  hills  had 
enabled  them  to  defy  the  royal  power.  Then  he  marched  with 
a  large  army  towards  Deh.li,  and  so  raised  great  apprehension 
in  the  heart  of  Ikb&l  Khan.  Suddenly  in  the  month  of 
Sha'ban  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  though  skilled  physicians 
treated  him,  all  was  in  vain. 

When  physic  only  addu  to  pain, 
All  hope  of  care  is  surely  vein. 

He  surrendered  the  jewel  of  his  life,  that  is  to  aay,_his  spirit, 
to  the  Keeper  of  Spirits,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
province  of  Pattan4 

It  is  commonly  believed  among  the  best-informed  of  the 
people  of  Onjarat,  and  inquiry  seems  to  confirm  the  story 
which  has  frequently  been  repeated  in  history,  that  Tatar  Khan 
conspired  with  certain  discontented  men,  his  friends  outwardly, 
his  enemies  in  reality,  and  placed  his  father  in  confinement.  \ 
He  then  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Mu- 

*  Firishtah  gives  the  title  as  Ghiii*-ad.dnni£.wft-nd-<ifn  Mnhamad  ShAh. 

t  Anawal  was  just  outside  the  site  subsequently  chosen  for  the  oity  of 
A  hmadib&d,  aa  will  appear  more  folly  in  the  aequo] . 

X  "  He  reigned  two  months  and  a  few  days." — "  Tab.  Akbari." 

§  "Tatar  Kh&n  basely  seized  his  own  father  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Asawal.  He  then  made  himself  king."—"  Tab.  Mnbarak-Shihi,"  "  Mahomedan 
Historians,"  vol.  iv.  p.  89.  See  also  "  Tarfth-i-AJfi,"  which  says  that  Tatar 
Khia  deprived  his  father  of  power,  and  that  he  was  confined  In  the  fort  of 
Bharuj. 
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hamad  Shiih,  and  won  over  all  the  officials  and  army.  After- 
wards he  waged  war  against  the  infidels  of  Nad6t  and  subdued 
them.  Then  he  directed  his  course  towards  Dehli,  but 
drank  the  draught  of  death,  and  went  to  the  city  of  non- 
existence. The  cause  of  his  death  was  this.  In  his  ambition 
for  the  things  of  this  life  he  threw  aside  the  respect  due  to  a 
father,  a  respect  which  is  a  lasting  blessing  to  him  who  pays 
it ;  and  God  Almighty  then  sowed  the  seed  of  vengeance  in  the 
heart  of  his  father,  the  natural  soil  of  love  and  the  abode  of 
affection.  Wherefore  some  of  those  who  were  in  attendance 
upon  Tatar  Khan,  but  who  were  personally  inclined  to  Zaf  ar 
Khan,  gave  him  poison.*  The  author  of  the  "  Mahmiid 
Shahi "  (may  God  forgive  him !}  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
eloquence  upon  this  matter,  but  in  accordance  with  the  aphorism 
that  plain  truth  will  prevail,  he  has  recorded  the  fact.  After 
his  death,  Sultan  Mohamad  was  known  as  Khuddiag&n-i-Shahid 
"  the  Martyred  Lord." 

A  story  is  told  that  Sult&n  Muhamad  sent  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  a  present  to  Kutb-ul-'Arifin  Shekh  Ahmad  Ganj- 
bakbsh,  and  asked  for  a  blessing  on  his  reign.  The  Shekh 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  sent  it  back,  saying,  "  This  money 
belongs  to  your  father,  withdraw  your  hand  from  its  posses- 
sion." 

After  the  death  of  Sultan  Muhamad,  Zafar  Khan  came 
forth, f  and  all  the  officers  and  nobles  again  submitted  to  his 


•  "Mnzaffar  Shih  BBnt  one  of  lua  confidants  to  his  brother  Shame  Khin, 
urging  him  to  kill  Titir  Khan  end  deliver  his  old  brother  from  Ins  wrongs." 
Shame  Khin  expostulated,  bat  Mnzaffar  Shih  became  more  nrgent,  and 
"  Shams  Khin,  moved  with  pity  for  his  brother,  poisoned  Malimud  Shih 
(sir)  at  the  town  of  Sinor.  He  then  hastened  (to  Asiwel),  took  his  brother 
out  of  prison,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throne. "— Firishtab.  See  "  Maho- 
medan  Historians,"  vol.  It.  p.  39.  The  "  Tubakat-i-Akbari  "  also  mentions 
Shams  Khan  ss  the  reported  poisoner  of  Mahomed  Shih,  who  had  made  him 

t  According  to  the  "  Tirfkh-i-AIfi,"  "from  the  fort  of  Bharuj."  This 
work  also  expressly  says  that  though  Titir  Khin  had  aBsnmed  the  royal 
•tfle  of  Mohamad  Shih  and  the  royal  umbrella,  and  had  the  khulbah  read 
and  coin  struck  in  his  name,  yet  that  Zafar  Khin  refrained  from  doing  so 

at  this  time. 
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rule,  and  offered  their  condolences  and  congratulations.  The 
Khan  reassured  them,  and  proceeded  towards  his  capital.  But 
to  the  end  of  his  life  the  eyes  of  Zafar  Khan  were  always  full 
of  tears,  and  his  sighs  and  lamentations  never  ceased  by  night  or 
day.  He  frequently  left  the  cares  of  government  to  his  brother 
Shams  Khan,  and  desired  to  withdraw  into  seclusion ;  but 
Shams  Khan's  refusal  prevented  this.  At  length  he  sent  Shams 
Khan  to  take  the  place  of  Jalal  Kh6khar,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  government  of  Nag6r.  He  named  Ahmad  Khan,  son 
of  Sultan  Muhamad,  his  successor,  and  trained  him  for  the 
(royal)  office. 

Oo  the  19th  Sha'ban,  in  the  year  h.  807  (a.d.  1404),  news 
arrived  that  Amir  Timur  had  died  in  that  year,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years.  In  the  same  year  Ikbal  Khan  marched 
out  of  Dehli  to  take  Kanauj  from  Sultan  Mahmud,  grandson 
of  Sultan  Firdz,  who  had  wandered  thither.  Sultan  Mahmud 
was  shut  up  in  the  fort  at  that  place,  and  Ikbal  Khan  besieged 
him  for  some  time,  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  he 
returned  to  Dehli. 

In  the  year  808  (a.d.  1405)  Zafar  Khan  prepared  an  army 
for  the  assistance  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  intended  to  march 
against  Dehli,  but  intelligence  came  that,  on  the  19th  J  umad-ul- 
awal,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  Ikbal  Khan  and  Khizr 
Khan.  Khizr  Khan  was  victorious,  and  Ikbal  Khan  was  killed. 
Sultan  Mahmud  then  proceeded  from  Kanauj  to  Dehli,  and  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Zafar  Khan's  march  was 
thus  stopped. 

When  the  striking  of  coin  and  supreme  authority  were  no 
longer  exercised  by  the  House  of  Delhi,*  the  nobles  and 
officers  (of  Gujarat)  represented  to  Zafar  Khan,  at  an  auspicious 
time  and  favourable  moment,  that  the  government  of  the 
country  of  Gujarat  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  signs 

*  In  rendering  this  paaaage  the  reading  of  the  lithographed  edition  la 
followed.  Betide!,  the  fact  iei  accurately  stated,  for  the  Dehlf  Iriugn  appear 
to  have  struck  no  coins  in  their  own  namee  between  804  and  SIS  *.n. 
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and  manifestation  of  kingly  authority.  No  one  was  capable 
of  wielding  regal  power  but  himself;  he  was,  therefore,  indi- 
cated by  public  opinion  as  the  person  who  ought,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  and  tradition,  to 
unfold  the  royal  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  those  who  longed  for  that  beautiful  display.  In 
compliance  with  this  requisition,  in  the  year  h.  810  (a.d.  1407), 
three  years  and  seven  months*  after  the  death  of  Sultan 
Muhamad,  the  victorious  Zafar  Khan  raised  the  umbrella  of 
royalty,  and  took  to  himself  the  title  of  Muzaffar  Shah  at 
Birpur. 

From  Birpur,  Mnzaffar  went  to  Dhar,  which  is  a  dependency 
of  Mai  wall,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  submission  of  Alp 
Khan,t  son  of  Dilawar  Khan,  the  ruler  of  that  country.  He 
intimated  that  if  Alp  Khan  yielded  it  would  be  well  for  him  ; 
if  not,  be  was  to  be  driven  from  the  country.  Alp  Klutn,  from 
ill  fate  and  his  pride  of  power,  gave  battle;  but  the  brave 
warriors  of  Muzaffar  Shah  soon  scattered  his  ranks  as  a  whirl- 
wind scatters  clouds,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  the  fortress 
of  Dhar 4  The  Sultan  invested  the  fort,  and  Alp  Khan  was 
quickly  reduced  to  extremity  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
Sultan  ordered  him  into  confinement,  and  gave  the  country  to 
Nasrat  Khan.§ 

*  According  to  some  MSS.  of  the  "Tab.  Alcbarf,"  the  interregnum  lasted 
"  one  year  and  four  months."  One  MS.  has  "  three  years  and  four  months." 
It  says  also  that  Mnzaffar  Shah's  fall  title  was  Sham s-ud-duuia-wa-nd -din. 

t  "Saltan  Muzaffar  Shah  had  been  informed  that  [Alp  Khan  afterwards] 
Sultan  Hoshang  had  poisoned  bis  father  Dilawar  Khan,  so  he  placed  him  and 
some  of  hit)  associates  in  confinement.  Thoro  had  been  great  friendship  and 
affection  between  the  Sultan  and  Dilawar  Khan  when  they  served  together 
under  Piroi  Shah."— "  Tab.  Akbari."  "  Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  iv. 
p.  36.  Firishtah's  verdict  (which  is  probably  impartial)  is  one  of  "  Not 
proven."  The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi "  says  that  the  occasion  of  Muaoffar'a  attack 
was  that  Hoshang  had  attempted  to  assume  the  position  of  an  independent 
prince  in  Miilwah ;  it  also  calls  Nasrat  Khan  Muzaffar  Shah's  brother.  Per- 
haps the  discrepancies  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  Shams  Khan 
waa  his  only  full  brother,  Nasrat  Khan  his  half-brother. 

X  According  to  Firiahtah  the  battle  was  stubbornly  contested,  and  Muzaffar 
Shah  was  himself  wounded. 

§  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  calls  Nasrat  Khan  the  younger  brother  of  Musaffar, 
but  this  is  possibly  on  error.  It.  is  said  elsewhere  that  Muzaffar  Shah  had 
only  one   brother,  Shams   Khan,   who  had  just  been  appointed   to  Nagor, 
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Intelligence  now  arrived  that  Saltan  Ibrahim  Jonpiiri  had 
raised  his  standards  at  Kanauj  with  the  intention  of  subduing 
Dehli.  Sultan  Muzaffar  thereupon  determined  to  march  to 
the  assistance  of  Sultan  Mahmiid,  the  sovereign  of  Dehli. 
On  hearing  of  this,  Sultan  Ibrahim  Jonpiiri  desisted,  and 
returned  to  Jonpiir.  Sultan  Muzaffar  also  fell  back  to 
his  capital. 

Muzaffar  carried  with  him  Alp  Khan,  whom  he  kept  in  con- 
finement for  a  year.  Miisa  Khan,  a  relation  of  Alp  Khan, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Mandii  under  him,  having  made 
himself  strong,  brought  several  districts  of  Malwah  into  his 
possession.  Alp  Khan  wrote  a  petition  with  his  own  hand, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Sultan  Muzaffar.  He  represented  that 
Miisa  Khan,  who  was  one  of  his  dependants,  had  established 
his  authority  over  Malwah;  but  that  if  the  Sultan  would 
release  him  (Alp  Khan)  from  the  chains  of  imprisonment,  and 
bind  him  with  the  chains  of  obligation,  he  would  recover  the 
country  from  Miisa  Khan,  and  would  remain  the  Sultan's 
obedient  servant  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Sultan  Muzaffar  took 
Alp  Khan  into  favour,  and  sent  his  grandson,  Ahmad  Khan, 
and  a  large  army  along  with  Alp  Khan  to  expel  Miisa  Khan 
from  the  fortress  of  Mandii,  and  ordered  him  to  place  Alp 
Khan  in  charge  of  that  place  and  its  dependencies,  and  then 
himself  to  return.  The  prince  proceeded  by  regular  marches 
to  Mandii,  and  Miisa  Khan,  being ,  unable  to  resist,  took 
to  flight.  The  prince  then  placed  Alp  Khan  in  Mandii,  and 
returned.* 

where  be  and  his  descendants  ruled  for  long  after.  Nanrat  Kh&n  may,  now- 
over,  possibly  be  a  title  by  which  he  was  known,  or  there  may  have  been 
other  brothers  of  Muzaffar  Shah  besides  Shams  Khan.  The  statements  of 
mere  relationship  by  various  writers  are,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  very 
vagne  and  contradictory. 

•  The  "Tab.  Akban"  states  that  the  people  of  Malwah  rose  against  the 
harsh  rule  of  Nasrat  Khan,  and  expelled  him.  Then  they  made  Musa  Khan, 
a  relation  (khw&h)  of  Alp  Khan,  their  chief ;  and  ho  took  np  his  residence 
in  the  fort  of  Mandii.  Saltan  Muzaffar  released  Alp  Khan,  and  sent  him 
with  Prince  Ahmad  and  an  army  to  Malwah,  of  which  they  soon  obtained 
possesBon.  Prince  Ahmad  placed  it  in  charge  of  Alp  Khan,  and  returned  to 
Gnjacat.     According  to  Firishtah,  Alp  Khan  had  been  placed  in  the  custody 
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In  the  same  year,  810  (a.d.  1407),  Sultan  Muzaffar  sent  an 
army  against  the  infidels  of  Kambh-ko't,*  under  the  command 
of  Khudawand  Khan.  He  also  sent  a  person  to  wait  upon 
Shekh  Kasim,  who  was  one  of  the  holy  men  of  the  time,  to 
ask  his  blessing,  so  that  the  arms  of  Islam  might  prove  vie- 
torious.  The  Shekli  looked  over  the  muster-roll  of  the  army. 
He  drew  a  line  over  several  of  the  names,  and  said,  "  These 
men  will  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  the  others  will 
return  triumphant."  The  result  was  just  as  the  Shekh  had 
predicted." 

The  author  of  the"Tarikh-i-Bahadar  Shahi"  places  the  death 
of  Muzaffar  Shah  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  Safar  a.h.  813 
(a.d.  1410),  but  does  not  mention  the  cause  of  Ms  death.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death,  as  commonly  reported  and  believed, 
were  as  follows.  The  Kolis  inhabiting  the  town  of  Asawal 
rebelled  and  took  to  highway  robbery  and  plundering.  Sultan 
Muzaffar  sent  the  force  which  he  always  had  in  readiness  at  the 
seat  of  government,  under  the  command  of  Ahmad  Khan,  to 
punish  them.  Ahmad  Khan  went  out  of  the  city  and 
encamped  near  the  reservoir  of  Khan  Sarwar.  He  there  sent 
for  learned  men,  and  asked  what  was  the  opinion  of  men 
learned  in  the  law  and  devoted  to  religion  upon  the  following 
circumstances.  "If  one  person  kills  the  father  of  another 
unjustly,  ought  the  son  of  the  murdered  man  to  exact  retalia- 


of  the  prince,  and  go  von  him  over  that  be  begged,  and  obtained  from  the 
Sultan,  the  release  and  reinstatement  of  his  prisoner.  The  "  Tarfkh.i-Alff " 
agrees  mainly  with  this  statement,  and  adds  that  Nasrat  disgusted  not  only 
the  people  of  M&lwali,  but  the  Gujarat  troops  also  who  were  with  him.  A 
large  number  of  these  deserted,  and  the  nobles  of  Malwah  put  Musa  Khin, 
who  was  the  cousin  (uncle's  son)  of  Hoshang,  on  the  throne.  A  longer 
account  is  also  given  of  the  campaign.  It  is  affirmed  that  Prince  Ahmad 
went  no  farther  than  Dhir,  and  then  returned.  Hoshang  was  not  at  first 
joined  by  the  nobles,  whose  families  were  for  the  most  part  in  Musa  Khan's 
power  at  Mandu ;  and  be  himself  went  to  Hahisar  on  the  Narbadah,  where 
be  endeavoured  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  country,  but  without  success, 
untO  Malik  Ma'gbis,  who  was  a  son  of  one  of  Hoshang's  uncles,  took  hie  part, 
and  fled  out  of  Mandu  to  him.  This  began  to  break  up  Muse,  Khan's  party, 
and  eventually  he  found  himself  unable  to  hold  Mandu,  and  marched  out  of 
one  gate  as  Hoshang  walked  in  by  another.  * 

•  The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi "  gives  this  name  as  "  Kanth-ko't." 
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tion  ? "  Everyone  answered  "  Yes,"  and  they  gave  their 
formal  opinion.  Ahmad  Khan  took  the  paper  and  kept  it 
by  him.  Next  day  he  went  into  the  city,  made  the  Sultan 
prisoner,  and  poisoned  him.  The  Sultan  said  to  him,  "O 
son,  why  art  thou  in  such  haste  ?  all  this  is  intended  for  you." 
He  replied  (in  the  words  of  the  Kuran),  "  All  men  have  their 
times  appointed,  and  when  the  hour  is  come,  they  cannot  delay 
or  advance  it  a  moment."  The  Sultan  said,  "  Listen  to  a  few 
words  of  advice  from  me,  which  will  be  useful  to  yon.  First, 
do  not  give  your  friendship  to  him  who  has  led  you  to  this 
deed,  but  rather  put  him  to  death.  Next,  abstain  from  strong 
drinks,  for  such  abstinence  is  proper  for  kings.  Put  Shekh 
Malik  and  Shir  Malik  to  death,  for  they  are  both  strife- 
makers."    He  spoke  also  some  other  words  of  advice. 

Saltan  Muzafiar  died  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Safar,  and 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  which  is  in  the  citadel  of  Fattan.  It  is 
said  that  Sultan  Ahmad  bitterly  repented  of,  and  suffered  deep 
remorse  after,  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  which  he  compassed 
in  the  thoughtless  days  of  youth  through  association  with  the 
wicked.* 

*  The  "  Mirit-i- Ahmad  i"  says  that  Sultdn  Muzaffar  reigned  eighteen 
years  eight  months  and  fourteen  days.  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  he 
reigned  three  years  eight  months  and  sixteen  days  after  his  second  accession, 
and  died  in  the  month  of  Safar  814,  five  months  and  thirteen  days  after 
the  accession  of  Ahmad  Shah.  This  is  explained  by  the  "  TsrikhU-Alff," 
which  states  that  Saltan  Mnzaffar,  being  ill,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
grandson,  when  he  had  reigned  three  yean  eight  months  and  sixteen  days, 
bnt  that  he  did  not  die  till  fire  months  and  sixteen  days  later,  which  are 
reckoned  as  part  of  his  reign,  though  tbe  khutbah  was  read,  and  coin  was 
■track,  in  the  name  of  Ahmad  Shih  during  that  interval.  The  "  Tarflch-I. 
AIM"  says  nothing  of  the  poisoning,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that 
Muzaffar  died  of  the  disease  which  caused  him  to  abdicate.  This  tallies  with 
the  account  of  the  "Tab.  Akbari."  Tbe  facts  bo  circumstantially  given  by 
these  two  writers  teem  to  be  correct,  and  although  not  absolutely  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  supposition  that  Ahmad  caused  his  grandfather  to  be  poisoned, 
are  at  least  primi  fade  in  conflict  with  it,  and,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  dispose 
of  the  alleged  motive  tor  the  crime. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

REIGN   OF   AHMAD   SHAH,    BOH  OF  TATAR   KHAN,   BOH   OF 
ZAFAB   KHAN    (mUZAFFAR   SHAH). 

Sulta'n  Ahmad,*  son  of  Muhamad  Shah,  son  of  Muzaffar 
Shah,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  14th  Ramazan  a.h.  813 
(a.d.  1410) .  Soon  afterwards  his  cousin  Modud,  son  of  Fir6i 
Khanjf  who  was  Governor  of  Barodah,  won  over  the  amtrs  of 
that  country,  and  set  up  his  own  claim  to  rule.  In  order 
to  carry  into  effect  his  futile  design,  he  allied  himself  with 
certain  men  fond  of  turmoil,  who  joined  him  at  Nariad,  such 
as  Hiaam-ul-Mnlk  Bhandiri  and  Malik  Ahmad  his  son,  Malik 
Badarf  Khatri,  and  the  son  of  Habib-ul-Mulk  Mustaufi,  Malik 
Karim  Khusru,  Jiwan  Das,  and  Payag  Das.  They  defeated 
Bikan  and  A'dam  Afghan,§  the  king's  men,  and,  making  Jiwan 
Khatri  their  leader,  they  went  on  their  way  to  destruction.  || 

*  He  assumed  the  title  of  N^air-ad-din,  which  ia  given  OD  hin  ooinfl.  See 
Thomas's  "  Chronicles  of  the  Patban  Kings,"  p.  352. 

t  Firishtah  says  that  Ffrox  Khan  himself  was  leader  of  the  revolt,  and 
was  proclaimed  king.  The  reading  of  the  name  here  given  ia  supported  by 
the  "  Muntakhab-ut-Tawarfkb,"  and  is,  no  donbt,  accurate,  although  the 
"  Tab.  Akbarf,"  followed  by  Firishtah,  says,  "  Firoi  Khin,  son  of  Saltan 
Mnzaffar  Shah."  The  printed  version  calls  him  "  Mu'id-ud-din,  cousin  of  the 
Saltan."     See  subsequent  notes. 

J  "  Malik  Badar,"  in  two  MSB.  whioh  have  been  followed  ;  others  road 
"  Bhahpadar." 

§  The  "Tab.  Akbarf "  makes  theae  the  names  of  one  man;  bnt  the  pro. 
babilitiea  are  in  favour  of  the  reading  in  the  text  Bikan  Afghan  escaped, 
and  rejoined  the  Sultan. 

||  The  "Tab.  Akbarf"  Bays  that  Sultan  Hoshang  of  Malwah  had  agreed  to 
support  this  rebellion,  and  had  actually  put  his  army  in  the  field  with  that 
object.  Sultan  Hoshang  was  the  "  Alp  Khan  "  of  the  previous  chapter,  who 
was  under  obligations  to  the  dynasty,  and  probably  personally  to  Ahmad 
Shah  himself.  The  " Tarfkh-i-Alfi "  aupporta  the  atatement  of  the  "Tab. 
Akbarf,"  and  aaya  that  the  descendanta  of  Mnzaffar  Shak  having  come  to  an 
agreement  between  themaelves,  Saltan  Hoshang  had  to  return,  having  effected 
nothing.  The  "Tab.  Akbarf"  says  that  Tmad-ol-Mulk  was  sent  to  attack 
Hoshang,  who  retreated,  and  several  of  the  zemindars  who  had  joined  him 
were  captured  and  imprisoned. 
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One  day  Jiwan  Das  assembled  the  amirs,  and  said  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Nahrwalah 
(i.e.  Pattan),  if  they  intended  to  carry  out  their  design.  They 
replied  that  they  were  incapable  of  contending  with  Ahmad 
Khan,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  propose  terms  of  accom- 
modation. Jiwan  charged  them  with  pusillanimity,  and  the 
discussion  ended  by  a  quarrel,  in  which  Jiwan  was  killed.  The 
amirs  all  went  and  paid  homage  to  the  Sultan,  from  wbom 
they  received  presents  and  honours.* 

Modiid,  son  of  Ffroz  Khan,  went  to  Khamb&iat.  Then  he 
was  joined  by  Shekh  Malik,  entitled  "  Masti  "  f  Khan,  son  of 
Sultan  Muzaffar,}  who  was  Governor  of  Surat  §  and  Baner. 
When  the  Sultan  marched  against  them  they  left  Kambhaiat, 
and  went  to  Bharuj  (Broach). ||  He  pursued  them  thither,  and 
invested  the  place.  The  army  of  Modiid  sent  envoys  to  the 
Sultan,  came  over  to  him,  and  made  their  submission.  Masti 
Khan  also  asked  permission  to  wait  on  the  Sultan,  who,  a  few 
days  later,  sent  for  him,  received  him  graciously,  and  forgave 
his  offence.  Sultan  Ahmad  then  returned  successful  to  the 
city  of  Aaawal.  When  he  got  to  Aaawal  he  began  to  plan 
the  extirpation  of  A'sa  Bhfl.1T 

*  Firishtah  says  he  restored  them  to  all  the  jdgire,  Ac. 

t  "  Habfb  "  ii  given  in  none  of  the  texts,  which  read  "  Mati,"  "  Mithi," 
"Med,"  and  "  8  hah  ram  an,"  bnt  the  "Tab.  Akbarf"  consistently  uses  the 
name  "  Hubfb,"  which  is  in  accordance  with  Hahomedan  nomenclature. 
"Maati  Khan"  mat  have  been  his  nick-name. 

X  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says  that  Ba'adat,  Khan  and  Sher  Khan,  also  sons 
of  Snllin  Muzaffar,  joined  him.    Firishtah  gives  these  names  also. 

§  These  names  are  variously  given:  "Burnt"  occurs  as  "  Sorath,"  and 
Ranur  in  various  shapes ;  bat,  from  the  subsequent  locality  of  the  fighting, 
"  Surat "  Seems  the  most  probable  reading, 

||  According  both  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firishtah,  Saltan  Hosbong 
was  again  in  com  muni  cation  with  this  fresh  set  of  rebels,  and,  apparently, 
had  actually  marched  to  assist  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  statement 
cited,  in  note  ||,  p.  88,  also  from  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  may  apply  to  this  occa- 
sion. The  account  of  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  here  dearly  supplies  a  deficiency 
in  the  "  Mirat-i-Bikandari." 

%  Inmost  of  the  MS8.  this  passage  reads  simply,  "extirpated  A'sS  Bhil," 
bat  one  MS.  gives  the  reading  adopted,  which  is  evidently  preferable ;  for 
so  important  an  action  as  the  destruction  of  A'si  Bhil  would  hardly  have 
been  thus  cursorily  noticed  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if ,  as  is  probable,  A'sa 
Bhil  was  the  same  as  the  founder  of  Asirgarh,  this  was  eventually  accom- 
plished (in  an  utterly  cruel  and  treacherous  manner)  by  another  hand.  (See 
---■■■        '  j*.  pp.  888-90,  Briggs'  translation.) 
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In  this  same  year,*  which  ie  known  by  the  word  "  dkhir  " 
(foundation),  with  the  assent  and  leave  of  that  Moon  of  the 
Faithful  and  Sun  of  the  Righteous,  Shekh  Ahmad  Ganj- 
bakhsh,  he  began  to  build  and  establish  the  great  cityt  of 
Ahmadabad,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Asawal.J  This 
foundation  has  been  well  celebrated  in  poetry  by  Halwi 
Shira*i.§  In  the  year  820||  (a.d.  1417),  the  fortifications  of 
Ahmadabad  were  finished  ;\  the  year  is  known  by  the  word 
"  kkirak."  It  ia  recorded  that  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Ahmadabad  is  attributable  to  four  persons  of  the  name  of 
Ahmad.  First,  that  Pole-star  of  Shekhs  and  Holy  Men, 
Shekh  Ahmad  Khattu,  who  lined  out  with  his  own  hand  the 
west  side ;  second,  the  king  of  the  city,  who  lined  out  the  east 
side ;  third,  Shekh  Ahmad  j  and  fourth,  Mulla  Ahmad,  who 
respectively  lined  out  the  other  two  sides,  both  of  these  last 
being  among  the  connections  of  the  Saltan  and  among  the 
great  men  of  the  time.  It  is  recorded  that  Sultan  Ahmad  had 
many  outward  graces  and  was  pure-minded,  and  he  was  usually 
favoured  by  God.  The  beauty  of  the  city  of  Ahmadabad 
testifies  to  this,  and  all  four  Ahmads**   have  ever  since  been 

*  This  is  a  chronogram  which,  by  tha  abjad  method,  gives  818  i.K. 

+  "  Shahr-i-Mu'aMam,"  the  epithet  which  the  writer  usually  applies  to 
Ahmadabad. 

t  As  will  be  evident  from  several  passages  which  occur  later  on,  "Asa- 
wal  "  remained  ontside  the  walls  of  Ahmadabad.  One  part  of  it  was,  perhaps, 
near  the  tank  marked  "Asarva"  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  Map  of 
Gujarat,  Sheet  No.  7,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Ahmadabad ;  bat  it  seems  also  to  have 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  8akarmati  river  On  the  one  side,  and  np  to  the 
gates  of  the  city  on  the  other. 

§  "Halwf  Sbirixf"  was  the  author  of  the  "  Tarfkh-i-Abmad  ShAhf,"  and 
the  verses  alluded  to  form  the  first  of  several  extracts  from  that  work  which 
will  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

||  820.  Thii  date  is  variooaly  given  io  the  MSB.  as  810,  816,  820,  830 ;  bnt 
810  a.h.  was  before  Ahmad  Shah's  accession,  and  is,  therefore,  impossible, 
but  is  (ae  written)  an  easy  error  for  820.  Two  MSB.,  however,  give  820, 
and  the  chronogram  khirakl  (apparently  the  Hindi  or  Gujarat!  khirkh  or 
khirki,  "  a  door  "),  also  gives,  by  the  abjad  method,  820  Jl.h. 

IT  The  "  Tirikh-i-Alft,"  in  giving  the  detail  of  the  building,  says  it  was 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabormati,  to  which,  however,  it  gives  the  fuller 
name  of  "  Babarnah  mati,"  evidently  the  Sanskrit  "  Buvoma  mati." 

*•  Shekh  Ahmad  Khattu,  gurnamed  Ganj-bakhlh  ("the  treasure-giver "), 
was  surnamed  from  Khattu,  a  village  near  Nagrfr,  which  was  the  residence  of 
his  spiritual  father,  Shekh  (or  Boba)  Ishak,  and  where  the  latter  lies 
buried.  He  was  instructed  by  Ishak  in  the  learning  and  doctrines  of  the 
"  Bilsilah.  Maghribiah  "  (or  Western  sect),  of  which  he  became  .the  lamp  or 
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praised,  for  by  the  blessing  of  their  instrumentality  this  city 
is  bo  charming  to  behold  that  in  beauty  it  outvies  all  the  cities 
of  the  earth.  Travellers  are  agreed  that  they  have  found  no 
city  in  the  whole  earth  so  beautiful,  charming,  and  splendid.* 

most  famous  teacher.  He  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places,  while 
Rasti  Khan  was  governing  Gujarat.  Ha  embarked  at  Kambhaiat,  and  on 
his  way  thither  passed  through  Pattan,  where  he  became  acquainted  with, 
and  waa  apparently  received  into  favour  by,  Fatteh  Khan,  the  father  of 
Basil  Kliin.  He  did  not  return  by  Gujarat,  but  disembarked  at  Tathah. 
He,  however,  had  learned  to  like  Gujorttt,  and  while  Mozaffar  was  still  ruling 
as  Governor,  and  before  he  bad  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  he  came  hi 
Gujarat  and  settled  at  Sarkhej,  a  village  aboat  three  kit  (S.E.)  from  Asiwal, 
ana  afterwards,  at  AhmaiMbid.  He  was,  as  has  been  seen,  associated  with 
Sultan  Ahmad  in  the  building  of  the  latter  place,  and  is  said  to  have  actively 
exerted  himself  in  carrying  out  the  Sultan's  wishes.  He  died  at  Sarkhaj,  in 
B49  a.h.,  at  the  alleged  age  of  111  (lunar)  years.  He  lies  buried  at  Sarkhej, 
and  his  mansolenm,  with  the  buildings  attached,  are  said  to  have  been  begun 
by  Mnhamad  Shah  I.,  the  son  of  Ahmad  Shah,  and  to  have  been  completed 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Kutb-ud-din  Shah.  Sultan  Mahmud  Big&rah  and 
Sultan  Muzaffor  II.  ("  the  Clement  ")    be  buried  in  the  shadow  of  his  tomb. 

glochraann's  "  A'in-i-Akbari,"  p.  607,  which  qnotes  the  "Khaainat.nl-Ajifia, 
hdr,"  p.  967,  and  other  works  on  saints,  and  also  the  "  Mirit-i-Ahmadi," 
which  qnotes  the  "  Malfuz-i-Kabir,"  of  Shekh  Ablil  KAsim,  "  Pesh  inmaz."] 
Of  the  third  Ahmad,  Malik  Ahmad,  the  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  "  says,  "  He  sleeps 
near  the  Kahnpurah  Gate."  Of  the  fourth,  Kazf  Ahmad,  the  "Mirat-i- 
Aiuuadi "  merely  says  that  he  died  at  Pattan  in  640  a.h.,  and  lies  buried  there. 
*  The  Emperor  Anrangzib  thought  differently.  In  his  Memoirs,  after 
abasing  the  climate,  the  character  of  the  country,  the  vegetation,  the  water, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  have  already  called  this  city  Gardabid  (the  Abode  of 
Dust) ;  now  I  know  not  what  to  call  it — whether  Samumistiu  (the  Country 
of  the  Simum  or  hot  wind),  Bimiristin  (the  Country  of  Ill-health),  Zakkum- 
dir  (Thorn-brake),  or  Jahannnmibsd  (the  Abode  of  Hell),  for  all  these  names 
are  appropriate." — "Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  vi.  p.  369.  From  Mr. 
Hope's  work  on  the  architecture  of  Alimadiibid  it  appears  that  there  were 
at  least  two  other  ancient  Hindu  cities  close  to  this  neighbourhood  besides 
Asiwal— Chandrasisti  and  Srinagar.  As  has  been  seen,  Asiwalitself  was  tra- 
ditionally without  the  walls  ;  but  Mr.  Hope  says,  "  An  old  Hindu  fortification 
or  enclosure,  containing  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Bbadra-Kilee  was  selected  as  a 
nucleus,  and  one  of  its  towers  called  Manik  boorooj  (burj)  is  said  to  contain 
the  foundation-stone  (whence  the  name  of  the  principal  street,  the  Manik 
Chdk).  Close  by  arose  a  mosque,  named  after  the  Sultan,  a  palace  which 
received  magnificent  additions  in  subsequent  reigns,  and  other  edifices, 
some  of  which  still  survive  as  public  buildings,  and  make  the  enclosure,  yet 
called  the  Bhuddcr  (Bhadar),  now,  as  ever,  the  seat  of  Government."  At  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  palace,  the  city  walls  described  a  semi- 
circle of  some  five  miles  in  circumference,  resting  on  the  river  and  frowning 
down  upon  it,  fifty  feet  high  ar  more.  The  space  within  the  ramparts  was 
reserved  for  the  faithful  alone;  in  the  suburbs  the  Hindoo  was  permitted 
to  locate  himself." — Hope's  "  Arohiteoture  of  Ahmadibad,"  1st  ed.,  p.  27. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  city  walls  are  not  now  as  left 
by  Sultan  Ahmad.  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigsrah  is  expressly  said  by  Firishtah 
to  have  drawn  a  fresh  line  of  oironmvali&tion  round  the  city.  Sultan  Ahmad 
is  said  by  the  "Tab.  Akbarf"  to  have  founded  360  ptiroAs  or  hamlets 
outside  the  city,  and  some  of  these  appear,  from  later  notices,  to  have  been 
included  within  this  or  some  other  later  wall. 
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Other  cities  may  excel  it  in  population,  but  no  other  city 
comes  up  to  it  in  beauty  and  splendour*  The  chief  maajid 
situated  near  Manik  Clidk,  was  commenced  in  a.b.  815f 
(a.d.  1412).  A  detailed  account  of  its  measurement,  of  its 
pillars,  its  domes,  and  its  arches,  has  been  drawn  up  for  the 
information  of  the  followers  of  Islam. 
Length  (exclusive  of  the  court  and  north  and  south 

corridors  (oV')) MO  9*0 

Breadth  (exclusive  of  the  court)         .         .         .  50  „ 

Breadth  of  the  court 120  „ 

Breadth  of  the  south  and  north  wings  0*)j^)      .  20  „ 

Number  or  Pillars. 
Within  the  masjid  itself  (exclusive  of  those  in  the  Muluh 

Khanah) 852 

In  the  entrance  of  the  Muluh  Khanah    ....       12 
In  the  throne  of  the  Muluh  KMnah        ....         8 

In  the  north  and  south  corridors 212 

In  the  east,  south,  and  north  gates  ....       32 

Intte  91 

Domes. 
Besides  the  domes  on  the  south  and  north  corridors,  and 
on  the  great  gates        .......     77 

Of  which  20  are  large,  and  57  small. 

Steps. 

In  each  of  the  two  recesses  are  176  steps,  and  below  each  93. 

•  Hare  follow  two  pieces  of  poetry,  possibly  extracts  from  the  "TSrikh.i- 
AhmBd  Sbihf  "  of  Halwf  Shirazf. 

+  815  is  the  date  given  in  all  the  M8S.,  bnt  the  lithographed  copy  has  817. 
The  former  d.ate  iBj  in  itself,  more  probable,  for  the  SnlU.ii ,  who  was  a  zealous 
Mahomedan,  wu  not  likely  to  have  deferred  the  foundation  of  the  great 
public  mafjid  of  his  new  city  for  several  years.  The  dimensions  given  prove 
that  the  maijid  mentioned  is  the  great  or  jam'a  masjid  of  the  city,  which 
bears  an  inscription,  stating  that  it  was  founded  by  Snltin  Ahmad,  and  was 
finished  in  827,  Beven  years  after  the  fort  or  "  Bbadar."  The  maajid  now 
known  as  that  of  Sultin  Ahmad  stands  inside  the  "Bbadar"  in  the  3.W. 
corner ;  it  was  need  by  Bultin  Ahmad' s  successors  as  a  kind  of  royal  chapel, 
and  was  probably  erected  for  that  purpose.  Its  inscription  states  that  it 
was  finished  in  817.— ("  Indian  Antiquary,"  vol.  iv.  (1875).  pp.  290,  891. 
See  also  Hope's  "  Arch  hectare  of  AhmatUbid,"  Burgess's  "Report  on 
Kathiawir,"  p.  5.) 
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In  the  same  year*  that  the  Sultan  left  Bharuj  (Broach),  and 
engaged  in  the  building  of  Ahmadabad,  Modiid  son  of  Fi'roz 
and  Masti  Khan,  at  the  instance  of  the  puzzle-headed  Badar 
'Ala.t  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Ban  Mai,  Rajah  of  I'dar, 
and  broke  out  in  rebellion.  They  sought  refuge  in  I'dar.  Tbe 
Sultan  marched  towards  I'dar  to  put  them  down.  From  the 
town  of  BirhatiJ  he  sent  a  powerful  army,  under  the  command 
of  Hoshang,  whose  title  was  Futteh  Khan,  his  only  uncle,  and 
sou§  of  Sultan  Mnzaffar.  This  force  was  to  march  by  way  of 
the  town  of  Moras  ah,  into  the  country  of  I'dar.  At  this 
juncture  Ibrahim,  son  of  Nizam,  whose  title  was  Bukn  Khan, 
held  Morasah  on  the  part  of  Sultan  Ahmad.  The  rebel  Modud 
brought  this  RuknKhan  over  to  his  side.  Modud,  Badar  'Ala, 
Masti  Khan,  and  Ban  Mai,  Rajah  of  I'dar,  having  joined,  set 
forth  from  I'dar  and  went  to  tbe  village  of  Rangpur,||   one  of 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  in  811. 

t  Badar  '  AJ4  wu,  according  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  a  near  connection  of 
Mnzaffar  Shih  I.,  and  that  work  says  that  it  was  thia  Badar  'Ala  who  instigated 
Msldud  to  his  first  revolt ;  if  so,  he  may  be  the  same  as  Malik  Badar  Khattii, 
spoken  of  in  a  previous  note.  Considering  that  Mnzaffar  Shah  was  himself 
originally  of  a  Khattu  stock,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Badar  'Ala  ma;  have 
been  a  Khatri  of  the  same  stock ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  connection  by 
marriage.  One  MB.  makes  Firdz  Khan  also  a  participator  in  this  outbreak, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  instigated  it. 

t  Or  Barhani,  or  Parhanf,  '"  Pirthf."  One  MS.  of  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  has 
" Patani,"  but  most  M98.  give  Birhati. 

§  Tbe  language  of  the  writer  is  vagne,  and  the  relationship  of  the  various 
persons  named  to  Sultan  Mnzaffar  and  to  Ahmad  is  not  always  very  clear. 
Shams  Khan  Djndani  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Mazaffar 
Shah,  and  may  have  been  the  same  as  Nasrat  Khan,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Fink  Khan  was  certainly  the  son  of  Shams  Khan,  who  was 
Governor  of  Nig<5r  when  Mnzaffar  died — whore,  also,  his  descendants  seem 
to  have  long  con  turned  in  power.  M6*dud  was  son  of  Ffnjz  Khan.  Firoz 
Khan  seems  to  have  died  (see  infra)  in  865  i.H.,  and  Modiid,  whose  death  is 
also  expressly  mentioned,  wonld  seem  to  have  predeceased  his  father.  Their 
relation  to  Ahmad  Shah  was  that  of  consinship.  It  is  less  easy  to  say  what 
was  the  exact  relationship  of  Masti  (Hu-ibat)  Khan ;  he  is  called  a  son  of 
Mazaffar  Shah,  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  Fatteh  Khan  is  said  to  be  Ahmad's 
"  only  uncle.1'  This  tnay  moan  only  undo  of  full  blood.  Firishtah,  however, 
calls  Masti  (Hoibit)  Khan  also  the  King's  full  (hak!k<j  uncle,  and  both 
the  "  Tabakit-i- Akbari "  and  Firishtah,  as  has  been  seen,  make  Sa'odat  and 
Sher  Khan  also  sons  of  Mnzaffar  Shab,  and  it  seems  they  too  joined  this 
rebellion.  According  to  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  moreover,  Fattoh 
Khan  was  also  won  over  by  Sayyid  Ibrahim  (Bnkn  Khin),  and  joined  the 
rebels  with  his  whole  force. 

||  According  to  the  "  Tabakat-i- Akbari,"  only  Modud  and  the  Bij&h  of 
I'dar  were  in  Kangpiir.  The  other  chiefs  wore  all  io  Morasah.  This  account 
tallies  better  with  the  subsequent  story,  for  Badar  'Ala  was  killed  in  the 
storming  of  Mdraeah. 
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the  dependencies  of  I'dar,  about  five  k6t  from  M6rasah.  There 
they  encamped.  They  then  began  to  strengthen  the  fort 
of  Montsah.  They  dug  a  deep  ditch  round  it,  and  they 
furnished  the  ramparts  with  guns  and  muskets  in  regular 
form. 

The  Sultan  marched  and  encamped  near  Mor&sah.  His 
religious  feelings  and  fear  of  God  inclined  him  to  peace.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  rebels  to  warn  them  that  perseverance 
in  revolt  would  end  in  their  destruction,  and  that  they  had 
better  seek  for  forgiveness  and  open  for  themselves  the  gates  of 
mercy.  To  this  they  gave  no  ear.  The  Sultan  invested  the 
fort,  and  again  pressed  friendly  counsel  upon  them.  The 
rebels  deceitfully  and  treacherously  answered  that  they  had 
again  and  again  offended,  so  they  despaired  for  their  lives  and 
for  the  safety  of  their  families.  They  intreated  that  some  of 
the  ministers  and  nobles  of  the  state  should  be  sent  to  conduct 
them  to  the  royal  presence,  and  the  names  were  suggested  of 
Nizam- ul-Mulk,  wazir,  of  Sa'd-ul-Mulk,  commander  of  the 
left  wing,  Malik  Ahmad  'Aziz-uI-Mulk,  and  Nasir-us-Saif, 
entitled  Azhdar  Khan. 

The  Sultan  granted  this  request,  but  said  (to  those  who 
went),  "  Do  not  go  into  the  fort,  and  beware  of  treachery." 
When  the  above-mentioned  uobles  approached  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  Badar  'Ala,  who  had  set  a  party  of  armed  men  in  ambush, 
came  out  to  meet  them.  They  conversed  freely  and  pleasantly 
with  each  other,  so  that  the  amtrt  were  deceived,  and  all  suspicion 
of  treachery  was  banished  from  their  hearts.  Badar  'Ala  then 
proposed  that  Kizam-ul-Mulk  and  Sa'd-ul-Mulk  should  come 
aside  and  listen  in  private  to  what  he  had  to  say.  They  with- 
drew from  the  assembly,  and  Badar  'Alii  gave  the  signal  for  the 
men  in  ambush  to  rush  out,  and  having  made  the  two  maiiks 
prisoners,  to  take  them  inside  the  fort.*  Nizam -ul-Mulk  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Tell  the  Sultan  that  what  was  fated 
has  happened  to  us,  and  let  him  not  delay,  on  our  account,  in 
•  >'  And  confine  them,  with  chains  on  their  feet,  in  a  dark  cell." 
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pressing  the  siege  and  reducing  the  fort."*  The  Saltan  gave 
orders  for  his  men  to  posh  boldly  forward  to  the  fort  on  ever; 
side,  and  to  swarm  round  it  like  ants.  On  the  third  day  he 
himself  went  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  the  soldiers  esca- 
laded  the  fort  on  all  aides.  The  rebels  gave  up  resistance,  and 
tried  to  bide  themselves  in  underground  places,  f  Badar  'Ala 
and  Rukn-nd-din  Khan  were  killed.  Modud,  son  of  Firoz, 
and  the  Rajah  of  I'dar  escaped  and  fled  to  I'dar.  Nizam-ul- 
Molk  and  Sa'd-ul-Mulk  came  out  safe  and  sound  from  the 
dungeon  in  which  they  had  been  confined.  This  happened  on 
the  5th  Jumad-al-awal,  a.h.  814  (a.d.  1411). 

When  the  Rajah  of  I'dar  realised  what  had  happened}  he 
bit  upon  a  plan  for  making  terms  for  himself.  He  got  together 
all  the  elephants]  and  horses  belonging  to  Modud,  son  of 
Firoz  Khan,  and  of  Masti  Khan,  and  sent  them  to  the  Sultan. 
He  then  gave  up  their  baggage  to  plunder.  After  this  they 
went  to  Nagor  and  joined  Shams  Khan  Dindani.§  This  man 
was  called  Dindani  because  some  of  his  front  teeth  had  grown 
long  and  projected.  In  the  end,  Modud  ||  was  killed  in  a 
battle  between  Raoa  Mokal,  Rajah  of  Chitor,  and  Shams  Khan 
Dindani.  When  the  Sultan,  learned  what  the  Rajah  of  I'dar 
had  done,  he  forgave  his  offences,  and  after  receiving  a  suitable 
tribute  from  him,  returned. 

In  the  year  h.  816  (a.o.  1413)  'Usman  Ahmad  Sarkheji  and 
Sher  Malik,  son  of  Sah  Malik,  officials*!  in  the  town  of  Nahr- 

*  The  "  Tab.  Atbari  "  explains  that  this  speech  was  made,  aa  it  appeared 
that  the  object  of  Badar  'Ala  in  seizing  these  nobles  was  that  he  hoped 
that  the  storm  of  the  fort  would  hardly  be  attempted  while  he  held  them  in 

+  Tai-khdnahMi,  i.».  underground  rooms,  nsed  both  for  concealment  and  for 

I  Thin  shows  that  the  Kajah  could  not  have  been  in  Mrfrasah  itself. 

6  Dindani,  from  danddn,  "teeth."  The  literal  meaning  of  the  explanation 
in  the  text  is,  that  the  two  teeth  between  the  two  centre  and  the  two  canine 
teeth  had  grown  out  and  projected. 

||  The  "  Tab.  Akbnri "  makes  this  Ffrdz  Khan,  and  also  gives  the  battle 
as  being  between  Firoz  Khan  and  Riui  Uitkal.      The    text   is  probably 

U  The  word  is  tarfdardn,  which  means  usually  the  administrators  of 
certain  small  subdivisions  of  territory. 
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wala,  Ahmad  Sher  Malik,  Suleman  Afghan*  entitled  'Azam 
Khan,  and  I'sa  Salar,  turned  traitors  and  opened  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Sultan  Hoshang,  King  of  Malwah,  telling 
him  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  conquer  the  country  of  Gujarat:, 
he  should  come  forward,  and  they  would  bestir  themselves 
to  assist  him,  and  that,  between  them,  in  removing  Sultan 
Ahmad  the  throne  of  Gujarat  would  be  at  his  disposal.  To 
strengthen  themselves  in  this  design  they  won  over  several  of 
the  zaminddra  of  Gujarat,  such  as  Kanha  Satarsal,  Rajah 
of  the  country  of  Jhalawar,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hell 
of  turbulence,  and  others,  and  prepared  a  revolt.  Sultan 
Hoshang,  upon  this  incitement,  sent  several  of  his  chief  officers 
from  his  capita)  towards  Gujarat  to  make  war  upon  Saltan 
Ahmad. 

When  he  was  informed  of  these  proceedings.  Sultan  Ahmad 
sent  Prince  Latif  Khan,  his  brother, f  and  the  wazir  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  to  bring  Shekh  (Sher)  Malik  and  Kanha  to  account.  He 
also  marched  out  himself,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the  village 
of  Pandru,  in  the  pargana  of  Sanouli,  ten  miles  from  the  hill 
of  Champanir.  Thence  he  sent  'Imad-nl-Mulk  Khasah-khe-!,! 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  attack  Hoshang.  Sultan 
Hoshang  said  to  his  ministers  and  amirs,  "  I  must  not  fight 
against  'Imad-ul-Mulk ;  for  if  Heaven  gives  me  the  victory, 
it  will  be  said  that  I  have  vanquished  the  slave  of  Sultan 
Ahmad;  but  if  the  result  should  be  contrariwise,  it  will 
be  said  that  the  slave  of  Sultan  Ahmad  defeated  Snltan 
Hoshang.  This  would  be  defeat  upon  defeat.  So  it  is 
better  to  withdraw  from  this  war  at  once/'  Sultan  Hoshang 
accordingly,  considering  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour, 


•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  Malik  Adam  BHkan  Busman  Afghan,  thin? 
making  him  the  same  as  the  loyal  chief  defeated  in  Hrfdud's  first  revolt. 

t  The  USS.  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikaodari"  differ  M  to  the  relationship;  two, 
and  the  lithographed  version,  call  him  "brother,"  two  call  him  "cousin," 
and  one  "  own  brother  to  Snltan  Mahmild."  The  "  Tab  akat-i- Akbari  "  aaya 
the  Bnltan'B  own  brother  and  son  of  Snltan  Mahmild,  i.e.  the  Sultan's  father, 
originally  Tatar  Khan. 

J  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  adds  the  epithet  of  "  Samarkand!" 
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retreated*  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  laid  waste  a  small  portion  of  the 
territories  of  Malwah  and  retired.  Latif  Khan  and  Niz£m- 
ul-Mulk  drove  Shekh  Malik  and  Satarsal  before  them  to  the 
country  of  Soiath,  which  belonged  to  Mandalik,  Rajah  of 
Girnar..  There  they  left  the  offenders  to  the  consequences  of 
their  offence,  and  returned.f  Sultan  Ahmad  went  with  a  light 
and  joyful  heart  to  Ahmadabad. 

It  is  well  known  to  historians  that  the  rust  of  idolatry  was 
first  removed  from  the  mirror  of  the  country  of  Gujarat  by 
'Ala-ud-din,  King  of  Dehli.J  Along  a  line  drawn  from  the 
city  of  Nahrwalah  to  the  fortress  of  Bharuj  (Broach)  the  faith 
of  Islam  shone  bright,  but  iu  the  countries  beyond  that  line 
the  dimness  of  infidelity  maintained  its  ground.  In  the  end 
the  efforts  and  perseverance  of  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat  (God's 
mercy  and  pardon  be  on  them  !)  made  all  pure  and  bright. 
Several  districts  were  brought  to  the  light  of  Islam  by  Sultan 
Ahmad,  and  will  be  mentioned,  with  descriptions. 


*  It  need  Dot  be  said  that  this  is  nut  the  literal  translation,  but  it  gives 
tbe  force  of  the  sneer  conveyed  bj  the  original,  and,  indeed,  is  not  for  from 
its  actual  purport.  The  "Tab.  Akhari "  enters  into  a  grave  argument  to 
prove  that  Saltan  Hasoang'H  defence  was  a  very  lame  one. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  when  Latif  Khan  halted  to  return,  the 
rebels  came  back  and  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp,  which,  however, 
resulted  in  their  entire  discomfiture. 

J  Of.  Elphinstone'B  "  History  of  India,"  3rd  ed.  (1849),  p.  677  :  "  When 
Gujarat  separated  from  Dehli,  the  new  king  had  but  a  narrow  territory  on 
the  plain.  On  the  N.W.  were  the  independent  Rajahs  of  Jhaldr  and  SirrfH, 
from  whom  he  occasionally  levied  contributions.  The  Rajah  of  I'dar,  another 
Rajput  prince,  was  in  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  hills,  and  though 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  contributions,  and  sometimes  regular  tribute,  yet  these 
advantages  were  seldom  gained  without  a  struggle,  and  he  was  a  constant 
source  of  disturbance  to  the  King  of  Gujarat  by  joining  bis  enemies  and 
harbouring  fugitives  from  his  country.  The  rest  of  the  hilly  and  forest  traot 
was  held  by  the  mountain  tribes  of  Bhils  and  Kills,  among  whom  some 
Rajput  princes,  mostly  connected  with  Mewir,  bad  also  formed  petty 
states.  The  peninsula  [of  Siirath  or  Kathiawar]  was  in  the  bands  of  some 
of  tbe  Hindu  tribes,  who  had  mostly  come  from  Koch  or  Sind  at  different 
periods  some  oentnries  before.  They  were  probably  tributary,  but  by  no 
means  obedient.  All  these  petty  states  preserved  their  existence,  and  were 
within  the  last  few  years  almost  as  independent  as  under  the  Kings  of 
Gujarat.  Tbe  real  possessions,  therefore,  of  these  Kings  only  included  the 
plains  between  the  hill*  and  the  sea,  and,  even  of  that  the  eastern  part 
belonged  to  a  Rajah  who  resided  in  the  fort  of  Cbampanfr.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  territory  of  Gujarat  stretched  along  the  sea  to  the  south-east 
bo  as  to  embrace  the  city  of  Surat,  and  some  of  the  country  beyond  it." 
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Iii  the  year  a.  817  (a.d.  1414),  Sultfin  Ahmad  marched 
against  the  infidels  of  Girnar,  a  celebrated  fortress  in  the 
country  of  Sorath.  Rao  Mandalik,*  the  Rajah  of  Girnar,  had 
assembled  bis  forces  near  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  to  await 
him.  He  fought  an  action  with  the  royal  troops,  and  was 
defeated;  a  large  number  of  infidels  are  said  to  have  been  slain. 
The  Rajah  fled  to  his  fortresB.f  The  light  of  Islam  did  not 
shine  fully  over  the  country  on  this  occasion;  still  the  power 
of  the  infidels  was  broken,  and  they  were  changed  from  the 
quality  of  harbia  (i.e.  enemies)  to  the  condition  of  zimmia  (i.e. 
tributaries  or  subjects).  The  fort  of  Junahgarh,  which 
stands  near  the  skirt  of  the  mountains  of  Girnar,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan, +  and  many  of  the  zaminddrs  of  Sorath 
submitted,  gave  in  their  allegiance,  and  agreed  to  pay  suitable 
tribute.  The  Sultan  then  returned  to  his  capital,  leaving 
Sultan  Said  Ab-ul-KMn  and  Said  Kasim  to  receive  the 
payments  of  the  zaminddrs. 

In  the  month  of  Jumfid-ul-awalA.H.  818  (a.d.  1415),§  Ahmad 
went  forth  with  his  army  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Sidhpur,  the 

*  Rio  Mandalik,  the  title  assumed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  GirnSr.  According 
to  the  "Tirikh-i-Sdrach,"  the  Rio  Mandalik  whs,  at  this  period,  Khengin, 
eon  of  Jaya  Singh. 

t  There  are  some  descriptive  verses  here  quoted  from  the  "  Tarfkh-i-Almiad 
Shshf,"  of  Halwi  Shiran'.  It  is  intended  to  give  these  in  vol.  ii.,  when  describ- 
ing that  work. 

X  The  "Tab.  Akbari  "  implies  that  the  fort  capitulated,  and  it  Bays  that 
the  law  and  teaching  of  Islam  were  restored,  i.e.  as  Muhamad  Toghlak  had 
established  them. 

§  Firiahtah  aaya  that  "  in  this  year  Sultan  Ahmad  gave  to  Malik  Tuhfah 
the  title  of  Taj-ul-Mulk,  and  commissioned  him  to  war  with  the  infidels  on  the 
borders  of  Gujarat.  He  overcame  them,  and  placed  the  burden  of  thajiilah 
and  khardj  (the  tax  on  infidels  and  the  payment  of  revenue  or  tribute)  on  the 
necks  of  recusants  and  rebels.  Some  he  brought  into  the  fold  of  Islam,  and 
he  established  snch  a  firm  hold  upon  Gujarat  that  the  names  of  grd>  and 
mated*  were  no  longer  heard  of."  The  expedition  was  probably  against  a 
number  of  petty  recusants.  As  to  the  terms  grit  and  maitiis,  they  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  this  work.  As  to  their  etymology,  see  "  Baa 
Mala,"  2nd  ed.  p.  587.  It  may  be  said  that  at  this  time  yrds  bad  come  to 
signify  (1)  black  mail  paid  to  powerful  local  chiefs  for  protection  and  for 
immunity  from  plunder,  (2)  lands  or  allowances  made  over  to  such  chiefs 
by  Government,  or  allowed  to  be  retained  by  them  both  as  a  politic  provision 
to  keep  them  quiet,  and  as  a  retainer,  for  military  or  other  services  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  holders  of  these  fiefs  were  mostly  Bajpfits,  and  the  lands 
they  held  part  of  their  ancient  hereditary  possessions.  Jfaudg  seems  to 
signify  "  a  natural  stronghold,"  or  place  of  ref age  not  necessarily  fortified, 
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idola  of  which  were  all  made  of  silver  and  gold*  In  the  year 
b.  819  (1416  a.d.)  the  Sultan  led  his  array  against  Dhar,  for 
the  following  reason.  On  the  occasion  when  the  Sultan 
inarched  against  Sult&npiir  and  Nandarbar,  in  order  to  put 
down  Nasir  bin  'Ain-ul-Mulkjt  the  ruler  of  Asir  and  Bnrhan- 

such  an  abounded  in  ths  rough  and  sparsely  populated  hills  to  the  east  of 
Gujarat.  In  these  places  many  Kdliand  other  chiefs  maintained  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent authority,  and  were  termed  mamdsU.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Mahomedan  rulers  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  independent  status  both  of 
gratiahr  and  mavidsii,  and  the  extracts  already  given  from  the  "  Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi"  as  to  the  condition  of  the  revenue  in  the  days  of  MnzafEar  III., 
show  that  even  then  that  policy  had  been  carried  very  far.  In  the  early  and 
palmy  days  of  Mogtiul  rule  this  desired  object  was  almost  completely  attained. 
Only  a  very  few  chiefs  still  retained  any  grds  allowances  or  any  hereditary  statne. 
Rut  in  the  decline  of  the  ifoghul  empire  soma  of  those  who  were  wealthy 
enough  extended  their  influence  by  farming  Government  villages  in  their  owo 
neighbourhood,  and  when  the  central  power  collapsed  these  villages  wcro 
included  in  their  gnu.  Others  levied,  by  force,  does  from  the  cultivators  of 
all  the  villages  which  they  could  overawe.  (This  class  of  grda  is  now  dis- 
tinguished in  Gujarat  as  Todd  grdt.)  And  thus  many  of  the  old  families, 
especially  in  Kathiiwar,  who  had  been  crushed  and  impoverished,  recovered 
moch  of  their  ancient  importance  and  in  a  great  measure  still  retain  it  under 
British  rale.  [Tbe  latter  part  of  this  note  is  given  in  the  words  of  Major 
Watson,  Political  Agent  in  Kathiiwar.]  The  following  extract  of  a  transla. 
tion  by  Mr.  Kinloch  Forbes  ("  Bis  Mala,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  561)  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  result  of  Ahmad  Shah's  policy  and  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  his 
time.  "  All  the  namfnddri  in  the  time  of  Ahmad  Shah  raised  their  heads  in 
rebellion;  they  were,  however,  punished,  and  the  servants  of  the  king 
established  in  every  place.  In  consequence  of  being  thus  completely  dis- 
possessed, that  bad  (class)  of  inhabitants  being  hopeless,  began  to  infest  the 
roads  and  villages  with  their  depredations.  Anarchy  ensued.  .  .  .  Those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  put  an  end  to  these  calamities,  and  exacted 
security  from  the  laminddra  to  discontinue  their  opposition.  Three  portions 
of  the  land  of  each  was  acknowledged  as  the  portion  of  the  king,  and  one 
part  that  of  the  zamftiddrs,  under  the  denomination  of  wdntd,  and  they 
engaged  to  furnish  guards  and  protection  to  their  own  villages,  and  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the  king  whenever  called  upon.  As 
these  people  did  not  see  it  possible  to  maintain  themselves  without  paying 
obedience  to  the  prince,  they  now  attended  to  make  their  submission  and  to  pay 
the  king's  ealdml  for  their  icdntdt.  From  this  time  salami  and  peihiaah 
became  established  among  them.  Some  of  the  lomfnddr*  were  converted  to 
Islam  and  were  entrusted  with  their  own  talukahs.  .  ,  .  they  engaging,  how- 
ever, to  pay  tho  imperial  pohkask;  on  the  other  hand,  from  those  zaminddrs  over 
whom  the  hand  of  conqaest  did  not  extend,  the  payment  of  a  yearly  panhkash 
wan  exacted."  The  Hindu  taminddra  seem  to  have  retained  their  ic&ntd  till 
the  time  of  Mahmud  III.,  by  whom  it  was  forcibly  resumed.  Salami  and 
petkiath  were  apparently  money  payments,  probably  of  no  great  amount, 
exacted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Saltan's  snperiority. 

*  Here  also  follow  verses  pretty  certainly  from  tbe  "  Tarfkh-i-Ahmad 
Snahi  (though  this  is  not  ezprestiy  said),  and  these  also  it  is  proposed  to  give 
in  ToL  II. 

t  Firishtab  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  here  supply  several  links  which  are 
deficient  in  tbe  "Mirit-i-Abmadf."  In  the  first  place  tbe  former  author  relates 
that  in  619  a. a.  (it  must  have  been  early  in  the  year)  Sultan  Ahmad  marched 
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pur,  the  zamindars  of  Gujar&t,  such  as  Punj&  Rajah  of  l'dar, 
Tirbang  Das  Rajah  of  Champanir,  Satarsal  Rajah  of  JhaU- 
war,  and  Tiri  Rajah  of  NadcSt,  conspired  together,  and  wrote 
to  Sultan  Hoshang,  the  ruler  of  Mandu,  informing  him  that 
Sultan  Ahmad  had  gone  to  Sultanpur  and  Nandarbar,  and 
that  he  was  fighting  with  Nasir-ud-din,  and  (promising)  that 
if  he  (Sultan  Hoshang)  would  Beize  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing Gujarat,  they  would  make  his  conquest  of  that  country  an 
easy  matter.  Accordingly,  Sultan  Hoshang  prepared  an  army, 
and  wrote  to  Shams  Khan  Dind&ni  and  to  Modud,  the  son  of 
Firoz  Khan,  of  whom  mention  has  been  before  made,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  intention  to  attack  Gujarat,  and  asking  them 
to  lend  their  assistance.  In  return,  he  promised  to  make  over 
to  them  the  city  of  Pattan  and  its  dependencies,  and  told  them 
that,  if  they  refused,  Sultan  Ahmad  would  satisfy  his  old 
grudge  against  them.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  message. 
Shams  Khan  wrote  to  Sultan  Ahmad,  informing  him  that 
Sultan  Hoshang  was  secretly  hostile  to  him,  and  had  solicited 
their  assistance  in  an  attack  which    he  was   meditating   on 

on  a  " religions  campaign"  towards  N£g(Sr,  destroying  all  the  idols  and  idol- 
temples  which  he  came  across,  and  acquiring  much  plunder.  He  arrived 
at  Nagdr  (held  apparently  by  Shams  Khan  Dindanf)  and  laid  siege  to  it,  bat 
on  hearing  that  Khizr  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Dehli,  was  marching  to  its  relief 
and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ting,  Ahmad  Shah  raised  the  siege 
and  returned  to  Ahmadabad.  The  subsequent  events  about  to  be  described 
are  referred  by  Firishlah  to  the  year  821 ;  hut,  as  they  manifestly  occurred 
between  the  Nigdr  expedition  and  the  events  recorded  in  the  text,  they  must 
have  taken  place  in  819  A.n.  They  are  as  follows  :  It  would  seem  that  while 
Sultan  Ahmad  was  campaigning  in  Nagdr,  Nasir,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father,  Malik  Bajah  (whose  title,  apparently,  was  'Ain-ul-Mnlk),  as  ruler  of 
'Asfr  and  Burhanpur  (Khindesh),  invaded  Sultanpfir  and  Nandarbar,  the  nut- 
lying  provinces  of  Gujarat  adjoining  his  Own  frontier.  Sultan  Ahmad  moved 
down  promptly  to  Sultanpur  [it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  went  in 
person,  but  it  seems,  from  what  followed,  probable  that  he  did  bo],  and  the 
invasion  failed.  Firishtah  says  that  Nasfr  Khan  was  inoited  to  this  attack  hy 
Saltan  Hoshang.  On  its  failure,  Nasfr  Khan  retired  to  Asfr,  and  Sultan 
Ahmad  despatched  a  force  against  Hatndl  (now  called  Tamhdl),  a  small  hill- 
fort  in  Khandesh,  which  was  reduced  [Firishtah  says  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  exacted  from  the  Rajah  of  Batno"l],  and,  as  tbe  rains  bad  then  set  in  and 
the  army  was  wearied  with  several  months  of  continuous  marching,  Sultan 
Ahmad  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Ahmadabad,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  confederation  mentioned  in  the  text.  This  narrative 
explains  the  allusion  in  the  text  to  the  march  against  Nan'darb&r  and 
Snltinplir,  of  which  no  previous  mention  had  been  made. 
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Gujarat.  But,  said  they,  "  We  are  the  subjects  of  your 
Majesty ;  we  rule  in  this  quiet  place  under  favour  of  your 
auspices.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  join  with  your  enemies  I " 
This  letter  was  carried  by  camel-express  to  the  Sultan  at 
Sultaupur,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  intelligence  that 
Sultan  Hoshang  had  marched  from  the  town  of  Makrej,  and 
halted  at  Morasah. 

The  Sultan  started  from  Nandarbar,  although  it  was  the 
rainy  season,  towards  the  Gujarat  country.  Notwithstanding 
the  violent  rain  and  the  heavy  mud  in  the  roads,  he  arrived 
at  Morasah,  aud  pitched  hia  camp  opposite  to  that  of  Sultan 
Hoshang,  on  the  seventh  day,  which  was  the  16th  Rajab, 
a. p.  819.  Sultan  Hoshang  said  to  the  above-mentioned  Rajahs, 
"  Yon  told  me  that  you  would  take  me  to  Gujarat  before 
Sultan  Ahmad  could  hear  the  news,  bnt  now  he  is  here,  only 
five  kos  off,  and  you  gave  me  no  warning  of  his  coming.  This 
is  a  plain  proof  that  you  are  really  hostile,  and  not  friendly. 
I  have  uo  longer  any  trust  in  your  statements."  Sultan 
Hoshang  fled  by  night,  and  the  Rajahs  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  repented  of  what  they  had  done.  Saltan  Ahmad 
stayed  for  some  days  at  Morasah. 

It  was  now  reported  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
created  by  Sultan  Hoshang,  the  zarninddrs  of  Sorath  had 
refused  to  pay  their  revenue,  and  had  broken  out  in  revolt. 
At  the  same  time  news  arrived  that  Nasir,  son  of  Rajah  Malik, 
ruler  of  Asir,  in  confederation  with  Ghazni  Khan,  son  of 
Sultan  Hoshang,  bad  recommenced  hostilities.  By  a  strata- 
gem of  Iftikhar-ul-Mulk,  son  of  Rajah  Malik,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Thalnir  *     Supported  by  the  gamin- 

•  The  relation  given  in  the  text  is  somewhat  confused,  bud  is  stated  with 
more  clearness  and  apparent  probability  by  Firishtah.  Thilntr  had  been 
assigned  to  Iftikhsr-nl-Hnlk  (who  was  Nasir  Khan's  younger  brother),  by 
their  father,  Malik  Bajali,  the  first  of  the  Faruki  kings  of  Khandfab,  and  with 
it  certain  territories,  as  bis  inheritance.  Nanir  Khan,  oho  seems  to  bare  bean 
restless,  ambitions,  and  unsorupnlons,  seized  the  fort  from  Iftikhir-nl-Mulk, 
instead  of  gaining  it  by  a  stratagem  of  hia.  Firiahtah  says  it  was  taken  by 
force,  bnt  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  aaya  by  stratagem ;  any  way,  be  got  it,  and 
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dam  of  the  districts  of  Naddt,  they  proceeded  towards  Sultan- 
pur  and  Nandarbar,  and  revived  the  former  sedition.*  On 
the  new  moon  of  Zi  Hijj,  they  killed  Malik  Ahmad  Sharf, 
Court  Chamberlain,  in  the  fort  of  Sult&nptir,  and  were  press- 
ing on  their  attack ;  nor  was  it  then  known  what  they  had 
accomplished.  Sultan  Ahmad  detached  Malik  Mahmud  Bargi 
and  Mukhlis-ul-Mnlk,  with  an  adequate  force,  to  reduce  the 
rebels  of  Sdrath,  and  detached  Malik  Mahmud,  entitled  Khan 
'A'zim,  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  against  Nasir  Khan.t 
When  Malik  Mahmud  had  ravaged  the  country  of  Naddt  and 
approached  Sultanpur,  Ghazni  Khan  fled  towards  Malwah,  and 
Nasir  to  the  fort  of  Thaluir.  Mahmud  pursued  and  besieged 
Nasir  in  the  fort  of  Thalnir.  He  so  pressed  the  siege  that  in 
a  short  time  Nasir  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  Malik 
Mahmud  wrote  a  report  to  the  Sultan,  and  asked  forgiveness 
for  Nasir.  The  Sultan  complied,  gave  Nasir  the  title  of  Khan, 
and  so  Becured  his  adhesion. 

Sultan  Ahmad,  shortly  after,  led  an  army  towards  Malwah 
to  punish  the  offence,  above  described,  of  which  Sultan 
Hoshang  had  been  guilty.  At  that  time,  Piinja,  son  of  Ran 
Mai  Rajah  of  I'dar,  Tirbang  Das  Rajah  of  Champanir,  the 
Rajah  of  Nad6t,  and  others,  who  had  joined  Sultan  Hoshang 
at  the  time  of  bis  inroad,  now  sent  their  envoys  to  make 
their  submission  to  Sultan  Ahmad,  and  to  ask  for  his  forgive- 


waa  assisted  in  doing  bo  by  Ghainf  Khan,  who  wag  his  wife's  nephew;  Saltan 
Hoshang  being  hie  brother-in-law,  as  he  had  married  the  danghter  of  Dilawar 
Khan.  Whether  their  object  at  first  was  merely  to  seize  Thftlnfr,  and  the 
attack  on  Sultanpur  au  after- thooght,  or  whether  this  was  designed  from  the 
beginning,  the  fact  was  that  the  two  confederates  did  renew  their  attempt  on 
these  provinces,  and,  aided  by  the  Rajah  of  Naddt  ("  Tab-  Akbari"),  for  a  time 
carried  all  before  them.  On  the  whole  it  eeema  likely  that  the  attack  by 
Sultan  Hoshang,  the  rising  in  Sdrath,  and  the  second  adventure  of  Nasir  Khiu 
in  Sultaopur,  were  concerted  movements,  and  intended  to  be  simultaneous  ; 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sultan  Ahmad's  prompt  march  to  meet  Saltan 
Hoshang,  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  that  irresolute  and  treacherous  prince, 
Saltan  Ahmad  would  have  had  a  very  serious  task  on  his  hands. 

•  "  Revived  the  former  sedition."  Literally,  "  Watered  the  plant  of 
■edition." 

t  This  passage  is  omitted  in  soma  of  the  MSS.,  but  it  i 
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ness.*  The  Sult&n,  from  motives  of  policy,  forgave  them. 
Leaving  Malik  Zia-ud-din,  entitled  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  wazlr  at 
the  capital.  Saltan  Ahmad  marched,  by  regular  marches, 
against  Mai  wan.  When  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Ujain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaliadah,  he  came  in  face 
of  Sultan  Hoshang,  who  had  surrounded  his  army  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  strong  abattis,  and  was  ready  for  battle. 

The  story  runs  that  Sultan  Ahmad,  on  the  day  of  battle, 
armed  himself  and  mounted  his  horse.  On  his  way  he  came 
to  the  tent  of  Malik  Farid,  son  of  'Imad-ul-Mnlk.  He  drew 
rein,  and  sent  a  message  to  him,  saying  that  he  would  confer 
upon  hiut  the  title  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  which  his  father  had 
left  vacant,  and  desiring  him  to  come  out  and  put  on  the  robe 
of  honour.  Malik  Farid  was  engaged  in  anointing  himself, 
that  is,  he  was  rubbing  his  body  with  oil.  They  told  the 
Sultan  what  he  was  doing,  and  begged  for  a  few  moments' 
delay  ;  but  the  Sultan  went  on  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
forces  on  both  sides  were  drawn  up  in  array.  Malik  Farid, 
according  to  habit,  after  anointing  himself  with  oil,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  came  to  the  side  of  a  river,  where  there  was  a 
difficult  ford.  Men  were  standing  about,  and  he  called  out, 
"  Can  anybody  show  the  road  to  the  Sultan  1 "  as  he  could  find 
no  way  to  where  the  Sultan  was.  A  person  told  him  that  he 
knew  a  way  over,  but  that  it  led  to  the  rear  of  Sultan 
Hoshang's  army.  Farid  exclaimed,  "What  better  could  be 
desired?"  Malik  Farid  pressed  forward  under  the  guidance 
of  this  man,  and  jnst  when  both  armies  closed  with  each  other, 
and  were  engaged  along  the  whole  line,  Malik  Farid,  as  it  were 
from  the  invisible  or  from  the  realms  above,  appeared  in  the 
rear  of  Sultan  Hoshang's  centre,  and  at  once  shouting  "  Allah, 
Allah  1 "  charged  like  a  tiger  or  a  leopard.  Just  at  that  time 
Sultan  Hoshang's  advanced  force  was  repulsed,  aud,  although 

*  According  to  the  "Tab.  Afcbarf,"  the  Kijah  of  Mandal  did  not  submit 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bajahs,  and  Ni*im-nI-Mnik  had  orders  to  punish  him  in 
Bill  tin  Ahmad' a  absence. 
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he  fought  bravely,  he  was  overpowered,*  and  Buffered  a  signal 
defeat.  Sultan  Ahmad  was  victorious  and  triumphant.  All 
the  treasure  and  equipage  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  army,  and  Sultan  Hoshang  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of 
Mandii.  Sultan  Ahmad  pursued  him  to  the  gates  of  the 
fortress.  He  then  fell  back,  and,  encamping  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mandu,  he  sent  out  forces  to  ravage  the  country 
of  Malwah.  After  a  while  he  set  out  for  his  capital,  and 
entered  it  in  triumph. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Zi-l-ka'da,  a.h.  821 
(a.d.  1418),  Sultan  Ahmad  started  to  settle  accounts  with 
Tirbang  Das  Rajah  of  Champanir,  but  that  year  he  did  not 
press  the  siege  with  determination^  because  his  heart  was  really 
intent  upon  the  reduction  of  Mandu.  He  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed some  places  in  the  district,  but  he  accepted  a  suitable 
peace-offering.  On  the  19th  Safar,  Sultan  Ahmad  marched 
towards  S6nkberah  Bahadarpiir.  The  conquest  of  Sonkherah 
has  been  sung  in  verse  by  the  poet  Halwi.J  .  .  .  After 
ravaging  the  country  of  Sonkherah,  on  the  22nd    Safar  822 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  represents  the  matter  somewhat  otherwise.  It  says 
that  an  elephant  from  the  Gujarat  army  charged  that  of  Malwah  and  threw 
it  into  confusion,  and  then  the  Gnjarit  cavalry  charged.  Ghaznf  Khin,  Sultan 
Hoshang's  son,  confronted  it  and  drove  it  back,  by  Bhooting  arrows  into  ita 
forehead,  then  rallied  his  troops  and  charged  the  Gujarat  line  ho  vigorously 
that  it  waa  beginning  to  give  way  when  Mnlik  Farid  oharged,  as  described,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Malwah  army.  Firishtah  says  the  elephant  broke  the 
enemy's  line,  and,  their  cavalry  charging,  Ghaznf  Khan  waa  wounded,  and 
fell  back.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  that  it  was  Malik  Farid's  charge 
which  decided  the  day,  and  both  do  justice  to  the  personal  gallantry  of 
Sultan  Hoshang,  who,  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  deficient  in  valour,  as  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  expressly  says,  though 
adding  that  he  was  no  general.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  states  that  Ahmad  Shah, 
before  retiring,  out  down  all  the  trees  near  bis  camp  (whether  fruit  trees  or 
others)  to  punish  Sultan  Hoshang. 

t  The  words  in  the  text  are  somewhat  dubious,  and  might  mean  that  the 
Sultin  did  not  actually  besiege  Chimpinfr,  but,  according  to  the  "Tab. 
Akbari,"  he  at  least  very  strictly  invested  it  till  the  Rajah  submitted. 

J  The  details  given  in  this  extract  are  of  no  importance ;  no  mention  of 
any  fighting  is  made ;  the  expedition  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  solely  to 
plunder  and  destroy  the  idol  temples  of  Sonkherah,  and  to  have  been  com- 
menced without  any  provocation,  and  to  have  been  completed  without  resis- 
tance. The  original  will  be  dealt  with  in  Tol.  II.  under  the  head  of  the 
"  Tarfkh-i. Ahmad  Shahf,"  with  the  other  extracts  from  the  same  work  found 
in  the  "  Mirit-i-Sikandari." 
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(a.d.  1419)  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fort  at  Sonkherah ;  he 
also  bnilt  a  mosque  for  the  rites  of  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
and  appointed  kdzis  and  preachers  to  maintain  its  laws  and 
doctrines.  In  the  same  year  he  founded  a  fort  at  the  Tillage 
of  Miikiii,  a  dependency  of  Sonkherah ;  and  having  left  a  gar- 
rison to  maintain  order  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  led  his 
army  towards  Mandii.* 

When  Saltan  Ahmad  arrived  at  Dhar  he  was  met  by  envoys 
from  Sultan  Hoshang,  two  confidential  counsellors  of  that 
sovereign,  whose  names  were  Maulana  Musa  and  'Alt  Jamdar 
(i.e.  "  Treasurer '").  They  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and 
sued  for  peace,  and  made  apologies  in  full  detail  for  all  Sultan 
Hoshang's  past  offences.  The  trusted  ministers  and  wisest 
nobles  of  Sultan  Ahmad  strongly  supported  their  plea 
for  peace.  He  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and,  foregoing  all 
intentions  of  revenge,  withdrew  from  the  place.  On  his  camp 
passing  through  the  territory  of  Champanir,  he  directed  his 
soldiers  to  lay  it  utterly  waste.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Ahmadabad,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Rabi'-ul-akhir. 

In  the  year  h.  823  (a.d.  1420)  he  went  forth  to  establish 
rule  and  order  in  his  territories.  Wherever  there  was  turbu- 
lence he  repressed  it.  He  threw  down  the  idol  temples  and 
built  masjids  in  their  stead,  and  founded  forts  and  established 
military  posts.  First  he  built  a  fort  at  the  village  of  Janiir, 
in  the  pargana  of  Bara  Sanwal.  After  that,  he  built  the  towu 
of  Dhamod  in  the  hills,  and  he  erected  a  fort  there.  He  re- 
paired the  fort  of  Kareth,  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
Sultan  'Ala-ud-diu  by  Alp  Khan  Sanjar  in  h.  701  (a.d.  1304), 
but  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Sultan- 
abad.     After  that,  he  returned  to  Ahmadabad. 

In  the  year  h.  824  (a.d.  1421)  he  led  his  army  from  Ahmad- 
abad towards   Champanir,  from  thence   to    S6nkherah,t  and 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf "  says  that  on  hie  way  to  Mandu  he  punished  "  the 
infidels  of  the  hills  of  KSntfiri"  by  laying  waste  their  territories. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akljan',' '  Saltan  Ahmad  built  another  jama' 
mtujid  at  Sdnkhorah  on  this  occasion. 
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onwards  to  Choli  Mahesar,  which  belongs  to  Mandu.*  la  the 
month  of  Rabi'-ul-awal,  h.  825  (a.d.  1422),  he  encamped  at 
the  town  of  Mahesar,  and  invested  the  fort.  At  that  time 
Sultan  Hoshang  had  gone  to  Jajnagar  elephant-hunting,  and 
the  people  of  the  fort,  having  no  hope  of  relief,  surrendered 
the  keys  to  Sultan  Ahmad,  who  placed  a  trusty  garrison  in 
the  placet 

On  the  12th  Rabi'-ul-akhir  he  sat  down  before  Mandu,  and, 
having  invested  the  fort,  he  sent  out  detachments  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  territories  of  Malwah.  He  maintained  the  siege 
of  Mandu  for  one  month  and  eighteen  days,  during  which  con- 
tinual lighting  went  on.  The  rainy  season  then  came  on,  and 
he  repaired  to  Ujain,  which  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Mandu. |     There  he  halted,  and  secured  possession 

"  According  to  the  "  Tarfkh-i-Alfi,"  Ahmad  Shah  made  an  expedition  in 
822  a.h.  against  Jbalawir,  but  the  Rajah  purchased  peace  by  the  payment  of 
a  heavy  tribute. 

t  According  to  the  "  T&rikh-i-Alfi,"  Sultan  Ahmad  began  thia  year  with  an 
attack  on  the  Rajah  of  JbSliwar,  whom  be  besieged  in  his  capital.  The 
Rajah  submitted,  and  paid  a  heavy  tribute  to  secure  himself  from  molesta- 
tion. The  reason  of  Sultan  Ahmad'a  attack  upon  Mandu  does  not  seem  very 
clear.  It  does  not  seem  muoh  in  accordance  with  Ahmad  Shah's  general 
conduct  that  he  should  have  been  induced  merely  by  the  absence  of  Hoshang, 
with  whom  he  was  at  peace,  to  attack  a  Mahomedan  country.  Of  course, 
for  an  attack  on  an  infidel  country  no  special  justification  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  "Tab.  Akbarf"  says,  and  Firiahtah  quotes  the  "  Tarfkh-i- 
Alf  i ' '  as  representing  [the  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  only  copy  of  the 
"  Tarfkh-i-AIff "  available  for  thia  work]  that  the  facts  as  stated  to  Snltin 
Ahmad  were,  that  Hoshang  had  disappeared,  that  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  him,  and  that  his  n-ohles  had  divided  his  kingdom  among  them- 
Stives  ;  this  last  passage  may,  perhaps,  explain  Sultan  Ahmad's  motives,  for 
certainly  the  account  of  Hoshang' a  sudden  disappearance,  while  proceeding  in 
disguise  to  Jajnagar,  might  well  lead  to  a  belief  that  he  hod,  by  some  means, 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  Sultan  Ahmad  might  well  consider  himself  as 
muoh  entitled  to  the  throne  thus  left  vacant  as  the  nobles  of  his  court  were. 
The  particulars  of  Hoshang's  romantic  excursion  to  Jajnagar  are  given 
in  full  detail,  by  both  the  "  Tarfkh-i-Alfi  "  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  as  well 
as  by  Firiahtah,  and  there  Beems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  general  correctness. 

}  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  while  he  was  at  Ujain,  Sultan  Ahmad 
parcelled  ont  the  districts  of  Ujain  among  his  own  officers.  The  names  of 
some  of  these,  and  of  the  districts  assigned  to  them,  are  given  in  the  "  Tab. 
Akbarf,"  which  says  that  arrangements  were  made  to  collect  the  autumn 
(kharif)  harvest.  It  seems,  also,  that  it  was  the  dispersion  of  his  troops  on 
this  duty  which  made  him  nnable  to  prevent  the  entry  of  Hoshang  into 
Mandu.  According  to  the  "  Tarfkh-i-Alfi,"  another  reason  for  detuning  the 
siege  of  Mandu  was  a  deficiency  in  the  apparatus  for  a  siege,  which  Snltin 
Ahmad  found  would  be  necessary,  and  which  arrived  from  Gujarat  just  as 
Sultan  Hoshang  came  back.     The  "  Tab.  Akbarf "  confirms  this. 
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of  the  greater  part  of  Malwah.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season  he  again  laid  siege  to  Mandu.  In  the  meantime  Sultan 
Hoshang,  having  obtained  some  fine  elephants  at  Jajnagar, 
returned  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  got  into  the  fort  of  Mandu 
through  the  Tarapur  gate.  He  exerted  himself  strenuously  in 
strengthening  it;  and  Sultan  Ahmad,  feeling  that  he  was  then 
unable  to  reduce  the  place,  marched  to  Sarangpiir,  hoping  to 
draw  Hoshang  out  of  his  fortress,  or,  failing  this,  to  take 
possession  of  his  territories,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  come  out 
of  the  fort. 

Ahmad  invested  Sarangpiir  at  his  leisure,*  and  ambassadors 
then  came  to  him  on  a  mission  from  Hoshang,  con- 
cealing enmity  under  the  cloak  of  amity.  They  presented 
their  master's  greetings,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  a 
religious,  God-fearing  monarch  should,  for  one  offence  com- 
mitted by  the  Sultan,  thus  personally  attack  and  lay  waste  a 
country  of  Islam,  and  should  listen  to  no  explanation  and 
apology.  They  promised  on  behalf  of  Sultan  Hoshang  that 
be  would  henceforth  act  loyally  and  submissively,  and  expressed 
his  hopes  that  his  offence  would  be  forgiven,  that  Sultan  Ahmad 
would  withdraw  to  his  own  country,  and  abandon  all  inten- 
tions of  vengeance.  Sultan  Ahmad  was  himself  disposed  to 
mercy  rather  than  to  revenge.  His  ministers  and  attendants 
also  added  their  intercession,  so  he  graciously  granted  peace 
and  issued  orders  for  a  return  towards  his  own  country. 

On  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Muharram,  a.h.  826  (26th  of 
December  1422),  just  when  Sultan  Ahmad  had  decided  upon 

*  According  to  both  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  and  the  "  Tarikh-i-Alff,"  Sultan 
Hoshang,  b  j  a  rapid  march,  got  into  Sarangpiir  before  the  Gujarat  army  arrived 
there.  Bnt  before  leaving  Mandu,  ha  sent  the  embassy  to  Sultan  Ahmad  to  put 
him  oft  his  guard.  According  to  the  latter  work,  these  men  reached  Sultan 
Ahmad  before  he  came  to  BSrangpur,  and,  as  Firishtah  quotes  the  "  Tarikh- 
i-Alff,"  their  instructions  were  to  amuse  him  till  Sarangpiir  was  pnt  in  a 
state  of  defence.  This  passage  is  not,  however,  in  the  copy  of  the  "Tarfkh-i- 
Alfi  "  used  for  thU  work.  But  Sultan  Ahmad,  having  agreed  to  peace,  sent  the 
ambassadors  book  to  Hoshang,  and  the  same  night  encamped  in  fancied 
security  outside  Sarangpiir.  This  account  is  at  least  probable,  for  the  text 
says  that  after  the  battle  Saltan  Hoshang  escaped  to  Sarangpiir,  and  the 
scene  of  the  battle  certainly  seems  to  have  been  there,  or  close  by. 
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peace,  Sult&n  Hoshang  treacherously  made  a  night  attack 
upon  him  when  he  was  thrown  off  hie  guard  against  all  deceit 
and  perfidy.  Suddenly  a  great  outcry  arose  in  camp,  and  the 
silence  of  the  night  was  disturbed  by  a  tumult.  Some  thought 
the  Day  of  Judgment  had  come,  others  thought  a  furious 
elephant  had  broken  loose.  At  last  it  became  known  that  it 
was  the  noise  of  a  night  attack  by  the  enemy.  Malik  Munir 
awoke  Sultan  Ahmad,  who  armed  himself  and  came  ont  of 
his  tent.  There  were  two  horses  there,  belonging  to  the 
horsemen  on  duty.  The  Sultan  mounted  one,  and  his  equerry,* 
Malik  Jaunan,  mounted  the  other,  and  they  rode  out  to  the 
verge  of  the  camp.  The  forces  of  Sultan  Hoshang  fell  first 
upon  S&mantf  Rajput,  Grasiah  of  the  district  of  Dandah,  who 
held  the  advanced  post,  and  he,  with  five  hundred  Rajputs,  was 
killed.  The  enemy  pressed  onwards,  and  many  of  Sultan 
Ahmad's  men  were  slain.  The  Sultan  said  to  Malik  Jaunan, 
"  Can  you  find  out  what  Farid  Sultani  and  Malik  MukarrabJ 
are  doing,  and  bring  them  to  me?  " 

Jaunan  galloped  off  into  the  camp,  and  found  that  these  two 
amirs,  with  their  forces  armed  and  ready,  were  proceeding  from 
their  own  tents  towards  the  Sultan's  pavilion.  He  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  and  told  them  the  Sultan  had  sent  for 
them.  They  replied, "  The  enemy  is  advancing,  let  us  first  fall 
upon  him."  Malik  Jaunan  told  them  that  the  Sultan  was 
standing  alone  at  the  margin  of  the  camp  and  expecting  to  be 
joined  by  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  ask  him  and  act 
according  to  his  orders.  These  two  veterans  brought  nearly  a 
thousand  armed  and  mounted  men  to  the  support  of  the 
Sultan.     He  grossly  abused  them,§  saying  that  he  had  allowed 


t  Those  names  are  variously  given— Simamt,  Gamant,  Samat,  and  Daodah- 
Kekht,  an  well  as  Dandah. 

}  Malik  Mukarrab  is  said,  hv  the  "  Tarfkh-i-Alfi,"  to  have  brought  up  the 
■iege  material  from  Gujarat  to  Mandii,  and  to  have  joined  the  Sultan  there. 
On  his  arrival  he  had  been  told  off  to  attack  the  Jodhpur  gate,  bat  the  new* 
of  HuBhang'fl  return  frustrated  Sultan  Ahmad's  designs. 

|  Literally,  "  gave  them  filth;  abuse,"    jIo  k^li  ^LiAJ, 
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himself  to  be  off  his  guard  depending  on  their  watchfulness, 
but  they  had  been  more  off  their  guard  even  than  himself. 
They  replied  that  it  had  been  so  ordained,  and  craved  per- 
mission to  attack  the  traitor  and  give  him  the  recompense  of 
his  perfidy,  which,  God  willing,  they  hoped  to  do.  The 
Sultan  directed  them  to  wait  patiently  for  a  while,  as  the 
morning  was  near  and  the  enemy  would  then  be  caught 
plundering. 

Sultan  Ahmad  then  again  despatched  Malik  Jaunan  to  learn 
what  he  could  of  the  enemy.  He  galloped  off,  and  found  that 
Sultan  Hoshang,  with  a  few  men,  was  standing  in  front  of 
Sultan  Ahmad's  pavilion,  and  that  they  were  bringing  out  the 
horses  of  the  royal  guard  and  the  fighting  elephants  for 
Hoshang'B  inspection.  The  bulk  of  the  soldiers  were  busy 
plundering.  Jaunan  returned  and  reported  the  state  of  affairs. 
Just  then  the  day  dawned,  and  Sultan  Ahmad  cried,  "  Now, 
my  brave  fellows,  now  is  the  time  to  play  the  man  I "  With  a 
thousand  men,  each  of  whom  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  he 
advanced,  and  when  Shah  Hoshang's  army  came  in  sight  they 
brandished  their  swords  and  charged,  shouting  "  Allah ! 
Allah ! "  Each  of  the  two  kings  with  bis  two-handed  sword 
fought  for  his  honour  and  his  dignity  with  the  greatest  fury 
imaginable,  till  both  were  wounded*  When  it  grew  light  the 
eyes  of  the  elephant-drivers  of  Ahmad  Shah  fell  upon  their 
sovereign ;  they  formed  line  with  their  elephants  and  charged 
the  enemy.  Hosbang,  unable  to  withstand  them,  took  to 
flight,  and  the  victory  remained  with  Sultan  Ahmad.  The 
soldiers  of  Hoshang  abandoned  their  spoil  and  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  livea.f  From  every  side  Sultan  Ahmad's 
troops  collected  and  congratulated  him,  and  the  Sultan 
returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God.    Snltan  Hoshang,  depressed 


*  The   "  Tab.    Akbarf "   confirms    the   story  that  the  Snltani   mutually 
wounded  each  other. 

t  "  Seven  fine  elephants,  brought  from  JSjnaear,  also  fell  into  his  hands," 

—"Tab.  Akbarf." 
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and  dejected,  with  a  few  disordered  troops,  took  shelter  in  the 
fort  of  Sarangpur. 

On  the  24th  Rabi'-ul-akhir  Sultan  Ahmad  turned  towards 
his  capital,  but  Hoshang  rallied  his  forces  and  again  made 
ready  for  battle.  Sultan  Ahmad  halted  till  the  enemy  came 
up,  and  another  battle  was  fought.*  It  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  Hoshang  was  again  defeated.  They  say  that  four 
thousand  of  his  men  were  slain  upon  the  battle-neld.f  The 
grand  elephants  which  he  had  brought  from  Jajuagar  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  who  returned  triumphant  towards  his 
capital.  On  the  4th  Jumad-ul-akhir  a.h.  826  («.n.  1423),  he 
reached  Ahmadabid  and  rested  there  with  great  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.  The  people  of  the  city  were  loud  in  their  con- 
gratulations and  praises.  It  is  said  that  two  months  before 
this  happened  Sultan  Ahmad,  writing  from  Sarangpur,  said  to 
Shekh  Ahmad,  "  From  the  present  appearance  of  affairs  it 
seems  likely  that  I  may  be  detained  some  time  longer  in  these 
parts."  The  Shekh  wrote  in  reply  that  the  Sultan  would 
return  to  his  capital  victorious  and  glorious  in  the  year  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  so  it  proved.  .  .  . 

For  three  yearsj  after  this  the  Sultan  gave  his  army  Test, 
and  every  man  lived  in  ease  and  comfort.     In  the  year  h.  829$ 

*  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  suye  that  the  engagement  was  preceded  by  an 
attack  oil  a  foraging  party  of  Sultan  Ahmad's,  commanded  by  IftikhSr-ul- 
Mulk  and  Safdar  Khan,  bat  the  Gujaratis  came  off  victorious. 

t  The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi  "  says  that  four  thousand  nine  hundred  of  Ho8hang*s 
men  fell  in  this  battle  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit. 

%  "  In  consequence  of  the  hardships  endured  by  his  army  in  this  campaign, 
he  rested  for  three  years." — "  Tirikh-i-Alfi,"  oitod  by  Firishtah. 

§  The  "Tab.  Akbnri "  says  that  the  reason  of  this  campaign  was,  that 
while  the  campaign  against  Sultin  Hoshang  was  proceeding,  Funja,  the 
Rajah  of  1'dar,  was  detected  in  a  hostile  and  secret  correspondence  with 
Sultan  Hoshang.  Punja  made  offers  of  submission,  but  Sultan  Ahmad,  as  he 
had  twice  before  broken  his  engagements,  declined  to  treat  with  him.  I'dar 
was  plundered,  and  Funja  fled  to  the  hills  of  Bfjanagar.  The  attack  on  the 
foragers  is  given  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari"  as  an  incident  of  a  further  campaign 
against  Punja.  That  Prince  again  made  offer  of  submission,  but  as  the 
Sultan  bad  decided  on  occupying  the  country,  he  would  not  listen  to  any 
negotiations.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  built  Ahmad  nagar  as  an  outpost  to 
overawe  l'dar,  and  only  delayed  his  second  attack  till  the  fortifications  of  that 
place  were  complete.  Briggs,  in  a  note  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Firishtah, 
would  correct  the  name  of  the  town  to  Babannati,  but  Ahmadnsgnr  on  the 
Hat  mat  i  exists  to  this  day. 
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he  marched  against  I'dar,  drove  the  Rajah  into  the  hilly 
country,  and  laid  waste  his  territory.  In  a.h.  880  (a.d.  1427) 
he  founded  the  city  of  Ahmad-nagar  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Ratmati  on  the  confines  of  Gujarat,  ten  k6»  from  I'dar,  and 
built  a  strong  stone  wall  round  it.  He  proposed  to  make  the 
place  his  own  bead-quarters. 

In  a.h.  831  (a.».  1428)  some  troops  went  out  to  collect  forage, 
when  Punjab  Rajah  of  I'dar,  came  out  of  an  ambush  and 
attacked  the  foragers.  The  commander  of  the  foraging  party 
suffered  defeat,  and  Punjab  captured  and  drove  off  before  him 
an  elephant  which  had  accompanied  the  party.  In  the  end 
the  troops  who  had  been  scattered  rallied,  and  pursued  Piinjd. 
They  came  to  a  defile,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  lofty 
precipice  and  on  the  other  a  ravine  of  vast  depth.  Between 
the  two  ran  a  narrow  path  which  one  horseman  only  at  a  time 
could  traverse,  and  that  with  difficulty.  Puuja  entered  this 
narrow  pass,  and  the  royal  forces  pursued  him.  The  elephant- 
driver  turning  his  animal,  drove  it  at  Piinji,*  whose  horse  shied, 
and,  springing  aside,  fell  into  the  abyss.  There  Piinja"  gave  up 
his  soul  to  the  lord  of  hell.  The  soldiers  led  back  the 
recaptured  elephant,  but  no  one  knew  what  had  happened  to 
Punj£.  The  next  day  a  wood-cutter  cot  off  his  head  and 
brought  it  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  astonished  and  would  not 
believe  that  it  was  Ptinja's  head.  He  inquired  if  anyone  could 
identify  Punjab  One  of  the  royal  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Punja  said  that  he  knew  him,  and  when  he  saw  the 
head,  exclaimed,  "  Yes  I  this  is  the  head  of  Riio  Jiu."  The 
attendants  of  the  court  reviled  the  man  because  he  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  infidel  in  such  respectful  terms; 
but  the  Sult&n  reproved  them,  saying  that  the  man  bad  only 
been  faithful  to  his  salt.f 

•  According  to  the  account  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  Piinji  was  following  the 
elephant,  and  urging  him  on  with  the  point  of  his  apoar. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  here  again  furnishes  details  which  are  wanting  in 
the  "  Mirit-i-Sikandarf,"  and  which  ran  as  follows: — "On  the  day  after 
(after  that  on  which  Punj&'a  head  was  brought  in),  Sultan  Ahmad  proceeded 
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For  two  years  the  Sultan  remained  in  his  capital,  occupied 
in  bringing  his  own  kingdom  into  order,  and  did  not  concern 
himself  with  other  countries.  He  settled  the  arrangements  of 
his  army  and  for  the  administration  of  his  territories,  under 
the  advice  of  ministers  of  integrity  and  nobles  of  wisdom  and 
experience,  after  the  following  manner.  The  remuneration  of 
his  soldiery  was  given  half  by  means  of  a  j&gir  and  half  in 
ready-money  from  the  Treasury.  The  reason  of  this  measure 
was  that  it  was  believed  that  if  the  whole  amount  were  paid 
in  cash,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  (i.e.  the  men  would  spend  it 
recklessly),  and  the  men  would  be  found  unprepared  with  their 
equipments,  and  would  take  no  interest  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Whereas  if  half  the  remuneration  were  given  by  a 
j&gir,*  the  men  would  get  fodder  and  wood,  milk,  curds,  and 
goats  from  their  own  lands,  and  would  be  in  comfort.  They 
would  engage  in  agriculture  and  build  themselves  houses.  They 
would,  by  these  means,  be  themselves  advantaged,  and  would 
also  be  interested  heart  and  soul  in  the  protection  of  the 
country.  The  money  moiety  was  regularly  paid  month  by 
month  without  excuse  or  delay,  and  the  men  were  required  to 

towards  I'dar,  and  tout  out  detachments  to  ravagt  the  villages  of  I'dar  and 
Bfjanogar.  Bfr  Hif  (some  MSS.  have  Elur,  qua  Hari  Bio),  the  son  of  Punja, 
through  the  mediation  of  Khan  Jah&n  Sultani,  sought  forgiveness  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  throe  lakhi  of  silver  tankahs.  The  Snltan 
graciously  pardoned  him,  and  accepted  him  as  one  of  his  adherents.  Having 
given  to  Malik  Hasan  the  title  of  Safdar-ul-Mulk,  he  left  him,  with  a  strong 
force,  in  charge  of  Ahmadnagar.  He  then  laid  waste  the  country  of  Gilwsrah 
and  returned  to  Ahmadabod,  where  he  made  the  people  happy  by  his  bounty 
and  condescension.  A  little  while  after  the  Sultan  sent  Malik  Mnkorrab  with 
a  party  of  the  royal  retainers  to  Bir  Hif,  the  Rajah  of  I'dar,  with  an  imprest 
for  the  payment  of  their  allowances.  When  they  arrived,  Bir  Hai  procras- 
tinated and  evaded  payment.  It  so  happened  that  he  heard  that  the  Sultan 
had  moved  out  of  Ah  rand ti  bad,  and  was  getting  ready  his  army.  This  news 
so  alarmed  Bir  ftai,  that  he  fled  and  went  into  hiding.  Sultan  Ahmad,  on 
being  informed  of  the  Bai's  behaviour,  left  Ahmadnagar  on  the  4th  Safar 
832  a.h.  (14th  Nov.  1+28  a.d.),  and,  marching  rapidly,  reached  I'dar  on  the 
6th  (the  distance  is  described  oa  ten  k<5i,  say  twenty  miles).  After  returning 
thanks  to  God,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  masjid  there,  and,  leavinga  garrison 
in  the  place,  retnrned  to  Ahmadabod." 

•  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  men  always  had  lands  actually 
assigned  to  each.  They  may  often  have  received  (probably  actually  did) 
assignments  of  the  revenues  of  lands  held  by  others.  Still  even  jdgirddn 
always  received,  by  custom,  such  articles  as  those  enumerated  in  the  text  as 
perquisites,  over  and  above  the  bare  money  revenue. 
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attend  at  tbe  place  of  payment  to  receive  it.  Thus,  when  they 
were  called  oat  on  service,  the;  would  not  be  in  want  of  means 
whether  the  campaign  was  in  a  place  near  at  hand  or  in  a 
distant  one.  And  when  the  soldier  had  to  go  a  long  dis- 
tance from  home,  or  his  supplies  could  not  be  forwarded  to 
him  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  money 
portion  of  his  allowances  was,  in  such  cases,  paid  to  him 
from  the  royal  treasury  (sc.  at  head-quarters  with  the  army), 
so  that  the  man  might  not  either  be  destitute  of  necessaries 
during  the  campaign,  or  get  into  debt.  The  soldier  also  felt 
at  his  ease  regarding  his  family,  which  could  draw  its  support 
during  his  absence  from  iis  jdffir. 

As  regarded  financial  officers,  it  was  made  a  rule  that  there 
was  to  be  one  a  dependant  of  the  Sultan,  together  with  one 
who  was  a  man  of  good  family ;  for  if  both  were  men  of  good 
family  they  would  probably  become  intimate,  would  form  a 
league  with  each  other,  and  give  themselves  up  to  peculation. 
If  both  were  dependants  of  the  Sultan,  the  case  would  be 
worse  still*    The  proverb  says  : — 

Creatnree  in  their  own  claes  their  own  friends  fled  | 
Pigeons  to  pigeons,  hawks  to  hawks,  are  kind. 

The  collectors  of  the  parganahs  also  were  to  be  appointed  upon 
the  same  principle.  This  system  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Saltan  Muzaffar,  son  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  Bigarha.  In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  when 
there  was  a  very  large  army,  competent  ministers  inquired 
into  the  resources  of  the  country.  Some  districts  had  increased 
[in  value]  tenfold,  others  nine,  eight,  or  sevenfold,  and 
nowhere  was  the  increase  less  than  doable  the  original  value. 
After  that,  changes  and  alterations  found  their  way  in.     Rule 

*  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  that  two  men  ware  to  have 
joint  charge  of  eaob  office,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  act  as  checks  upon 
each  other,  they  were  to  be  selected  from  different  classes :  one  was  to 
be  nmuiEj  taken  from  the  personal  followers  of  the  Sultin  (often  probably 
from  the  Khinahsidf) ;  the  ether  from  the  local  nobility.  The  aonplet 
quoted  is  a  well-known  Persian  savins;. 
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and  syatem  were  set  aside.  From  that  time  forward,  con- 
fusion sprang  up  in  the  country,  and  factions  raised  their 
heads,  as  will  be  set  out  hereafter.. 

In  the  year  h.  835  {a.d.  1432),  Firoz  Bahmani,  King  of  the 
countries  of  the  Dakhin,  had  led  an  army  against  the  infidels 
of  Bijanagar,  and  had  been  defeated.  Between  him  and  Sult&n 
Ahmad  there  was  a  friendly  and  intimate  alliance,  so  the  latter 
sent  a  large  army  to  assist  him.  When  this  army  reached  the 
fort  of  ThaUnir  (?),  Sultan  Firoz  died,  and  his  son*  Sultan 
Ahmad  Bahmani  succeeded  him.  He  transmitted  some 
valuable  presents  to  Sultan  Ahmad,  and  sent  back  his  army. 

From  the  year  836  to  845  (a.d.  1432  to  1441)  every  year 
Sultan  Ahmad  sent  forth  an  army,  sometimes  against  the 
Rajah  of  I'dar,  sometimes  to  call  Nasir  Khan,  son  of  Rajah 
ruler  of  A 'sir,  to  account,  sometimes  to  chastise  Sultan  Ahmad 
Bahmani,  and  sometimes  to  plunder  the  country  of  Mewar. 
Occasionally  he  led  his  army  himself,  and  victory  always 
attended  him.  In  all  his  reign  he  never  suffered  a  defeat,  and 
the  armies  of  Gujarat  invariably  prevailed  over  those  of  Mandii, 
the  Dakhin,  A'sir,  the  infidels  of  Mewar,  and  surrounding 
countries. 

[The  "  Mirdt-i-Sikandari,"  for  some  reason,  gives  only  t fie 
above  brief  summary  of  the  latter  years  of  Sultdn  Ahmad") 
reign.     The  following  extracts  will  supply  the  deficiency.'] 

The  "  TabakdtA-Akbari  "  gays  that— In  the  year  883  (a.d. 
1430),  Kanhli,  Rajah  of  Jh&lawar,  seeing  how  Sultan  Ahmad 
had  nearly  made  an  end  with  I'dar,  and  apprehending  that 
he  would  nest  deal  with  other  zaminddrs,  thought  it  prudent 

•  This  is  an  error.  Ahmad  Shah  (Wall)  Bahmani  was  brother,  not  son,  of 
Ffrdi  Sbah,  whose  throne  he  tumped,  supplanting  FiroVs  son  and  heir.  As 
Ahmad  Shin  of  Gnjarit  was  personally  attached  to  the  deceased  king, 
Ahmad  Shah  Waif  Bahmani  probably  did  not  feel  at  all  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  the  Gujarat  troops,  and  so  politely  dismissed  them.  The 
chronology  of  the  text  is,  moreover,  erroneous  here  by  ten  years.  Firiahtah 
gives  the  date  of  Finis  Shah's  death  and  Ahmad's  accession  as  826  i,H.,  and 
this  date  is  verified  fay  coins  (published  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gibba  in  the  "  Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle,"  vol.  i.  (1881),  8rd  series,  pp.  112-14)  of  FinSi  Shah  dated 
825,  and  of  Ahmad  Shah  dated  826,  and  atruok  at  Ahganabad  (Knlbargah). 
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to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  army  which  had  been  sent  for 
his  chastisement  pursued  him.  He  proceeded  to  A 'sir  and 
Bnrhanpur.  Nosir  Khan  of  A'sir  accepted  from  the  Rai 
a  present  of  two  worn-out  elephants,  and  forgetting  what  was 
due  to  the  Sultan,  admitted  the  ftai  into  his  territory.  After 
a  short  stay,  Kan  ha  went  to  Kulbargah,  and  obtained  from 
Sultan  Ahmad  Bahmani  a  force  to  assist  him.  With  this  he 
plundered  and  laid  waste  a  few  of  the  villages  of  Nandarbar. 
When  this  news  reached  him,  Sultan  Ahmad'  of  Gujarat  sent 
his  son,  Muhamad  Khan,  attended  by  several  great  nobles, 
such  as  Said  Abu-1-Khan,  Said  Kasim,  son  of  Said  'A'lam, 
Malik  Mukarrab,  Ahmad  Aiaz,  and  Malik  lftikhar-ul-Mulk, 
to  punish  these  proceedings.  He  fought  an  action  with  the 
Dakhinis,  in  which  they  were  defeated;  a  great  many  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  those  who  escaped  fled  to  Daulatabad.* 
The  Bahmani  Sultan  then  sent  his  eldest  son,  'Ala-ud-din, 
and  a  younger  son  Khan-Jahan,  to  give  battle  to  Prince  Mu- 
hamad. The  general  direction  of  the  army  was  given  to 
Radar  Khan,  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  Dakhiui  kingdom. 
Under  the  advice  of  Kadar  Khan,  Prince  'Ala-ud-din  marched 
to  Daulatabad,  where  Nasir  Khan  of  A'sir  and  Burhanpur,  and 
Kanha  Rajah  of  Jhalawar,  joined  his  army  and  besought  his 
protection.  Prince  Mubamad  of  Gujarat  also  advanced  to 
Daulatabad.  Several  skirmishes  ensued  between  the  two 
armies.  Muhamad  Khan  offered  battle,  and  both  armies 
eagerly  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight  Malik  Mukarrab 
Ahmad  Aiaz  and  Kadar  Khan,  both  of  them  generals,  engaged 
each  other,  and  Kadar  Khan  was  unhorsed.     Malik  Iftikhar- 

•  The  "  Tirfkh-i-Alff  "  says  this  battle  was  fooght  at  the  Manik-bruj  pass, 
and  the  second  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Daulatibad.  Firisht&h  says 
the  second  battle  was  fought  at  Manik-bruj.  The  context  aeemB  to  show 
that  the  "  Tirikh-i-Ab*  i "  is  right.  There  were,  according  to  that  authority, 
one  hundred  elephants  with  the  second  Gujarat  army,  bat  it  pats  these  events 
a  year  earlier,  and  calls  Kinhi  "  Kantha  Sarsil  "  (Batareal  ?) ;  bnt  as  the 
narrative  is  continued  by  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  HabAi'm  bj  Malik-ut- 
Tnjjir,  it  is  probable  that  the  narrative  covers  some  time,  as  both  from 
the  text  and  Krishtah  this  latter  occurrence  seema  to  have  taken  place 
in  634  a.h. 

8  * 
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ul-Mulk  captured  two*  large  elephants.  Prince  'Alfi-ud-dm 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  fortress  of  Daulatabad,  and  Nasir  Khdn 
to  the  mountains  of  Kaland  in  the  territories  of  A'sir.  The 
Prince  of  Gujarat,  when  he  perceived  the  reduction  of  Dau- 
lat&b&d  to  be  impracticable,  laid  waste  part  of  the  territories 
of  A'sir  and  Burhinpur,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Nandar- 
har,  from  whence  he  sent  a  despatch  with  the  news  to  Sultin 
Ahmad,  who,  in  reply,  directed  him  to  remain  there  for  a 
while  and  settle  the  country,  so  as  to  put  matters  on  a  per- 
manent footing. 

Year  884  (a.d.  1481).  A  person  named  Kutb,  who  held 
the  island  of  Mahfiimf  (Bombay),  and  several  other  oppressed 
persons,  complained  to  Sultan  Ahmad  that  Malik  Hasan, J 
called  Malik-ut-Tujjar,  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  Ahmad  Shah 
Bahmani,  had  come  from  the  Dakhin,  and  had  taken  forcible 
possession  of  the  island  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  thus 
attacking  a  Musulm&n  territory,  and  making  Musulm&ns  pri- 
soners. Sultan  Ahmad  of  Gujarat  despatched  his  son  Zafar 
Klidn  to  put  down  Malik-ut-Tujjar,  and  many  leading  noblea 

*  Borne  M6S.  say  only  one  elephant. 

f  Firishtah  is  more  explicit :  "  Who  held  the  island  of  Mahafm  on  the  part 
of  the  Gojaretfs."  His  version  is  that  Kutb  died,  and  the  Bahmanf  nixed 
the  opportunity  so  presented.  The  "  Tirikh-i-Alfi  "  calls  him  "  Bai  Kutb, 
hakim  of  Mahafm  "  ;  and  ha  was,  doubtless,  the  £af  of  Mahafm  whose 
daughter  Prince  Fateh  Khan  is  said,  in  the  sequel,  to  have  married. 
He  was,  probably,  one  of  the  petty  local  princes,  former  rulers  of  Mahifm, 
who  had  embraced  Huhamadanism,  and  had  been  allowed  by  the  Gujarat 
Idngn  to  retain  a  modified  independence  under  them.  The  "  Tarfkh-i-Alfi  " 
also  says  that  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  Halik-nt-Tnj jar's  attack. 
Very  probably  he  had  left  no  direct  male  heir,  and  in  jnarrying  the  Kif's 
daughter  to  bis  own  son,  Snitin  Ahmad  consolidated  the  Gujarat  claim  on 
Mahifm. 

J  "  Malik  Hasan."  The  "  Tirfkh.i-Alff  "  calls  him  "  Hasan  Arab."  This 
was  "  Khalf  Hasan,"  a  merchant  of  Basrah,  who,  when  Ahmad  Waif  fled 
for  his  life  from  Knlbargah,  in  the  reign  of  Ffrox  Shah  Bahmanf,  was  the 
first  adherent  who  joined  him.  Ahmad  Waif,  indeed,  owed  his  success  and 
his  throne  in  a  great  measure  to  the  active  assistance  and  to  the  counsels 
of  Khalf  Hasan,  and  when  he  became  King  he  conferred  on  Khalf  Hasan, 
with  reference  to  his  original  calling,  the  title  of  "  Malik-ut-Tnjjar,"  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Merchants."  The  title  seems  to  have  continued  as  one  of 
those  attached  to  the  Bahmanf  court  even  after  the  death  of  its  first  holder. 

i   this   occasion.      Firishtah    savs 
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of  experience  were  sent  with  him.  The  Sult&n  also  wrote  to 
Mukhlis-ul-Mulk,  ktitwal  of  Dip  (Dili)  to  prepare  the  ships 
belonging  to  his  ports,  and  to  co-operate  with  Prince  Zafar 
Khan.  Mukhlis-ul-Mulk  collected  seven  hundred  ships,  small 
and  great,  from  the  towns  of  Pattan,  Dili,  the  port  of  Gthdgah, 
and  the  district  of  Kambhaiat,  and  having  fitted  them  out,  he 
went  to  the  environs  of  Mahaim  to  serve  with  Prince  Zafar 
Khan.  The  amirs  agreed  that  the  ships  should  go  to  Thanah, 
and  that  they  should  go  by  land. 

When  Zafar  Khan  approached  Thanah,  he  sent  forward  Malik 
Iftikhar-ul-Mulk  and  Malik  Suhrab  Sultani  to  invest  it.  The 
ships  also  arrived,  filled  with  armed  men,  and  closed  the  entrance 
[from  the  sea] .  When  the  siege  was  commenced,  the  com- 
mander of  Thanah  made  a  vigorous  sally,  but  was  driven  back, 
and  as  he  could  not  cope  with  the  forces  of  Gujarat,  he  fled, 
and  the  Prince,  by  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable force  in  that  vicinity,  himself  advanced  against 
Mahaim.  Malik -nt-Tujjkr  had  felled  large  trees  and  made  a 
barricade  on  the  shore  of  Mahaim.  When  the  troops  of  Sultan 
Ahmad  advanced,  he  sallied  out  from  behind  the  barricade. 
The  contest  was  fiercely  maintained  on  both  sides  during  the 
whole  day,  but  in  the  end  Malik- ut-Tujjar  fled  within  the 
island  of  Mahaim.  As  the  ships  now  arrived,  the  Gujar&tis 
attacked  it  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Malik- ut-Tujjar  wrote  to  the  Sultan  Ahmad  Bahmani  asking 
for  succour ;  Sultan  Ahmad  Bahmani  sent  ten  thousand  horse 
and  sixty  odd  elephants  from  Daulatabad,  under  the  command 
of  his  two  sons,  and  he  sent  Khan- Jahan,  his  wazir,  to  guide 
and  advise  the  princes.  When  this  army  drew  near,  Malik- 
ut-Tujjar,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  security  of  the 
island  and  the  stockade,  went  out  to  wait  upon  the  two  princes. 
After  full  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  first  effort  should 
be  made  to  clear  the  Thanah  district,  and  they  accordingly 
moved  upon  Thanah.  The  prince  Zafar  Khan  of  Gujar&t 
moved  to  the  support  of  his  men  in  Thanah,  and  when  the 
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two  armies  met  they  fought  from  early  morning  till  sunset,  but 
in  the  end  the  Dakhinis  were  defeated.  Malik- ut-Tujjar  re- 
tired to  the  village  of  J&lnah.*  His  men  fled  for  their  lives 
from  Mahaim,  and  Zafar  Khan  entered  and  victoriously  took 
possession.  Some  of  the  agents  of  Malik-ut-Tujjar  fled  by 
sea,  but  ships  were  sent  in  pursuit  and  captured  them.  Several 
ships  were  loaded  with  stuffs  aud  clothes  and  precious  stones, 
and  sent  as  offerings  to  Sultan  Ahmad.  All  the  country  of 
Mahaim  was  occupied  and  divided  among  the  amirs  and  officers. 
This  defeat  greatly  vexed  Ahmad  Shah  Bahmani,  and  in 
revenge  he  attacked  the  country  of  Bagl&nah,  near  to  Siirat.f 
Prince  Muhamad  Khan,  who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Nandarbar 
and  SultanpiiT,  wrote  to  his  father,  saying  that  he  had  now 
been  detached  for  four  years  and  some  months,  that  many  ol 
his  officers,  great  and  small,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  desertion  of  their  men,  bad  returned  to  then- 
homes,  and  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  force  at  his  disposal, 
that  Sultan  Ahmad  Bahmani  had  attacked  Baglanah  and  was 
threatening  the  country  he  held. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Sultan  of  Gujarat  postponed 
attacking  Champamr,{  and  proceeded  to  Nadot.  He  ravaged 
that  country,  and  then  went  on  to  Nandarbar,  and  met  Prince 
Muhamad  Khan  and  his  nobles,  each  of  whom  was  honoured 
with  favours  according  to  his  rank  and  position.  At  this  place, 
and  in  the  same  year,  885,  spies  reported  that  the  Bahmani 
king,  on  hearing  of  the  Sultan's  approach,  had  withdrawn  to 
his  capital  at  Kulbargah,  leaving  an  army  on  the  frontier  of 
his  territories.  Rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  the  Sultan  of 
Gujarat  returned  towards  Ahmadabad  by  regular  marches. 

When  Ahmad  had  crossed  the  Tapti,  news  was  brought 
that  the  Bahmani  king  had  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Tambol, 
which  Malik  Sa'adat  Sultan  was  vigorously  defending.    The 

*  Firishtab,  "  Chaknah." 

t  Firiahiah  iaya  a  bill  fart  in  Kandath. 

I  According  to  Firiahtah,  ha  had  actually  marchad  against  Champiufr  in 
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King  of  Gujarat  instantly  turned  back  and  marched  towards 
Tambol.  As  soon  as  Sultan  Ahmad  Bahmani  was  made 
acquainted  with  this  news,  he  engaged,  by  robes  of  honour 
and  many  presents,  a  party  of  paikt,  and  told  them  that 
succours  for  the  garrison  were  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  King 
of  Gujarat  was  approaching.  Immediate  action  was  therefore 
necessary,  and,  if  they  could  effect  his  object  that  night,  he 
would  give  them  untold  rewards.  Early  in  the  night  the 
pdiks  went  to  the  glacis  of  the  fort,  and,  proceeding  quietly 
under  cover  of  the  rocks  to  the  wall,  climbed  inside,  and  were 
about  to  throw  open  the  gate,  when  Malik  S  a 'ad  at  came  up 
and  attacked  the  assailants.  Many  of  them  were  slain,  and 
the  rest,  in  despair,  threw  themselves  down  from  the  walls  and 
perished.  The  garrison  then  opened  the  gate  and  made  a 
sortie,  when  they  killed  and  wounded  many  who  were  asleep  in 
the  trenches. 

Sultan  Ahmad  of  Gujarat  now  drew  near,  and  the  Bahmani 
king,  drawing  off  from  the  fort,  went  to  meet  him.  He 
summoned  his  nobles  and  chief  officers,  and  thus  addressed  them : 
"  The  army  of  Gujarat  has  now  on  several  occasions  over- 
thrown that  of  the  Dakhin,  and  has  taken  possession  of 
Mahaim.  If  I  now  show  any  hesitation  or  weakness,  tbe 
kingdom  of  the  Dakhin  will  pass  oat  of  my  hands."  He  then 
marshalled  his  troops  and  prepared  for  battle.  Sultan  Ahmad 
also  advanced  with  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  a  desperate 
contest  ensued,  When  the  action  began,  Daud  Khan,  one  of 
the  chief  Dakhini  nobles,  having  Bought  a  personal  combat, 
was  made  prisoner  by  'Azd-ul-Mulk.  Both  sides  were  inter- 
mingled in  the  fight,  and  both  displayed  great  gallantry. 
When  the  day  closed  the  battle  ceased,  and  both  sides  sounded 
the  retreat,  and  both  withdrew  to  their  first  positions.  As  the 
Dakhini  troops  had  suffered  severely.  Sultan  Ahmad  Bahmani 
determined  to  retreat.  Next  day  the  King  of  Gujarat  entered 
Tambol.  He  commended  Malik  Sa'adat  Sultan,  and,  leaving  a 
party  of  troops  to  strengthen  him,  he  proceeded  to  Thalnir. 
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He  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  and  after  ravaging  the 
country  round,  he  left  Malik  TAj-ul-Mulk,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  tide  of  Mu'm-ul-Mulk,  in  charge,  and  proceeded  by  way  of 
Sultaapur  and  Nandarbar  to  Ahmadahid.*  Shortly  after- 
wards the  daughter  of  the  Rai  of  Mahaim  was  given  in  marriage 
to  Prince  Fateh  Khan.f 

In  the  Bahmani  history}  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Tambol  is 
somewhat  differently  told.  The  substance  of  the  contradictory 
tale  of  the  Dakhini  history  is  that  the  siege  had  lasted  two  yean 
when  Ahmad  Shah  Gujarati  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Bahmani 
king,  asking  him  to  leave  the  fort  iu  the  possession  of  Gujarat. 
Sultan  Ahmad  Bahmani  would  not  consent,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Gujarat,  in  revenge,  marched  into  the  Bahmani  territories,  and 
began  to  plunder  and  destroy,  which  prevented  the  Bahmani  king 
from  continuing  the  siege.  The  account  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Bahmani  history  is  not  clearly  written,  while  that  in  the 
Gujarat  history  is  explicit  and  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

In  Rajab,  836  (a,d.  1483),  Sultan  Ahmad  set  out  on  a 
campaign  against  Mewar  and  Nagor  and  K6)iwarah.  When  he 
reached  Sidhpur,  he  sent  out  detachments  to  lay  waste  the 
towns  and  villages  in  all  directions,  and  they  rased  the  idol- 
temples  wherever  they  found  them.  After  some  time  be 
reached  the  town  of  Dungarpur.  Ganesa,  Rajah  of  that  place, 
fled,  but  he  repented  and  returned  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan, 
when  he  was  received  as  an  adherent  and  offered  a  befitting 
tribute.  The  Sultan  having  chastised  and  ravaged  Edliwirah, 
proceeded  to  the  country  of  Gilwari,  where  he  levelled  with  the 
ground  the  lofty  fort  and  the  idol-temples  of  Rani  Mokal.§ 

*  According  to  Firishtah  he  went  to  Niddt  before  returning  to  Ahmadibfcl, 
end  left '  A  in-nl-  Mulk  in  charge  of  that  district. 

t  According  to  Pirishtah  this  marriage  took  plaoe  in  896  A.H.  (probably 
early  in  the  year). 

I  'l^I  AtjV.  Firiahtah  Bays  the  3irdi-ttt-tavidr(kh-i-Dakhin.  Aooording 
to  the  Bahmani  account  which  Firishtah  extracts,  the  campaign  wee  a  drawn 
one,  and  ended  by  an  engagement  to  respect  the  status  quo  ante  btUvm. ' 

|  This  paragraph  is  not  in  all  copies  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  bat  is  con- 
firmed by  Firiahtah,  who  places  this  campaign  also  in  836  A.s.  The  "  Tarfkh- 
i-Alff  "  alio  gives  thie  date,  and  says  it  was  oondocted  against  Dflwirah  and 
J)ahhuwarah  {Gflwarah  ?),  dependencies  belonging  to  RanA  Moknl  (of  Chi'tor). 
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He  also  executed  several  rebels  who  fell  into  his  hands,  by 
casting  them  under  the  feet  of  elephants.  Leaving  Malik 
Mnnir  Sultani  to  collect  the  revenue  of  that  country,  he  went 
on  towards  the  Rath6r  country.  The  chiefs  of  the  Rathors* 
submitted  to  him,  and,  having  paid  tribute,  were  enrolled 
among  his  adherents.  Firoz,  son  of  Shams  Khan  Dindani, 
nephew  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  who  held  the  government  of 
Nagfir,  came  to  pay  his  respects,  and  offered  a  tribute  of 
several  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  the  Sultan  graciously  refused. 
Having  established  some  military  posts  in  the  Mawas  districts, 
he  returned  to  Ahmadabad.  Whenever  Sultan  Ahmad 
returned  from  a  journey  or  a  campaign,  he  always  gave  a 
grand  entertainment,  and  rewarded  any  of  the  nobles  or 
soldiers  who  had  done  approved  service,  either  by  presents  or 
by  advancement  in  employment,  or  in  rank ;  and  also  dealt 
liberally  with  all  the  people  of  the  city,  with  the  moulvies, 
shekhs,  and  other  deserving  people.  On  the  present  occasion, 
also,  he  gave  a  great  entertainment,  and  conferred  various 
favours. 

In  the  year  h.  839f  (a.d.  1485)  intelligence  was  received 
that  Mahmud  Khan,  son  of  Malik  Mo'ghis,  waztr  of  Sultan 
Hoshang,  had  poisoned  Prince  Ghazni  Khan,  who  had  acted 
as  regent  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  and  had  seized  the 
government  himself,  under  the  style  of  Sultan  Mahmiid. 
Prince  Ma'sud  Khan,  of  Malwah,  fled  for  refuge  to  Sultan 
Ahmad  of  Gujarat. 

[The  history  of  the  campaign  which  ensued  u  here  supplied 
from  the  "  Tdrlkh-i-Alfi"  which,  while  avoiding  the  details  at  to 
Malwah  history  which  swell  the  account  in  the  Malwah  portion 
of  the  "  Tabakdt-uAkbari,"  gives  a  fuller  and  more  intelligible 

*  Firishtah  specifies  the  chiefs  of  Bfudi  and  Nowlit. 

t  This  date  fa  practically  given  by  all  authorities.  Ghaznf  Khan,  however, 
reigned  for  a  short  time  after  his  father's  death  under  the  name  of  Mubamad 
Shah.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  "  Tirikh-i-Alfi,"  Malik 
Mo'ghis  was  originally  a  kinsman  (cousin)  of  Saltan  Hoshang,  and,  baring  been 
largely  instrumental  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  had  held  the  office  of  tcaztr 
throughout  hie  reign,  and  had  doubtless  gained  wealth,  power,  and  influence. 
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account  than  Firishtah,  and  a  far  more  complete  one  than  that 
contained  in  the  Gujarat  portion  of  the  "  Tabak&t-i-Akbari," 
Between  two  and  three  years  seem  to  have  elapsed  since  the 
murder  of  Ghazni  Khan  before  Sultan  Ahmad  actually  invaded 
Mdlwah.  In  the  meantime,  after  various  strong  and  unscrupu- 
lous measures  to  establish  his  authority,  Mahmud  Shdh  Khilji 
had  gone  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  dominion,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  a  campaign  with  the  Dehll  troops  under  the  personal 
command  of  Bahldh  Lodi  (not  yet  on  the  throne),  white  his 
father,  Malik  Mo'ghis  (termed  always  'Aiim  Humdiun,  or  Khdn 
Jahdn),  had  vigorously  attacked  the  numerous  insurgents  who 
were  in  arms  against  Mahmuds  usurpation.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Prince  Ahmad  Khdn,  son  of  the  late  Sultdn  Hoshang,  who 
defended  himself  vigorously  in  Isldmdbdd,  till  Malik  Mo'ghis 
procured  his  death  treacherously  by  poison.  Malik  Mo'ghis 
having  effected  this,  had  proceeded  to  attack  other  insurgents  in 
Chandert  and  Bhtlsah,  where  Mahmud  Shdh,  having  heard  of 
Sultdn  Ahmad's  intention,  patched  up  a  hasty  peace  with 
Bahldh  Lddi  and  returned  to  Mdlwah.  The  sequel  will  be  given 
in  the  words  of  the  "Tdrikh-i-Atfi,"  under  the  headfirst  of  the 
year  841  a.h.] 

When  Ma'siid,  the  son  of  Hoshang  Shah,  fled  from  Mahmud 
Khilji,  he  vent  to  Gujarat.  Sultan  Ahmad  of  Gujarat  adopted 
his  cause,  and  inarched  in  his  support  against  Malwah.  When 
he  reached  the  town  of  Salangpiirah,*  he  detached  a  force  under 
some  of  his  most  trusted  and  experienced  officers,  against 
Khan  Jahan  {Malik  Mo'ghis),  who  had  marched  from  Bhilsah 
and  Chanderi  to  join  the  army  at  Mandii.  Khan  Jahan 
learning  this,  by  a  rapid  march  reached  the  fort  of  Mandii,  and 
the  Gujarat  ruler  also  arrived  beneath  its  walls.  Mahmud 
Khilji  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  risk  a  pitched  battle,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  fort;  but  sent  out  a  force  every  day 
which  made  a  brief  sally  and  then  re-entered  the  fort.  After 
some  time  he  conceived  the  project  of  a  night  attack,  but  some 

*  "  JignapiimL  "  or  "  Buondah  "  according-  to  various  copies  of  FirMbtefa. 
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of  the  people  in  the  fort  warned  Ahmad  Shall  of  Gujarat,  who 
wag  prepared  to  meet  the  attack.  Mahmud  sallied  from  the 
fort,  and  when  the  forces  met  a  stubbornly  contested  fight  took 
place,  and  in  the  morning  Mahmud  Khilji  drew  off  and  returned 
into  the  fort.  Ahmad  Shah  Gujarat]  detached  his  son, 
Muhamad  Khan,  with  five  thousand  horse  to  Sarangpiir,  and 
he  gained  possession  of  that  district.  'Umar  EMn,  a  son  of 
Hoshang  Shah,  who  had  fled  from  Mahmud  Khilji,  originated 
a  rising  in  Chanderi.  Mahmud  Khilji  became  very  anxious  lest 
his  enemies  should  get  possession  of  all  the  outlying  territories. 
He  had,  however,  by  great  gallantry  and  foresight,  made  such 
excellent  arrangements,  that  no  one  in  the  garrison  was  in  any 
way  straitened  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  whereas  the 
besiegers  were  greatly  in  want  of  grain. 

[Under  the  year  842  a.h.)- — In  this  year.  .  .  .  Mahmud 
Khilji,  who  was  within  the  fort  of  Mandil,  perceiving  that  no 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  remaining  shut  up  in  the  fort, 
issued  out  of  the  Tarapur  gate,  and  marched  towards  Sarang- 
piir. Malik  Haji  of  Gujarat,  who  was  guarding  the  road  to 
Kaital,*  opposed  him  and  attacked  the  Mandii  force,  but  was 
overthrown  in  the  first  charge  and  fled.  He,  joining  Sultan 
Ahmad,  informed  the  latter  that  Mahmud  Khilji  was  marching 
on  Sarangpiir.  Sultan  Ahmad  recalled  his  son,  Muhamad 
Khan,  who  rejoined  him  by  way  of  Ujain,  and  the  governor  of 
Sarangpiir,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gujaratis,  now 
again  joined  Mahmud  Khan.  'Umar  Khan  marched  from 
Chanderi.  |       When   he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Sarangpiir 

*  "  Kaital."  This  mmo  id  variously  given ;  one  edition  of  Firishtah  calls 
it  Kanfl,  and  Brigga  says  "  a  ford  of  the  Cbambal." 

t  According  to  the  MAlwah  history  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  Sahmiid  Shin, 
who  was  pursuing  Muhamad  Kh&n  towards  Ujain,  whan  he  heard  of  the 
march  of  Prince  'Umar,  waa  alarmed  (and  not,  as  it  proved,  without  reason) 
that  Ahmad  Khin  on  being  joined  by  Mnhamad  Khan  -would  advance  npon 
him,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  shut  in  between  two  hostile  forces.  Accord- 
ingly he  promptly  turned  npon  the  weaker  force,  that  of  'Ulnar  Khan.  He 
sent  before  ban  Taj  Khan,  with  a  light  force,  who  gained  over  the  governor 
of  Sarangpiir  (the  name  of  thie  accomplished  time- server  was  Malik  Istahak), 
and  carefully  reconnoitred  the  ground.  Had  'Umar  Khan  remained  at 
Chanderi,   or  even  at  Bhilsah  (whioh  the   "Tab.  Akbari"  says   he   burnt 
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river  there  were  only  six  Jhi»*  between  him  and  Mahmud 
Khan's  army.  'Umax  Khan,  leaving  his  standard  flying  in  his 
centre,  himself,  with  a  party  of  veterans,  lay  in  ambash,t 
watching  a  favourable  opportunity  for  charging  Mahmud 
Khilji's  main  body.  Someone  informed  Mahmud  Khilji  of 
this,  who  at  once  proceeded  with  his  entire  force  to  the  spot 
where  'Umar  Khan  was  lying  in  ambush.  'Umar  Khan  gave 
battle  and  was  defeated,  and  although  his  men  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  off  the  battle-field  he  would  not  go,  saying, 
"Mahmud  Khim  is  the  son  of  my  father's  servant;  to  fly 
before  him  would  be  a  hundred  times  worse  than  death."  So 
saying,  he  charged  the  centre  of  the  Malwah  force,  and  was 
Blain.J  The  Chanderi  force  which  was  with  'Umar  Khan 
begged  for  a  truce,  but  fled  in  the  night  to  Chand£ri.§ 
Mahmud  Khan  was  greatly  strengthened  by  this  victory.  A 
pestilence||  broke  out  in  the  Gujarat  army,  and  Sultan  Ahmad 

en  route  to  Sdrangpdr),  and  stood  a  siege  till  Ahmad  came  up,  the  ultimate 
result  might  have  been  very  different ;  for,  as  Mahmud  Khilji  feared,  Sultan 
Ahmad  did  march  p-gainet  him  with  his  main  force ;  .  but  Prince  'Umar 
appears  to  bare  been  acting  quite  independently  of  Sultan  Ahmad,  if,  indeed, 
he  was  not  actually  jealous  of  him,  as  the  avowed  champion  of  his  brother 
Ma'sud. 
*  Thia  distance  is  given  from  the  "Tab.  Akbari  "  (Malwah  history)  the 

C sage  in  the  "  Tirfkh-i-AM "  is  defective,  bat  it  seems  to  say  "two  to 
r  Ws." 

t  "  On  the  top  of  the  hill."— "Tab.  Akbari"   (Malwah  history). 

J  According  to  the  Malwah  history  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  'Umar  Khan 
was  taken  prisoner,  his  head  struck  off  and  exhibited  to  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  on  the  end  of  a  spear. 

|  Where  they  elected  Sulimin,  son  of  Malik  Bher  Malik  Ghrfrf,  who  had 
been  next  in  command  under  'Umar  Khin,  to  be  king,  under  the  title  of 
Sultan  Bhaheb-ud-din. 

|  The  term  used  by  Firishtah  and  by  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  in  the  history 
of  Gujarat  is  ^  wdbd.  In  the  "Tarfkh-i-AUf"  and  the  Malwah  ohapter 
of  tbe  "Tab.  Akbari"  it  is  called  yjc^  td'afin  and  r*Ac  Jy11^ 
la.'a/O.nl  'aaim,  "a  great  pestilence."  Firishtah  describes  it  as  "of  a  kind 
little  known  in  Hindustan."  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  several  thousands 
died  in  two  days,  and  that  the  survivors  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead. 
These  particulars,  especially  the  sudden  and  enormous  mortality,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  disease  was  probably  epidemic  ohulera ;  if  so,  this  is 
apparently  the  earliest  distinct  mention  of  its  ravages  in  history.  Oddly 
enough  it  was  a  similar  outbreak,  in  Lord  Hastings'  camp  in  Central  India, 
which  first  practically  drew  the  attention  of  modern  observers  to  this  form  of 
the  disease.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  cholera  was  known  in  a  eporadk 
form  to  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Arab  writers  on  medicine  at  an  earlier  period. 
See  Macpharson's  "  Annals  of  Cholera,"  London,  187!. 
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was  compelled  to  return*  to  Gujarat ;  all  on  the  way  back  fell 
sick,  and  entered  into  Ahmadfibfid  without  any  parade. t 
(Clote  of  extract  from  the  Tdrikh-uAJfl.) 

[The  history  u  here  again  taken  up  by  the  "  Mir&t-i- 
Sikandari."}  Sultan  Ahmad  died  at  Ahmadab&d  in  the  year  846 
(a.tj.  I441),"|  and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  in  the  Manik 
ch<5k  of  that  city.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  Zi-l-Hij  j  793  (18th 
of  November,  a.h.  1391).  Twenty  years  of  his  noble  life  had 
passed  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  reigned  thirty-two 
years,  six  months,  and  twenty  days.    His  age,  at  his  death,  was 

"  The  "  Tab.  Akbari"  says  he  retained  "  slowly." 

t  Bt-hazir  jj-'^tt  It  may  perhaps  mean  "  dejected."  According  to 
the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  Sultan  Ahmad  expressed  his  regret  to  Ma'snd  Khsn  that 
be  was  compelled  to  defer  bis  reinstatement,  bnt  promised  to  repeat  his 
campaign,  which,  however,  be  did  not  do  before  his  death. 

J  The  chronology  of  the  "  Mir&t-i -Sikandarf  "  is  here  apparently  at  fault. 
The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  Ahmad  died  on  the  4th  of  Rabl'-ul-Akhir,  846. 
Firishtah  and  the  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi  "  say  also  846.  Coins  exist  struck  in 
Ahmad  Shah's  name  in  846.  (See  Thomas,  "  Ohron.  Pathau  Kings,"  p.  352.) 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  MSB.  of  the  "  Hirit-i-Sikandari "  as 
to  the  details  given  in  the  text,  bnt  those  of  MB.  B  (which  agree  with  the 
"  T  abai at -i- Akbari  ")  give  the  Only  figures  which  agree  among  themselves 
and  with  other  facts  stated,  and  these  point  also  to  846  a.h.  If  Ahmad  was 
born  in  the  last  month  of  793  i.h.  he  would  have  been  a  little  tinder  twenty 
on  the  day  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  which  all  authorities  place  in  the 
middle  of  Ramxin  813.  Thirty-two  years  from  that  date  would  bring  the 
time  to  Ramzan  846,  and  six  months  and  twenty  days  would  bring  the  date 
down  exactly  to  Rabf-ul-Akhir  846.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  an 
approximate  arrangement  of  the  chronology  of  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 

Cars  of  Bnltan  Ahmad's  reign.  The  death  of  Punji  Rajah  of  I'dar  seems  to 
ve  occurred  in  831  a. a.  The  first  occupation  of  I'dar  followed,  and  Bfr  (or 
Hari)  Raj's  submission  after  this  date.  There  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  histories.  According  to  the  "  Mirit ' '  the  second  occupation  of 
I'dar  followed  shortly  afterwards,  say  in  832,  and  the  Rajah  of  Jhaliwar'a 
flight,  being  expressly  connected  with  that  event,  can  hardly  have  been  much 
later ;  besides,  Prince  Mohamad's  remonstrance  to  his  father  (which  the 
"  Tarfkh-i-Alfi  "  pnta  in  836)  complains  that  he  had  been  absent  from  head- 
quarters above  four  years.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  he  was  first  detached  against  Bir  Raf,  while  his  father 
was  occupied  in  reforming  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  wars  with 
Kaeir  Khan  and  Ahmad  Shah  Bahmanf  certainly  occupied  part  of  833  ,bat 
possibly  began  before  and  ended  after  that  year.  The  attack  on  Mahilm  by 
Malik- ut-Tnj  jar  seems  to  have  occurred  in  834,  and  the  war  with  the  Bahmanfs 
and  the  attack  on  Baglanah  to  have  taken  up  that  year  and  the  greater  part 
of  886.  In  836  occurred  apparently  the  attack  on  Batndl  (Tambo'l),  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year  (possibly  part  also  of  887)  was  occupied  by 
Sultan  Ahmad's  last  recorded  "  crescentade "  against  the  outlying  terri- 
tories of  Chftor.  He  appears  to  have  remained  quiet  till  842,  when  the 
Milwah  campaign  occurred,  and  nothing  worthy  of  note  is  reported  after 
that;  possibly  he  did  not  recover  his  health  saffloientrr  for  further 
campaigning. 
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fifty-two  years  and  some  months.  They  say  that  from  his 
youth  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  never  neglected  to  say  the 
morning  prayers.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  great  Sh£kh 
Rnkn-ud-dm,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Shekh  Farid  G-anj-i- 
shakar  Chishti,*  whose  sepulchre  is  in  the  pure  city  of  Fattan, 
and  he  also  maintained  close  friendship  with  the  great  She'kh 
Ahmad  Khattii.  Once  on  a  dark  night  he  poured  the  water  for 
ablution  on  the  hands  of  the  Shekh,  who  said,  "  Is  it  Salah- 
nd-dln ?  "  (who  was  the  Shekh's  servant) .  He  replied,  "  No ! 
Ahmad!"  The  Shekh  answered;  "O  King,  most  blest  I" 
He  made  his  son  serve  Mnhamad,  the  Shekh's  disciple,  but  he 
himself  continued  to  he  the  disciple  of  She'kh  Rukn-ud-din.f 
Above  all  things  the  Sultan  had  no  equal  in  justice,  piety,  and 
valour,  and  was  always  fierce  in  religious  warfare. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  his  son-in-law,  in  the  arrogance  of 
youth  and  the  pride  of  his  royal  alliance,  committed  murder. 
The  Sultan  arrested  the  criminal  and  Bent  him  to  the  kdzi,  who 
compromised  the  offence  with  the  heirs  of  the  murdered  person 
for  forty  camels  as  the  fine  of  blood,  and  brought  the  parties 
before  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  said:  "The  heirs  of  the 
murdered  person  may  be  satisfied,  but  I  must  not  be  so ; 
because  persons  enjoying  my  favour  of  high  degree,  through 
this  deed,  will  trust  to  their  own  interest  and  power,  and  will 
be  emboldened  to  spill  innocent  blood.  In  this  case  retaliation 
{kisds)  must  be  preferred  to  the  mulct  for  blood  {diat) ."  He 
ordered  the  kdzi  to  execute  the  criminal  in  the  bazar,  and 
directed  that  the  body  should  be  exposed  on  the  gibbet  for  a 
day ;  on  the  next  day  be  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away  and 
buried.  The  effect  of  this  exemplary  punishment  lasted  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Sultan's  reign,  and  no  noble  or 


•  Snikh  Farftl  ahakargnnj  Chfsbtf  buried  at  Pik  Put  tan  or  AjMdhaii  in 
the  Pnnjib  ;  hence  the  word  ^L  "  pore,"  equivalent  to  FSk,  is  aged  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Gugardt  "  Pat  tan  "  or  Nahrwalah. 

t  The  "  Mirit-i-Abmadi  "  mentions  Shekh  Eukn-ud-dfn  u  one  of  the 
holy  men  buried  at  Nahrwilah,  and  says  that  he  was  fifth  in  descent  from 
Shekh  Farid  Ganj-i -shaker,  and  that  he  died  in  843  *.h. 
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soldier  was  concerned  in  murder.  There  is  another  story. 
The  Sultan  was  sitting  in  the  upper  part  of  his  palace  one  day, 
looking  over  the  Sabarmati  which  flows  under  the  palace.  He 
saw  something  black  tossing  about  in  the  stream  which  was 
in  flood,  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  It  proved  to 
be  a  large  jar,  enveloped  in  a  black  blanket,  in  which  someone 
had  placed  a  corpse  and  set  it  afloat  in  the  water.  The  Sultin 
desired  all  the  potters  in  the  city  to  be  summoned,  and  when 
they  were  assembled  he  asked  if  any  of  them  could  identify 
the  maker  of  the  jar.  One  of  them  said,  "  It  was  made  by  me. 
I  sold  it  on  such-and-such  a  day  to  the  head-man  of  such- 
and-such  a  village,  in  the  environs  of  Ahmad&bad."  The  man 
named  was  arrested,  and,  on  inquiry  and  trial,  it  proved  that 
he  had  murdered  a  grain  merchant,  and,  putting  the  corpse 
into  the  jar,  had  set  it  adrift  on  the  river.  Orders  were 
issued  for  his  execution;  and,  except  these  two  murders,  no 
one  attempted  any  others  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmad.* 

*  BnlUo  Ahmad  wan  doubtless,  from  the  Muhamadan  point  of  view,  almost 
a  pattern  monarch.  He  was  a  wise  administrator,  and  the  people  prospered 
under  the  administration  which  he  formed,  as  is  amplj  proved  by  the 
increase  of  revenue  which  took  place  up  to  the  time  of  MoiaBar  II.  He 
appears,  too,  to  have  strictly  and  justly  enforced  the  law.  He  was  an  active 
and  snooessfnl  soldier,  ready  for  the  most  part  to  assist  a  Muhamadan 
friend  ;  ready,  also,  with  or  without  pretence,  to  attack  an  idolatrous  neigh- 
bour, and  to  extirpate  idol-worship  wherever  he  could.  No  donbt  his  Hindu 
neighbours  and  subjects  looked  on  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 
Mr.  Hope,  in  his  "  Architecture  of  Ahmadibid,"  represents  what  was  pro- 
bably their  feeling.  "  The  vocation  of  Ahmad  seems  rather  to  have  been  to 
destroy  than  to  build,  for  his  whole  reign  is  a  series  of  efforts  to  break  down 
the  liberties,  the  temples,  and  the  faith  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  Gnjarit, 
in  which,  of  course,  he  met  with  determined  resistance.  .  .  .  Among  the 
special  causes  of  irritation  were  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  destroy  all 
temples,  and  the  efforts  of  Shah  Ahmad  to  replenish  hU  harem.  Two  stories 
are  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  latter  were  received.  The  chief 
Matur  was  invited  to  Court,  and  then  thrown  into  prison  for  refusing  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  the  Sultan.  His  qneen  obtained  his  liberation  by 
surrendering  the  beauty.  On  his  release  she  told  him  what  she  had  done. 
The  Rajpoot  roes  quick  as  thought  and  seised  his  sword.  His  wife  cast  her 
arms  round  him,  but  he  dashed  her  to  the  ground,  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast  and  expired.  The  gallant  chief  of  Beo'la  was  more  fortunate ; 
feigning  to  consent  to  a  similar  demand,  he  fixed  a  day  for  the  marriage,  but 
when  the  Suit  (in  arrived  at  B&tla  he  was  attacked  by  fire  thousand  Bfijpoots, 
and  bad  to  carry  on  a  campaign  for  five  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  chief  escaped  with  hit  daughter  and  married  her  to  the  Bow  of  Edaur 
(Baf  of  I'dar),  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Sultan."— See  also  "  Bas  Mali," 
pp.  336-346.    It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  thnt  these  marriages  were 
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Sultan  Ahmad  was  also  fond  of  poetry,  and  a  couplet  in  praise 
of  the  saint  Shekh  Barhan*  is  attributed  to  him  (a  couple  of 
lines  consisting  of  puns  on  the  saint's  name  and  titles,  which 
would  lose  all  force  in  translation)  .f 

indited  upon  everywhere  in  India  by  its  Mnhamadan  insiders,  in  a  great 
measure  from  motives  of  policy.  Ahmad  Shan  was,  doubtless,  a  fanatical 
Mnhamadan,  and  acted  accordingly ;  but  if  this  be  pnt  aside,  and  if  he  be 
acquitted  of  poisoning  his  grandfather,  he  was  a  sovereign  far  above  the 
average,  and  lie  ma;  be  reckoned,  not  only  as  the  "  founder  of  Ahmadabid  " 
(t>t|t.i*»j  ,jl)  bdni  Ahmaddbid),  as  historians  often  call  him,  bnt  also  as 
the  virtual  founder  of  his  dynasty  and  of  Mnhamadan  power  in  Gujarit, 
The  "  Tabakit-i-Akbari "  states  that  after  bis  death  he  was  usually  men- 
tioned aa  "Khudayagaa-i-Haghfw-"  (;j**-  mU^I  J*-),  the  "  Great  Lord  whose 
sins  are  forgiven." 

'  Sh6kh  Barhan,  snrnamed  "  Kutb-nl-'A'lim,"  waa  by  descent  aBoihirf 
Said.  (He  was,  according  to  the  "  Muntakhab-ul-Lnban,"  a  grandson  of 
Hakhdin-i-Jehaniin.)  He  first  became  .a  disciple  of  his  uncle,  Bhih  Bajii, 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Eventually  he  settled  with  bis  mother  at  Pattan, 
where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Shokh  Bukn-ud-din.  (According  to  the 
"  Mnntakhab-ul-LubSh,"  be  oame  to  Gnjarit  when  grown  np,  becanae  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Dohli  King.)  He  was  patronised  by  Sultan  Muxaffar,  and 
afterwards  was  invited  to  settle  at  Ahmadabad.  He  first  settled  "  at  the 
village  of  Asawal,  on  the  bank  of  the  SSbarmati."  He  afterwards  moved  to 
Batdk,  and  founded  the  religious  establishment  there  of  which  much  is  said 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  He  was  born  in  790  A.H.,  settled  in  Patteu  in 
80S  A.H.,  end  died,  when  he  wsa  sixty-six  years  old,  in  660  (the  date  is  probably 
an  error  for  866). 

t  Some  conception  of  its  idea  and  poetical  merits  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following: — If  the  Shikh's  name  of  "Burhin"  be  freely  rendered  as 
"  prosper,"  and  if  his  title  of  "  Eutb  "  be  taken  as  "  pole-star,"  it  would  run 
somewhat  thus — 

My  "pole-star"  of  life  may  be  "prosper"  forme  ; 
Hay  he,  like  his  name,  always  "  prosper  "-ous  be. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SULTAN    MUHAMAD,    SON    OF    AHMAD    SHAH. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  his  son 
Mohamad  Shah  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  a.  846 
(a.d,  1441).*  He  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  ease,  and 
had  no  care  for  the  affairs  of  Government;  or  rather,  the 
capacity  of  his  understanding  did  not  attain  to  the  lofty 
heights  of  the  concerns  of  State.  But  he  was  liberal  with  his 
money,  even  to  excess,  so  that  people  called  him  Sultan  Mu- 
hamad  Zar-bakhsh  (Gold-giver).  On  the  20th  Ramaz&n  849 
(a.d.  1445)  God  gave  him  a  fortunate  and  glorious  son,  to 
whom,  in  an  auspicious  moment,  the  name  of  Fateh  Khfin  was 
given.t' 

In  the  same  year  he  led  an  army  against  the  R&jah  of 
I'dar,}  who  fled  and  hid  himself  in  the  hills.     From  thence 

*  According  to  the  "  Tabakit-i-Akbarf ,"  the  new  king's  title  was  "  Ghiia- 
nd-dnnia  wand-din  Mohamad  Bhah,"  which  ia  the  title  found  on  his  coins 
(tea  Thomas 'h  "Chronicle  of  the  Fath&n  Kings,"  p.  353),  Mid  the  dale  of  his 
accession  was  "  3rd  BabP-nl-akhir  844  "  (12th  of  August,  A.D.  1448),  which 
is  doubtless  the  right  date. 

f  "Hahniud  Khan."— "Tab.  Akbari."  Fateh  Khan  was  probably  the 
name  given  to  him  at  his  birth.  He  became  afterwards  the  great  M ahmud 
Shah  Bigarha,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  special  note  is  here  made  of  bis 
birth. 

J  One  copy  of  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  "BAT  Bfr,"  and  another  "Bit  Har 
Baf,  sonof  Punja."  Pirishtah  and  the  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi  "  make  this  expedition 
against  I'dar  take  place  in  the  first  year  of  Mahamad  Shah's  reign.  The 
"  Tabakat-i-Akbari "  agrees  with  the  "  Mirit-i-Bikandarf"  in  fixing  it  after 
the  birth  of  the  young  prince,  and  in  placing  that  event  in  MO  a.h.  ;  indeed, 
the  "  Tab.  Akbari"  expressly  says  that  grand  entertainments  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  prince's  birth,  and  that  it  was  not  till  these  were  orer 
that  the  expedition  began,     This  is  probably  the  correct  version. 
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lie  sent  envoys  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan  and  ask  forgiveness 
for  hie  offences.  He  also  sent  hie  daughter  to  the  Sultan, 
who  was  fascinated  with  her  beauty.  Through  her  influence 
the  Sultan  restored  the  country  of  I'dar  to  her  father. 
Afterwards  he  marched  against  the  country  of  Bagar,*  which 
he  plundered  and  wasted,  and  then  returned  to  his  capital. 
In  this  same  year  the  chief  of  Shekhs,  Shekh  Ahmad  Khattii, 
renowned  as  Gaiy-bakhah,  departed  this  life.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Shekh  Ish&k,  who  sleeps  at  Khattu.  Khattii  is  one 
of  the  towns  in  the  tarkdr  of  N&g6r. 

In  the  year  h.  855  (a.d.  1451)f  he  marched  with  Mb  army 
to  reduce  the  fort  of  Champanir.  Gang  Das,  son  of  Tirbang 
Daa,  gave  battle,  but  was  defeated,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fort.  The  Sultan  invested  it,  and  fighting  went  on  every  day. 
When  the  garrison  was  in  straits  the  Rajah  sent  an  emissary 
to  Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Mandti,  soliciting  his  assistance  and  offer- 
ing to  pay  as  tribute  one  lakh  of  tankahs  for  each  day's  march 
to  cover  expenses.  Sultan  Mahmiid,  in  base  greed,  was  heed- 
less of  his  duty  to  Isl&m,  and  marched  from  his  capital.  When 
he  reached  the  town  of  D&hod,  belonging  to  Gujarat,  and 
situated  near  the  confines  of  Miilwah,  Sultan  Muhamad,  raised 
the  siege  of  Champanir  and  went  to  the  village  of  E6thrab  in 
the  pargawih%  of  Sanouli.     There  he  fell  ill,  and  was  taken  to 


•  The  "  Tab.  Akbnrf  "  adda  :  Oanena,  Eajah  of  Dungarpfir,  fled  to  the  hilla, 
bat,  seeing  that  his  territory  woe  being  wasted,  he  came  forth,  made  snb- 
mission,  paid  tribute ,  and  preserved  his  country. 

f  The  "Tab.  Akbarl"  places  this  campaign  in  853  A. a.      Firishtah  agree*. 

J  Firuihtah  says  (Briggs,  vol.  iv.  p.  36),  "  Mnhamad  Shah,  having  lost 
many  of  the  carriage  cattle  of  his  army  during  .the  campaign,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  advance  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  than  be  set  fire  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  baggage,  and,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  com- 
menced to  retreat  to  Ahniadabad."  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  the 
Gujarat  king  retired  only  as  far  as  Kdthrah,  and  there  halted  to  recruit  aud 
re-equip  his  army  ;  while  Mahmfid-Shah  also  halted  at  Dahiid  and  remained 
there.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  the  true  account.  If  Sultan  Mn- 
hamad marched  not  very  early  in  853,  the  siege  of  Champanir  would 
necessarily  occupy  some  time,  and  he  died  in  the  very  first  month  of  65S. 
The  "  T&rikh-i- Alf£ "  accordingly  makes  Mohamad's  attack  on  Champanir 
(which  it  calls  "Bianah")  to  take  place  in  863,  and  Mahmud's  advance 
to  it*  assistance  in  854.  This  work  says  Mahmiid  returned  to  Malwah  th» 
same  year. 
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AhmadaMd.  In  the  month  of  Muharram  e.  855  he  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  in  Manik  ch£k,  near  his  father.* 
He  reigned  nine  years  and  some  months.f  The  above  is  the 
account  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Tirikh-i-Bahidar  Shihi "  ;  bat 
the  story  which  is  credibly  believed  in  Gujarfit,  and  which 
has  been  told  roe  upon  good  authority,  is  as  follows : — % 

Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji  uever  omitted  the  smallest  trifle  of 
his  royal  duties,  whether  towards  his  people  or  to  his  troops, 
and  in  addition  to  these  merits  he  was  a  disciple  of,  and 
maintained  intimate  friendships  with,  darve"shes;  and  when 
any  very  perfectly  skilful  darvesh  came  to  any  place  (in  his 
dominions)  far  or  near,  he  sent  him  presents  and  valuables, 
and  waited  on  him  with  all  ceremony,  and  gained  his  good 
will  by  professions  of  devotion  and  piety.  Now  at  this  time 
there  was  a  very  holy  man  in  the  province  of  Gujarat,  named 
ShCikh  Kama!,  of  Malwah.  His  tomb  is  at  the  back  of  the 
J&ma'  tnaajid  of  Khud&wand  Khan,  known  as  Malik  'I'Km  ("the 
learned  chief"),  at  'I'limpurah,  in  the  environs  of  Ahrnadabad. 
Mahmud,  both  while  he  was  at  Ahrnadabad  and  previously, 
maintained  an  intimacy  with  this  man  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
now  wrote  to  him  to  say  that,  if  through  blessings  invoked 
by  him  from  the  throne  of  the  Absolute  King  (the  Almighty) 
the  kingdom  of  Gujarat  should  be  made  over  to  him  (Sultan 
Mahmud),  such  an  event  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
favour  with  which  the  saint  regarded  the  Sultan's  ancestors ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Sultan  would  establish  for  him  a 
refectory  for  (feeding)  the  poor,  and  would  settle  upon  him 
a  stipend  equal  to  that  of  three  krdrt  of  tankaht  enjoyed  by 
She'kh  Ahmad  Khattii.     The  Sultan  also  transmitted  to  him, 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  esya  he  was  known  after  death  as  the  Khudayagin- 
i-Karfm  (the  Great  Merciful  Lord). 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  and  Firiahtah  say  seven  jean,  nine  months,  and 
four  days.  The  "Tixfkh-i-Alff"  gives  the  same  number  of  months  and 
days,  bnttha  nam  bar  of  yeara,  by  an  evident  misreading,  is  given  as  "  twenty." 

I  This  passage  occurs  in  all  the  beat  MSB.  of  the  "MLrat-i-Bikandari  " 
and  in  the  lithographed  edition,  but  part  of  its  sequel  ooonrs  mixed  np  erro- 
neously in  other  parts  of  the  other  MSB.  It  is  qnoted  from  the  "  Mirit-i- 
Sikandari,"  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form,  by  the  "  Mirit-i-Ahmadf." 
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as  a  present,  five  hundred  heavy  gold  tankah*  of  fall  current 

weight.     Somebody   reported  this  to  Sultan  Muhamad,  and 

said  that  Shekh  Kamfil,  in  spite  of  his  ostentation  of  holiness 

and  the  abandonment  of  wealth,  was  such  a  lover  of  money 

that  he  made  the  holy  volume  the  receptacle  for  the  gold  which 

he  had  received  from  Saltan  Mahmtid,  and  kept  it  there. 

Sultan  Muhamad  caused  inquiry  to  be  made'  into  this  matter, 

and  found  that  the  story  was  perfectly  true.    The  Sultan  was 

very  angry,  and,  in  his  wrath,  took  away  the  gold  coins  from 

the  SMkh,  and  deposited  them  in   his   own   treasury.    The 

Shekh,   in  consequence   of    the    kindness   and   friendship   of 

Sultan  Mahmud,  had  always  a  corner  for  him  in  his  heart.    He 

was  now   exceedingly    enraged  at  Sultan  Muhamad's  action, 

and  did  not  cease  day   or  night  to  complain  against  Sult&n 

Muhamad  before  the  Almighty,  and  to  pray  that  the  kingdom 

of  Gujar&t  might  be  bestowed  on  Sultan  Mahmtid,    At  last, 

in  accordance  with  the  text,  "  The  prayer  of  the  oppressed 

shall  not  be  in  vain,  even  though  he  be  a  vile  sinner,"  his 

petition  was   accepted.     The  Shekh  promised  the  kingdom  of 

Gujarat   to  Sultan   Mahmtid.     Indeed,   he   drew   up  a  grant 

from  the  Almighty  to  Sultan  Mahmud  of  the  administration 

of  the  country,  and  wrote  to  him  saying,  "God  has  given  yon 

the  kingdom  of  Gujarat.     Come  quickly,  and  make  no  delay 

in  your  coming."*    Sultan  Mahmud,  accordingly  marched  with 

eighty  thousand  horse.f     Sultan  Muhamad  sought  the  advice 

of  a  certain  grain-dealer  (bak&l),  who  was  his  intimate  friend 

and   counsellor.     The  bak&l  suggested  that  the  King  should 

for  safety  place  his  women  and  treasure  on  board  ships,  and 

should  for  some  time  amuse  himself  by  fishing  at  sea.    In  the 

meantime,  he  said.  Sultan  Mahmtid  finding  himself  baulked,  like 

a  dog  who  has  got  into  an  empty  house,  would  return,  and  his 

*  The  sequel  of  this  story  will  appear  under  the  reign  of  Sultan  Kutb- 
od-dfn. 

+  Firiehtah  says  :  "  In  the  ye»r85S,  Snltin  Hahmiid,  perceiving  the  timidity 
of  the  present  sovereign  of  Uujarut,  advanced  with  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  the  resolution  to  oonqner  and  annex  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Mil  wan.'' — 
Brigga,  vol.  iv.  p.  86. 
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anger  on  account  of  Shekk  Kamal  would  cool  down.  The 
bakdVa  advice  pleased  the  Sultan,  who  set  to  work  to  prepare 
the  skips,  bat  said  nothing  to  any  of  his  wise  or  brave  servants. 
However,  one  of  the  great  nobles,  by  name  Said  'Ala-ullah, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Eiwam-ul-Mulk,  who  lived  at  Saidpur, 
which  is  near  the  Asturiah  gate,  and  which  was  founded  by  him 
near  the  Said's  burial-ground,  got  intelligence  of  the  affair;  and, 
thinking  that  matters  were  getting  out  of  hand,  he  seised  the 
bakdl,  and  taking  him  apart  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
dagger,  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  advising  the  Sultan  to 
fly?  I  ought  to  kill  you  ! "  The  bakdl  replied :  "  My  Lord, 
you  are  a  man  of  perfect  intelligence.  Do  you  not  perceive 
that  the  King  has  shrunk  from  taking  the  advice  of  men  who, 
like  you,  are  wise  and  brave,  aud  has  sought  it  from  me,  who 
am  a  peaceable  and  timid  bakdl.  Naturally,  the  result  is  not 
manly  counsels. "  The  Said  said  that  the  bakdl  was  right,  and 
withdrew  his  hand  from  his  dagger.*  But  after  consideration 
he  determined  to  test  the  Shahzadeh  Jalal  Khan  and  to  find 
out  where  he  was.  The  prince  was  then  in  the  city  of  Nariad. 
The  Said  proceeded  thither,  journeying  through  the  night, 
and,  taking  the  prince  into  his  counsels,  said,  "  Your  father 
has  decided  to  fly,  with  his  wives  and  treasure,  to  sea,  and  to 
fish ;  what  is  your  opinion  ?  Suppose  the  Lord  Almighty  were 
to  bestow  the  authority  on  you,  what  would  you  do  with 
Sultan  Mahmud,  who  is  advancing  with  an  enormous  force  to 
conquer  Gujarat  P  "  JahU-ud-din  replied :  "  If  I  succeeded 
to  this  sovereignty,  I  swear  by  the  Lord  of  Heaven  that  I 
would  either  conquer  my  enemy  or  leave  my  head  on  the 
field  of  battle."  The  Said  was  delighted  to  hear  this,  and  said 
to  himself :  "  Though  our  master  is  not  all  that  he  should  be, 
yet  our  master's  son  may  he  so."  He  then  told  the  prince 
plainly  that  the  nobles  of  Gujarat,  seeing  that  his  father  did 
not  care  for  his  country,  and  was  allowing  the  government  to 
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pan  out  of  the  hands  of  his  dynasty,  had  determined  on 
elevating  the  prince  to  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  oppose 
Mahmud  Khilji,  if  he  liked  it,  and  would  agree  (to  fight). 
The  Prince  assented,  and  the  Said  introduced  him  secretly 
by  night  into  Ahmad&bad  by  the  "  Mirzu  "  gate,  and  dropped 
the  medicine  of  death  into  the  cup  of  the  Sultan's  life.* 

*  Firishtah  confirms  this  story  substantially ;  he  saya  the  Sultan  en- 
deavoured to  get  on  board  ship,  and  to  fly  to  DM,  and  refused  to  take  any 
action  in  defence  of  the  oonntry,  end  that  his  noble*  thereupon  went  to 
the  Sultan's  wife,  end  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  on  her,  that  she 
consented  to  his  death  by  poison.  Firuhtah.  gives  the  date  of  bis  death 
aa  the  7th  of  Mnbarmm  855  A.H.g  and  this  is  probably — at  least,  approxi- 
mately— correct,  for  the  text  makes  Kutb-uxl-din  sacoeed  on  the  11th  of 
Maharratn. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

SULTAN  KUTB-UD-DfN. 

On  the  11th  Muharram  h.  855  (18th  February  a.d.  1451), 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din,*  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Muhamad,  ascended 
the  throne,  and,  according  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  his 
ancestors,  he  bestowed  complimentary  dresses  and  gifts  upon 
his  soldiers. 

The  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahadar  ShfiM "  relates  that 
when  Sultan  Muhamad  died  and  Kutb-ud-din  succeeded  to  the 
throne  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji,  King  of  Malwah,  had  led  his 
army  from  his  own  country  to  attack  Gujarat.  When  he 
reached  Sultanpur,  Malik  'Ala-ud-din,  son  of  Suhrab,  who  was  . 
governor  of  the  place  for  Kutb-ud-din,  shut  the  gates  of  the 
fort  in  his  face  and  opened  fire  both  with  guns  and  musketry. 
Mahmud  Khilji  besieged  the  place  for  seven  days.  After  that, 
through  the  mediation  of  Mubarak  Khan,  son  of  Ahmad  Shah 
and  uncle  of  Kutb-ud-din,  who  had  gone  to  Sultan  Mahmud  at 
Mandii  during  the  previous  reign,  and  had  joined  his  court, 
'Ala-ud-din  came  to  terms  with  Sultan  Mahmiid.  Sultan 
Mahmud  required  'Ala-ud-din  to  take  an  oath  (of  allegiance) 
on  the  Kuran.  Malik  JAla-ud-dfn  swore  evasively,  saying, 
"  If  ' Ala-ud-din  acta  against  his  master,  may  the  holy  word 
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destroy  his  life."*  Sultan  Mahmud  was  satisfied.  Sultan 
Mahmud  sent  'AU-vtd-dm'H  property  to  Mfilwah,  showed  him 
great  favour,  and  gave  him  an  important  command  in  his  forces-t 
Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji  pursued  his  march,  and  on  reaching 
the  village  of  Sarsapilrit  in  the  xarkdr  of  Bharuj,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Malik  Sidi  Marjan  Khan,  who  held  the  fort  of  Bharuj 
for  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din,  inviting  him  to  surrender,  reciting  the 
favours  and  honours  bestowed  on  JAU-ud-din,  and  promising 
that  if  he  would  give  in  his  allegiance  he  should  be  similarly 
treated,  and  that  he  should  have  anything  he  desired;  and  that 
if  he  would  bring  out  the  leading  merchants  dwelling  in  Bharuj 
with  him,  be  would  double  those  favours.  Sidi  Marjan  gave 
him  an  angry  answer,  and  put  the  fort  in  order  and  prepared 
for  resistance.  The  King  of  Mandii  asked  Malik  'Ala-ud-dm 
how  long  it  would  take  to  reduce  the  fort.  He  replied  that  it 
would  require  at  least  six  or  seven  months,  and  that  mines 
must  be  driven  and  s&b&ti  constructed  in  various  places.  To 
this  the  King  replied  that  he  hoped  to  subdue  the  whole  of 
Gujarat  in  six  months.  He  continued  his  march,  and  crossing 
the  river  Narbadah,  he  approached  Barodah.  On  reaching 
the  village  of  Barnawah,§  one  of  his  elephants  became  furious, 
and  breaking  loose,  made  off  into  the  country.  The  animal 
came  at  night  into  the  village  of  Barn&wah,  and  the  Br&h- 
mans  |]  of  that  place  attacked  him  with  their  swords  and  spears 
and  cut  off  his  head.  In  the  morning,  when  the  Sultan  came 
into  the  village  he  saw  the  elephant  cut  to  pieces,  and  inquired 
how  it  had  been  done.     When  he  was  informed  that  Br&hmans 

*  Thin  evasive  form  of  oath  wm,  M  will  become  evident  later  on,  oxpreesly 
adopted  to  cover  the  treachery  already  designed  by  ' Ali-nd-din. 

+  There  in  a  doubtful  word  before  the  word  "  forces,"  but  it  is  probably 
Babith  or  Mabih,  "  Abyssinian."  This  word,  which  literally  signifies  "  Abys- 
siniaii,"  will  be  bo  translated  in  this  work ;  though  it  is  really  used  a*  a 
«pecilic  name  for  all  negroes. 

t  "  Saraipilri."  Bo  in  two  text* ;  others  hare  "  Barsabikf,"  "  Bin*. 
mSlrf,"  "  SarsimikrI,"  and  "  Sinnirf." 

j  So  in  the  MBS.,  bnt  the  lithographed  text  has  "  Nariid." 

||  The  word  is  zdndrddr,  that  ii  "  wearer  of  the  }an£6  or  snored  thread." 
This,  of  course,  would  include  Bijp&ts,  bnt  the  word  seems  always  taken  as 
Equivalent  to  "  Brahman  "  only. 
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bad  killed  this  fighting  elephant,  he  observed  that  the  climate 
of  Gujarat  must  be  very  favourable  to  valour  if  iuch  a  deed 
had  been  there  done  by  Brahmans. 

Sultan  Mahmud  advanced  to  the  town  of  Barodah  and 
gave  it  up  to  plunder.  There  he  learnt  that  Sultan  Kutb-ud- 
din,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  holy  men  of  the  country  and 
of  Ahmadabad,*  had  marched  out  and  pitched  his  tent  on  a 
ford  of  the  Mahindri,  at  a  place  called  Khanpur  Bankanir. 
The  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahadar  Shahi"  has  not  recorded 
the  encouraging  advice  of  the  holy  men,  but  I  have  made 
inquiries  of  men  of  good  repute  in  the  country,  and  report 
what  I  have  heard,  t 

■When  the  footsteps  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji  were  heard  on 
the  confines  of  Gujarat,  the  people  of  that  country  were 
greatly  troubled  at  the  weakness  of  their  own  army  and  the 
enormous  forces  of  Mahmud  Khilji.  Accordingly  the  wisest 
and  most  prudent  among  them  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
the  kingdom  had  originally  been  bestowed  on  the  present 
dynasty  J  by  the  Holy  Kutb-ul-aktab  Makhdiim  Jehanian, 
it  would  be  now  expedient  in  the  first  place  to  apply  to 
the  Holy  Burhan-ud-din,  who  was  that  saint's  descendant 
and  virtual  successor.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  they  brought 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  before  the  Saint.  The  Sultan  made  his 
respects  to  the  latter,  and  explained  that  Sultan  Mahmud 
Khilji,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  many  elephants,  and  innume- 
rable followers,  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat  with  the 
intention  of  conquering  it,  and  that  as  in  fact  the  kingdom  of 

•  Firishtah  says  that  Kutb-nd-din  was  advised  to  withdraw  to  SiSrath  and 
to  abandon  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  and  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this 
advice,  bnt  that  his  nobles  would  not  let  him.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf "  ropro- 
duoes  here  the  story  of  the  bakdl,  which,  as  baa  been  seen,  really  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Sultan  Hahamad  II.  Kntb-nd- din's  subsequent  behaviour  is 
not  at  all  in  aooordance  with  such  a  demeanour  on  this  occasion,  and  probably 
the  story  got  imported  from  the  history  of  bis  father. 

t  The  MBS.  differ  considerably  in  the  following  story,  which  is  given  in  all, 
moreover,  at  a  tedious  length.  What  is  here  given  is  an  abstract  version 
only.    It  is,  as  will  be   seen,   the   sequel  of  the  story  of  Bhelth   Kamsl- 

t  Seep.  71. 
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Gujarat  bad  been  conferred  on  bis  {the  King's)  ancestors  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Saint,  he  trusted  that  the  latter  would 
now  take  cognisance  of  the  matter,  and  would  avert  the  pre- 
sent dangers.  The  Saint  desired  the  King  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  to  put  aside  all  fear  and  alarm.  That  no  doubt  the  origin 
of  all  the  mischief  was  the  offence  given  to  a  certain  darvesh 
(Shekh  Kamal)  by  the  short-sighted  conduct  of  his  father. 
Nevertheless  be  would  do  bis  best  in  the  matter,  and  endeavour 
to  effect  the  Saltan's  desire.  He  then  said,  "  Who  will  go  to 
She"kh  Kamal  and  beg  him  to  excuse  the  offences  committed 
against  him  ?  "  All  present  replied  that  the  Saint* s  youngest 
son  was  undoubtedly  the  best  person  to  send.*  The  Saint 
expressed  his  agreement,  so  his  son,  Shah  'A'lam,  was  brought 
to  him,  and  he  directed  him  to  go  to  Shdkh  Kamal  with  his 
respects,  and  beg  that  be  would  excuse  his  interference,  but 
that  it  was  not  right  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the 
son,  for,  as  the  Lord  of  Glory  had  said  in  his  holy  word,  it 
behoved  him  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  to  grant  forgive- 
ness, for  there  was  a  delight  in  pardon  which  revenge  could 
not  have.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  he  would  Trite  to  Sultan 
Mahmud  Khilji  to  return  to  his  own  country,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  Gujarat,  who  were  in  alarm  and  anxiety,  might  be 


Shah  'A 'lam  went  to  Shekh  Kamal  and  told  him  what  Said 
Burhan-ud-din  had  said,  and  preferred  his  request  in  the  most 
respectful  manner.  Shekh  Kamal,  however,  did  not  vouchsafe 
a  satisfactory  answer,  and  Shah  'A'lam  came  back  and  told 
Said  Burhan-ud-din  what  had  passed.  His  father  desired  him 
to  return  and  to  present  his  regards  to  the  Shekh,  and  to  say 
that  he  was  bound  to  grant  his  pardon  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  who  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist ;  nor 
could  they  bear  either  to  abandon  their  country  or  to  live  in  it 

*  It  appears  from  the  ouEtoit  that  "  Still  'A'lam  "  was  gent  j  and,  according 
to  the  "Mirit-i-AimodI,"  he  wee  the  saint's  eleventh  eon  (there  were  twelve 
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under  foreigner*.  Shah  'A'lam  went  accordingly,  and  with  all 
respect  delivered  his  message  and  repeated  bis  request.  Shekli 
Kamal  answered  as  before,  and  his  reply  was  not  unmixed 
with  anger.  Shah  'A'lam  returned,  vexed  and  annoyed,  to  his 
father,  and  told  him  that  the  Shekli  had  refused  his  request, 
adding  that  he  himself  would  not  go  to  him  again.  Said 
Burhan-ud-din  said  :  "  In  this  matter  I  must  regard  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  cannot  allow  myself 
to  be  remiss.  Ton  must  go  once  again  to  Shekh  Kamal,  and 
say,  'Your  servant  Burhan-ud-din,  the  bumble  Burhan-ud-din, 
the  helpless  Burhan-ud-din,  kisses  your  feet,  and  intreats  yon 
by  the  love  of  the  Prophet  to  forgive  the  offence  of  your  servant, 
and  to  desist  from  your  revenge ;  for  the  people  of  Hindustan 
are  a  rude  and  unpolished  race,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
cannot  get  on  with  them.'  "  Shah  'A'lam  accordingly  returned 
to  Shekh  Kamal  and  delivered  this  message.  Now  Shekh 
Kamal  had  not  yet  perfected  himself  as  a  darvesh,  said  bad 
not  attained  to  his  maturity  of  wisdom  .  .  .  else  be  would  not 
have  refused  the  requests  of  the  Said,  and  would  have  paid 
him  proper  reverence.  However,  not  duly  considering  the 
gravity  of  the  matter,  be  again  commenced  to  return  a  rude 
answer,  and  said,  "  I  have  for  the  past  seven  years  been  con- 
tinually praying  to  the  Lord  of  Glory  that  the  kingdom  of 
Gujarat  may  be  given  to  Sultan  Mahmiid ;  why  should  I  give 
it  now  to  the  son  of  the  man  who  oppressed  me,  and  disappoint 
Sultan  Mahmtidj  who  has  always  been  the  friend  and  associate 
of  darveshes  ?  It  cannot  be.  Son  of  the  Said  1  give  my 
respects  to  Mian  Burhan-ud-din,  and  say  that  what  he  asks  is 
impossible.  The  arrow  which  has  left  the  bow  cannot  return 
to  it."     Shah  'A'lam  smiled  and  said  : 

"  Saints  can  o'er  lira  tha  cloak  of  grace  let  tall, 
And  the  aped  arrow  to  the  bow  recall."  * 

When  he  said  this  the  Shekh  dew  in  a  rage,  and  said :  "  Boy  ! 
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this  is  not  child's  play.  One  cannot  continually  be  chopping 
and  changing  in  the  matter  of  a  kingdom.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  finally  settled  that  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat  has  passed  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  Tank  dynasty,  and  has  been  settled 
upon  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji."  Then  rising  on  his  knees,  and 
lifting  his  hand  above  his  head,  he  took  out  of  its  hiding-place 
a  purple  paper  and  gave  it  to  Shah  'A 'lam,  Baying,  "  This  ia 
the  jirmdn  which  has  been  prepared,  granting  the  kingdom  of 
Gujarat  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji;  it  is  no  use  to  importune 
me ;  the  matter  is  recorded  in  the  indelible  tablets  of  God." 
Shan  'A'lam  returned  to  his  father  and  told  him  what  had 
passed.  Burhan-nd-din's  anger  was  violently  inflamed,  and  he 
then  and  there  tore  the  paper  in  pieces,  and  said :  "  This 
order  has  no  currency  or  authority  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
'  Kutb-ul-aktab.' "  Shekh  Kamal  was  snpernaturally  apprised 
of  this  speech,  and  he  became  faint,  and  saying,  "  The  son  of 
the  Said  is  too  strong  for  me,"  at  once  gave  up  the  ghost.* 
When  Burhan-ud-din  was  told  of  this,  he  said,  "  My  son  has 
been  hasty.  There  was  need  of  patience  here.f  I  would  have 
humbled  myself  before  Shekh  Kamal  in  any  way  he  wished, 
until  I  forced  him,  for  very  shame,  to  grant  forgiveness."  It 
is  credibly  reported  in  Gujarat,  and  I  hare  heard  it  on  good 
authority,  that  three  days  after  the  death  of  the  She"kh  Kamal 
Shah  'A'lam  said,  "  Friends,  let  us  visit  the  tomb  of  Shekh 
Kamal  and  pay  our  respects,  for  he  has  passed  away  in  anger 
with  me."  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  but  one  Shah 
'A'lam  arrived  at  the  tomb  of  Shekh  Kamal,  and,  after  the 
fdtihah  had  been  said,  and  flowers  had  been  distributed,  Shah 

*  The  historical  fact  covered  by  this  story  appears  to  be  that  there  was 
a  struggle  between  two  rival  sects  or  Schools  of  mystic  devotees  for  political 
power,  which  one  endeavoured  to  gain  bj  intriguing  with  Saltan  Mahmiid 
(already  predisposed  to  attack  Gnjarit),  and  the  other  by  sustaining  the 
reigning  dynasty.  The  latter  triumphed,  and  the  death  of  the  loader  of  the 
opposite  party  does  not,  perhaps,  require  a  supernatural  explanation.  The 
sequel  of  the  story,  though  nonsensical,  is  given  as  picturesque  and  as  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  "  darvesh  "  of  that  day. 

t  This,  apparently,  is  intended  to  intimate  that  Shah  'A'lam,  and  not  his 
father,  was  responsible  for  Shikh  Kumai's  death,  whether  this  was  miracu- 
lously caused  or  otherwise. 
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"A'lam  got  up,  and,  placing  some  of  the  flowers  upon  tbe  sheet 
which  covered  the  tomb,  said :  "  O  She*kh  1  efface  from  your 
heart  tout  feud  with  me;  the  day  of  resurrection  is  nigh  at 
hand,  when,  please  God,  you  and  I  shall  meet  each  other 
again."  He  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when  the  flowers 
leaped  off  the  sheet  and  fell  upon  the  ground,  as  if  a  hand 
from  beneath  the  sheet  had  struck  them  off.  The  people 
assembled  were  all  amazed.  But  Shah  'A'lam  again  placed  the 
flowers  on  the  sheet,  and  said :  "  Have  a  care,  O  Shekh  I  I  have 
committed  no  offence  against  you ;  accept  these  flowers."  Again 
it  happened  as  before ;  the  flowers  leaped  off  the  sheet,  and 
fell  on  the  ground.  The  lookers-on  were  much  excited,  and 
Shah  'Alam,  becoming  angry,  took  the  flowers  a  third  time 
into  his  hand,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  silly  Shlkh  1  if  you  again 
reject  my  flowers  I  will  adjure  you  by  the  person  of  the 
Glorious  One  to  come  forth  out  of  your  tomb  on  which  I,  the 
lowliest  of  the  lowly,  have  placed  them.  Moreover,  desist 
from  your  hatred  and  enmity.  Of  what  are  yon  thinking  ?  " 
As  Shah  'Alam  uttered  these  words  a  sensible  tremour  passed 
over  the  tomb,  and  the  lookers-on  noticed  it  to  each  other ; 
and  this  time  the  flowers  which  Shah  'A'lam  deposited  on  the 
tomb  remained  undisturbed.  The  beholders  were  beyond 
measure  astonished ;  but  what  room  is  there  for  astonishment 
at  any  act  of  the  great  and  holy  saints.* 

All  these  matters  were  made  known  to  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Khilji;  but  he,  confident  in  the  number  of  his  troops  and  in 
the  abundance  of  his  war  material,  his  guns  and  his  muskets, 
took  no  heed  of  them,  and  advanced  by  regular  marches. 
Great  confusion  resulted  in  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat;  many 
persons  fled  the  country,  and  others,  devoting  themselves  to 
death,  lost  both  lives  and  property. 

*  The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  the  oloee  of  Bnrhin-ud -din's  exclamation 
as  to  tbe  death  of  8ba"kh  Kama]  down  to  the  march  of  Sultan  Kutb-nd-din 
from  Ahmiidabsd,  is  found  only  in  the  Hyderabad  US.  The  text  is,  even 
there,  donbtfnl  in  some  passages,  but  what  appears  to  be  the  sense  U  given 
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Sult&n  Kutb-ud-dm  entreated  the  same  Burhdn-ud-dm  to 
accompany  him  to  the  war,  or,  at  an;  rate,  to  direct  that  his 
son  Mian  Jiw  (for  so  the  Sultan  was  accustomed  to  call  Sh&h 
'A'lam)  should  do  bo,  that  by  the  sanctity  of  their  presence 
glory  and  victory  might  be  assured.  Burhdn-ud-dm  said 
that  as  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  was  the  oppressed,  and  Sult&n 
Mahmud  Khilji  the  oppressor,  and  as  it  was  the  first  of  virtues 
to  succour  the  oppressed,  he  would  permit  Shah  'A'lam  to  join 
him.  On  the  second  day's  march  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water, 
and  Shdh  'A'lam  could  procure  none  to  perform  his  ceremonial 
ablutions.  The  next  morning  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Sult&n, 
saying  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey  and  the  discomforts  of  camp-life,  and  to  express  his 
regret  that  he  most  take  leave  and  go  back.  The  Saltan, 
however,  might  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  victory  was  secured, 
and  had  been  decreed  to  him  from  heaven.  The  Saltan  replied 
that  his  spirits  were  greatly  depressed  at  the  Saint's  return, 
and  begged  that  the  Saint  would  give  him  his  sword.  Shdh 
'A'lam  replied,  "The  sword  of  darveshes,  their  staff,  their 
slippers,  their  rosary,  all  possess  intelligence.  God  forbid  that 
you  should  do  anything  hostile  to  darveshes  I  but  if  you  did, 
the  sword  might  injure  you."  The  Sultan  fell  at  bis  feet,  and 
said,  "You  have  raised  me  up  out  of  the  dust.  You  are  my 
teacher,  I  your  disciple.  How  could  I  do  anything  wanting 
in  respect  to  darveshes  ?  "  The  Saint  answered,  "  The  time 
will  come  when  God  appoints."  Nevertheless,  the  Saint  re- 
lented at  the  vehemence*  of  the  Sultdn,  and  he  drew  his 
swordf  from  the  scabbard  and  gave  it  to  the  Sultdn.  It  so 
happened  that  at  this  time  Sultdn  Mahmiid  had  in  his  army 


*  "  Veli omen ce."  The  word  bo  translated  is  given  in  all  the  texts  as 
Jji  shudanK,  which  means  "  practicability  "  ;  the  addition  of  a  single  dot, 
however,  oouverte  the  Word  into  jj*  ihidati,  which  means  "  vehemence," 
and  makes  good  sense,  which  the  other  reading  does  not.  This  passage  ex- 
plains the  reason  for  giving  the  name  of  Shidatt  to  the  small  elephant 
mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

f  Some  M8S.  buy  he  gave  only  the  scabhard, 
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an  elephant  called  Gh&lib  Jang,*  which  was  nearly  always  in  a 
state  of  f ury.t  and  if,  in  this  condition,  any  other  elephant 
opposed  it,  would  rip  up  its  belly ;  for  this  reason  it  was  known 
in  the  army  as  "The  Butcher."  Shah  'A'lam  ordered  all 
Saltan  Kutb-ud-din'a  own  elephants  to  be  brought  for  his 
inspection ;  he  selected  one  rather  under-sized  elephant,  which 
was  not  yet  come  to  maturity,  and  placed  his  hands  on  it, 
saying,  "  O  Shidati  I  by  the  help  of  God  tear  open  the  belly 
of  the  Butcher."  Then,  placing  in  his  bow  an  arrow  without 
a  feather,  and  without  a  point,  he  shot  it  towards  the  army  of 
Sultan  Mahmud ;  after  this,  he  left,  and  returned  to  Ahmad- 
abad. 

Kutb-ud-din  moved  against  the  enemy  and  encamped  at 
Khanpur  E&nkanir.J  Gang  Das,  Rajah  of  Champaoir,  forsook 
his  allegiance,  submitted  to  and  joined  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  in 
this  invasion  he  acted  as  his  guide.  He  informed  Mahmud 
that  the  enemy  had  seized  the  ford,  but  offered  to  lead  him  by 
way  of  Kaparbanj§  over  a  ford  at  the  village  of  I'nari  in  the 
parganah  of  Barah  Sanwal.  Mahmud  approved,  and  the  army 
marched  in  that  direction.  Here  Malik  'Ala-ud-dm  Suhrab 
said  to  the  nobles  who  were  his  companions,  "  I  have  sworn 
that  I  will  not  act  against  my  master.  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  is 
my  master,  and  I  am  going  to  him ;  follow  ye  your  own 
master."  So  he  went  off  and  joined  Kutb-ud-din,  who  received 
him  with  honour.]]  He  told  Kutb-ud-din  that  Sultan  Mahmud 
was  marching  by  way  of  Kaparbanj,  and  advised  him  to  pro- 
ceed thither.     Mahmud  had  not  yet  reached  the  place  when 


*  "  Overcoming  In  battle." 

t  Literally,  "  in  a  matt  condition." 

X  In  most  of  the  MSB.  the  story  of  the  Saint  Shih  'A'lam's  march  from 
sad  return  to  Ahmad&bid  is  inserted  here.  The  Hyderabad  MB.  alone  gives 
it  an  the  sequel  of  the  other  stories  relating  to  the  Saint  and  his  son, 
and  this  arrangement  seems  mora  appropriate,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the 
text.- 

g  Twenty  kit  from  Ahmadibad  ("Tab.  Akbarf"). 

||  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  Kutb-ud-din  was  so  delighted  that  he 
bestowed  drosses  of  honour  on  'AU-nd-dfn  SuhrAb  seven  times  in  the  coarse 
of  one  assembly,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  'Ali-nl-Mnlk, 
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Kutb-ud-din  arrived  and  encamped  in  the  environs  of  that 
town.     Mahmud  encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  k6t. 

On  the  night  of  1st  Safar,  Sultan  Mahmud  issued  from  bis 
camp  to  make  a  night  attack,  hut  his  guide  lost  his  way  and 
wandered  in  the  sand  and  dust  till  morning  without  finding  the 
right  road.  At  daybreak  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  set  his  army  in 
array.  The  right,  with  a  veteran  force  and  the  elephants,  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Diliwar  Khan,  the  left  under 
Malik  Nizam,  Mukhtas-ul-Mulk ;  with  the  centre,  under 
himself,  he  kept  Khan  Jahan,  Malik  Mir  Wazir,  Mahtab  Khan 
son  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  Zi£-ul-Mulk,  Toghan  Shah  Khatri 
entitled  Iftikhar-ul-Mulk,  Sikandar  Khan  son  of  Sultan 
Muhamad  and  grandson  of  Sultan  Ahmad,  Malik  Hah'm  'Aiam 
Khan,  and  Kadar  Khan.  He  placed  some  of  his  most  tried 
and  bravest  troops  in  advance.  On  the  other  side,  Sult&n 
Mahmud  arranged  his  right  opposite  his  enemy's  left,  and  his 
left  opposite  the  enemy's  right,  and  moved  forward. 

When  the  battle  began  Mahmud  was  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
and  had  a  black  umbrella  over  his  head  which  flashed  in  the 
sun  like  lightning,  and  he  placed  the  elephant  Ghalib  Jang  like 
a  key  in  front  of  his  forces,  hoping  by  means  of  that  key  to 
open  the  locked  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Kutb-ud-din  was 
mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  and  had  a  green  umbrella  over  him, 
and  the  rolling  billows  (of  war)  dashed  together  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Both  sovereigns  bravely  kept  their  post  in  the 
centre,  encouraging  and  rewarding  their  men. 

First,  on  Sultan  Mahmud's  side,  Muzaffar  Khan,  the  gover- 
nor of  Chandcri,  with  several  well-known  elephants,  attacked 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din's  left,  and  routed  it,  and  then  attacked 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din's  camp,  which  he  began  to  plunder;  while 
he  was  loading  the  Sultan's  treasure  on  his  elephants.  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din's  right  attacked  and  broke  Sultan  Mahmud's  left. 
The  troops  closed,  and  the  fight  spread  to  both  centres.  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din's  elephants  gave  way  to  Ghalib  Jang,  so  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din  called  to  his  men  to  bring  out  "  Shidati,"  for,  he 
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said,  "  the  Saint  promised  that  he  should  rip  up  the  Butcher." 
Accordingly,  "  Shidati "  was  brought,  and  charged  the 
Butcher;  at  that  moment  a  band  of  the  powerful  and  brave 
inhabitants  of  Dholkah,  whom  they  call  "  Darwaziahs,"  dis- 
mounted and  hamstrung  the  Butcher,  which  fell  to  the  ground 
like  a  cow,  and  the  tusks  of  Shidati,  entering  its  belly,  tore 
out  its  intestines.  Just  at  this  instant  an  arrow  shot  by  an 
unseen  hand  pierced  the  umbrella  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  and, 
breaking  the  staff,  the  top  fell  down.*  On  beholding  this  his 
troops  took  to  flight.f     Muzaffar  Khan,  who  was  the  cause  of 


•  This  io,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  the  pointless  arrow  described  as  having 
been  shot  (with  a  prediction)  by  Shah  'A'lam. 

t  The  "Tarikh-i-Alfi"  says  that  Kutb-ud-din's  left  was  so  utterly  over- 
thrown that  it  continued  its  flight  to  Ahmadabad.  It  nays,  also,  that  Mahmud 
Khiljf  fought  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  and,  when  his  army  had  given  way, 
remained  on  the  battle-field,  with  only  eighteen  men,  till  he  had  expended  all 
his  arrows  and  bad  no  option  but  to  fly.  Even  then  he  collected  a  few  scat- 
tered fugitives,  and  in  a  load  voice  gave  pretended  orders  for  a  night  attack 
on  the  Gujaratf  army  ;  he  thus  created  an  alarm  in  the  Gujarat!  camp,  and 
kept  the  enemy's  troops  on  the  defensive  all  night,  during  whioh  he  effected 
his  retreat  unmolested.  The  "  Tarfkh-i-Alff "  also  states  that  in  867  a.h. 
Sultan  Mahmud  Khiljf  assembled  a  large  force  on  the  Gujarat  frontier,  but 
only  for  defensive  purposes  ;  and  in  868  a.h.  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Kutb-ud-dfn  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  unite  in  attacking  the  Kant  (of 
Chitor),  and  that  each  Saltan  was  to  retain  for  himself  any  territory  he  could 
seize  from  the  infidel. 

The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  adds  to  these  particulars  that  Muzaffar  Khan,  having 
penetrated  to  the  rear  of  the  Gujarati  f ores,  fell  upon  their  camp  and  seized 
the  Sultan's  treasury.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  load  his  elephants  with 
valuables,  and  conveyed  them  to  his  own  oamp;  and,  having  unloaded  the 
elephants,  was  returning  with  them  for  more  plunder,  when  he  learned  that 
the  left  wing  of  his  own' army  had  been  routed.  The  "  Tabakat-i- Akbarf  "  also 
informs  ns  that  Mahmud  Khiljf  was  attacked  daring  his  retreat  by  the  BhQa 
and  Ko*los,  and  lost  many  men. 

Firishtah  varies  in  many  particulars.  He  places  the  scene  of  the  battle  at 
Sarkhej ;  he  also  tells  a  romantic  story  that  Hahmlid,  with  only  thirteen 
men,  charged  into  the  Gujariti  oamp  and  carried  off  thence  the  orown,  girdle, 
and  other  valuables  belonging  to  Sultan  Kntb-ud-din.  These  jewels  [whioh 
underwent  curious  vicissitudes]  no  doubt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Malwah 
king  ;  bat  the  Story  of  his  personal  seizure  of  them  is  hardly  probable.  Both 
tbe  histories  above  quoted,  including  the  Malwah  chapter  of  the  "Tab. 
Akbarf,"  whioh  is  founded  on  Malwah  authorities,  are  entirely  silent  on  this 
point  i  nor  is  snob  a  story  consistent  with  the  description  of  the  battle  as 
given  by  them,  which  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the  text.  Indeed,  such  an 
act  would  hardly  have  boon  creditable  to  Mahmud,  if  true  ;  the  jewels,  in  all 
likelihood,  formed  originally  part  of  Muzaffar  Khin's  plunder.  Firishtah  adds 
that  the  Gujaritf  army  captured  eighty  elephants  on  this  occasion,  and  con- 
firms what  is  said  by  the  "  Tirikh-i-Alff  "  as  to  the  pretence  of  anight  attack 
used  by  Mahmud  Khiljf  to  cover  his  retreat,  and  as  to  the  treaty  and  its 
provisions,  whioh  latter  are  in  themselves  probable  and  in  harmony  with  sub- 
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these  hostilities,  was  taken  prisoner,*  and  Kutb-ud-din  ordered 
that  he  should  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  should  be  hong 
over  the  gate  of  Kaparbanj.  This  battle  was  fought  on  a 
Friday,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  a.h.  855  (March  1451).  Thus 
Sult&n  Mahmud,  who  relied  on  his  nnmerous  army,  and  the 
number  of  his  implements  of  war,  was  defeated,  and  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din,  who  listened  to  the  words  of  darveshes  and  holy 
men,  and  obeyed  their  commands,  gained  the  victory. 

It  is  said  that  when  Shah  'A'lam  was  departing  from  the 
camp  he  said  to  Sultan  Eutb-ud-din,  "Will  you  not  make  a 
small  offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  of  the  faith  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  attainment  of  your  wishes?"  The 
Sultan  said  he  would  give  a  tankah  of  gold  for  each  prophet, 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor.  The  Saint  said  that  this  was 
too  much,  that  such  a  payment  would  be  difficult  even  for  the 
rich.  The  Sultan  pressed  the  acceptance  of  his  offer,  and  the 
Saint  said,  "  Then  let  the  tankahs  be  silver,  and  not  gold/'  and 
the  Sultan  agreed.  After  the  victory  the  Sultan  sent  seventy 
thousand  silver  tankahs.  Shall  'A'lam  said  the  number  of  the 
prophets  was  more  than  seventy  thousand,  and  returned  the 
money ;  but  he  divided  among  the  poor  a  lakh  and  twenty -four 
thousand  tankahs  out  of  his  own  money.  The  Sult&n  took  no 
notice,  but  one  day  he  remarked  to  Saint  BurMn-ud-din, 
"I  sent  seventy  thousand  tankaha  of  silver  to  Shall  'A'lam ;  he 
did  not  honour  me  by  accepting  them,  but  sent  them  back." 
He  said,  however,  nothing  about  what  he  had  promised. 
BurMn-ud-din  said  to  Shah  'A'lam,  "  My  son,  a  thank-offering 

sequent  events.  The  "  Mir&t-i-Sik&udari,"  further  on,  relates  the  oonolnsion 
of  a.  similar  treaty,  but  dates  it  in  860  a.h.  It  is  probable  that  857  a.e.  is  the 
correct  date. 

•  Three  reasons  are  above  assigned  for  Mahmud'a  invasion  ;  via.  first,  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  the  Saltan  of  Gujarat;  secondly,  the  invitation  from 
a  disloyal  but  influential  portion  of  the  religions  recluses ;  thirdly,  the  advice 
and  instigation  of  a  discontented  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Gnjarit.  In 
all  probability  all  these  causes  combined  to  indnoe  Sultan  Mahmud  to  give 
the  reins  to  his  ambition,  which  was  never  of  a  scrupulous  character.  It  is 
probable  that  Muzaffar  Khan  was  not  the  Mnzaffar  Khan  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Governor  of  C  handerf,  of  whom  mention  is  made  above. 
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for  a  victory  is  not  a  matter  for  chaffering.  Yon  should  not 
have  returned  the  money."  Shah  'A'lam,  out  of  politeness, 
kept  silence,  and  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  was  offended  with 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  on  account  of  this  matter,  and  a  coldness 
came  over  the  affection  with  which  he  formerly  regarded  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din,  and  the  effects  of  this  coolness  will  appear  in  the 
subsequent  narrative.  Another  story  relates  that  when  Mahmud 
Khiljf  reached  the  frontiers  of  Gujarat  he  was  waited  upon  by 
some  Hindu  accountants  who  had  gone  over  to  him  from  Kutb- 
ud-din.  Mahmud  asked  them  for  a  statement  of  the  revenues 
of  Gujarat,  and  on  looking  at  it  he  perceived  that  two-sixths 
were  appropriated  to  the  jdgira  of  the  soldiery,  and  that  one- 
sixth  was  assigned  in  charitable  allowances,  as  dlmah,  &c.  This 
proportion  of  charitable  allowances  existed  to  the  days  of 
Kutb-ud-din.  Afterwards  each  Sultan  increased  it  at  his 
pleasure.  Mahmud  observed  that  the  conquest  of  Gujarat  was 
a  difficult  undertaking,  because  it  had  one  army  for  day  and 
another  for  night.* 

Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  returned  triumphant  to  Ahmad&bad,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  amusement  and  pleasure.  He  gave  splendid 
feasts  and  regal  entertainments,  and  indulged  in  drinking  of 
wine  and  sensuality.  He  erected  some  fine  buildings,  such  as 
the  matchless  Hauz  (tank)  of  Kankariah,  the  garden  of  Naginah, 
and  the  tank  therein  j  also  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Ghat 
Mandul.f  all  of  them  as  magnificent  as  the  mansions  of  heaven, 
and  as  lovely  as  the  gardens  of  Fairyland,  and  are  still  to  be 
found  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  writer  of  this  work 
saw  them  all  some  years  ago,  but  now  not   a  trace  is  left  of 


*  The  meaning  in  that  the™  was  an  army  of  soldiers  for  service  by  day, 
and  an  army  of  holy  men  who  spent  the  night  in  prayer  for  the  kingdom. 
Borne  MSS.  aay  that  one-sixth  was  devoted  to  charity  and  to  the  expenses  of 
Boyalty,  bnt  the  reading  in  the  text  has  been  adopted  as  preferable. 

f  Ghat  Mandril.  This  name,  which  is  very  rarionsly  written  in  the  texts, 
is  restored  from  the  "  Mirat-i-Anmadf,"  in  the  appendix  to  which  is  also  a 
long  acoonnt  of  these  gardens,  the  story  of  their  construction,  and  the 
etymology  of  their  names.  This  account  it  is  proposed  to  give  as  an  appendix 
to  Vol  H 
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the  palace,  though  the  tank  (of  Kankariah)  and  the  garden 


In  the  year  855  (a.d.  1451),  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  went 
out  with  an  army  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  country  of 
NagOT,  and  Sultan  Kutb-ud- din  sent  Stud  'At&-ullah,  entitled 
Kiw&m-ul-Mulk,  with  a  strong  force  to  his  support.*  He  had 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Sambhar  when  Mahmiid  desisted 
from  his  enterprise  and  returned  home.  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  did 
the  same-t  Soon  after  this  Mroz  Khiln,  son  of  Shams  Khan 
Dindani,  ruler  of  N4g6r  died.  Mujanid  Khan,  brother  of 
Firoa  Kh&n,  then  expelled  Shams  Khan  the  son  of  Firoz,  and 
seized  upon  the  government. 

Shams  Khan  took  refuge  with  the  RAofc,}  and  having 
obtained  bis  assistance  he  attacked  N&grir.  Muj&hid  Khan 
being  unable  to  meet  the  attack  went  to  Sultan  Mahmiid.  The 
Sana  wished  to  throw  down  a  building  in  N&g6*r,§  but  Shams 
KMn  objected,  and  the  dispute  grew  so  warm  that  they  nearly 
came  to  a  fight.  The  R&na  went  off  in  anger  to  his  own 
country,  and  having  collected  an  army  he  returned  to  attack 
N&ger.     Shams  Khan  Bet  the  fort  of  Nag6r  in  order,  and  went 

•  This  ia  probably  a.  version  of  the  statement  in  the  "  Tarf  th-i  Alf  f "  as  to 
Hahmdd's  assembly  of  a  defensive  force  on  his  Frontier  in  S67  i.n.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  this  part  of  the  narrative  relates  to  thia  last-named  year 
than  to  6G5  ».h.  as  stated  in  the  text. 

t  According  to  the  "  Mirit-i-Ahmadf,"  Bnrhin-nd-din,  the  Saint,  died  in 
857  or  868  ;  this  mnst  be  at  least  approximately  correct,  for,  as  will  .be  seen, 
bis  son,  Shin  'A'lam,  thenoeforwajd  took  the  leadership  of  the  school  of 
devotees,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his  dav. 

I  Bans.  Kombha,  boo  of  Bind  Hdkal  (  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  and  Firishtah). 

§  This,  as  it  stands,  is  nnintelligibie.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  save  I  "  The  Bans 
promised  to  wrest  Nagor  from  Mujihid  Khan,  and  restore  it  to  Shams  Khan 
on  condition  of  his  throwing  down  the  top  of  the  battlements  of  the  fort.  His 
object  was  this.  Bans.  Hdkal  had  formerly  been  defeated  by  Ffrds  Khan 
and  pat  to  flight  with  a  loss  of  three  thonsand  Rajputs,  and  his  son  now 
thought  that  if  he  removed  the  upper  battlements  from  the  fortifications,  the 
world  would  say,  '  Although  Kini  Hdkal  ran  away,  his  son  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  fort.'  The  wretched  Shams  Khan  had  no  option  but  to  accede.  .  .  . 
After  the  place  was  taken,  the  Rani  sent  to  require  the  f  olfilment  of  the  con- 
dition. Shams  Shin  called  a  meeting  of  his  nobles  and  officers  and  laid  the 
matter  before  them.  They  said,  •  Would  to  God  that  Firdi  Khan  had  left  a 
daughter,  for  then  the  honour  of  his  family  would  have  been  saved.'  Shams 
Khan  proudly  answered  the  Hini,  '  That  heada  must  fall  before  the  battle- 
taunt!  came  down.'  The  Bina  then  retired  to  hie  country. "  Firishtah  gives 
the  same  account,  and  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  "  Tir£kh-i-Alfi." 
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to  wait  upon  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dm  and  seek  his  aid.  He  took 
with  him  his  daughter  and  gave  her  to  the  Sultan  to  wife. 
Kutb-ud-dm  sent  Rai  A'mi  Chand  Manik  and  Malik  Gadai, 
with  other  nobles  and  an  army,  to  relieve  the  fort  of  Nagor, 
but  he  kept  Shams  Khan  near  himself.  The  nobles  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Rana  near  "Nagor.  Many  Musnlmans  received 
the  honour  of  martyrdom,  and  numberless  infidels  went  their 
way  to  hell,  but  victory  declared  for  neither.  The  Rana 
plundered  the  town  of  Nagor  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  then 
retired  to  bis  own  country.* 

In  the  year  860  (a.d.  1456)  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dm  led  forth 
his  army  against  the  country  of  the  Rana  to  avenge  the 
ravaging  of  Nag6>.  On  his  way  he  was  waited  on  by  Khatia 
Deorah  Rajah  of  Sirfhi,  who  came  to  complain  that  the  Rana 
had  taken  from  him,  by  force,  the  fort  of  A'bu,  which  had  been 
the  abode  and  refuge  of  his  ancestors,  and  entreated  the  Sultan 
to  right  him  by  recovering  it.  The  Saltan  deputed  Malik 
Sha'bau  'Imad-ul-Mulk  to  wrest  the  fort  out  of  the  bands  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Rana  and  to  make  it  over  to  Khatia.  The 
Malik  had  never  been  employed  in  such  a  service  before.  He 
went  in  among  narrow  and  difficult  passes  in  the  hills  in  an 
unsoldierly  manner,  and  the  enemy  opposed  his  advance  and 
poured  down  on  him  on  all  sides  from  the  heights,  and  he  was  de- 
feated with  the  Iosb  of  many  men.f  When  this  news  reached  the 
Sultan  he  was  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  K6inbhalniir,  J 

*  According  to  tbe  "  Tarfkh-i-Alfi "  Sharaa  Kh&n.  went  with  this  foroa  and 
was  decidedly  worsted,  and  Firishtah  has  the  same  story. 

t  According  to  the  "  T&rikh-i-Alff  "  Sha'bin  simply  failed  in  redlining 
A'bu,  and,  after  Buffering  heavy  losses,  was  recalled.  Firishtah  takes  no 
notice  of  the  episode.  According  to  the  "  Tub.  Akbarf,"  Sha'bin  failed,  and, 
losing  many  men,  the  8nltin  reoalled  him,  ordering  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
A'bu  for  tbe  present,  bnt  to  promise  Khatii  De'o'rab  that  he  would  deal  with 
A'bu  on  another  occasion. 

I  According  to  Firiahtah,  the  "Tab.  Akbarf,"  and  tbe  "  Tarfkh-i-Alff," 
Kutb-ud-dm  first  marched  against  Birdhf,  the  Rajah  of  wbiuh  plaos  oame  out 
and  gave  battle,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  was  defeated.  Kutb-nd-dfn 
then  pressed  on  against  Kombhilmfr,  sending  out  detachments  to  ravage  the 
country  as  be  advanced.  On  reaching  Krimbh&lmfr  he  sat  down  before  it, 
and  Bani  Kombhi  oame  out  and  gave  battle.  (The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi  "  says  two 
days  after  Kntb-ud-dio's  arrival.)  Khdmbhalmfr  was  one  of  the  thirty-two 
fortresses  erected  by  Bini  Kdmbha  (Tod's  "  Rajasthan,"  oh.  8). 
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and  Rana"  Kombha  came  down  from  bis  fort  and  made  an 
attack,  bat  he  was  defeated  with,  heavy  loss,  and  retired  to 
his  stronghold. 

Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  invested  K6mbhalmir  and  sent  oat 
detachments  to  ravage  the  country.  It  is  said  that  it  was  so 
frequently  and  completely  plundered  that  not  a  single  head  of 
cattle  was  left  in  the  home  of  any  Hindu,  and  slaves,  male 
and  female,  beyond  count  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers. 
Kombha  was  helpless  and  begged  for  pardon.  He  sent  a 
suitable  tribute,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  engagement 
never  again  to  attack  Nagor  or  invade  the  territories  of  Islam. 
The  Sultan  then  returned  to  his  capital,  and  gave  himself  np 
to  splendid  festivities  and  pleasures. 

In  course  of  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Saltan  Mah- 
miid  Khilji,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  strife  among  the 
people  of  Mam  resulted  in  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
infidels,  and  that  it  was  expedient,  in  accordance  with  the 
precept  that  "  believers  should  be  brothers,"  that  they  should 
enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  each  other,  and  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  repression  of  the  infidels,  especially  Ran  6 
Kombha,  who  had  so  often  wronged  Musulm&ns.  Mahmud 
Khilji  proposed  that  he  should  assail  him  on  one  side,  and 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-dm  on  the  other;  thus  they  would  utterly 
destroy  him,  and  they  could  then  divide  his  country  between 
them.  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dm  accepted  the  proposal,  and  a 
treaty  in  accordance  therewith  was  duly  executed.* 

In  the  year  861  (a.d.  1457)  Kutb-nd-din  led  an  army 
against  Rana  Kombha.  Mahmud  Khilji  advanced  on  the  other 
Bide  till  he  reached  the  town  of  Mandiadr ;    while  Sultan 

•  Firiahtah  says  the  embassy,  of  which  one  TAj  Khdn  was  chief,  reached 
Kotb-ud-dfn  on  his  return  towards  Gujarat.'  The  "  Tar£kh-i-Alff  "  especially 
oalla  this  a  fresh  treaty ;  probably  the  object  of  the  first  treaty  of  858  a. a. 
waa  reaUy  only  to  ounclode  peace  between  themselves.  The  present  one  was 
directed  against  the  Rana  of  Chitiir.  Firishtah  says  the  treaty  waa  executed 
at  (or  near)  Champanfr.  The  "  Tabakat-i-Akbarf  "  Rives  the  names  of  the 
noblea  who  negotiated  the  treaty :  on  behalf  of  Mali  mud,  Shekh  Nizam-ud-  din 
and  Malik-ul-'Ulomfi  i  on  Kntb-  iid-  din's  aide,  Eaaf  Hisam-od-din. 
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Kutb-ud-dfn  advanced  by  N&dot  and  Bfilasanwah.  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din's  first  operation  was  to  reduce  the  fort  of  A'bii, 
which  he  made  over  to  KhatiS.  Deorah.  From  thence  he 
advanced  upon  E6mbhalmir  and  ravaged  all  its  territories.  At 
that  time  Hand  K6mbhi  was  in  the  fort  of  Chitor,  and  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din  marched  thither.  The  R&na  came  out  of  Chitor 
with  forty  thousand  horse  and  two  hundred  elephants,  and, 
occupying  the  narrow  defiles  and  rugged  positions,  gave  battle. 
It  is  said  that  fighting  went  on  for  five  days,  and  that  a  cup*  of 
water  was  sold  for  five  pkadiyaa,  equivalent  in  that  neighbour- 
hood to  twelve  Murddi  tankahs.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
Musulman  army  gained  the  victory,  and  the  Rana,  baffled  and 
defeated,  returned  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  pale  face  to  Chitor. t 

The  Snlt&n  followed  him  and  invested  the  fortress,  and  in 
the  end  the  representatives  of  B.&na  Kombhd,  son  of  Mokal, 
came  to  beg  forgiveness  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan.  A  suitable 
tribute.!  was  taken,  and  the  Rfi.na'  made  a  covenant  that  he 
would  never  again  molest  Nagor.  The  Saltan  then  returned 
to  his  capital,  §  and  Sultan  Mahmud  went  homewards,  having 
received  from  the  Rana  the  district  of  Mandisor  and  several 
other  parganahs  adjacent  to  the  territories  of  M&lwah.|| 

Six  months  later  Ranfi  K6mbb.fi,  broke  the  treaty,  and  set 
forth  to  plunder  Nago*r.  Intelligence  of  this  reached  Malik 
Sha'ban  'Imfid-ul-Mulk  at  midnight.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
Sultan's  private  apartments  and  asked  for  him.     He  was  told 

*  Borne  MBS.  read,  "a  poppy-head  foil,''  ••«■  "  a  mere  thimbleful." 

t  The  *'  Tab.  Akbarf "  says  the  fighting  lasted  only  one  day ;  the  battle 
was  drawn.  The  next  day  the  Eiai  withdrew  into  the  fort  and  sued  for 
peace.  The  "  Tarfkh-i-Alff  "  gives  no  partianlarn,  bat  Firiflhtah  speaks  of 
two  battles,  one  near  Sirrfhf,  another  near  Chitor. 

t  Firishteh  says  fourteen  maonda  of  gold,  tiro  elephant!,  and  other  valua- 
bles) the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  four  mannds  of  gold,  several  elephants,  and  other 
things;  the  " Tarfkh-i-Alfi,"  four  maonds  of  gold,  two  elephants,  fifty 
homos,  and  precious  staffs. 

S  The  "  Tarfkh-i-Alfi  "  seems  rather  to  Intimate  that  Kutb-ud-din  made 
his  own  terms  and  left  Mahmud  to  shift  for  himself. 

||  Hani  Kumbha's  view  of  these  transactions  has  been  put  on  record  by 
himself  on  the  celebrated  "  pillar  of  victory  "  which  he  erected  at  Chitor. 
See  FerguBson's  "  History  of  Architecture,"  and  Thomas's  "Chronioles  of  the 
Patban  Kings,"  p.  264.  He  claimed  to  have  captured  Mahmud  of  Halwab  | 
sec  Tod' a  "  BiijasUiio, "  vol.  i.  ch.  8. 
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that  the  Sultan  was  sleeping.  "  Wake  him,"  he  said.  The 
servants  replied  that  they  dared  not  do  bo.  The  wazir  entered 
the  king's  bed-room  and  pressed  his  feet.  The  Sultan  started 
np  and  said,  "  What  is  it  ?  "  The  wazir  replied,  "It  is  your 
slave,  Sha'ban."  The  Saltan  asked  if  there  was  any  news. 
Sha'ban  answered,  "  Yes."  "  Tell  it  at  once,"  said  the  Saltan, 
and  the  wazir  said :  "  The  news  has  just  come  that  the 
accursed  Kombha,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  is  again  marching 
against  Nagor ;  let  the  order  be  given  this  moment  for  the 
alarm  to  be  beaten,  and  ride  outside  the  city  with  your  troops. 
Then  the  Ranft,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it,  will  at  once  march 
back  and  will  not  attempt  this  place  again.  Otherwise  the 
mischief  will  spread  far  and  wide.  Now  is  the  time  to  devise 
means  to  stop  it."  The  king  said,  "  I  have  a  sick  head-ache,* 
and  am  unable  to  ride."  The  wazir  said,  "  You  can  go  in  a 
pdlH."  So  the  Sultan  got  into  a  pdlki  and  commanded  the 
march  towards  Kombhalmir  at  once.  The  Rani's  spies 
informed  him  of  this  movement,  and  he,  on  hearing  of  it, 
retained  to  his  country. 

In    862)    (a.d.   1468)    Kutb-ad-din  the  Saltan  moved  to 

*  The  expression  used  signifies  a  head-ache  produced  by  drunkenness. 
Firishtah  says  that  the  Sultan  could  not  be  got  Oat  of  his  capital  at  all ;  but 
that  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  moved  the  troops  on  one  march  ;  bnt  the  troops  were  not 
equipped  for  the  campaign  till  after  a  month's  halt  there,  and  ears  that 
Kutb-ud-dfn  returned  to  AhmadibM  when  the  Rani,  withdrew.  The 
"  Tarfkh  "  gives  nearly  the  same  star;,  bat  pats  it  in  862  a.h.,  and  makes  the 
Bultan  continue  his  march  in  spite  of  the  Rami's  withdrawal,  and  connects 
this  affair  with  the  foray  against  Sirdhf,  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  text.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  separates  the  two  events,  and  places  the  first 
in  861  i.H.,  making  the  Saltan  return  to  Ahmadabad,  and  says  that  he  moved 
against  Sirdbf  at  the  eammenctmeitt  of  862  A.H. 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  speaks  of  this  campaign  as  follows :  Kutb-ad-dfu 
marched  towards  6iro"hf  with  the  intention  of  punishing  KdmbhS  ;  the  Rajah 
of  BirdLi,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  R&na  Kombha  fled  to  the  hills  (this 
was  not,  apparently,  Khatfi  Dedrah),  and  the  Sultan  for  the  third  time  burnt 
Siro'hi,  and  plundered  the  towns  (in  the  neighbourhood j .  He  then  sent  a 
detachment  to  lay  waste  the  territories  of  the  E4na  Kombha,  and  himself 
moved  upon  Kombhalmir-  On  his  way  he  heard  that  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji 
had  marched  upon  Chitor  by  way  of  Handisdr,  and  had  occupied  all  the 
districts  dependent  on  it.  Saltan  Eutb-ud-din  pnahed  on  straight  in  pursuit 
of  Rana  Korobhi,  and  shut  him  ap  in  Kombhalmir.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
time  he  discovered  that  to  reduce  the  fort  would  be  a  very  difficult  business, 
so  be  raised  the  siege  and  marched  towards  Chitor.  After  ravaging  the 
country  in  that  neighbourhood  he  retained  to  UmtaMMd     To  every  soldier 
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Sirohi,  and  from  thence  he  entered  the  country  of  the  K&na,  and 
having  laid  it  waste,  returned  home.  The  Sultan  was  now  in 
the  decline  of  life,*  and  on  the  20th  of  Rajabf  he  died.  He 
had  reigned  eight  years,  six  months,  and  thirteen  days. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  daughter  of  J&m  Jiin  of  Sindf 
gave  birth  to  Fateh  Khan,  another  daughter  (of  the  Jam) 
was  married  to  Shah  'A lam.  She  also  had  children.§  Shah 
Bhikan  was  her  son.  "When  the  SultaVs  wife  told  her  sister 
the  news,  the  latter  begged  Shah  'A'lam  to  send  for  the  hoy  to 
her  house,  lest  any  harm  should  happen  to  him.  Fateh  Khan's 
mother  kept  him  most  carefully  in  that  house ;  but  they  were 
in  perpetual  anxiety  for  fear  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dm.  At  last 
one  day  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  in  an  idle  moment  bethought  him 
of  Fateh  Khan,  and  asked  where  he  was ;  they  told  him  that 
he  was  with  his  maternal  aunt  in  the  house  of  Shah  'A'lam, 
and  that  the  Saint  treated  him  with  the  utmost  regard.  On 
hearing  this  the  Sultan  became  jealous  and  angry,  and  took  a 
dislike  to  Fateh  Khan.  One  day  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Saint,  which  revealed  his  real  intentions,  to  the  effect  that, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  was  to  -  send  Fateh  Khan  to  the 


who  lost  a  horse  daring  the  campaign  he  paid  its  value  from  his  own  treasury , 
and  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  oironraetanoes  of  his  men.  Bins  KtimbbA 
sent  messengers  after  the  Saltan  begging  forgiveness  for  his  offences.  The 
Sult&n  granted  pardon  and  sent  the  messengers  back  happy.  In  the  year 
863  a.h.  he  again  prepared  to  take  the  field,  but  fell  ill.  The  account  of 
Firieh tah  is  an  abstract  of  this  account.  The  "  MIrAt -i-Ahm&dj  "  follows  the 
"  Tarfkh-i-Alff  "  in  making  the  hut  expedition  against  Sirdhf,  the  continua- 
tion of  Kntb-nd-dfn's  effort  when  roused  by  the  Kini's  maroh  to  Sig6r.  As 
stated  in  note  ||  p.  151,  the  Bind  has  given  his  version  of  these  occurrences 
on  the  magnificent  "  pillar  of  victory,"  which  he  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
them  at  Chitdr.     Bee  Fargusson's  "History  of  Architecture,"  vol.  il  p.  686. 

*  This  sentence,  as  it  stands,  is  unintelligible.  The  SultSn  was  (as  the 
"  Tarfkh-i- Alff  "  eipressly  says)  only  twenty-eight  years  and  a  few  months 
old ;  perhaps  it  merely  means  "  his  health  began  to  break  up,"  as  was  likely, 
from  his  debauched  habits,  to  be  the  case. 

t  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  lithographed  edition,  and  fits  in  with  the 
dates  of  D&ud's  accession  and  deposition,  but  all  the  MSB.  have  "3rd 
Rajab." 

1  Jim  Jun  may  perhaps  be  the  king  called  Raidan  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
"  Tarfkh-  i-Ma'aauni."  The  date  would  suit,  and  the  spelling  of  the  name 
seems  to  be  doubtful  ("  Mahomedan  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  230). 

§  In  what  follows  the  language  is  slightly  condensed,  and  one  unmeaning 
anecdote,  a  very  short  one,  is  omitted. 
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Sultan*  Sh6h  'Alam  replied  that  the  boy  had,  in  fear  of  hie 
life,  sought  refuge  with  the  darveshes,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  becoming  in  them  to  seize  him  and  make  him  over  to  the 
Sultan.  "Yon,''  be  said,  "  are  lord,  but  in  any  case  he  is  still  your 
brother."  The  Sultan  sent  spies  to  watch,  and  himself  left  the 
city  and  moved  out  to  the  palace  of  Malik  Nur,t  which  was 
near  Rasulabad,  where  the  Saint  lived,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  seize  Fateh  Khan  when  bis  spies  brought  him  informa- 
tion of  him.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  Rani  Rup  Manjari,  his 
favourite  wife,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Shah  'A'lam's,  with  a  party 
of  eunuchs  to  visit  the  Saint,  and  desired  her  to  inquire  for 
Fateh  Khan  and  to  bring  him  away,  and  if  she  saw  him  she 
was  to  seize  him  and  carry  him  off.  The  Rani  saw  Fateh  Khan 
sitting  by  the  Saint,  and  she  ran  to  him,  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  and  tried  to  drag  him  away.  The  Saint  smiled  and  said, 
"  To-day,  Bibi,  you  take  Fateh  Khan  by  the  hand,  but  one  day 
he  shall  take  you  by  the  hand."  [Eventually,  on  the  death  of 
Kutb-ud-din,  Rani  Rup  Manjari  was  married  to  Fateh  Khan, 
who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  entitled  Mahmud  Shih, 
and  so  the  Saint's  prediction  was  fulfilled.]  When  she  heard 
this  the  Rani  let  Fateh  Kb  an  go,  and  excused  herself  to  Shah 
'Alam.  She  came  to  the  King  and  said,  "  I  found  him,  but  I 
did  not  get  him." 

Another  day  the  spies  brought  intelligence  that  Fateh  Khan 
was  in  a  certain  chamber  reading  to  Shah  'Alam.  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din  at  once  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and,  galloping  up, 
was  about  to  enter  in  haste,  when  one  of  the  doorkeepers, 
named  Mukbil,  stopped  him.  "  Do  you  stop  me  in  paying  my 
respects  to  the  Saint?"  the  Sultan  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 
When  Shah  'A'lam  heard  it,  he  called  out :  "  Mukbil,  let  him 
pass!"  and  he  said  to  Fateh  Khan,    "From   a  young  man 

*  This  fact  hIiowb  something  of  the  social  pcnition  of  these  holy  men,  and 
both  exemplifies  and  explains  to  some  extent  the  great  political  influence 
which  they  seem  to  have  exercised. 

t  Some  MSB.  have,  instead  of  Malik  Nur,  "  WahMpux"  j  others,  "  Kamad- 
pur,"  and  "  Kahf dpdr." 
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become  a  little  old  one.'*  At  once  Fateh  Khan's  appearance 
was  changed,  and  to  Sultan  Kuth-ud- din's  eyes  lie  appeared  an 
old  man,  with  white  heard  and  eyebrows  and  a  bent  back.  Fateh 
Khan  was  then  ten  years  old.  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  sat  down 
on  the  carpet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  cast  his  eyes  all  over  the 
chamber,  but  could  see  no  one  except  the  Saint  and  the  old  man. 
So  he  was  ashamed  and  went  away,  and  rebuked  his  spies. 

[Sultan  Mahmud  used  to  say,*]  In  those  days  they  were 
accustomed  to  dress  me  in  girl's  clothes,  lest  anyone  should 
see  me  accidentally,  for  the  search  after  me  on  behalf  of  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din  was  extremely  active.  One  day  I  was  hidden  on  the 
top  of  a  house  with  my  nurse ;  spies  gave  information  to  the 
Sultan,  and  he  ran  up  intending  to  kill  me.  They  told  the  Saint, 
who  only  said,  "  It  is  ill  done,  but  how  will  he  take  the  tiger  ?  " 
The  Sultan  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  my  nurse  cried  out, "  This 
is  the  daughter  of  so-and-so,  a  Bukhari  Said."  The  Sultan 
loosed  my  dress,  and  seeing  that  my  person  was  that  of  a  girl, 
let  me  go.  He  went  away  and  told  his  boon  companions,  who 
said,  "  Yon  should  in  any  case  have  brought  the  child  away  "  ; 
so  he  returned  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  when  my  hand 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  tiger's  paw.  The  Sultan  dropped 
it  at  once,  and  ceased  to  pursue  roe  any  more. 

After  this  the  Sultan's  ill-feeling  against  Shah  'A'lam 
increased  day  by  day,  but  he  did  not  openly  display  it.  At 
last,  Bibi  Mirgi,  the  Saint's  wife,  died,  and  he  sent  this 
message  to  Bibi  Moghali :  "  While  your  sister  was  alive,  a 
marriage  between  us  was  unlawful;  now  it  is  expedient  that 
you  accept  another  house  here  in  exchange  for  your  own."  On 
receiving  this  message,  Bibi  Moghali  was  much  disturbed,  and 
overcome  with  care  and  grief;  but  the  Jam  J6nanf  of  Sind,  who 

•  Those  worda  are  necessary  though  the;  do  not  appear  in  the  text,  ae  the 
Sultan  18  made  to  apeak  in  tho  first  person.  This  story  occurs  in  all  the  best 
texts  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi,"  otherwise  it  might  seem  that  the  passage 
was  an  interpolation. 

t  "  Jam  Firiiz  "  in  some  MSB.,  which  also  give  her  father's  name  as  Jim 
Jiman,  the  Jam  Jun  before  mentioned.  The  passage  is  a  little  doubtful,  as 
the  MBS.  differ ;  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  Jam  interfered  and 
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was  her  uncle,  expressed  to  her  that,  in  the  first  place,  both  her 
father  and  her  mother  had  originally  designed  her  for  Sh&h 
'Alain.  The  fact  was  that  Jam  Jaunan  had  two  daughters,  Bibi 
Moghali,  and  Bibi  Mirgi.  Bibi  Mirgi  he  betrothed  to  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din,  and  Bibi  Moghali  to  Shah  'Alam.  Sultan 
Mohamad  heard  of  the  great  beauty  of  Bibi  Moghali,  and 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  bribes,  got  the  Jam's  envoys  to 
give  Bibi  Moghali  to  him,  and  to  make  over  Bibi  Mirgi  to 
Shah  'Alam.  Shah  'A'lam  complained  to  his  father,  Burhan- 
ud-din,  who  said,  "  My  sou,  it  is  fated  that  you  should  marry 
both  of  them."  Eventually  the  Saint  conceived  an  affection 
for  Bibi  Moghali;  so  his  father's  words  came  true,  for  he 
married  her.  She  waited  upon  him,  as  if  desperately  in  love 
with  him,  or  like  a  slave  girl,  and  he,  charmed  with  her  sweet 
disposition  and  great  beauty,  grew  very  fond  of  her.  It  so 
happened  that  one  day,  being  on  such  easy  terms  with  him,  she 
went  into  his  private  room  and  laid  her  face  against  his  curly 
hair.  When  he  felt  it  he  expressed  himself  greatly  delighted, 
and  told  her  to  ask  for  anything  she  wished.  She  said : 
"  Fateh  Khan  desires  to  be  established  in  the  place  of  his 
ancestors.  If  it  be  an  unbecoming  desire,  pardon  it,  for  it  is 
mine  also."  The  Saint  replied  :  "  It  has  been  already  deter- 
mined that  Fateh  Khan  shall  have  the  kingdom  of  Gujarfit, 
and  this  will  shortly  come  to  pass ;  and,  certainly,  if  he  had 
dpne  anything  unbecoming,  for  your  sake  I  would  pardon 
all." 

When  Bibi  Moghali  was  married  to  Shah  'Alam,  the  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din  took  it  very  ill ;  and  what  was  already  in  his 
heart  began  to  show  itself,  and  he  commenced  to  quarrel  with 
the  Saint  and  to  complain  of  him.  One  day,  when  excited  with 
wine,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  gave  orders  to  plunder 
Rasul&b&d.    Men  collected  in  knots,  and  looked  at  each  other; 

recommended  the  marriage.  The  chronology,  however,  does  not  seem  to  imit 
the  alleged  intervention  of  Jim  Ffrdi.  Apparently,  if  the  story  be  true,  the 
two  Jinn  should  be  Jim  Bangor  and  Jim  Niuida,  or  Niiim-ad-din. 
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but  no  one  would  begin.  The  Sultan  himself  set  the  example, 
and  galloping  his  horse  about,  by  tongne  and  hand  he  urged 
on  the  plunder  of  the  town.  God  Almighty  so  ordained  that 
an  infuriated  camel  appeared ;  the  King  slashed  at  it  with  his 
sword  but  miased  it,  and  cut  his  own  knee ;  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  they  put  him  into  a  pdlki  and  carried  him  to  his 
palace.  He  died  on  the  third  day*  People  say  that  this  was 
not  really  a  camel,  but  the  Angel  of  Death  who  assumed  the 
form  of  the  camel.  Indeed,  it  is  commonly  said  that  it  was  a 
phantom  camel  which  appeared  on  that  day.  They  say,  too, 
that  the  sword  was  the  same  weapon  which  ShtLh  'A'lam  gave 
to  Saltan  Kutb-ud-din  when  he  went  out  to  do  battle  with 
Mahmud  Khilji,  as  has  been  already  related  above. 

Other  accounts  are  given  of  his  death.  It  is  said  that  one 
day  he  wanted  to  take  his  ladies  to  view  the  city  of  Ahmad- 
ab&d,  and  gave  orders  that  every  male  should  go  out  of  the 
city.  He  took  bis  ladies  from  street  to  street,  when  suddenly 
be  saw  a  man.  In  a  great  rage  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck 
at  him,  but  the  man  supped  away,  and  the  King  cut  his  own 
knee.     The  wound  caused  his  death. 

Another  story  is,  that  his  wound  was  painful  and  got  worse 
and  worse.  One  day,  while  in  agony,  he  looked  from  an  upper 
room  of  his  palace,  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  S&bar. 
He  saw  a  wood-cutter  with  a  great  bundle  of  wood,  which  he 
carried  over  the  river,  with  great  difficulty,  on  his  head.  On 
reaching  the  bank,  he  threw  down  his  load,  drew  out  a  dry 
crust  from  his  waist-cloth,  and  pulling  up  a  few  onions  he  ate 
them  with  great  relish  and  enjoyment,  and  drank  water  from 
the  river  to  bis  satisfaction.  Then  he  fell  asleep  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree.     The  King  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  that  I  could  give  my 

•  Neither  the  "Tab.  Akbarf,"  S4rinhtah,  or  the  "  Terikh-i.Alff,"  ascribe 

Kutb-ud-din's  death  to  anything  Have  natural  canned.  The  first  named, 
indeed,  particularly  says  that  when  taken  ill  he  went  to  Batdh,  to  the  Saint 
"  Kutb  ' A'lam,"  and  prayed  for  a  son,  but  was  informed  in  reply  that  he 
should  be  suooeeded  bj  his  brother.  These  tales,  told  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Mil-it- i-Aimadi,"  are  dearly  intended  to  glorify  the  darreihes  generally 
and  the  Bukhirf  Baida  in  particular. 
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sovereignty  to  this  wood-cutter,  and  that  I  might  have  his 
health  and  his  labour." 

The  author  of  the  "Bahadar  Shahi"  states  that  the 
daughter  of  Shams  Khan,  wife  of  the  Sultan,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  her  father,  poisoned  the  Sult&n,  in  order  that  Shams 
Khan  might  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat.  When  the 
Sultan  was  at  the  point  of  death  his  nobles  killed  Shams 
KMn*  and  his  mother  gave  orders  for  the  handmaids  to  tear 
the  wife  to  pieces.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
common  stories  and  the  statement  in  the  "  Bah&dar  Shahi." 
It  may  be  that  after  the  King  was  wounded  the  poison  was 
administered.    But  God  knows  the  truth,  f 

•  Borne  MSB.  of  the  "  Mirat-i-fiikandarf  "  say  that  ths  Sultan  gave  the  order 
himself,  and  make  him  assign  as  a  reason  that  his  death  was  brought  about 
by  the  machinations  of  the  darveshes — insinuating  that  Shams  Khan  was  their 
tool.  Bat  the  majority  of  MS3.  run  aa  in  the  tout,  and  this  form  of  the 
story  obtains  alike  in  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"   Firishtah,  and  "  Tirfkh-i-Alfi." 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  adds  that  he  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  oE 
Mohamad  Shtih,  to  which  some  copies  add,  "in  the  Manik  Chdk."  This 
would,  at  course,  be  the  khatfrah  of  Muhamad  II.,  his  father.  Firishtah 
also  says  he  was  buried  in  Muhamad  Shah's  mausoleum.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  " 
praises  his  valour,  but  says  that  in  anger,  and,  especially  when  under  the 
influenco  of  liquor,  he  was  reckless  in  shedding  blood,  and  that  he  did  man; 
cruel  things. 
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CHAPTER    TH. 

SUI/TAN   DAtJD,    A  BBLATIVE   Of  SOLTAS   KtJTB-UD-DfN. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Kutb-ud-din,  he  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  relations,*  Sultan  Daud  Shah,  who 
ascended  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  wazirs  and  amirs. 
He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  23rd  day  of  Eajab,  and  was 
dethroned  at  the  close  of  the  month.  He  had  hardly  obtained 
authority  when  he  held  out  to  a  carpet-spreader,  who  had  been 
his  neighbour  before  he  attained  to  the  throne,  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  title  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  notwithstanding  that  the 
noble  'Imfid-ul-Mulk  was  his  permanent  wazir.  About  the 
same  time  he  promised  to  elevate  another  low  fellow  to  the  title 
of  Burhan-ul-Mulk,  although  Burhao-ul-Mulk  was  the  amir-ul- 
umrd  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din,  and  was  alive  and  well.  These 
two  base  fellows  allowed  their  expectations  to  become  known, 
and  the  ministers  and  great  nobles  said,  "  If  he  does  such 
things  before  his  authority  is  established,  what  will  he  do 
afterwards  ?  "  He  got  together  all  the  plate  and  the  rich  stuffs 
manufactured  (for  the  king)  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmad, 
and  he  instituted  an  inquiry  into  most  trifling  accounts, f  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  and  caused  the 

*  The  two  best  MSS.,  A  and  Hydr.,  have  this  reading ;  the  lithograph  and 
the  other  three  MSB.  have  Daud,  the  eon  of  Saltan  Ahmad. 

t  The  expression  literally  ia,  "  into  the  accounts  of  dried  figs  and  oranges  "I 
Mnzaffar  Shah  began  hie  reign    (as  Bultaii)  more   than   fifty  yean  before 
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balances  to  be  paid  into  bis  own  treasury.  The  first  order 
which  he  gave  was  for  reducing  the  grain  of  the  pigeons  and 
the  oil  of  the  lamps. 

When  the  nobles  saw  this,  they  said,  "  A  character  like  this 
is  nnflt  for  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat,"  and  they  determined 
upon  raising  to  the  throne  Fateh  Khan,  half-brother  of  Sultan 
Kntb-ud-din,  who  bore  the  marks  of  dignity  and  majesty  on 
his  brow.  They  deputed  'Ala-ul-Mulk  biu  Suhrab  to  com- 
municate with  Her  Majesty  Bibi  Moghali,  mother  of  Fateh 
Khan.  The  Bfbi  at  first  refused  *  but  'Ala-ul-Mulk  urged  that 
there  was  no  one  else  worthy  of  the  throne  of  Gujarat,  and 
that  she  ought  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  In  the  end  'Ala- 
ul-Mulk  placed  Fateh  Khan  on  horseback  and  conducted  him 
in  royal  state  towards  the  Bhadar.  (The  people  of  Gujarat 
call  the  royal  palace  "  Bhadar.")  The  ministers  and  nobles 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  and,  having  saluted  him  as  king,  they 
gave  him  the  title  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Shah  and  offered  their 
congratulations.  When  they  reached  the  Bhadar,  the  noise  of 
the  drums  and  trumpets  reached  the  ears  of  Sultan  Daiid,  and 
he  inquired  what  had  happened.  They  told  him  that  the 
nobles  had  made  Fateh  Khan  king,  and  were  bringing  him  to 
take  his  seat  on  the  royal  throne.  Sultan  Daud  got  out  of  a 
window  facing  the  river  Sabar,  and  went  into  hiding.  He 
reigned  only  seven  days.  ■  It  is  related  that  he  entered  as  an 
inquirer  into  the  monastery  of  Shekh  Adhau  Rumi,  and 
became  his  attendant ;  in  a  short  time  he  obtained  advance- 
ment (in  spiritual  rank).     He  soon  afterwards  died. 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 

REIGN   OP   S0LTAN    MAHMtiD    BfOARHA. 

Sclta'n  Di'n-fana'h  Mahmu'd  ascended  the  throne  on  a  Sunday, 
the  first  Sha'ban,  h.  863  (18th  of  June,  a.d.  1459).  He  added 
glory  and  lustre  to  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat,  and  was  the  best 
of  all  the  Gujarat  kings,  including  all  who  preceded,  and  all 
who  succeeded  him  ;  and  whether  for  abounding  justice  and 
generosity,  for  success  in  religious  war,  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  laws  of  Islam  and  of  Musulm&ns ;  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, alike  in  boyhood,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age;  for 
power,  for  valour,  and  victory — he  was  a  pattern  of  excel- 
lence. 

It  is  aaid  that  in  the  Hindu?  language,  as  spoken  by  the 
Hindus  of  Gujarat,  they  call  a  bullock  Blgarh,  because  its 
horns  stretch  out  right  and  left  like  the  arms  of  a  person  about 
to  embrace.  The  moustachios  of  the  Sultan  were  straight  and 
long  like  these  horns,  hence  he  obtained  the  cognomen  Btgarha. 
Some  say  that  in  Hindu!  bi  means  "  two,"  and  garh  "  a  fort." 
The  Sultan  took  the  forts  of  Jiinahgarh  and  Ch&mpfLuir,  and 
from  the  conquest  of  these  two  forts  he  was  called  Bigarha.* 

•  This  word  is  written  in  the  Persian  "j^e*  Bigarh  or  Btgarha.  The  second 
etymology  ubovo  given  suite  this  spelling  exactly,  SB  it  would  make  the  word 
come  from  the  Qujaritf  (or  Hindi)  words  ft  vi  (the  Sanskrit  f\  dot),  "  two," 
*nd  RT  yudh  (pronounced  yar-h),  "  a  fort,"  in  which  latter  word,  as  in  the 
name,  the  rowel  a  is  short.  The  other  etymology,  which  the  author  seems 
to  prefer,  and  which  ia  adopted  by  Anrangsib,  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  and  by 
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Notwithstanding  his  high  dignity  and  royalty,  he  had  an 
enormous  appetite,  The  full  daily  allowance  of  food  for  the 
Sultan  was  one  man  Gujarat  weight.  In  eating  this  he  put 
aside  five  sirs  of  boiled  rice,*  and  before  going  to  sleep  he  used 
to  make  it  up  into  a  pasty  and  place  one  half  of  it  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  his  couch  and  the  other  half  on  the  left,  so 
that  on  whichever  side  he  awoke  he  might  find  something  to 
eat,  and  might  then  go  to  sleep  again.  He  used  thus  to  eat 
several  times  every  night.  In  the  morning,  after  saying  his 
prayers,  he  took  a  cup  full  of  honey  and  a  cup  of  butter, 
with  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  golden  plantains  (or 
bananas).  He  often  used  to  say,  "If  God  had  not  raised 
Mali  mud  to  the  throne  of  Gujarat  who  would  have  satisfied 
his  hunger  ?  " 

He  was  thirteen  years,  two  months,  and  three  days  old 
when  he  began  to  reign.     After  the  manner  of  his  ancestors, 

the  early  European  traveller  Yarthenck,  would  seem  to  derive  it  from  bi, 
as  above,  and  the  Gnjarati  (or  Hindi)  HI  W  gddha  (pronounced  gdrha),  of 
which  Professor  Buhler  writes  as  follows : — "  ni  T  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  the  past 
perfect  participle  of  the  verb  5TTX  'to  snbmerge,'  '  to  penetrate.'  It  is  used 
aa  an  adjective,  and  means  '  strong,'  '  close,'  '  excessive,'  e.g.  as  in  the  common 
phrase,  '  a  close  embrace  '  JTTT*T  TlfWT^W  {gddham  dlinganam  or  gdrham 
dli  113071am).     It  occurs  in  these  and  some  other  meanings  in  all  the  modern 


Prakrits,  in  Gujarati  as  well  as  in  Marathf  and  I 

lindi.      Bnt  1   do  not  find   in 

the  dictionaries  the  meaning  '  intimate  friend.' 

However,  I  think  it  would  be 

Correct  to  say  gddha  miira,  'a  firm   or   intima 

i.e    friend.' "     Thus    it  would 

seem  the  word  Bigarha  might  be  need  in  the  j 

lense  of  "  a  double  embrace," 

or,  perhaps,  of   "  two  intimates,"  i.e.  intimate 

1  friends.     Sir   B.   Frere   has 

heard  it    used    aa    meaning    "an    intimate    trie 

nd"   (though   bnt  rarely)   in 

Gujarat,  and  in  Kiuloch  Forbes's  "  Bat  Mala," 
Veguroo  (i.e.  Bigaru),  which  is  rendered  as  "  the  long-horned  bull "  ("  Has 
Mali,"  vol.  i.  p.  359,  1st  ad.).  This  carries  the  application  of  the  term  a  step 
further  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  author.  The  shortening  or  "  clip- 
ping "  of  a  long  vowel  in  the  course  of  descent  ia  not  a  very  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  derivation  of  a  word  in  any  of  the  "modem  Prakrits,"  from  a 
Sanskrit  original;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  iu  I  his  case  the  word  has 
been  transliterated  into  Persian,  and  the  long  vowel,  even  if  it  existed,  might 
easily  (especially  if  not  strongly  accentuated),  have  been  dropped  in  the 
process.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  the  second  etymology  is  best  suited 
to  the  modern  orthography,  the  first  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  is 
supported  by  a  strong  preponderance  of  evidence. 

*  One  man,  Gujarat  weight,  equivalent  to  fifteen  lialddlf  tfn  ("  Mirat-i 
Ahmadi ").  A  similar  legend  exists  as  to  the  celebrated  Abn-1-Fasl,  only 
bis  allowance  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-two  «fr«  !  See  Blochmann  (on 
the  authority  of  the  Masir-ul-Umrii),  "  A'in.i-Akburi',"  introduction,  p.  xxviii. 
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he  bestowed  gifts  and  honours  upon  his  soldiers,  and  he  gave 
titles  to  several  persons. 

When  some  months  had  passed,  some  misguided  nobles, 
whose  names  were  Kabir-ud-din  Sult&ni,  entitled  Burhan-ul- 
MuLk,  Maulana  Khizr,  entitled  SaH-ul-Mulk,  Haraid  bin  lama'il, 
entitled  'Azd-ul-Mulk,  and  Khwajah  Muhamad,  entitled 
Hisam-ul-Mulk,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk,  whose  name  was  Malik<ShaJban,  and  aimed  at  depriving 
him  of  power.  One  morning  they  went  to  the  door  o£  the 
Sultan's  private  apartments  before  'Imad-ul-Mulk  got  there, 
and  said  that  'Imad-ul-Mulk  was  meditating  treason,  and  was 
intent  upon  raising  his  own  son,  Shahab-ud-din,  to  the  throne, 
after  which  he  would  do  whatever  he  pleased.  "We,"  said 
they,  "  are  the  cherished  dependants  of  your  throne,  and  how 
can  we  connive  at  such  proceedings?  It  behoves  your  Majesty 
to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom."  The  Sultan  asked  what 
it  meant,  and  they  told  him  his  (own)  death  or  close  confine- 
ment. The  Sultan  kept  silence.  When  'Imad-ul-Mulk  came 
to  the  Sultan's  apartment  these  nobles  seized  him,*  placed  a 
collar  on  his  neck,  and  fetters  on  his  feet,  and,  giving  him  in 
charge  of  five  hundred  of  their  own  trusted  followers,  they 
directed  them  to  keep  him  under  guard  on  the  roof  of  the 
darbdr  called  Bhadar.f  Having  thus  succeeded  to  their 
hearts'  content,  they  went  home  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
enjoyment. 

*  According  to  Firishtah  the  Bnltin  dissembled  when  ha  ordered  the  arrest 
of  his  minister;  but  the  language  of  the  other  accounts  seems  hardly  to 
warrant  this  assertion.  If  there  be  any  troth  in  the  accounts  which  have 
thus  oome  down  to  us,  Mali  mud  behaved  with  a  degree  of  oonrage  and  re- 
solution very  marvellous  for  a  boy  of  hie  age,  although  no  doubt  moat 
Indian  boys  of  that  age  would  be  considered  precocious  in  intellect  if  they 
were  European  boys.  Still,  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  attained  soon 
maturity  of  judgment  and  dissimulation  as  at  once  to  have  decided  on  his 
coarse  of  action,  and  to  have  deceived  a  number  of  men  of  the  world  regard- 
ing it.  He  was  probably  uncertain  what  to  do  at  first,  and  allowed  (or 
ordered)  the  arrest,  but,  when  he  had  been  more  fully  informed,  took  his 
part  decidedly  and  bravely. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Aibari,"  Imad-ul-Mulk  was  confined  "  on  the 
roof   of   the  Ahmadib&d  gate    of   the   Bhadar,"    which    makes  the    story 
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When  the  night  set  in,  'Abdullah,  the  master  of  the  elephants,* 
told  the  Sultan  that  the  apprehension  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  because  the  nobles  who  were 
friendly  to  him  were  preparing  for  flight,  and  the  refractory 
nobles  were  keeping  Habib  Khan,  the  Sultan's  uncle,  son  of 
Ahmad  Shah,  in  their  charge,  and  intended,  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, to  raise  a  revolt  against  the  Sultan  and  to  place  Habib 
Khan  upon  the  throne. f  On  hearing  this  statement  the  Sultan 
told  this  to  his  mother.  She  sent  for ' Abdullah  j  and  the  Sultan, 
after  administering  binding  oaths,  told  him  to  speak ;  and 
'Abdullah  repeated  what  he  had  before  stated.  The  Sultan 
summoned  some  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  Malik  Haji, 
Malik  Kalu,  and  Malik  'Am,  who  were  the  most  important 
and  most  loyal  of  his  supporters,  and  consulted  with  them. 
It  was  resolved  to  release  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  to  give  the 
houses  of  the  artful  treacherous  nobles  up  to  haldn  (that  is 
to  say,  to  plunder),  that  they  might  reap  the  reward  of  their 
own  acts. 

The  Sultan  ordered  Abdullah  to  bring  all  the  elephants 
fully  equipped  to  the  darbdr.  After  that  he  took  his  seat  upon 
the  throne,  and  told  Sharf-ul  Mulkto  bring"  that  traitor  Imad- 
ul-Mulk  from  his  prison-house  to  receive  punishment,  and  to  be 
made  a  warning  for  others."  Sharf-ul-Mulk  proceeded  ou  his 
errand,  but  the  guards  appointed  by  the  amirs  would  not  obey 
the  Sultan's  command.  Sharf-ul-Mulk  returned  and  reported 
the  state  of  affairs.  The  Sultan  himself  then  took  action.  He 
went  to  the  top  of  a  tower  of  the  Bhadar,  and  with  angry 
tone  and  loud  voice  commanded  them  to  bring  forth  Sha'ban 
'Imad-ul-Mulk.  When  the  guards  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Sultan,  they  had  no  option  save  to  take  the  Malik  out  of 
the  place  where  he  was  confined,  and  to  bring  him.  The 
Sultan  ordered  them  to  take  him  upstairs,  that  he  might  ask 

•  "Muter  of  the  elephants," — the  text  calls  him  thdhnah  the  "Tirfkh- 
i-AJfi  "  ddrighah  of  the  elephants. 

t  The  accession  of  Habfb  Kliin  wis,  according  to  Firishtah  and  "  Tirfkh- 
i-Alif,"  the  real  object  of  this  plot. 
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the  traitor  why  he  had  conceived  such  a  design,  regardless  of 
the  Sultan's  wrath.  When  they  reached  the  upper  Btory,  he 
ordered  them  to  take  the  fetters  off  the  Malik's  feet.  As 
soon  as  the  guards  perceived  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken, 
several  of  them  ran  off  to  inform  the  amirs,  and  others  stood 
humbly*  before  the  Sultan  and  stated  that  they  had  imprisoned 
the  Malik  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  what  they  had 
done  under  his  command  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  The  Sultan 
reassured  them. 

When  morning  broke,  the  Sultan  took  his  seat  upon  the 
roof  of  the  Bhadar,  and  intelligence  reached  the  disaffected 
amirx,  who  assembled  their  adherents  in  arms  and  moved  in 
order  of  battle  towards  the  gate  of  the  darb&r.  Altogether, 
with  the  nobles  and  personal  followers,  there  were  three  hun- 
dred men  in  attendance  on  the  King.  Some  of  them  said, 
"  Let  us  get  out  of  the  windows  towards  the  river  Sabar,  and 
escape  to  some  place  whence,  after  collecting  a  force,  we  may 
return."  The  King  stood  firm  and  lent  no  ear  to  these 
cowards  By  this  time  the  amirs  were  close  to  the  gate  of  the 
darbdr.  Malik  Sha'ban,  Haji  Malik,  and  Malik  Kali  sug- 
gested that  an  order  should  be  given  for  the  elephant-drivers 
to  charge  upon  this  rout  of  rebels,  and  they  will  all  fly  to- 
gether. The  Sultan  gave  orders  that  the  five  or  six  hundred 
elephants  should  charge  all  at  once.f  The  enemy's  force  was 
panic-struck,  and  the  amirs  fled.  Their  soldiers  cast  away 
their  arms,  dispersed,  and  crept  into  their  houses,  and  the 
amirs  made  their  way  out  of  the  city  and  scattered  in  different 
directions. 

Hisam-ul-Mulk  went  off  towards  Pattan,  where  his  brother. 


*  Literally  "  with  their  hands  joined,"  i.e.  in  »n  attitude  of  supplication. 

t  According  to  Firishtah,  who  quotes  a  certain  "  H&jf  Mnhamad  Kunda- 
hari,"  the  Snltin  had  only  two  hundred  elephants,  and  himself  accompanied 
the  charge  with  his  how  and  arrows.  This  seems  improbable  ;  bnt  the  fact 
that  in  the  narrow  streets  the  superior  numbers  of  the  rebels  availed  nothing 
against  the  elephants  is  a  valid  explanation  of  their  easy  defeat,  the  rather,  as 
he  explains,  that  the  elephant*  were  also  used  to  hold  the  various  approaches 
to  the  palace. 
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Rukn-ud-din,  was  Mir-gui*  Kabir-ud-din'Azd-ul-Mulk  took 
reftige  in  a  ravine  of  the  river  Sabar.f  There  he  was  recog- 
nised by  a  Rajput  whose  brother  he  had  pnt  to  death.  This 
man  cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it  to  the  Sultan,  and  it  was 
hung  up  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Burhan-ul-Mulk  was  corpu- 
lent and  could  not  fly.  He  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
by  way  of  Sarkhej,  to  a  place  which  is  now  called  Fattehpiir. 
There  he  turned  his  horse  loose  and  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself.  A  eunuch  who  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Shekh  Ahmad  Khattii,  recognised  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
took  him  to  the  Sultan,  who  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  under 
the  feet  of  elephants.  Maulana  Khizr  Safi-ul-Mulk  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Dili  to  be  kept  in  confinement.  But  as 
he  was  an  old  friend  of  Malik  Sha'ban,  that  nobleman  induced 
the  Sultan  to  pardon  him.  He  was  recalled  from  Dili  and  a 
pension  settled  upon  him.j 

The  Sultan  had  now  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  but  acting 
with  the  vigour  of  a  man  of  ripe  years  he  sent  his  enemies  into 
the  realms  of  non-existence,  and  righted  those  who  sought  for 
justice.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  orders 
carried  such  authority  that  no  one  dared  to  disobey.  When 
the  rebels  had  thus  trodden  the  road  of  annihilation  the  injured 
were  redressed.  Malik  Haji  waa  created  'Azd<ul-Mulk  and 
was  appointed  'A'riz  of  the  kingdom,  Malik  T6ghan  became 
Farhat-ul-Mulk,  Malik  Baha-ud-din  was  made  Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk, 
Malik  'Ain  was  promoted  to  the  title  of  Nizam*ul-Mulk,  Malik 
Sa'd  was  made  Burhan-ul-Mulk,  Malik  Ealu  became  'Imad-nl- 
Mulk,  Malik  Sarang  was  made  Mukklis-ul-Mulk,  and  after  a 
time  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity   of  Kiwam-u!  Mulk.§ 


•  MKrifte.    The  "  Tab.  Akbnri  "  says  Kotwdl. 

|  Went  among  the  grasiahn  with  only  one  attendant. 

J  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf ' '  says  that  Malik  Sha'bin,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  and  his  own  gnooass,  resigned  the  watfr'i  offloe,  and  retired  into 
private  life  with  a  pension. 

§  The  MSB.  C.  D.  alone  say  'Axd-al-Mnlk  was  appointed  'A'rii-al-Mamalik, 
bat  it  is  confirmed  by  the  "  Tab.  Akbari." 
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Fifty-two  other  officers  received  titles,  and  mansabs  and  par- 
ganafu  were  settled  upon  them. 

After  a  short  time  an  army  was  raised,  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din.  Gujarat  now  entered  upon  a  new 
and  unexampled  course  of  prosperity,  the  army  was  well  off, 
the  people  contented  ;  darveshes  worshipped  God  with  hearts 
at  ease,  traders  safely  carried  on  a  profitable  trade,  the  country 
was  everywhere  full  of  peace  and  security,  and  the  roads  were 
free  from  robbers.  No  one  had  any  cause  of  complaint,  and 
everyone  revelled  without  care  in  prosperity. 

A  rule  was  established  by  the  Sultan*  that  if  an  amir  or 
any  soldier  was  killed  in  battle  or  died  a  natural  death,  his 
j&gir  was  confirmed  to  his  son;  if  there  was  no  son,  half  of 
the  j&gir  was  given  to  the  daughter ;  and  if  there  was  no 
daughter,  a  suitable  provision  was  settled  upon  the  dependants, . 
so  that  there  might  be  no  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  said 
that  a  person  once  told  the  King  that  the  son  of  a  deceased 
amir  was  not  worthy  of  his  position.  The  King  answered, 
"The  position  will  make  him  worthy."  No  one  ever  made 
such  a  remark  again. 

The  reason  for  the  contented  condition  of  the  cultivators 
was  that  a  j&gir  could  not  be  taken  away  from  the  holder, 
unless  he  was  harsh  and  tyrannical.  When  regulations  were 
laid  down  there  was  no  deviation  from  them.  In  the  course  of 
the  reign  of  Mahmiid  the  Martyr,t  certain  experts  of  bis 
ministers  made  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  In  some  cases  they  found  an  increase  of  ten- 
fold, and  in  no  village  was  it  less  than  two  or  three-fold. 
Traders  were  contented,  because  traffic  on  the  roads  was  per- 
fectly safe  and  secure ;  there  were  no  thieves  or  robbers  in  the 
days  of  Sultan  Mahmiid.  Ministers  of  religion  were  satisfied, 
because  the  Sultan  was  their  disciple  and  devoted  follower, 

*  Thin  rale  probably  applied  onlj  to  those  who  were  killed,  or  died  while  in 
the  field,  or  died  of  wounds,  or  lickuen  contracted  on  a  campaign, 
t  t.(.  Mahmud  UI. 
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and  every  year  he  bestowed  increased  allowances  and  pensions 
od  them  in  recognition  of  his  victories,  and  their  allowances 
were  paid  in  whatever  place  they  wished.  Fine  sardis  and 
inns  were  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and 
splendid  colleges  and  mosques  were  raised.  The  artizans  were 
contented  because  tbe  Sultan  was  perfectly  just  and  generous 
and  righteous,  and  no  man  had  the  power  of  injuring  or 
threatening  to  injure  another.  Men  high  and  low  are  agreed, 
that  among  all  the  kings  of  Gujarat  there  never  was  one  like 
Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha ;  for  during  his  reign  nothing  was 
done  in  Gujarat  which  was  inconsistent  with  right  and  justice, 
security  and  prosperity.  He  conquered  two  great  forts,  Junah- 
garh  in  the  country  of  Sorath,  and  Champanir,  with  its  depen- 
dencies. In  both  he  abolished  the  customs  of  the  infidels  and 
.  introduced  the  laws  of  Islam ;  therefore,  until  the  Day  of 
Judgment  he  will  have  credit  for  everyone  that  was  circumcised 
and  embraced  Islam,  in  accordance  with  the  text,  "  He  who 
causes  the  circumcision  of  another  produces  circumcision  also 
in  himself."  The  Sultan  was  the  cause  of  their  turning  to 
Islam,  and  assuredly  the  circumcision  of  that  people  stands 
inscribed  against  his  name  in  the  great  book  of  account.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Sultan  Bahadar,  his  grandson,  exceeded 
him  in  military  glory,  but  he  had  not  the  same  ability  in 
administration.  As  regards  the  combination  of  capacity  for 
both,  Sultan  Mahmud  was  without  a  peer.  What  a  glorious 
age  was  that  of  Sultan  Mahmud ! 

Sultan  Husen  Mirza,*  a  ruler  endowed  with  brilliancy  and 
liberality,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Khurasan,  and  his  wazir  was 
that  most  incomparable  of  wazlrs,  Mir  'Ali  Sher,  and  the  chief 
tmtlld  was  Moulana  Haji,  beloved  for  bis  elegance  and  renowned 
for  his  learning.  In  Dehli  Sultan  Sikandar  bin  Bahlol  Lodi 
was  king,  and  his  wazir  was  Mian  Bhuw&ksh  Loliani,  who 
excelled   in  prudence   and   soundness   of  judgment.      Sultan 
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Ghi&s-ud-dm,  son  of  Mahnnid  Khilji,  reigned  in  Mandu  with 
order  and  liberality.  In  the  Dakhin,  Mahmud  Shah  Bah.- 
man!  governed,  and  the  office  of  his  wazlr  was  filled  by 
Malik  Nishan,*  the  teacher  of  the  great,  the  inventor  of 
the  rules  of  administration.  It  might  be  said  that  the  spirit 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznavi,  after  many  years,  had  animated 
the  soul  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha,  for  all  his  deeds  and 
actions  were  like  those  of  that  glorious  monarch. 

It  is  said  that  one  day,  in  the  royal  presence,  Khud&wand 
Khan,  known  as  Malik  'Ilim  (the  learned  malik),  who  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Sultan  Mohamad,  who  had  a  great  knowledge 
of  poetry,  and  was  himself  very  eloquent,  put  into  the  Sultan's 
hands  a  copy  of  the  writings  of  Hafiz,  and  invited  him  to  try 
for  a  fa'l  or  omen.  The  book  opened  at  an  ode  which  promised 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  kingly  honour,  success, 
glory,  and  victory.  The  nobles  were  all  delighted  at  this 
auspicious  result,  and  expressed  their  congratulations,  quoting 
also  some  verses  from  the  Boston  of  Sa'di,  enjoining  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  religious  duties.  The  King's  son  (i.e. 
Mahmud,  then  Fateh  Khan),  stood  up  and  replied  by  repeating 
verses  of  a  similar  character,  which  wound  up  by  saying  that  a 
king  should  so  live  as  to  gain  "  the  prayers  of  the  servant  and 
the  testimony  of  the  muhtasib  (a  Muhamadan  officer  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  centor  morum).  The  muhtasib  him- 
self was  present,  and  the  King  in  pronouncing  the  word  "  muh- 
tasib "  pointed  to  him.  Everybody  was  delighted  at  the 
felicitous  reply,  especially  Khud&wand  Khan  and  his  sou,  who 
sent  presents  and  complimentary  dresses  to  the  persons  who 
were  present.! 

It  is  said  that  during  his  reign  corn  never  rose  to  a  high 
price.     Everything  was  cheap  during  his  rule — the  people  of 

*  The  text!  differ  considerably  as  to  thene  two  names.  Probably  Hnhamad 
Bhah  Babmani  and  his  minister,  Malik  Gawin,  are  intended. 

t  Toil  anecdote  is  translated  in  a  condensed  form,  and  the  quotations, 
which  are  of  no  his toricrJ  interest,  axe  omitted.  The  story  is  palpably  apocryphal, 
for  Mahmud  was  certainly  not  more  than  six  yean  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  in  Kntb-nd  din's  court  he  was  never  present. 
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Gujarat:  never  saw  such  cheapness  again.  His  army,  like  the 
armies  of  Change's  Khan  the  Moghal,  never  suffered  defeat, 
bnt  fresh  victories  and  immeasurable  triumphs  were  constantly 
won.  He  established  a  rule  that  no  soldier  should  borrow  money 
upon  usury,  and  be  appointed  treasurers  in  different  places,  who 
were  to  advance  money  to  soldiers  in  need  of  loans,  and  take 
from  them  a  promise  (to  pay).  Through  this  rule  usurers  led 
the  life  of  dogs,  or  rather  they  were  looked  upon  as  worse 
than  dogs.  The  Sultan  used  to  say,  "  If  Musulmans  borrow 
money  upon  interest  and  usury,  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  fight  ?  "  In  consequence  of  this  kind  consideration  and 
worthy  bounty,  (rod  Almighty  always  gave  his  armies  the 
victory. 

The  abundance  of  fruit  trees — such  as  mango,  the  date  palm, 
the  khirni,*  the  cocoa-nut,  the  jdman,f  bel,X  fig,  mhowah,§ 
&c. — in  Gujarat,  is  owing  to  the  kindness  and  efforts  of  this 
great  sovereign.  Every  cultivator  who  planted  trees  in  his 
land  received  encouragement,  so  people  planted  trees  and  raised 
plants  every  year  with  increased  seal.  If  he  saw  any  beggar 
who  had  planted  a  fig,  a  pipal,\\  or  other  tree  by  the  road-side 
or  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  he  would  draw  rein  and  stop. 
Having  called  the  planter  to  him,  he  would  ask  him  in  a  kind 
manner,  "  Where  do  you  get  water  from  F  "  If  he  answered, 
"  I  bring  it  from  far,  and  it  is  troublesome  to  get  it,"  he  would 
order  a  well  to  be  made  there  and  would  assist  in  the  expense ; 
and  he  would  say,  "  If  you  plant  many  trees  you  will  receive 
fresh  rewards."  The  garden  of  Firdos,  which  is  five  ids  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth,  was  formed  by  this  praiseworthy 
king ;  and  the  garden  of  Sha'ban,  which  rivals  the  gardens  of 
Paradise,  was  laid  out  in  his  reign.  If  in  any  city  or  town  or 
village  he  saw  a  shop  empty  or  a  house  in  ruins,  he  would  ask 

■  Khirni,  "Mimuaopa  kauki." 

t  Jdman,  "  Calyjitranthes  oaryophyllifolia,"  or  "  Eugenia  jambolaca." 

J   IUI,  "  j£g\e  marmeloB." 

§  Wviwah,  "  BaaBis  latifoJia." 

||  Pipal,  "  Fiona  religioaa." 
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the  head  men  or  the  accountants  the  reason,  and  would  provide 
what  was  needed  for  its  restoration. 

It  is  said*  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  Sultan 
employed  himself  largely  in  religions  exercises ;  he  became 
very  gentle  in  spirit,  and  often  wept  bitterly.  One  day 
Malik  Sarang.f  known  as  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  (who  built  Sarang- 
piirah,  which  stands  outside  the  walls  of  Ahmadabad  on  the 
eastern  side)  said  to  him,  "  You  have  attained  kingly  power 
and  dignity,  wherefore  do  you  weep  ?  "  The  Sultan  replied, 
"  Ah,  silly  one,  what  shall  I  say  ?  My  patron  Shah  'A'lam 
used  to  say, 'In  the  endj  Mahmiid  shall  be  praised';  hut 
though  I  am  hasting  to  my  end,  I  do  not  find  that  in  my- 
self; and  the  stream  of  my  life,  moment  by  moment,  is  con- 
tinually running  away,  and  once  gone  never  returns.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  cannot  fully  understand  the  Shekh's  value.  As 
the  proverb  says, '  When  I  could  I  did  not  know,  and  now 
when  I  know  I  cannot.* "  At  last,  the  Sultan  joined  himself 
to  Shekh  Siraj,§  who  was  the  most  perfect  man  of  his  day,  and 
by  his  blessed  teaching  shook  off  this  sorrow  and  depression. 
Shekh  Siraj  was  the  name  of  a  darvesh  who  was  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Shekh  'All  Khatab  (the  preacher),  who  was  invested 
with  the  religious  garb  by  She"kh  Burhan-ud-din,  Kutb-ul- 
.Kutab.  Shekh  Siraj-ud-din  brought  many  heretics  and  sinners 
to  repentance,  and  many  who  had  gone  astray  resorted  to 
him,  and  were  put  in  the  right  way  by  the  blessing  of  his 
teaching.  He  became  very  celebrated,  and  the  Saltan  one 
day  inquired   about   him  from    Amin-ul-Mulk,  who    was  his 


»  Thia  anecdote  and  the  neit  are  given  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form. 

t  An  account  of  Malik  Strang  will  be  fonnd  later  od,  among  the  accounts  of 
Mahmud'n  ohief  nobles.  He  was  a  violent  and  turbulent  man,  who,  under 
the  weak  role  of  Muzaffar  II.,  became  very  mischievous.  Eventually  his  ohief 
confederate,  Malik  Kdbi,  was  deservedly  put  to  death  by  the  latter  king. 

J  This  expression  involves  a  sort  of  play  upon  words,  and  is,  in  the  original, 
Jtj  jj»\j4-  o-*^»  ib-b*1£  Jyn»« ;  the  phrase  Jj*»-»  «i-cjtc  "  praised  in  the 
end,"  seems  to  be  a  not  unusual  complimentary  term  applied  to  a  person  who 
lias  led  an  honourable  life,  and  is  applied  to  Ahmad  I.  and  Mahmud  III.  in 
the  present  work. 

|  He  is  elsewhere  oalled  She'ku  Hirij  bin  Shekh  'Azix-ullah, 
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friend  and  disciple.  Amin-ul-Mulk  told  him  much  about  the 
Sh6kh,  and  the  Sultan  became  very  desirous  of  seeing  him, 
and  ordered  Amin-ul-Mulk  to  come  that  night  alone  to  a 
certain  window  of  the  palace  looking  over  the  Sabarmati. 
Amin-ul-Mulk  did  so,  and  the  Sultan  came  out  alone,  holding 
a  small  sword  in  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Show  me  the  way  to  the 
Shekh's  house  " ;  so  Amin-ul-Mulk  went  before,  and  the  Sultan 
followed,  till  they  reached  the  Shekh's  dwelling.  Amin-ul-Mulk 
went  within  and  explained  the  affair  to  the  Shekh,  while  the 
King  stood  without.  The  Shekh  sent  to  invite  the  Sultan  in, 
and,  after  the  usual  greetings,  the  Shekh,  who  was  seated  on 
an  old  bedstead  (chdrpdiah),  beckoned  to  the  King  to  be 
seated.  The  Sultan  sat  at  his  feet,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
said,  "  I  have  a  request  to  make,  and  trust  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  reply."  The  SheTcb  answered,  "  Speak  on."  The 
Sultan  then  spoke  thus :  "  I  have  been  told  that  you  are  able 
to  guide  those  who  have  erred,  and  gone  astray  from  the  truth, 
into  the  way  of  the  commandments ;  if  this  be  true,  for  the 
Lord's  sake  explain  how  it  may  be  1 "  The  Shekh  answered, 
"  If  anyone  is  in  sorrow,  and  asks  for  aid,  a  darvesh  can  give 
him  the  right  advice."  The  Sultau  laid  his  head  at  the  Sh£kh's 
feet,  saving,  "  Mahmtid  is  one  of  these  sorrowful  men.  Oh 
Shekh  1  for  the  Lord's  sake  give  me  relief,  raise  me  out  of 
the  corruptions  of  my  personal  infirmity,  and  teach  me  the 
path  of  righteousness."  The  She'kh  said,  "  The  umbrella  of 
sovereignty  is  above  your  head.  You  bear  the  burden  of 
administration  on  your  shoulders.  The  first  thing  requisite, 
in  order  to  follow  the  true  way,  is  to  resign  all  the  advantages 
of  sovereignty,  that  your  work  may  be  without  any  defect." 
The  Sultan  said  that,  if  he  could  only  gain  acceptance  with 
the  She'kh,  he  would  gladly  lay  down  his  government  and 
abandon  his  kingly  state,  and  serve  the  Shekh  with  a  pure 
heart.  The  She'kh  was  greatly  pleased,  and  said  if  a  king 
governs  justly  his  kingdom  is  no  hindrance  to  him.  He  then 
told  him  to  go  away  for  the  present,  and  that  he  would  the 
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nest  day  send  him  a  message,  which,  if  he  obeyed  it,  would 
light  his  path  like  a  lamp.  The  next  morning  early  the  Sultan 
Bent  Amin-ul-Mulk  to  the  Shekh,  and  desired  him  to  bring 
back  word  for  word,  neither  more  nor  less,  whatever  the  Shekh 
might  say.  Amin-ul-Mulk  came  to  the  Sh6kh,  who  told  him 
that  he  found  the  Sultan  to  be  an  excellent  man  and  a  friend 
to  the  poor,  and  that  he  desired  to  cultivate  an  intimate 
friendship  with  him  ;  for  this  reason  he  wished  to  enter  into 
his  service,  and  he  desired  Amin-ul-Mulk  to  tell  the  Sultan 
that,  if  he  would  appoint  him  to  an  office  near  his  person,  he 
would  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  best  of  his  power.  After  some 
remonstrance,  Amin-ul-Mulk  returned,  astonished  and  dis- 
turbed,* for  he  had  highly  praised  the  Shekh,  and  he  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  say  now.  However,  as  the  King  had  enjoined 
him  to  repeat  exactly  what  the  Shekh  had  said,  he  told  it  all 
to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  said  that  he  consented,  but  desired 
him  to  inquire  what  office  the  Shekh  desired.  The  Shekh  said 
that  he  understood  accounts,  and  should  wish  to  be  employed 
in  the  revenue  office.  The  Sultan  agreed,  and  next  morning 
the  Shekh,  girding  himself  with  a  sword,  and  procuring  a 
horse,  rode  off  to  the  Sultan,  and  received  the  usual  honorary 
dress  of  an  auditor  of  accounts,  and  returned  home.  The  people 
of  the  city,  who  held  the  Shekh  in  high  estimation  for  his 
sanctity,  were  greatly  scandalised,  and  said  hard  things,  con- 
sidering that  the  Shekh  had,  for  worldly  advantages,  forfeited 
the  merits  of  past  years  of  holiness,  and  men  said  that  he  had 
only  affected  sanctity  to  gain  the  Sultan's  friendship. 

The  Shekh  went  on  waiting  on  the  King,  undisturbed  for 
some  days,  but  at  last  he  said  to  Amin-ul-Mulk  that  the  labour 
of  coming  in  from  his  home  to  the  Sultan  was  too  much  for 
him,  as  he  was  an  old  man ;  and  he  wished,  therefore,  the 
Sultan  to  assign  him  a  home  near  himself.  The  Sultan 
assigned  him  a  place  near  his  own  sleeping-apartments.     The 

o  seek  his  own  personal  aggrandise- 
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Shekh  took  up  his  abode  there,  and,  thus  concealed  from  all 
rivals,  began  to  instruct  the  Sultan.  After  a  short  time  the 
breeze  from  the  garden  of  the  glory  of  God  reached  the 
Sultan's  soul,  and  the  rose-bud  of  his  heart  began  to  unfold. 
On  this,  the  Shekh  requested  his  discharge,  and  returned  to 
his  former  cell ;  but  he  told  the  Saltan  that  if  ever  he  wished 
to  see  him  he  had  only  to  send  a  messenger,  or  a  letter,  to 
him.  The  Sultan  always  remained  the  Shekh's  firm  disciple. 
The  Saint's  abode  is  said  to  have  been  in  She'khpurah,  in  the 
environs  of  Ahmad&bfid.  He  is  understood  to  have  founded 
that  hamlet. 

It  is  said  that,  although  the  Sultan  was  not  regularly  in- 
structed in  the  law,  nevertheless,  from  friendship  with  the 
learned  and  constant  association  with  scholars,  he  had  come 
to  understand  a  good  deal  about  religious  matters,  the  texts  of 
the  law,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  anecdotes  of  the 
saints  and  history;  in  fact,  except  those  of  his  circle  who 
were  themselves  learned,  anyone  would  have  supposed  him  to 
be  a  man  of  knowledge  and  reading.  His  natural  intelligence 
and  quickness  of  wit  enabled  him  to  settle  difficult  moot  points. 
Thus,  Ibn  A'fras,  the  translator  of  a  book  on  Shaft  (i.e.  the 
things  which  are  lawful),  used  to  mention  to  the  Sultan  deli- 
cate questions  which  arose  during  the  translation.  One  of  these 
was  as  follows :  The  Prophet  is  reported  to  have  cursed  a  boy 
who  had  interrupted  his  devotions,  and  the  boy  is  said  to  have 
been  struck  down  by  the  Almighty  on  the  spot,  and  to  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  moving.  Some  people  affirmed 
this  to  be  a  valid  tradition,  others  said  it  was  not.  It  was 
argued  that  it  was  impossible  really  to  disturb  the  Prophet's 
devotions,  and  secondly,  that  the  Prophet  would  never  have 
cursed  anyone  but  an  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  averred 
that  Zaid  bin  'Amran*  saw  the  boy  (whose  name  was  Yazid 
bin  Mahran)  at  Thabak,  and  the  boy  himself  gave  the  story  as 
related.  The  Sultan  decided  that  the  tradition  was  a  valid 
•  Some  MSB.  h&va  Zaid  ibn  'Umr-ibn-Madio, 
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one,  for,  said  he,  "  the  curse  was  uttered  in  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  God,"  quoting  a  verse  recording  a  parallel  case.  The 
Ulema  all  assented,  and  the  tradition  was  inserted  in  the  book, 
and  is  accepted  as  a  valid  tradition. 

In  the  year  b.  861  (a.d.  1460),  the  King  went  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition  towards  the  town  of  Kapparbauj.  In  that 
vicinity  he  held  a  review  of  his  army,  and  after  reading  the 
f&tihah,  he  said,  "  God  willing,  next  year  I  will  found  a  new 
city  ";  as,  during  the  recital  of  the  fdtikah,  his  face  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  Sorath,  those  who  were  men  of  the  world 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sultan  meditated  an  attack  on 
J unahgarh.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Ahmadabad.  In  the 
following  year,  h.  865  (a.d.  1461),  he  again  went  to  Kappar- 
bauj, and  in  the  course  of  his  hunting  be  advanced  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Mandu,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Ahmadabad, 
and  occupied  himself  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
In  the  year  a.  866  (a.d.  1462)  he  went  out  and  encamped  on 
the  river  Kahari*  At  that  place  he  received  a  letter  from 
Nizam  Shah,  son  of  Humaiun  Shah  of  the  Dakhin,  which  ran 
as  follows :  "  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji,  at  the  instigation  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  Gh6ri,t  who  fled  in  the  reign  of  Humaiun 
Shah  and  attached  himself  to  Mahmiid  Khilji,  has  led  a  nume- 
rous army  against  the  Dakhin,  and  is  plundering  the  country ; 
for  this  reason  I  also  have  marched  out  forty  kds  from  the  city 
of  Bidar,  and  am  fronting  him  at  the  head  of  the  ghat,  and 
am  looking  with  anxiety  for  the  assistance  of  your  Majesty,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  come  to  my  aid  as  quickly  as  possible/' 

Sult&n  Mahmiid,  immediately  on  receiving  this  letter, 
marched  towards  the  Dakhin,  and  on  reaching  Naudarbar  he 

•  Kahdri,  "  eleren  l<f«  from  Ahmadabid."— "Tab.  Akbari."  Niiim  Shah 
had  only  recently  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  little  more  than  a  child ; 
he  was  managed  mainly  by  his  mother  and  the  prime  minister;  bat  that  state 
of  things  naturally  gave  rise  to  jealonsy  on  the  part  of  other  nobles,  and  dis- 
e  which  tempted  Mahmiid  Khilji,  always  unscrupulous,  to  attack 


t  For  the  history  of  this  nobleman's  flight,  sea  Briggs'  "  Firishtah,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  167. 
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received  another  letter  from  Nizam  Shah,  stating  that  Mahmud 
Khilji  had  been  rapid  in  his  operations,  that  he  himself  had 
not  shrunk  from  the  conflict,  and  that  accordingly  a  battle 
had  been  fought,  in  which  Mahmud  was  defeated,  and  the 
Dakhitis  had  captured  fifty  elephants.  But  while  the  victors 
were  engaged  in  plundering,  and  Niz&m  Sh&h  had  but  few  men 
round  him,  Mahmud  Khilji,  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush 
with  twelve  thousand  horse,  returned  to  the  attack,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  strenuous  resistance,  gained  the  victory*  In  the  end, 
Sikandar  Khan  carried  off  Nizam  Sh&h  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  Bidar,  and  Mahmud  Khilji  pursued  him  thither  and  besieged 
the  city.  The  letter  concluded  with  saying  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  remedying  the  calamity  except  by  the  Sultan's 
aid,  and  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  speedy  assistance  and 
deliverance. 

The  Sultan,  of  Gujarat  continued  his  march,  and  as  soon  as 
Mahmud  Khilji  learnt  that  he  was  advancing  by  way  of  Bur- 
hanpur  with  a  large  army  to  the  assistance  of  "Nizam  Shall,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Bidar  and  set  off  for  his  own  country  by 
way  of  Gondwanah.  The  Rajah  of  Gondwanah  was  with 
Mahmud  Khilji.  He  told  him  that  in  the  way  he  was  march- 
ing there  was  little  water,  much  jungle,  and  many  defiles. 
Still,  in  apprehension  of  the  Sultan  of  Gujar&t,t  he  determined 
to  continue  his  march  by  that  road,  and  pressed  on  hastily, 
making  two  days  march  into  one.     It  is  said  that  in  one  march 


history  given  by  Firiahtah,  Sikandar  Khan  is  blamed,  and  he  fell  in 
favour  at  the  Bahmani  Court,  as  the  defeat  was  attributed  to  his  carrying 
off  the  prince.  The  Queen  retired  with  KizSm  Shah  to  Firozdbid,  whence 
the  letter  here  mentioned,  (inscribing  the  Iobh  of  the  battle,  was  despatched  to 
Mahmiid  of  Gujarat. 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  Mahmiid  of  Gnjnrit  took  the  line  of 
NandarbSr  and  Asir  purposely  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Maiwah  forces 
by  that  lino,  and  that  he  took  up  his  position  at  Tbalnir  also  for  that  pur- 
pose. Firiabtah  (Brigga,  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  save  that  tbe  Dakhinf  troops  occupied 
the  line  of  retreat  both  by  Berar  and  by  Bir  and  Kandhar,  and  harassed  his 
troopB  without  hazarding  a  general  action;  and  his  troops  suffered  so  much 
that  they  became  mutinous,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  he  chose  the  Gond- 
winah  route,  and  destroyed  many  of  his  elephanta  and  burnt  much  of  hia 
baggage  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
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six  thousand  men,*  through  want  of  water,  became  food  for 
jackals  and  vultures.  When  he  got  into  the  narrow  passes  of 
Gondw&nah,  the  G-onds  came  down  upon  him  from  all  sides, 
and  plundered  his  baggage.  With  many  difficulties  and  great 
loss  he  extricated  himself  from  that  hilly  country,  and  reached 
his  own  frontier.  He  then  seized  the  Rajah  of  Gondwanah, 
and  killed  him.  The  Rajah  pleaded  that  he  had  told  the  truth 
from  the  first,  and  had  described  the  road,  but  it  -was  of  no 
avail. 

On  reaching  the  town  of  Thalner,  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Burhanpiir,  Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Gujarat  reviewed  his  forces. 
It  is  credibly  averred  that  never  in  the  reign  of  any  Sultan  of 
Gujarat,  or  of  any  Sultan  of  those  parts,  had  such  an  army 
been  prepared  and  arrayed.  He  had  with  him  seventy-three 
amirs  of  reputation.  The  whole  country  of  Gujarat  was  appro- 
priated to  defraying  the  pay  of  the  army.t  For  four  years 
there  was  not  one  village  under  the  Sult&n's  personal  treasury,]; 
but  the  expenditure  of  the  Sultan's  personal  treasury  was  paid 
out  of  the  sums  accumulated  by  former  kings.  It  is  said  that 
during  these  four  years  the  accumulations  of  thirty  yeaxs§  were 
spent  in  household  expenses  and  in  gifts. 

On  the  retirement  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  to  his  own 
country,  Nizam  Shah  sent  ambassadors  to  wait  upon  Sultan 
Mahmiid  of  Gujarat,  who  did  not  fail  to  express  their  master's 
thanks  in  ample  terms,  and  then  took  their  leave.  The  Sultan 
of  Gujarat  then  returned  to  his  capital. 

In  the  year  h    867  (a.d.   1463),  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  of 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  reduces  the  loss  to  "over  a  thousand."  Firishtah 
gays  "  six  thousand." 

t  Tankhtiidh-i-alufah.  Practically  this  involved  the  whole  cost  of  the  army, 
for,  in  Eastern  armies,  the  soldiers  find  their  own  arms,  accent  rem  en  ts,  horses, 
supplies,  &o. 

J  Khdltah.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  English  term  exactly  equivalent  to 
this  word  as  here  need ;  practically,  it  represents  the  portion  of  the  revenue 
personally  administered  by  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  at  Court.  The  local 
payments  for  the  army  and  civil  administration,  local  religious  and  charitable 
payments,  had  all  to  be  provided  for  before  any  surplus  reached  the  central 

§  Literally,  "  thirty  treasnrea." 
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M&lwah  again  marched  towards  the  Dakhin  with  an  army  of 
ninety  thousand  horse,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Dau- 
latabad.  Nizam  Shah  once  more  solicited  the  help  of  the 
Sultan  of  Gujarat,  who  accordingly  marched  to  Nandarbar. 
On  hearing  this,  Mahmiid  Khilji  fell  back  by  the  same  road  he 
had  taken  ou  his  retreat  before,*  and  went  to  his  own  country. 
Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Gujarat  also  returned  to  his  capital.  Thence 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mahmiid  Khilji,  saying  it  was  not  the  act 
of  a  good  man  continually  to  harass  a  Muhamadan  country — 
he  had  better  never  think  of  doing  so  again ;  if,  however,  he 
did  march  against  the  Dakhin,  he  must  understand  that  he,  the 
Sultan  of  Gujar&t,  would  attack  Mandu.  It  was  for  him  to 
choose.  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  from  that  time  forward 
desisted  from  attacking  the  Dakhin. 

In  the  year  h.  868  (a.d.  1464),  Sultan  Mahmiid  Gujarati, 
with  a  view  to  a  religious  war,  procured  from  Telinganah  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  made  of  Kajil  iron,  that  is,  of  watered 
steel.  In  the  year  h.  869  (a.u.  1465),  he  marched  to  the 
mountain  Bawar,t  and,  after  reducing  the  fort,  returned. 

•  "  On  his  retreat  before."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  to  which  this  paragraph  relates.  The  text  places 
this  attack  867  a.u.,  and  makes  the  treaty  the  direct  consequence  of  Mahmiid 
Bigarhn's  interference.  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tirfkh-i-Alff  "  put  both  trans- 
actions in  B70  l-B.  The  true  history  seems  to  be  that  given  in  the  Malwah 
chapter  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf."  According  to  this,  Mahmiid  Khilji  sought  to 
retrieve  his  disaster  of  the  previous  campaign,  and  marched  on  lliohptir. 
Nlzam-ul-Mulk,  on  behalf  of  the  Dakhinf  king,  replied  by  a  smart  Counter- 
attack on  the  fort  of  Kohrlali,  which  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  the  Malwah 
king.  The  attack  was  sucoessfulj  bat  Mahmiid  Khilji,  detaching  a  force  to 
Kehrlah,  pushed  on  himself  to  Daulatabad,  and  was  besieging  it,  when  (in 
the  month  of  Bamsan)  he  heard  of  Mahmiid  Bfgarba's  advance,  and,  as  before, 
had  apparently  no  line  of  retreat  save  by  Gondwanah,  having  fallen  into  the 
same  strategical  error  as  before.  Whether  he  suffered  eqnally  in  this  retreat 
is  not  said,  but  he  kept  quiet  till  870  a.m.,  and  then  sent  out  an  expedition 
by  llicbpur,  which  was  successful  in  routing  a  party  of  Dakhinis  and  plunder- 
ing the  country  up  to  Ilinlipiir.  After  this,  peace  was  made,  llichpur,  and 
all  the  country  on  the  Dakhin  side,  was  left  to  Nizam  Shall,  and  Kehrlah  was 
restored  to  Mahmiid.  No  mention  is  made  in  any  authority,  except  the 
text,  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Mahmiid  Bfgarha  to  induce  this 
agreement. 

t  The  fullest  account  of  this  expedition  is  given  in  the  "  Tabakat-i- Akbarf." 
Firishtah  and  the  "  Tariku-i-Alfi "  confirm  the  account,  whioh  is  as  follows ; 
"  In  the  year  869  h.  (i.d.  1466)  it  was  reported  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  that  the 
somAtdor*  of  Bawar  and  of  the  port  of  Dun  were  interfering  with  the  shipping. 
These  men  had  never  received  any  chastisement  from  the  Sultins  of  Gujarat, 
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Next  year,  h.  870  (a.d.  1466),  Mahrmid  proceeded  to  Ahmad- 
nagar.  On  the  way  thither  Baha-ul-Mulk,  bod  of  Alaf  Khan, 
otherwise  called  'Ala-ud-din,  son  of  Suhrab,  murdered  one  of 
the  Sultan's  troopers,*  and  then  fled  and  hid  himself.  The 
Sultan  gave  orders  to  Malik  Haji  *Im£d-ul-Mulk  and  Malik 
Kalii  'Azd-ul-Mulk  to  pursue  him,  to  apprehend  him  wherever 
they  might  find  him,  and  bring  him  hack.  These  two  nohlea 
searched,  and  actually  found  Baha-ul-Mulk,t  but  they,  by  fraud 
and  falsehood,  induced  two  soldiers  of  the  army  to  promise 
that  they  would  state  to  the  Sultan  that  tbey  had  committed 
the  crime,  and  that  Baba-ul-Mulk  was  innocent.  "  The  result 
of  this  will  be,'*  said  they,  "  that  the  Sultan  will  send  you  to 
prison,  but  after  a  few  days,  at  our  intercession,  he  will  set  yon 
at  liberty."  Those  two  poor  self-accused  murderers,  without 
any  reason  and  without  any  suspicion,  made  their  confession  to 

and  wore  very  turbulent  and  rebellions.  The  Sultan's  well -wishers  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise  by  describing  the  difficulties  of 
the  road  and  the  strength  of  the  fort ;  bat  the  Snltin  marched  to  subdue  the 
oonntry  and  to  punish  the  turbulent.  After  great  difficulties  be  reaohed  the 
fort,  when  the  commandant  came  out  and  fought  bravely,  and  at  night  retired 
within  the  fort.  This  continued  for  several  dsjs,  the  enemy  displaying 
great  valour.  At  last,  by  chance,  the  King  himself  accompanied  the  forces 
up  the  hills  of  Bawar;  when  the  enemy  perceived  the  royal  umbrella  they 
were  panio-strnok,  and  the  commandant  came  oat  and  mod  for  quarter.  The 
Saltan  graciously  agreed,  and  passed  the  pen  of  forgiveness  over  the  page  of 
their  offences.  The  commandant  and  chief  men  of  those  parts  received 
dresses  of  honour  and  presents.  The  Saltan  then  went  to  the  fort ;  and  after 
he  had  reaohed  the  npper  part  of  the  fort  the  commandant  presented  a  very 
large  tribute.  The  Sultan  returned  it  at  the  same  interview,  with  a  drese  of 
honour  and  ft  gold-mounted  dagger.  He  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and 
the  government  of  the  country  was  entrusted  to  him." 

Firishtah  says  the  Bit  had  a  thousand  villages  under  his  rule.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  the  country  lay  between  Gujarit  and  the  Konkan.  Briggs  con- 
siders the  place  to  be  D harm  par.  It  was  clearly  north  of  Bombay,  for,  as  has 
been  seen,  that  appears  to  have  been  the  southernmost  Gujarat  possession  on 
the  coast,  the  Dakhin  possessions  lying  below  it.  There  is  a  little  port  marked 
Dunnu,  near  to  which  a  spur  from  the  Ghats  runs  into  the  low  country ;  and 
from  the  stress  laid  on  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  and  the  fact  that  the  fort  of 
Bawar  was  on  a  hill,  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  scene  of  the  campaign 
under  description.  "  Bawar "  is  the  name  found  in  our  MS.,  and  in  the 
"Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firishtah,  bnt  MSB.  C  and  B  have  "  Baral"  and  "  BadaJ," 
and  the  Hyd.  MS.  "  Mini."  There  is  a  lacuna  here  in  MS.  A.  The  " Tarikh- 
i-Alfi"  has  "  Barara,"  the  lithographed  edition  "Banidar." 

*  "  Killed  him  without  any  apparent  cause." — "  Tab.  Akbarf."  "  Killed 
him  in  a  fit  of  passion." — Firishtah. 

f  According  to  all  copies  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandari,"  they  actually  had 
found  Bahi-nl-Mnlk.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  on  the  other  band,  says  they  started 
towards  I'dar  to  seise  him,  and  turned  back. 
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the  Sultan,  and  by  his  order  they  were  instantly  beheaded. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  real  facts  became  known,  and  the 
Sultan  said,  "  These  two  crafty  wicked  men  have  wrongfully 
caused  the  death  of  two  Muhamadans.  If  I  do  not  put  them 
to  death  in  retaliation  of  this  murder,  what  answer  shall  I  give 
to  God  Almighty  to-morrow  in  the  Day  of  Judgment?"  So 
the  Sultan  ordered  that  these  two  great  and  wealthy  nobles* 
should  at  the  same  time  suffer  the  law  of  retaliation.  Malik 
Baha-ud-din  Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk  was  made  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  and 
advanced  to  the  office  of  wazlr. 

In  the  year  h.  871  (a  d.  1467),  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha  led 
his  armies  against  Girnar.  In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  the 
Sultan,  Bao  Mandalik,  the  Rajah  of  Girnar  and  Junahgarh, 
had  been  very  refractory,  and  held  the  Sultan  of  Gujarat  in 
little  respect,  considering  him  as  no  stronger  than  himself.  He 
felt  secure  in  the  possession  of  two  fastnesses,  the  lofty  fort  of 
Girnar,  whose  battlements  no  Sultan  of  Gujarat  had  sur- 
mounted, and  the  fortress  of  Junahgarh,  whose  walls  were  of 
great  strength. f  These,  with  the  country  of  Sorath,  were 
under  his  rule.  .  .  . 

And  what  a  country  is  Sorath  !  As  if  the  hand  of  Heaven 
had  selected  the  cream  and  essence  of  M&lwah,  Ehandesh,  and 
Gujarat,  and  had  made  a  compendium  of  all  the  (good)  people 
of  the  world,  and  had  picked  out  the  noblest  and  most  vigorous 
(of  men)  from  the  three  countries  named,  and  collected  them 
together  unto  one  standard,  as  a  touchstone  of  the  countries  of 
the  world.  Its  ports  excel  all  other  ports.  Of  every  kind  of 
grain  and  fruit  which  these  three  countries  produce  in  special 
excellence,  or  for  which  they  are  renowned,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  obtainable  in  S6rath,  or  which  is  not  of  the  best 
quality  there.     Indeed,  they  are  often  exported  from  the  porta 

•  Those  men  were  two  of  those  who  stood  by  the  SnltAn  during  the  Bret 
conspiracy  against  him,   and  the  Sultan   was    under    great   obligations  to 

t  Literally, "  strong  as  the  rampart  of  Alexander,''  a  proverbial  expression 
which  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  the  text. 
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of  S6rath  to  those  of  these  countries  themselves.  God  be 
praised  !     Such  is  S6rath,  even  at  the  present  day.* 

The  marauders  of  the  country  of  S6rath  continually  made 
raids  upon  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Gujarat,  and  its 
thieves  kept  up  the  practice  of  their  calling  there.  Sultan 
Ahmad,  the  founder  of  Ahmadfibad,  had  marched  from  Ahmad- 
ab&d  with  the  intention  of  conquering  So  rath  and  reducing 
these  fortresses,  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  accom- 
plish this  he  ravaged  the  country  and  retained.  For  this 
reason  the  Sultan  set  his  heart  upon  taking  these  two  forts 
and  conquering  Sorath,  and  he  was  intent  thereon  night  and 
day.  But  for  all  this  resolution  he  found  the  forts  so  strong, 
and  the  means  of  defence  so  ample,  that  he  was  unable  to 
attempt  his  object.f 

In  the  year  h.  871  (a.d.  1467),  after  imploring  the  help  of 
God,  he  marched  against  the  infidels  of  Girnajr.J  On  all  sides 
of  the  Girnar  hill  are  a  range  of  (lower)  hills ;  on  the  north 
side  these  approach  nearly  to  the  Girnar  hill,  but  on  the  south 
they  are  not  so  close.  This  range  is  twelve  kds  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  midst  there  is  an  intricate  jungle,  through 
which  horses  cannot  pass.  There  are  many  caves  there,  and 
there  are  beasts  and  birds ;  but  no  human  beings,  except  a  tribe 
called  Ehants,  who  in  nature  and  appearance  are  like  beasts, 
and  live  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain.  If  they  are  threatened 
by  an  army  they  fly  and  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle  and  the 
caverns.      In   this   wilderness   there  are  many  rare  trees,  of 

*  The  author  then  digresses  into  a  lamentation  over  the  disorder  prevail- 
ing in  the  country  in  hin  day,  whioh  he  attributes  to  the  perpetual  changes 
of  its  governors,  scarcely  onB  remaining  there  for  more  than  a  single  year. 

f  The  MS.  A.  here  has  a  passage  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
Mahmtfd  had  already  made  at  least  one  unsuccessful  attack  on  Junahgarh  ; 
bnt  this  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  MSB.,  nor  is  the  assertion  borne 
out  by  other  authorities,  and  it  is  d  priori  improbable,  as  Mahmud  was  other- 
wise pretty  well  occupied. 

I  Here  follows  a  piece  of  poetry,  which  seems  to  be  another  extract  from 
H&lvf  Shiriii'H  "  Tarfkh-i-Ahmad  Hhihi,"  thongh  this  is  not  expressly  said; 
bat  it  is  in  hie  style,  and  a  small  passage  of  hie  work  is  qnoted  immediately 
afterwards.  The  sentences  which  follow  the  poetry  are  corrupt.  The  best 
interpretation  which  can  be  made  from  thsm  is  here  submitted.  It  agrees 
with  the  survey-map  of  the  place. 
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which  no  one  knows  the  names  and  properties.  They  are 
peculiar  to  this  country.  On  the  mountain  there  axe  many 
fruit-trees,  mangoes,  khirni,  jdman,  fig,  tamarind,  anotah 
{Phillanlhus  emblica),  and  such  like. 

On  the  west  side,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Girnftr  range,  at 
three  or  four  bow-shots'  distance  from  the  road,  there  is  a  low 
hill  consisting  of  one  mass  of  atone,  and  on  the  top  of  it  stands 
the  fort  called  Junahgarh,  whose  walls  are  of  great  strength.* 
It  has  three  gates,  one  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the  east ;  out- 
side, on  the  west  side,  there  is  another  gate,  which  faces  north ; 
after  passing  through  it  you  turn  to  the  westf 

The  people  of  Sorath  tell  a  story  of  the  way  in  which  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Junahgarh.  In  ancient  times  the  abode 
of  the  Rajah  of  Sorath  was  at  the  village  of  Bauthali, %  five  k6» 

"  The  following  eitraot  is  from  Tod's  "  Travels  in  Western  India,"  p.  862. 
(It  ii  to  be  remembered  that,  as  regards  the  outer  wall  described,  this 
seems  to  hare  been  built  by  Mabmud  after  the  final  capture  of  the  fort.) 
Junahgarh  "  is  an  irregular  trapezium  .  .  .  The  southern  and  shortest  face, 
which  ia  the  chief  entrance,  is  seven  hundred  yards.  The  eastern,  whioh  also 
has  its  gateway,  is  eight  hundred,  and  nearly  a  straight  line.  .  .  .  The 
western  and  moat  extensive  aide  ia  nearly  two  miles  long,  while  the  northern 
and  most  irregular  ia  curvilinear,  full  another  mile  in  length,  having  its  portal 
at  the  head.  Its  huge  rampart,  being  carried  along  the  edge  of  Ronariea 
(Sduarekhi),  whose  deep  precipices  are  hewn  from  the  solid  abutment  of  the 
rook,  this  forms  the  strongest  side.  A  ditch  has  been  chiselled  ...  to 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  .  .  .  and  the  ramparts  .  .  .  placed  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  excavation,  so  that  there  ia  a  vallation  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  and 
where  it  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  of  100  feet  of  perpendicular 
height.  .  .  .  From  the  northern  face  the  view  is  imposing.  Qirnar  is  seen 
towering  in  isolated  grandeur  through  the  opening  of  the  range,  one  of  whose 
natural  portals  beara  the  appropriate  name  of  Doorga,  the  turreted  Cybele. 
.  .  .  We  entered  through  the  two  grand  domi-lunes  in  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  citadel,  which  defended  the  entrance.  Having  passed  the  first  portals, 
we  came  upon  a  court,  on  the  further  side  of  whioh  is  another  gateway  of 
very  antique  design.  The  external  faces  of  each  gateway  had  the  pointed 
aroh ;  bnt  internally  there  were  architraves  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  having 
a  frieze  in  coarse  marble  .  .  .  resting  on  strong  fiat  pilasters  of  the  same 
material,  four  on  each  side.  ...  On  quitting  these  defences  we  ascended  the 
terrepleine  of  the  castle  by  a  Sight  of  steps  out  from  the  solid  rock.  ,  .  .  An 
edifice  has  usurped  the  crest  of  the  ancient  castle,  an  enormous  mosque  built 
with  the  debris  of  the  shrines  and  palaces  of  the  T&dus,  as  a  memento  of  the 
success  of  Islam  over  the  infidel  Rajpoot.  It  is  attributed  to  Sultan  Mahomed 
Beg&rha  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Rajs  Mandaliea." 

f  The  Hyderabad  MS.  says  "  one  gate  to  the  west,  one  to  the  east,  and  one 
to  the  north-west,  which  has  another  before  it  facing  to  the  north ;  after 
passing  through  which  yon  torn  westward." 

1  "  Bauthali,"  the  modern  "  Wanthali" ;  it  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Oirnar. 
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westward  of  Junahgarh.  Between  this  place  and  Junahgarh 
there  was  a  jungle,  into  which  neither  horse  nor  man  could 
penetrate.  Several  successive  Rajahs  had  lived  and  ruled 
there,  when  a  wood-outter  made  his  way  through  the  jungle 
with  great  exertion  and  difficulty,  and  came  to  a  place  where 
there  were  atone  walls  and  a  gate.  He  turned  aside  and  went 
in.*  He  saw  a.j6gi  sitting  as  if  dead,  engaged  in  contempla- 
tion. The  wood-cutter  threw  himself  at  the  jtigt's  feet,  and 
asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  place  and  who  was  its  huilder. 
The  jdffi  replied  that  its  name  was  Jiinah,  and  from  thence- 
forward it  was  called  Jiinah-garh.  The  wood-cutter  returned, 
and  reported  his  discovery  to  the  Rajah,  who  ordered  the 
jungle  to  he  cleared  away,  and  the  fort  became  visible.  The 
Rajah  inquired  of  the  architects  and  historians  of  the  country 
about  the  date  of  its  erection  and  the  name  of  its  builder.  All 
were  entirely  ignorant.  So  the  fort  was  called  Jiinah-garh, 
that  is  to  say,  "  old  fort,"  because  no  one  knew  the  time  of  its 
erection  or  the  name  of  the  builder.  In  the  fort  there  are  two 
reservoirs,!  one  called  "  An  "  and  the  other  "  Chari,"  and  two 
wells,  one  called  "  Tokhan  "  and  the  other  "  Ankoliah." 

The  Rajah  of  that  country  was  called  Rao  Mandalik,  and 
henceforward  everyone  who  became  Rajah  received  the  same 
name.j  It  is  stated  in  Hindu  histories  that  for  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  years  the  ancestors  of  Rao  Mandalik  had  car- 
ried on  the  government,  generation  after  generation^    The 

*  AH  the  M8S.,  except  MB.  A,  omit  the  passages  about  the  jigi,  of  Hindi! 

t  "  Eoeorvoir."  The  word  in  the  original  ia  bdoli,  for  which  there  ia  no 
Oiaot  equivalent  in  English  ;  it  ia,  in  foot,  a  Sunken  reservoir  and  well  com- 
bined, the  water  in  which  in  reaohed  by  a  deep  flight  of  steps. 

J  The  "  Tarfkh-i- (Wrath  "  rather  seems  to  favour  this  derivation  of  the 
title.     Hriggn,  in  his  note  (vol.  iv.  p.  63),  says  that  it  is  a  common  term  for  a 

Stty  chief,  apparently  considering  it  a  form  of  mandal,  a  term  which,  in 
nfli,  applies  to  a  sab-division  or  district,  bat  is  more  asunllj  given  to  the 
chief  officer  who  governs.  Briggs  says  it  implies  the  existence,  at  one  time, 
of  a  superior  lord,  though  the  Mandaliks  may  have  subsequently  become  in- 
dependent. According  to  the  "  Tarfkh-i-Sdrath,"  Mandalik  was  also  used  as 
a  proper  name  by  the  llaos  of  Girnar. 

§  The  "Tarfkh-i-Alfi"  repeats  this  story,  which  seems  pretty  certainly 
DDtrue  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  dynasty,  though  Junahgarh  ie  decidedly 
of  great  antiquity,  probably,  at  least,  coeval  with  the  Christian  era. 
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army  of  Saltan  Mohamad,  son  of  Toghlak  Shah  of  Dehk',  took 
the  fort,  and  another  time  it  was  taken  by  Ahmad  Shah,  boh  of 
Mnhamad  Shall,  King  of  Gujarat.  But  on  both  occasions  the 
Sultans  made  it  over  to  deputies,  and  the  Hindus  recovered  it 
by  force  from  these  deputies. 

When  Saltan  Mahmud  Bigarha  conceived  the  design  of 
capturing  the  forts  of  Girnar  and  Junahgarh,  he  ordered  his 
treasurer  to  take  with  him  five  kr6rs  of  money  in  pure  gold 
and  in  nothing  else.  He  also  ordered  the  Hr-begi*  to  take  one 
thousand  five  hundred  swords,  Egyptian,  Alimani,f  Western, 
and  Khurasani,  and  the  handle  of  each  sword  was  to  he  of  gold, 
and  weigh  from  four  to  six  sirs  Ghtjarati.  He  was  also  to  take 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  silver  handles  of  Ahmadab&d 
manufacture,  of  various  weights,  none  more  than  five  sirs  and 
none  less  than  four,  and  fixed  npon  Gnjarati  blades.  Also  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  daggers  and  poniards,  the  handles  of 
which  were  to  be  of  pure  gold,  and  weigh  each  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  sirs.  The  master  of  the  horse  was  ordered  to 
take  with  him  on  this  campaign  two  thousand  Arab  and  Tarki 
hones  with  hoasings  of  gold-work. 

When  Sultan  Mahmud  had  proceeded  to  invest  Junahgarh, 
the  infidels  of  the  country  round  gathered  their  women  and 
children  and  provisions,  and  went  into  the  defile  of  Mah&balah, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  strong  position.  There  they  resolved 
to  take  their  stand,  and  declared  that  if  attacked  they  would 
all  die  together.  The  Sult&n  resolved  to  carry  the  place,  but 
Prince  Toghlak  KhanJ  said  that  Mah&balah  was  said  to  be  a 
very  strong  place,  and  that  no  army  had  ever  penetrated  there 
and  reduced  it;  to  which  the  Sultan  replied,  "Please  God,  I 


•  Ktir-btgi,  the  "  keeper  of  the  armoury." 

t  AUmdni.  PGennan.  It  iB  protty  curtain  that  Europeuri  sword- b  lad  en  found 
their  way  to  India  at  an  early  period.  Curious  old  European  sword-blades  are 
still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  that  country.  By  "  Western  "  is  probably 
meant  Arabian,  or  poaibly  Spanish. 

1  Prince  (Shihiadah)  Toghlak  Shin.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf"  say*,  "one  of 
the  roya^family,  and  maternal  oncle  of  the  Sultan,"  Firiihtah,  "  the  Sol- 
tin's  ancle."     Ha  was  apparently  of  the  Bind  family. 
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will  conquer  it."  One  day  the  Saltan  mounted  hie  horse  to  go 
hunting,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Mahabalah.  defile. 
When  the  Hindus  saw  the  small  party  they  took  no  heed  to  it, 
not  believing  that  such  a  little  band  was  coming  against  them. 
Suddenly  the  Sultan  attacked  them,  and  the  infidels,  after  a 
little  fighting,  fled  into  the  jangle.  When  the  army  learnt 
that  the  Sultan  had  joined  battle  it  marched  to  his  sup- 
port. The  men  left  their  horses  outside  the  defile  and 
vent  in  on  foot,  and  most  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Hindus  fell  into  their  hands  and  were  made  captive.  The 
Sultan  returned  victorious,  and  prosecuted  the  siege  with 
vigour.* 

It  is  said  that  during  the  four  days  of  the  siege  the  Sultan 
distributed  the  five  krora  of  gold,  and  all  the  horses,  swords, 
daggers,  and  poniards  (which  he  had  prepared)  among  his 
soldiers,  to  encourage  them  in  pressing  the  siege,  and  to  prevent 
negligence  and  inactivity.  He  sent  out  detachments  into  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  S6rath  to  plunder,  and  great  spoil 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  men.  Rao  Mandalik  sent  represen- 
tatives, with  great  submission  and  humility,  to  the  Sultan,  who 


:a  of  this  transaction  somewhat  differ.  Firishtah  says  that 
eighty  k6i  from  Girnar,  the  Saltan  Kent  on  Trtghlak  Khan,  with  a  force  of 
seventeen  hundred  men,  to  seize  Mahabalah  at  all  hazards.  This  was  affected 
by  a  surprise.  The  Bio  Mandalik,  hearing  of  their  success,  sallied  out  and 
attacked  Tdghlak  Khan  with  great  rigour.  Meanwhile,  the  Sultan  having 
followed  in  support,  the  Bio  was  wounded  and  repulsed.  According  to  the 
"  Tdrikh-i-Alf  1,"  on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  the  Sultan  went  out  with 
a  small  party  to  attack  the  defile  of  Mahabalah.  The  garrison  of  the  pass, 
seeing  the  weakness  of  the  party,  sallied  out  to  attack  them,  and  were  de- 
feated. The  story  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  is  that  Tdgblak  Khan  was  pressed  by 
a  vigorous  onset  of  Ihe  Rajputs,  on  hearing  of  which  the  Sultan  came  to  his  aid. 
The  aura  of  these  stories  seems  to  be  that  the  Sultan  prooeeded  ostensibly  to 
invest  Jiiuahgarh,  the  fort  which  commands  the  main  and  ordinary  entrance 
to  the  valley  within  the  Girnar  hills.  While  doing  this  he  sent  a  smalt  force 
under  Tdghlak  Khan  to  seize  another  very  difficult  defile  called  Mahabalah 
(there  are  one  or  two  such  marked  on  the  map).  It  had  been  selected  as  a 
refuge  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  garrison,  by  which,  apparently, 
they  might  escape  if  the  forts  were  captured.  The  garrison  left  was  probably 
not  strong,  and,  being  surprised,  was  defeated  by  Tdghlak  Khan,  and  the  . 
fort  of  Jfoahgarh  was  thus  turned.  The  Bio  sallied  out  to  dislodge  the  as- 
sailants, but,  reinforced  by  the  Saltan,  they  wore  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
was  repulsed  and  defeated.    The  assailants  then  marched  direct  on  Girnar 
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thereupon  deemed  it  advisable  to  relinquish  the  siege  for  that 
year.     So  he  returned  to  his  capital.* 

In  the  year  h.  872  {a.d.  1468)  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Sultan  that  when  Rao  Mandalik  went  to  worship  at  the 
idol  temple,  a  golden  umbrella  was  raised  over  his  head,  and 
he  was  clothed  in  garments  worked  with  gold  and  jewelry  of 
great  value.  This  offended  the  Sultan's  dignity.  He  assem- 
bled an  army  of  forty  thousand  hone,  with  many  elephants, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  fetch  the  umbrella  and  golden 
ornaments  from  the  Rao,  and  unless  he  surrendered  them  they 
were  to  lay  waste  his  country.  But  when  the  Rfio  heard  of 
this  he  at  once  sent  the  umbrella  and  gold-worked  dresses,  with 
a  suitable  tribute,  to  the  Sultan.  So  the  army  returned  and 
laid  all  these  tilings  at  the  Sultan's  feet ;  the  Sultan  gave  the 
garments  of  gold-work  to  bis  musicians.! 

In  the  year  h.  873  (a.d.  1469)  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  died, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Sultan  Ghias-ud-din,  succeeded  him.  Some 
of  the  nobles  of  the  King  of  Gujarat  reminded  their  master 
that,  on  the  death  of  Mnhamad  Shah  bin  Ahmad  Shah,  the 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  bad  tried  to  conquer  the  country  of 
Gujarat,  and  said  that  if  the  Sultan  would  now  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Malwah,  its  conquest  would  be  easy.  To  this  the 
Sultan  replied  that  it  was  very  unworthy  of  any  Muhamadan 
sovereign  to  covet  the  dominions  of  a  brother,  Muhamadan 
sovereign,  whether  during  his  life  or  after  his  death. 

*  According  to  Firishtah  several  idol  temples  were  destroyed,  and  the  Rio 
purchased  peaoe  by  heavy  payments  in  money  and  jewels.  According  to  the 
"  Tirfkh-i-Alfi,"  some  of  the  Hindus  shut  themselves  up  in  one  of  the  temples, 
which  was  carried  by  assault,  and  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The 
reason  which  induced  the  Saltan  to  accept  the  Bio's  terms  was  that  the  hot 
weather  was  coming  on.  Firishtah  gives  the  date  of  this  expedition  as  872, 
but  the  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi  "  and  "Tab.  Akbari  "  agree  with  the  text  in  placing 
it  in  871  a.h. 

t  Firishtah  says  the  Snltin  was  looking  oat  for  eome  pretence  on  which 
again  to  attack  the  Bio  Mandalik,  and  seized  on  this  occasion;  otherwise  the 
story  of  this  author  and  of  the  "  Tirikh-i-Alfi "  and  "Tab.  Akbari"  prac- 
tically agree.  They  make  the  Saltan  demand  also  a  money  payment  from  the 
Rao,  and  say  that  Mahmud  afterwards  gave  all  the  things  surrendered  to  a 
party  of  singers,  in  one  gift.  Firishtah,  however,  places  the  occurrence  in 
874  A.H.,  and  confuses  this  expedition  with  that  in  the  beginning  of  874  a.h., 
which  ii  mentioned  below. 
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In  the  year  h.  874  (a.d.  1469)  the  Sultan  again  sent  an  army 
against  Sorath,  which  returned  after  ravaging  the  country.* 
After  a  while,  he  again  resolved  upon  the  reduction  of  the  fort 
of  Giraar,  and  marched  towards  Sorath.  When  R&o  Mandalik 
heard  of  this  he  went,  without  any  summons  or  message,  to 
wait  upon  the  Sultan,  expressed  his  ready  obedience,  and  his 
willingness  to  faithfully  perform  whatever  the  Sultan  might 
require.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  the  Sultan  strive  to  ruin  a 
faithful  dependant  who  had  not  committed  any  offence?  "  The 
Sultan  replied  that  there  was  no  offence  greater  than  that  of 
infidelity.  If  he  wished  for  safety,  be  must  repeat  the  creed 
and  become  altogether  a  Musulman.  In  that  case,  his  do- 
minions would  be  extended,  and  the  Sultan  would  assign  to 
him  additional  districts ;  if  he  failed  to  do  this  he  should  be 
utterly  destroyed.  When  Rao  Mandalik  understood  the  state 
of  affairs,  he  fled  at  night  to  his  fort.f  Whilst  he  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  Sultan  his  agents  had  been  busy  collecting 
provisions  and  strengthening  the  fortress.^ 

When  the  Sultan  reached  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  infidels, 
like  ants  or  locusts,  came  down  from  the  fort  and  hills,  and 
attacked  him.  After  much  fighting  they  were  defeated,  and 
retired  up  to  the  fort.  For  two  days  the  fighting  went  on 
in  the  same  way.  On  the  third  the  Sultan  himself  joined  in 
the  fight,  and  the  infidels  kept  up  a  hand-to-hand  contest 
from  morn  till  night.  The  royal  army  at  length  prevailed,  and 
the  infidels  fled  into  the  fortress.  The  Sult&n  opened  trenches, 
and,  having  appointed  to  each  amir  his  proper  station,  com- 
pleted the  investment.     Every  day  the  infidels  sallied  out  and 

*  The  "  Tirikh-i-Alfi  agrees  in  this  story,  but  it  has  rather  an  unintelli- 
gible passage,  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  seems  to  be  that  when  the 
Sultan  himself  tool  the  field,  be  occupied  and  garrisoned  all  the  forts  in 
Brfrath,  which  be  passed  on  his  way  towards  Girnar. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  adds  "  of  Jiinahgarh." 

I  It  ma;  be  observed  that,  on  this  occasion,  Mahmtjd  Bfg&rha  does  not 
seem  to  have  repeated  bis  former  tactics,  and  rather  to  have  gone  in  the 
straightforward  road  to  Jiinahgarh.  There  may  have  been  several  reasons 
for  this.  His  previous  strategy  was  based  on  a  surprise  now  impossible; 
the  Bio  himself  was  in  Jfinahgarh  ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  seen  further  on, 
that  he  had  information  that  the  latter  fort  was  short  of  provisions. 
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fought.  One  day  they  advanced  boldly  into  the  trench  of 
'Alam  Khan  Faruki,  a  distinguished  officer,  and,  having  killed 
him,  went  back.  But  the  Sultan  was  always  vigilant,  and  the 
Hindus  were  reduced  to  extremities.* 

Rao  Mandalik  had  for  a  wazir  a  bakkdl  named  Bil.f  He 
took  counsel  with  the  people  of  the  fort,  and  said  to  them, 
"This  time  Saltan  Mahmiid  will  not  retire  from  our  hills 
without  taking  the  fortress  j  therefore,  it  is  better  for  us  to 
secure  ourselves  in  the  fort  of  Girnar  than  to  stay  here  in 
Jiinahgarh,  for  Girnar  is  stronger  than  this,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions."  The  people  of  the  fort  expressed  their 
assent,  and  envoys  were  Bent  to  the  Sultan,  saying  that  if  he 
would  show  mercy,  and  would  not  interfere  with  their  wives 
and  families  and  goods,  they  would  evacuate  the  fort  and  sur- 
render it  to  him.  The  Sultan  said,  "  It  is  well  1  "  And  they 
began  to  retire  to  Girnar  with  their  goods  and  chattels.  As 
soon  as  the  Sultan  beard  of  this  he  ordered  hie  troops  to  harry 
them.  The  soldiers  rushed  forward,  and  when  they  reached 
half-way  up  the  hill  the  fight  began.  Muhamadans  in  great 
numbers  on  that  day  obtained  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  and 
Hindus  in  crowds  were  sent  to  hell .  t 

The  Hindus  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies into  Girnar.  Every  day  they  sallied  out  and  fought ;  but 
after  a  long  time  their  provisions  began  to  fall  short,  so  they 
abjectly  begged  for  quarter.  The  Sultan,  after  some  negotia- 
tion, granted  their  prayer,  on  condition  of  conversion  to  Islam. 

»  The  "  Tarfkh-i-Alf 1 "  confirms  generally  this  aooonnt.  The  Hindus 
tonght  with  desperate  valour  and  made  frequent  sallies  (the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  " 
says  "  inflicting  great  loss  ")■  At  the  close  of  874  the  fort  of  Jiinahgarh  was 
still  holding  out.  The  Hyderabad  MS.  differs  from  all  other  authorities  in 
Baying  that  'A'lam  Khan  was  not  killed,  but  repulsed  the  assailants.  How- 
ever, the  version  in  the  text  is  supported  by  other  works. 

t  The  "  Tirfkh-i-So"rath  "  colls  him  "  Biaal,"  which  is  probably  correct. 
The  events  described  below  must  have  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of 
875  a. ii.,  as  is  apparent  front  the  "  Tarfkh-i-Alf f  "  and  from  the  express 
statement  of  Firishtah. 

J  No  other  author  mentions  this  attack,  which,  thus  described,  seems  trea- 
cherous and  cruel  j  bat  it  is  possible  that  the  Sultan  expected  the  Hindus 
to  surrender  altogether,  instead  of  merely  retiring  on  (iirnir. 
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Rao  Mandalik  then  came  down  from  his  stronghold,  did 
homage,  and  gave  up  the  keys  of  the  fort  to  the  Sultan's 
servants.  This  happened  in  the  year  877  (a.d.  1472).*  The 
Sultan  required  him  to  repeat  the  creed,  and  he  immediately 
said  it,  thus  saving  himself  from  the  dames  of  the  King's  anger, 
which  were  like  the  fires  of  hell.  The  Rao  said,  "  Some  time 
ago  my  heart  was  attracted  to  Islam  through  meeting  with  Shan 
ShaniB-ud-dm  Bukhari,  who  is  buried  near  the  town  of  U'nah ; 
now,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Sultan,  I  have  the  honour  of 
confessing  it  with  my  tongue."  But  it  is  said  that  whenever 
be  thought  of  Girnar  and  of  his  power  he  sighed  and  wept. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  "  Tftrfkh-i- 
Bab&dar-Shani,"  but  I  have  heard  from  good  and  true  men 
of  Gujarat  a  different  story  as  to  the  reason  which  in- 
duced the  Sultan  to  undertake  his  final  enterprise  against  the 
fortress. 

The  grain-dealer  Bil,  who  was  the  wazir  of*  Rao  Mandalik, 
and  had  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs, f  turned  against 
the  Rio,  and  for  the  following  reason.  Bil  had  a  wife  named 
Mohani,  of  a  beauty  unequalled  among  her  contemporaries. 
One  day  the  Rao  saw  her  and  fell  deeply  in  love.  In  the  end, 
after  much  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  his  object ;  he  won 
her  to  his  purposes.  The  husband  heard  of  the  crime  and  felt 
his  disgrace ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  struggle  openly  with 
the  power  of  the  Rao,  he  secretly  schemed  for  the  downfall  of 
his  authority-!     Bil  carried  out  his  plan  thus.    He  dissembled, 

*  Tito  MSB.  and  the  lithograph  have  thii  date,  two  MSS.  omit  it  alto- 
gether, and  a,  fifth  gives  876  *.H.  Firiehtah  has  875  (a.d.  1470),  and  the 
"  Tirfkh-i-Sdrath  "  agrees.  (See  Burgess'  "  Tirfkh-i-Sdrath,"  p.  118.)  The 
"  Tankh-i-Alfi  "  also  makes  it  either  the  end  of  875  or  the  beginning  of  876. 
This  last  is  almost  certainly  the  correct  date,  for  the  text  below  makes 
the  Sultan  confer  a  jdgir  and  title  on  Bio  Mandatfk  in  876,  after  bis  return 
from  the  expedition  to  Bind;  and  the  building  of  the  new  city  of  Mostaf- 
kbad  oeema  also  to  hare  intervened  between  this  bitter  event  and  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

T  Literally,  "In  whose  hands  was  the  loosing  and  binding  of  the  Bio's 

I  Literally,  "  With  the  hand  of  deceit  applied  the  saw  of  hostility  to 
the  root  of  the  Bio's  prosperity."  The  "  Tarfkh-i.Sucath  "  gives  this  story 
also. 
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and  told  the  Rao  that  provisions  were  falling  short,  and  that, 
with  the  Rao's  permission,  he  would  go  oat  and  bring  in  a 
fresh  supply.  As  he  had  entire  control  of  the  Rao's  affairs, 
the  latter  agreed.  He  accordingly  began  to  collect  provisions, 
but  he  secretly  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Sultan,  informing  him 
that  the  fort  was  short  of  provisions,  and  that  if  the  Sultan 
would  now  attempt  its  capture  he  would  accomplish  it.  The 
Snltan  was  delighted,  and  marched  to  Junahgarh,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  fighting  took  the  fortress. 

Another  account  is  given  of  the  conversion  of  Rao  Man- 
dalik.  It  is  said  that  when  he  came  out  of  the  fortress  the 
Sultan  took  him  to  Ahmadabad.  One  day  they  went  out  to 
Rasiilabad,  which  was  the  home  and  is  the  resting-place  of 
Hazrat  Shah  'A'lam.  Before  the  door  of  the  saint  great  num- 
bers of  men  and  elephants  were  assembled.  The  Rao  asked  to 
what  amir  the  house  belonged,  and  he  was  told  "  to  Hasrat 
'Alam-panah."  He  inquired  whose  subject  he  was  and  whom 
he  served,  and  he  was  told  that  he  served  only  God 
Almighty.  He  asked  how  he  obtained  such  princely  state, 
and  he  was  told  that  God  gave  it  to  him.  He  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  make  his  acquaintance,"  and  accordingly  waited  on  the 
saint ;  and  as  soon  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  that  blessed  counten- 
ance, he  said,  "  Teach  me  what  you  call  the  Musulman  faith." 
The  saint  rehearsed  the  creed  at  length,  and  the  Rao  repeated 
it  with  his  tongue  and  accepted  it  in  his  heart;  thus  God 
Almighty,  by  means  of  the  saint,  brought  Rao  to  the  glory  of 
Islam* 

In  those  days  the  guns  and  mnaketsf  in  the  fortress  were 
few,  and  the  garrison  fought  sometimes  with  stones  and  some- 


*  This  is  evidently  an  interpolation  of  the  author's  in  glorification  of  the 
Kasutfbad  Bukhari  Sa{ds.  The  "  Mirat-i- Ahmad  f  "  ears,  the  Ri6  was  buried 
near  the  Kahnplirah  gate  of  Ahmadibad,  by  the  wayside  or  the  high  road. 

f  This  passage  is  canons  as  showing  that  the  Hindus  had  not  yet  fully 
adopted  the  use  of  firs-arms.  The  Muhamadans  had  them  in  Gujarat  in 
856,  >.*-  twenty  years  before,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  mention  of  them  in 
p.  141,  at  the  siege  of  Bultinpur  by  Saltan  Mahraud  Khiljf,  when  'Ala-nd-dfn 
Sohrab  is  said  to  have  employed  them  in  the  defence. 
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times  with  arrows  and  muskets.  Although  the  Sultan  pressed 
the  siege  for  a  long  time  with  great  energy,  he  did  not  make 
any  progress,  and  he  became  much  dejected.  At  last  he 
wrote  to  Khudawand  Khan,  wazlr,  who  was  learned  in  charms, 
and  had  given  up  his  wazir's  office  and  had  become  a  recluse 
at  Ahmad&bad.  His  letter  was  to  this  effect :  "  Although  I 
have  done  my  best,  still  I  cannot  as  yet  see  any  prospect 
of  success;  but  I  have  determined  either  to  conquer  this 
country  or  to  die  a  martyr."  Khudawand  Khan  wrote  back 
saying  that  he  understood  the  Sultan  had  made  over  the 
charge  of  separate  portions  of  the  approaches  against  the  fort 
to  certain  of  his  most  noted  nobles,  and  begged  the  Sultan  to 
send  him  a  detailed  list  of  these  postings.  The  Sultan  did  so, 
and  the  Khan  wrote  the  name  of  each  noble  against  the  post 
best  suited  to  him,  and  returned  the  list  to  the  Sultan ;  averring 
that  if  he  would  re-arrange  the  charge  of  the  trenches  in  the 
method  thus  set  out,  and  if  on  a  particular  day  he  would  order 
a  vigorous  attack,  he  would,  if  God  pleased,  be  successful  * 
The  Sultan  acted  on  the  Khan's  directions ;  and  on  the  very  day 
indicated,  the  Lord  Almighty  was  pleased  to  give  him  the 
victory.t 

The  Sultan  sent  for  noble  Saids,  and  learned  men  out  of 
every  city  and  town  of  Gujarat;,  and  appointed  Kdzis  and 
Muhtasibs  in  Jiinahgarh  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  thus 
both  establishing  his  own  authority  and  providing  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  commenced  the  building  of  an 
outer  wall  to  the  fort,  and  he  not  only  built  fine  apartments  for 
himself,  but  desired  that  each  of  his  nobles  should  build  him- 
self a  house  there,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  grew  up  a  city 
which  might  be  called  a  twin  of  Ahmadabad,  and  was  named 

•  ThiB  advice  hardly  required  the  aid  of  magic  to  oonoeive  r  evidently  the 
old  icuzir  knew  the  characters  of  the  various  nobles  of  the  ooart,  and  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  each  particular  post. 

t  Here  is  a  long  piece  of  poetry  quoted  from  Halvf  Shir&xf,  which  in  the 
original  probably  applied  to  Ahmad  Bhih  and  hia  partial  conquest  of 
Juiiahgarh. 
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Mustafabad.  The  whole  country  of  S6rath  accepted  the  rale 
of  the  Saltan,  and  all  the  zamind&rg  submitted,  and  paid  their 
revenues  without  demand  or  coercion. 

At  this  time  Jai  Sing,  son  of  Gang  Das,  Rajah  of  Champanir, 
was  assisting  the  disaffected  in  the  sarkdrs  of  Barodah  and 
Dabhdi,  and  was  endeavouring  to  Btir  op  a  revolt.  He  had 
leagued  himself  with  the  King  of  Mandu,  and  hoped  for 
assistance  from  him;  and  certain  evil-disposed  men  in  the 
environs  of  Ahmadabad  were  at  one  with  them  and  prepared  to 
act  in  accord  with  them.*  To  provide  against  these  pro- 
ceedings the  Sultan  appointed  Jamal-ud-din  Silahdar,t  son  of 
Shckh  Malik,  to  be  Faujddr  of  Ahmadabad  and  its  depen- 
dencies, and  gave  him  the  title  of  Muhafiz  Khan.  The  Khan 
made  such  excellent  arrangements  that  thieves  and  robbers 
were  entirely  put  down, %  the  people  of  the  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  slept  at  ease  with  open  doors,  and  travellers 
frequented  the  highways  and  halting-places  with  their  goods  in 
perfect  security.  The  fortunes  of  Muhafiz  Khan  prospered 
more  and  more.  His  son  exacted  tribute  from  rebellious 
people  who  had  never  paid  it  before.  After  a  short  time  the 
entire  government  of  the  city  was  given  to  him,  and  he 
managed  this  also  with  great  success.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  made  Mustaufi  mamdlik;  and  he  was  so  successful  in  his 
performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  that  he  was  promoted 

■  The  "  TabakAt-i-Aibarf  "  distinctly  attributes  this  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  to  the  absence  of  the  King  and  of  the  army.  The  nobles  and 
soldiers  lived  at  Mustafabad  (as  will  be  aeen  above,  the  Sultan  made  them  build 
houses  there,  and  the  "Tab.  Akbarf"  confirms  this  account).  The  thieves 
and  lawless  persons  of  Ahmadabad  took  to  highway  robbery  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  roads  were  closed. 

t  SiiaMar.— The  "  Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  ha  was  Kotiatl  of  the  camp 
(Provost-Marshal),  and  also  had  charge  of  the  "  armoury  "  or  "  magazine." 

J  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  adds,  he  executed  four  or  fire  hundred  robbers.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  discontent  was  apparently  aoppressed 
bnt  not  removed.  It  broke  out  again  later  in  the  conspiracy  of  Khndiwond 
Khan,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently.  Firishtah  says,  "He  had  at  one 
time  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men  in  attendance,  all  bdrgir-i-khd*,''  i.e. 
equipped  by  him  and  riding  horses  from  his  stables.  His  power  was,  in  fact, 
so  little  within  control  that  his  son,  Malik  Khizr,  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  and  without  his  orders,  marched  and  obliged  the  Bool  of  Tdar,  Bagar, 
and  tiirdhf  to  pay  him  tribute. 
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to  be  wazir,*  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his  other  appointments, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  by  deputies.  He  was  an 
ancestor  of  the  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahadar  Shiihf  ."f 

The  Sultan  also  appointed  amirs  for  governing  the  subahs  of 
Barodah.  He  named  Baha-ul-Mulk,  entitled  'Irafid-ul-Mulk, 
to  the  post  of  S6nkherah-Bahadarpiir,  Malik  Sarang  Kiwam- 
nl-Mulk,  to  the  post  of  Oodhrah,  and  Taj  Khan,  son  of  Salar, 
to  that  in  the  village  of  Tfirakh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri. 
In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  these  posts  Bai  Jai 
Sing  gave  up  bis  hostile  proceedings. 

In  the  year  h.  876  (a.d.  1471)  the  Sultan  gave  to  Bio 
Mandalik  the  title  of  Khan-Jahan,  and  gave  him  ajdgir.%  All 
the  idols  covered  with  gold,  which  he  bad  taken  from  the 
temple  of  the  Rio,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers.  Subsequently  he 
marched  against  Sind  By  a  march  of  sixty-one  k6»  in  two 
days,  he  passed  over  the  Ban  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the 
neighbouring  zaminddrs  of  Sind.  The  land  there  is  saline;  it 
is  inundated  in  the  rains,  and,  as  one  end  of  it  joins  a  bay  of  the 
sea,  at  high-tide  the  sea-water  finds  its  way  over  the  country. § 

*  Wa;.ir,  This  last  dignity  does  not  appear  to  have  besa  actually  con- 
ferred on  Muhani  Khan  till  after  the  death  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  after 
Khudawand  Khan's  conspiracy  of  686.  Bee  passage  from  the  "  Tab.  AJchari  " 
quoted  below. 

t  This  passage  occurs  in  the  lithographed  edition  and  in  all  the  MBS.  except 
MS.  A,  which  reads,  after  "  deputies,"  "  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
'  Tarikh-i-Bahidar  Shabi,'  "  a  manifestly  corrupt  reading.  The  passage  is  of 
importance,  for  Mian  Maojhu,  the  writer's  father,  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahidar  Shahi,"  and  is  likely  to  have  been  well 
informed  as  to  the  fact,  which  shows  also  that  the  author  of  this  latter 
work  was  a  man  of  good  social  position  and  likely  to  be  well  informed. 

X  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  unfortunate  Bio.  According  to  the 
"  Tarikh-i-Sdrath,"  his  name  as  well  as  his  title  was  "  Mandalik,"  and  he 
was  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty  of  that  name.  Briggs,  quoting  the  "  MunUkhab- 
ut-Tawarikb,"  calls  him  "Ambar  "  or"  Hambar."  According  to  the  "  Tirikh-i- 
Sdrath  "  (p.  131),  the  Rao's  descendants  held  the  jdg{r,  assigned  to  him  till 
after  the  olose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  still,  it  is  said,  exist  under  the 
name  of  "  RAi-sAdahs." 

§  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  corrupt  in  the  MSB.,  which  differ  greatly 
from  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  Saltan  marched  sixty-one  k6t 
(over  ninety  miles)  in  one  day  ;  others  make  it  two  days,  which  is  more 
probable.  The  sentence  as  to  the  overflow  of  the  "  Ban "  by  the  sea  is 
barely  intelligible  in  any  one  MB.,  bat  on  comparing  them  the  sense  given 
above  seems  to  be  that  which  the  original  text  conveyed.  The  "Tab. 
Akbarf  "  says  the  Saltan  marched  sixty-one  k6s  in  One  day.  Firishtah, 
"  without  a  halt,"  which  last  is  possible,  though  hardly  likely. 
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In  some  places  the  breadth  of  it  is  sixty  k6»  more  or  less.  The 
water  is  always  salt,  the  land  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  and 
the  country  produces  nothing  but  salt  and  fish. 

On  that  forced  march  the  Sultan  had  with  him  altogether 
only  six  hundred  horse.  The  zamind&rs  of  Sind  are  Sumrahs, 
Sodrahs,  and  others.  Twenty-four  thousand  of  them  had 
assembled  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan,  having  been 
warned  beforehand,  and  they  had  taken  a  strong  defensive 
position  and  made  ready  for  battle.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw 
his  force  they  all  sent  envoys  to  him,  asking  for  peace  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  Musulmans.  They  were  so  humble  and 
submissive  that  he  refrained  from  destroying  them.*  The 
Sultan  said,  however,  that  all  who  urged  the  plea  of  Islam 
ought  thoroughly  to  perform  the  duties  of  Musulmans,  and 
ought  to  abandon  all  the  relations  with  infidels  such  as  they 
still  maintained;  that  from  every  tribe  the  men  who  were  of 
good  position  should  come  and  do  homage  to  the  Sultan,  and 
accompany  him  to  Jiinahgarh,  in  order  to  learn  the  rules  of 
Islam  from  men  learned  in  religion ;  and  after  remaining  at  that 
place  some  time  and  thoroughly  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  rules  of  Islam,  some  of  them  should  return  to  teach  their 
respective  tribes.  Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they  were 
obliged  to  comply,  and,  coming  in  with  suitable  offerings,  did 

•  The  "  Tab.  Aibori  "  gives  only  an  abridged  version  of  the  story  in  the 
text.  Firiahtah  is  much  fuller.  In  one  point  lie  is  probably,  too,  more 
correct,  as  he  calls  the  country  attacked  "Kachh,"  not  Bindj  but  some 
points  are  possibly  imaginary  embellishments.  The  story  runs  thus  :  "  The 
inhabitants  of  Kachh,  very  far  removed  from  Dehli,  had  long  thrown  off 
allegiance  to  that  Government.  The  people,  having  little  to  eubiist  upon, 
were  in  the  habit  of  plundering  their  neighbours,  and  had  lately  invaded 
Gujarit.  .  .  .  The  Kachhis  consisted  of  four  thousand  arohers,  who  drew 
np  in  good  order.  Mahmud  dismounted  to  pat  on  his  armour,  and  with 
his  small  party  charged  the  enemy,  who  .  .  .  were  defeated,  and  numbers 
of  them  slain  ■  .  .  the  remainder  .  .  .  oame  forward  to  implore  mercy.  .  .  . 
The  Sultan  questioned  them  aa  to  their  religion ;  they  replied  that  thoy 
were  men  of  the  desert  without  teachers;  they  knew  that  there  was  a  sky, 
earth,  water,  and  fire ;  that  they  had  no  wants  hut  the  necessary  articles  of 
food ;  fant  begged  His  Majesty  to  send  teachers  among  them  in  order  that  they 
might  become  tree  Ifanamadans."  (Vol.  iv.  pp.  57, 68.)  It  is  probable,  M  the 
text  implies,  that  these  men  were  really  professing  Muhamadans,  though 
not  very  strict  In  their  allegiance  to  Islam, 
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homage  to  the  Saltan,  and  went  with  him  to  Jiin&hgarh,  where 
he  gave  them  into  the  charge  of  learned  and  religious  men,  who 
were  to  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  their  religion.  After  a 
considerable  time,  when  they  had  been  duly  taught,  some 
returned  to  their  own  country,  and  some,  captivated  by  the 
royal  kindness  and  the  favours  they  received,  abandoned  their 
country  and  their  kindred  and  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Sultan.  All  of  these  in  course  of  time  obtained  high  employ- 
ment and  received  titles. 

In  the  year  h.  877  (a.d.  1472),  the  Saltan  marched  with  a 
numerous  force  to  settle  accounts  with  certain  rebels  in  Sind. 
He  made  a  forced  march  with  nine  hundred  horsemen,  each 
with  a  spare  horse,  to  Sarpalah,  and  fought  with  forty  thousand 
men  of  the  Hindu  zaminddrs  of  Sind,  who  were  armed  with 
bows,  and  skilful  archers.  He  defeated  them,  and  having  taken 
their  women  and  children  prisoners,  he  sent  them  to  Junahgarh.* 

In  this  year  Jagat  and  Sankhddharf  were  conquered.  The 
cause  of  this  conquest  was  as  follows : — Maulana  Mahmiid 
Samarkand?,!  a  man  skilled  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  poetry, 
took  ship  on  the  coast  of  the  Dakhin,  and  was  proceeding  by 
sea  on  his  way  back  to  Samarkand.     Some  pirates  of  Sankh.6- 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  sayg  that  when  be  arrived  at  the  saline  district  he 
picked  out  about  one  thousand  horsemen,  and  told  them  each  to  carry  food 
and  water  for  seven  days,  aod  says  that  the  enemy  (tbev  bad  been  plundering 
acme  of  the  Gujarat  districts)  fled  at  once.  The  account  of  Fjrishtah  says 
that  the  H  ul  tan  halted  a  day  before  moving  to  attack,  aud  that  some  camel  ■ 
men  bringing  news  of  his  advance,  the  Sindfa  fled  and  abandoned  their  camp. 
The  "Tab.  Akbari "  adds  that  the  Sultan  had  occupied  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  Sind  country  (Firlahtah  and  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  say  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Indus),  and  his  nobles  suggested  that  he  should 
annex  and  occupy  it.  The  Saltan,  however,  infused,  saying  that  the  country 
belonged  to  Hakhdumat  Jehan  (?)  who  was  of  Sind  (royal)  family,  and  that 
he  was  bound  to  respect  her  rights,  and  that  it  would  be  ungenerong  and 
improper  to  seize  ber  territory. 

T  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  gays  Jagat  was  "  a  sacred  place  of  the  Brahmins," 
and  is  the  Dwirka  of  to-day ;  and  Sink  odd  bar  is  (as  it  is  actually  called  in 
the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  ")  Bet.  The  country  wae  that  generally  called  "  6keman- 
dal,"  and  the  Rajputs,  as  they  are  to-day,  were  Pigbars  and  Wig-liars,  a  poor 
bnt  brave  and  hardy  race,  much  given  to  piracy  and  robbery  generally. 

J  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  "  whose  name  (literary  appellation  or  nam  de 
plume)  was  Fizilf."  The  "  Mirit-i-Ahmadi "  makes  these  events,  including 
the  second  attack  on  Sind,  to  take  place  in  878.  The  troth  appears  to  be  that 
the  attack  on  Sind  took  place  in  877,  and  the  Saltan  marched  against  Jagat 
just  at  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
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dhar  took  the  ship  of  the  Mulla  and  brought  it  to  Sankhodhar, 
where  they  turned  the  Mulla  and  hia  two  sons  adrift  on  the 
sea-shore,  bat  retained  bis  women,  his  property,  and  the  ship. 
The  Mulla,  after  undergoing  many  troubles  and  dangers, 
reached  the  court  of  Mabmud  Shah.  The  two  boys  were  of 
tender  age,  and  could  not  make  the  journey  on  foot,  and  the 
Mulls'  was  unable  to  carry  them  both  on  his  shoulders  or  his 
back  at  once.  So  he  took  up  one  and  carried  him  for  some 
distance ;  he  then  went  back  and  fetched  the  other.  In  this 
way,  in  some  days,  he  accomplished  the  journey  of  seventy  itfs, 
and  reached  the  court  of  the  Sultan.  With  a  sorrowing  heart 
and  with  tearful  eyes  he  related  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  in 
a  manner  which  touched  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  all  who 
were  present.  The  Sultan  desired  him  to  come  near,  and  in- 
quired more  particularly  into  his  affairs,  and  the  Mulla,  with 
many  sighs  and  lamentations,  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
happened.  The  Sultan  had  already  formed  the  design  of  con- 
quering Jagat,  which  was  a  celebrated  sacred  place  of  the 
heathen  infidels,  and  also  the  island  of  Sankhodhar ;  but  people 
spoke  so  seriously  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  of  the  jungly 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  island  of  Sankho- 
dhar, that  it  had  made  him  hesitate  and  give  the  matter  more 
consideration.  The  occurrence  of  the  present  event  gave  the 
old  inclination  a  fresh  impulse.  The  Sultan  was  disturbed, 
and  said  he  would  never  rest  till  be  had  punished  the  insolence 
of  those  infidels.  He  comforted  the  Mulla,  showed  him  very 
great  kiudness,  and  sent  him  to  Ahmadabad. 

On  the  17th  Zi-1-hijjat  he  commenced  his  march  towards 
Jagat.  When  be  reached  the  place  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
Sankhodhar.  The  place  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and,  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  its  buildings  were  razed,  the  temples 
destroyed,  and  the  idols  broken  to  pieces.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Aramrah,*  ten  Ms  from  Jagat,  on 
the  sea-shore,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sankh6dhar,  and  en- 
*  Ibis  name  also  reads,  in  some  H8S-,  Arfimali,  Adh&mrah,  and  Dhammh, 
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camped  there.  The  author  of  the  "  Mahmud  Sbahi "  relates 
that  this  place  was  infested  with  serpents.  That  night,  through 
fear  of  the  snakeB,  no  man  dared  to  go  to  sleep.  There  was 
not  a  tent  into  which  a  snake  did  not  enter.  Seven  hundred 
snakes  were  killed  that  night  within  the  royal  enclosure.* 

One  of  the  wonders  of  these  parts  is  that,  between  the  ninth 
and  fourteenth  of  the  month  of  Astir,  which  the  Hindus  call 
"  Puranmashi,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  a  small 
bird,  about  as  large  as  a  sdrang,  of  a  peculiar  appearance  like 
no  other  living  creature,  comes  from  the  direction  of  the  sea 
and  perches  on  the  top  of  the  idol  temple  in  the  village  of 
Madhopiir,  in  the  parganah  of  Manglor,  and  does  not  continue 
its  flight  for  two  or  three  hours.  When  it  arrives  the  in- 
habitants assemble,  and  deduce  from  it  omens  regarding  the 
rains.  According  as  the  white  and  black  of  its  plumage 
appears  to  be  distributed,  they  augur  what  kind  of  rainy  season 
they  will  have,  whether  the  rain  will  fall  early  or  late,  or 
otherwise.  If  nothing  but  black  or  nothing  but  white  is  to  be 
seen,  they  infer  that  the  rain  will  be  continuous  throughout  the 
season,  or  that  there  will  be  a  drought.  No  year  ever  passes 
without  the  appearance  of  the  bird  at  this  season.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  same  manner  a  creature  comes  and  sits  on  the  idol 
temple  of  Pattau  DM,  and  on  that  of  Jagat,  which  is  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  they  similarly  deduce  auguries  from  it.f 

The  inhabitants  of  Jagat  having  fled  to  Sankhodhar,  made 
themselves  secure.  Sankhodhar  is  an  island  in  the  sea,  about 
three  k6»  from  the  mainland.  The  pirate  subjects  of  the  Rajah 
of  Jagat  lived  there,  and  plundered  those  who  journeyed  by 
sea.  When  the  Sultan  found  that  the  infidels  had  taken 
refuge  in  this  island,  he  collected  ships  from  the  neighbouring 

•  Firiehtah  says  "  seventy  snakes,"  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  "  seven  hundred 
in  one  watch  of  the  night."  Aa  Brigge  points  out,  the  disturbance  of  the 
ground  by  tbs  levelling  and  other  operations  carried  on  in  pitching  the  camp, 
would  naturally  disturb  the  snakes  and  drive  them  oat  of  their  holes. 

t  Thia  passage  is  interesting  as  preserving  one  of  the  current  Hindi 
aoperatitionB  of  that  day.  There  are  at  ill  parallel  superstitions  extant  in 
gone  parts  of  India.     The  story  is  here  given  in  an  abridged  form. 
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ports,  and,  filling  them  with  well-armed  men,  sailed  to  attack 
the  island.*  He  surrounded  the  island  on  every  side  with  his 
fleet,  and  gave  battle.  The  infidels  resisted  bravely,  and  kept 
•up  a  sustained  discharge  of  arrows  and  muskets,  and  fought 
hand-to-hand;  but  the  soldiers  of  Islam  by  strength  of  arm 
prevailed,  and  gained  the  victory.  Many  infidels  were  killed, 
but  many  others  escaped  in  ships. f  The  Sultan  disembarked 
on  the  island,  and  sent  some  soldiers  in  well-equipped  ships  to 
chase  the  fugitives  and  capture  them.  The  summons  to 
prayer  was  cried  from  the  summit  of  the  temple,  and  then  the 
edifice  was  ruined  and  its  idols  broken.  The  Sultan  returned 
repeated  thanks  and  praise  to  God  for  the  victory,  and  the 
people  of  the  Mulla,  who  were  in  prison,  were  released.  It  is 
said  that  a  great  booty  in  rubies  and  pearls  of  fine  water  and 
precious  stuffs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  Sultan 
remained  there  for  some  time,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
mosque,  and,  having  collected  a  large  store  of  provisions,  he 
left  Malik  Tdghan,  entitled  Farhat-ul-Mulk,  in  charge  of 
Sankhodhar  and  the  country  of  Jagat,  and  then  went  to  Junah- 
garh.  The  conquest  of  Jagat  and  the  island  of  Sankhodhar 
was  effected  in  the  year  h.  878  (a.d.  1473).  No  former  king 
had  been  able  to  conquer  this  island.  The  conquest  was 
effected  by  the  strong  arm  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Ghazi.  It  was 
two  years  after  this,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  h.  880,  that 
the  holy  saint  Shah  'A 'lam,  the  son  of  the  holy  Said  Burhau- 
ud-diii  Bukliari,  quitted  this  transitory  life.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  to  be  found  iu  the  words  Akhir-ul-Oulid.% 

•  According  to  both  tba  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firishtah,  the  Suit  in  delayed 
on  the  mainland  for  four  months,  daring  which  he  was  occupied  in  collecting 
and  equipping  a  fleet,  and  in  destroying  tbe  temples  at  Jagat.  Firishtah 
says  [bat  during  this  period  the  Hindu  ships  attacked  the  Saltan  on  twunty- 
two  distinct  occasions.  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"  when  the  island 
was  attacked,  the  Saltan's  fleet  was  opposed  by  that  of  the  lUjah,  and  a 
severe  naval  engagement  took  place  before  the  landing  was  effected. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  tbe  Bijab  escaped,  and  this  was  evidently  the 
cave,  as  is  shown  further  on  in  the  text. 

I  The  expression  is  probably  intended  to  imply  that  he  was  the  last  great 
man  of  his  family.  From  the  account  given  of  him,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  fierce  temper.  His  marriage,  his  wealth,  and 
hia  sanctity  gave  him,  no  doubt,  great  political  and  social  importance. 
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On  the  18th  Jumad-ul-awwal,  h.  878  U.n.  1473),  the  Sultan 
arrived  at  Mustaiabad,  otherwise  Junahgarh.  It  so  happened 
that  on  the  very  same  day  the  warriors  who  had  gone  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Rajah  of  Jagat,  whose  name  was  Blum,  son  of, 
Sagar,  brought  him  there  with  a  collar  on  his  neck  and  chains 
upon  his  feet.  The  Sultan  richly  rewarded  each  of  the  captors, 
and  gave  directions  that  Maulana  Mahmud  Samarkand;  should 
come  from  Ahmadabad,  On  his  arrival  the  Sultan  directed 
that  Blum  should  be  given  over  to  hiin,  so  that  he  might  have 
his  revenge.  Bhim  was  brought  forward  in  his  collar  and 
chains.  The  Mulls'  then  rose,  lauded  the  Sultan  for  his  devo- 
tion to  Islam,  and  said  that  through  his  means  he  had  attained 
his  desire.  It  was  then  decreed  that  the  infidel  should  be  sent 
to  Muhfifiz  Khan  at  Ahmadabad,  that  bis  body  might  be  cut 
to  pieces  and  a  piece  hang  over  each  gate  of  the  city,  as  a 
warning  to  other  ill-doers.  When  Bhim  was  brought  to 
Ahmadabad,  Muhafiz  Khan  acted  according  to  these  instruc- 
tions. 

When  the  Sultan  was  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  admi- 
nistration introduced  into  Sorath,  the  design  which  lay  dormant 
in  his  heart  for  the  conquest  of  Champanir  became  active.  He 
started  from  Mustafabad  for  Ahmadabad,  and  on  the  way  he 
heard  that  some  Malabaris  bad  equipped  a  number  of  ghr&bs, 
and  were  committing  piracies  near  the  ports  of  Gujarat.  This 
induced  him  to  turn  aside  to  the  port  of  Gh6ghah,  where  he 
placed  brave  sailors  and  soldiers  on  board  ships  excellently 
equipped,  and  sent  them  against  the  Malabaris.*1  From  Uho- 
ghah  he  went  to  Kambhaiat,  and  from  thence  to  Sarkhej, 
where  he  encamped,  and  had  the  honour  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Shekh  Ahmad  Khattu,  He  remained  there  three 
days,  and  summoned  thither  the  sons  of  the  amirs  and  soldiers 
who  had  been  killed  or  had  died  in   the   campaign.     When 

*  According  to  the  expressions  employed  by  the  "Tab.  Akbsj-f,"  it  would 
seem  that  Mahmlid  commanded  his  fleet  in  person,  and  that  a  naval  action 
took  place,  io  which  several  of  the  Malabari  ships  were  cnptnred.  Firiahtab 
says  the  pirates  came  from  fialsar. 
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there  was  a  son  be  continued  to  him  his  father's  appointments, 
and  when  there  was  no  son  he  gave  half  the  jdgir  to  the 
daughter,  and  when  there  was  no  daughter  he  made  a  sufficient 
provision  for  his  wives  and  dependants.  In  these  three  days 
the  Sultan's  eyes  were  often  filled  with  tears  and  his  counte- 
nance marked  with  grief.  Some  of  his  followers  remonstrated, 
and  asked  what  was  the  object  in  delaying  so  long  when  only 
three  k6s  from  the  city,  and  of  such  lamentations  when  he  had 
returned  safe  and  sound  after  gaining  two  such  glorious  vic- 
tories as  those  over  Girnar  and  Junahgarh.  They  represented 
that  the  people  of  the  city  were  all  anxiously  expecting  the 
Sultan's  entry,  and  that  it  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  both  for 
them  and  for  the  whole  army,  not  one  for  weeping.  The 
Sultan  replied  that  a  person  must  be  wonderfully  devoid  of 
generosity,  or  very  inhumane,  who,  having  himself  returned 
safe  and  sound,  could  not  wait  three  days  to  inquire  for  and 
see  the  widows  and  families  of  those  who  had  been  killed  or 
who  had  died,  to  console  and  comfort  them,  before  returning 
to  his  city  and  enjoying  himself.  It  is  said  that  Kazi  Tuhm- 
ud-diu  came  out  and  congratulated  the  Sultan,  who  replied 
with  a  sigh,  "  Ah  !  Kazi,  it  is  well  with  me,  but  you  should 
ask  those  who  have  lost  husbands  and  sons  in  these  campaigns. 
If  I  bad  remained  at  home  all  these  years,  how  many  children 
might  have  been  born  who  have  been  sacrificed  for  these 
victories ! " 

In  the  month  of  Sha'ban  he  entered  Ahmadab&d,  and  in 
Ramzan  marched  from  thence  with  his  army  for  Chitmpfimr. 
On  reaching  the  village  of  Mor-Imli,  in  the  parganah  of 
S&nouli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri,  he  baited.  From 
thence  he  sent  out  forces  to  lay  waste  the  country  about 
Champaiiir,  which  they  accomplished  and  returned.  When 
the  rainy  season  came  on  he  retired  to  Ahmad;! bad,  and  there 
stayed  during  the  rains.  These  being  over,  he  moved  out  in 
the  direction  of  Mustafabad,  where  he  remained  hunting  and 
marching  about  for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to  Ahmad&b&d. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  used  to  go  every  year  from  Ahmad- 
abad to  Mustafabad,  and  spend  some  time  there  in  hunting  and 
travelling.  His  mind,  however,  still  dwelt  upon  the  conquest 
of  Champanir,  and  whenever  he  went  out  from  Ahmadabad  to 
hunt  he  was  drawn  towards  that  place.  One  day  while  hunt- 
ing he  came  to  the  river  Watrak,  which  lies  twelve  ktis  south- 
east of  Ahmadabad.  He  heard  that  highway  robberies  were 
committed  in  that  neighbourhood  from  time  to  time.  He 
ordered  that  a  city  should  be  founded  there,  and  be  called 
Mahmudabad.  The  foundations  of  the  city  were  begun  imme- 
diately. Strong  embankments  of  stone  were  placed  along  the 
river,  and  on  them  handsome  edifices  were  raised.  The  found- 
ing of  this  city  is  a  proof  of  the  Bound  judgment  and  wise  per- 
ception of  the  Sultan ;  for  the  water  of  that  city  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  and  the  climate  of  the  site  of  that  city  is  such  as 
the  site  of  no  other  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth  possesses.  .  .  . 
Every  one  of  its  gardens  had  the  hues  of  the  gardens  of  heaven. 
...  A  proof  of  the  advantages  of  this  city  is  that  it  pleased 
the  Said  Mubarak,*  the  martyr,  of  whom  more  will  he  said 
when  the  reigns  of  Mahmtid  the  Martyr  and  Sultan  Ahmad  are 
narrated. 

In  the  year  u.  885  (a.d.  1480),  the  Sultan  went  to  Jiinah- 
garh,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Ahmad  Shah,  at  Ahmadabad  with 
Ehudawand  Khan  as  his  guardian.'!  The  soldiers  were  out  of 
temper  with  the  Sultan  through  their  perpetual  marches,  and 
some  designing  men  induced  Khudawand  Khan  to  acquiesce  in 
raising  Prince  Ahmad  to  the  throne,  and  to  form  treacherous 
designs  against   the   Sultan.     'Ima(lul-Mulk,J    who   was   an 

*  Said  Mubarak  was  the  immediate  patron  (in  Qnjarax)  of  the  writer  and  the 
writer's  father,  and  Ms  choice  of  Mahmudabiii  for  his  residence  is  mentioned 
again  further  on. 

t  Firisbttib  gives  this  story  differently,  and  makes  Khndibandah  Kh&n  (as 
he  calls  him)  Governor  of  Ahmadabad,  as  he  probably  was.  Firishtah  gives 
the  name  of  the  prince  an  Muiaffar,  and  not  Ahmad ;  bat  on  this  point  the 
"Tab.  Akbari"  corroborates  the  teit,  which,  as  other  evidence  farther  on 
shows,  is  pretty  certainly  correct.  All  the  authorities  agree  in  describing 
the  discontent  arising  from  the  Sultan's  incessant  campaigns  aa  giving  rise  to 
this  conspiracy. 

J  Ho  was  in  charge  of  Bonkherah,  as  has  been  already  said. 
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attached  servant  of  the  Snlt&n,  discovered  their  schemes,  and 
warned  them  not  to  let  the  fire  burst  into  flames.  The  Sultan 
got  notice  of  what  was  going  on,  and  returned  from  Mustaf&b&d 
to  Ahmadah&d,  when  he  inflicted  severe  punishments  on  Khudfi- 
waud  Khan  and  his  associates. 

[The  story  of  thia  plot  it  given  in  full  detail  by  the  "Tab. 
Akbari" ;  this  account  is  important,  as  explaining  the  reason  why 
Prince  Ahmad  was  passed  over  eventually  for  the  succession, 
and,  moreover,  it  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
administration,  and  into  the  Sultdn's  personal  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  here  reproduced  in  detail.*1] 

Khudawand  KMn,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Rfii  R&i&n,t  said  to  the  latter  in  private,  "  We  are 
all  annoyed  at  the  Sultan's  continuous  labours.  Not  a  year 
passes  that  be  does  not  call  us  nobles  out  and  send  us  off  on 
some  campaign.  If  I  were  to  take  my  own  followers  and  five 
hundred  soldiers  to  'Im&d-ul-Mulk's  house,  I  could  easily  put 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  then  we  could  the  next  day  make 
Prince  Ahmad  Khan  Sultan.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
time  for  killing  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  for  all  his  troops  are  away  at 
his  command.  I  have  spoken  to  the  Prince  Ahmad  Khan,  and 
he,  too,  consents."}  The  R&i  Rii&a  said  that  'Ini&d  ul-Mulk 
was  his  closest  and  most  intimate  friend,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  not  tell  him.  Moreover,  he,  too,  was  aggrieved 
with  Sult&u  Mahmud,  and  would,  doubtless,  give  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  plot,  and,  if  so,  the  matter  was  practically  settled. 
Khudawand  Khfin  strongly  opposed  this  proposal,  but  the  Rli 
R&ian  firmly  relied  on  his  close  friendship  with  'ImiW- ul-Mulk, 
and,  accordingly,  after  administering  an  oath  of  secresy  to 
'loiiid  ul-Mulk,  privately  communicated  to  him  the  con- 
spiracy.    'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  as  his  men  were  all  absent  in  his 

*  One  MB.  only  being  available,  which  is  palpably  oorrapt  in  some  passages, 
some  of  the  translations  ere  necessarily  tentative. 

f  Beyond  the  self-evident  fact  that  this  man  was  a  Hindu  of  rank  in  high 
employ,  nothing  ia  to  be  found  of  his  history. 

t  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  bat  the  text  is  not  quite  clear. 
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jdgir,*  at  once'  expressed  his  agreement,  but  objected  that 
Ramzan  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  when  it  was  over  they 
should  make  an  attempt  to  carry  out  their  intention.f 

The  Rat  Raian  was  delighted,  and  informed  Khudawand 
Khan.  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  the  moment  that  Rai  Raian  had  left 
him,  called  Malik  Mian,  and  said  to  him,  "  When  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-dm  was  king  I  wished  for  a  second  house,  and  could 
not  afford  one.  Now,  when,  under  Sultan  Mahunid's  favour, 
I  have  gained  such  high  dignity,  shall  I  join  in  this  base- 
ness?"} So  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Farhat-ul-Mulk,  who  was 
encamped  at  Sarkhej,  and  another  to  Kiwam-ul-Mnlk,  who 
was  lying  at  the  village  of  Rakhi&l  (?),  to  come  in  by  forced 
marches.  Early  next  morning  Farhat-ul-Mulk  arrived  with 
five  hundred  horse,  and  went  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk's  house ;  all 
was  quiet,  so  'Imad-ul-Mulk  desired  Farhat  ul-Mulk  to  go  to 
his  own  home.  He  then  summoned  Mahafiz  Khan,  the  Jcotwdl 
of  the  city,  and  said  to  him,  "  We  are  connected  with  each 
other ;  we  must  rival  each  other  in  loyalty,  and  the  way  to 
prove  your  loyalty  is  this :  do  you  personally  supervise  the 
management  of  the  city,  lest  any  sedition  come  into  being,  and 
especially  on  the  day  of  the  Td§  ;  you  must  hold  ready  all  your 
following  and  retainers,  and  attend  on  the  Prince  Ahmad 
Khan."  'Imad-ul-Mulk  added  that  he,  too,  in  person,  would 
see  to  the  peace  of  the  city  on  that  day.  Khudawand  Khan, 
as  soon  as  this  came  to  his  knowledge,  was  horrified,  and  send- 
ing for  the  Rai  Raian,  said  to  him,  "  I  told  you  that  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  would  not  agree  to  the  plot ;  it  has   now  come  to  this, 

•  As  is  mentioned  previously,  'Imid-nl-Mnlk  was  really  in  charge  of 
Sdnkherab,  but  probably,  as  waiir,  bad  official  duties  also  at  Alimad&bad. 

t  This  passage,  also,  is  not  clear  in  the  text. 

j  This  is  cleurly  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  bnt  it  is  imperfect  in  the  teit. 

%  This,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  was  the  'l'd-ul-filr.  It  ii  held  at  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  feast  of  Kamsan,  on  the  first  of  the  month  of  Shawil.  It 
means,  literally,  "  the  feast  of  alms."  It  is  incumbent  to  distribute  Eve 
pounds  (about)  of  some  kind  of  ordinary  food,  or  the  equivalent  in  money,  at 
the  Tdgdh,  or  place  of  the  'I'd,  a  building  nsually  outside  the  city  or  villag-e. 
The  'Fd-ut-Zahd,  which  is  held  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  of  Zi-1-hijj,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  above  feast  mainly  by  tbe  sacrifice  at  the  Tdgdh  of  a 
sheep,  cow,  or  camel.  The  feast  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  offering  up 
of  Isaac  by  Abraham.     (See  "  Qanun-i-Isbtm,"  pp.  253-267,  2nd  ed.) 
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that  both  our  houses  are  ruined."  When  the  Td  had  passed 
and  'Imad-ul-  Mulk's  troops  had  arrived,  Khudiwand  Khan 
was  frightened,  and  held  his  peace,  and  the  affair  remained 
apparently  undiscovered.  It  happened,  however,  that  shortly 
after  a  report  reached  Muataf£b&d  that  on  the  day  of  the  'I'd 
Khud&wand  Khan  had  murdered  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  that  all  the 
nobles  had  joined  him,  and  that  they  had  made  Prince  Ahmad 
Khan  Sultan.  Some  imprudent  fellow  told  all  this  to  Sultan 
Mahmud,  who  at  once  sent  for  Kaisar  Kh&n  and  Firoz  Kh&n, 
and  told  them  privately  that  he  had  heard  that  Prince  Ahmad 
Khin  was  ill,  and  that  he  was  very  anxious  about  him.  He 
desired  them  to  send  Malik  Sa'd-ul-Mulk  out  on  the  Ahmad- 
abad  road  for  two  or  three  kds,  and  desire  him  to  question  care- 
fully and  fully  anyone  he  might  find  coming  from  that  direction, 
Sa'd-ul-Mulk  went  out,  and,  as  it  happened,  met  one  of  his  own 
connections,  who  was  coming  from  Ahmad&bad,  of  whom  he 
inquired  the  news.  The  man  replied,  "I  was  at  Ahmad&bad 
on  the  day  of  the  'I'd  ul-Fitr.  The  Shahz&dah,  who  was  un- 
well, showed  himself.*  Khudiwand  Khftn  and  Mah&fis  Khan 
were  with  him,  and  when  the  Prince  went  home  Mah&fiz  Khan 
remained  in  Darbfij  till  the  second  watch  of  the  day  had 
passed.  The  people  of  the  city  also  said  that  'Imad-ul-Mulk 
would  not  give  any  of  his  officers  leave  to  go  out,  but  insisted 
on  their  remaining  read;  at  their  houses  all  day."  -  Malik  Sa'd 
reported  everything  to  the  Sultfin,  who  said,  "  Then  the  man 
who  told  me  the  Prince  was  ill  lied."  Two  or  three  days  later 
he  sent  for  Firoz  Khan  and  Kaisar  Khan,  and  privately  told 
them  the  whole  story.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  about 
to  give  out  that  he  proposed  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekkah, 
and  that  he  should  understand  by  the  way  people  inquired 
about  it  who  were  well  affected  to  him.f     Accordingly,  a  few 

*  Thie  is  the  rending  of  tbe  text,  bat  it  mast  mean  that  the  Prinoe  was  net 
unwell,  and  showed  himself  in  the  grand  procession  which,  on  tbe  ' I'd-al-fitr, 
at  tbe  close  of  the  Bamzan,  moves  ont  to  the  '1'dgdh,  or  "  place  of  delight," 
usually  ontaide  the  city. 

t  This  paragraph,  also,  is  apparently  corrupt  in  tbe  original  MS. 
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days  later,  he  ordered  ships  to  be  prepared,  and  gave  out  several 
lakha  of  taakafu  in  order  to  equip  them  for  the  voyage  to 
Mekkah,  and,  leaving  Mustaf  fibad,  he  embarked  at  Ghoghah,  but 
disembarked  again  at  Khambay.  When  this  news  reached 
Ahmad&bad,  all  the  nobles  hastened  to  join  him.  The  Sultan 
saw  that,  abandoning  Prince  Ahmad  Khau,  they  all  were  de- 
lighted at  his  arrival,*  and  the  Sultan  was  relieved  from  all 
anxiety  in  regard  to  his  kingdom,  but  still  pursued  his  design ,+ 
and  aaid  that  he  intended  to  gain  the  merit  of  a  pilgrim. 
'Im&d-ul-Mulk  suggested  that  the  Sultan  should  at  least  once  - 
more  visit  Ahmadabad,  and  there  decide  what  course  to  pursue. 
The  Sultin  perceived  that  this  was  sound  advice,  so  proceeded 
to  Ahmadab&d.  After  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  collected  all 
his  nobles,  and  said,  "  I  desire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  perform 
a  pilgrimage;  until  you  give  it  I  will  eat  no  food."  The 
nobles  perceived  that  this  was  said  to  try  them,  and  remained 
wholly  silent.  When  they  had  withdrawn}  Imad-ul-Mulk  said 
to  them,  "  You  must  give  the  Sultan  an  answer ;  he  is  fast- 
ing." Nizam- ul-Mulk  went  in  to  the  Sultan,  and  said,  "  The 
Prince  is  now  of  years  of  discretion.  I  have  acquired  wealth 
by  trading,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the  seasons. §  Ap- 
point me  your  persona!  attendant,  and  thus  I  shall,  while  in 
your  service,  acquire  the  benefits  of  the  pilgrimage."  The 
Sultan  said  that  no  doubt  the  benefits  (of  pilgrimage)  were 
great,  but  that  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be 
neglected  in  his  absence.  Sa'd-ul-Mulk  came  out  and  reported 
alt  to  the  nobles.  None  of  them  spoke  a  word.  When  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk  saw  that  they  were  all  silent,  he  again  said,  "The 
Sultin  is  fasting,  you  must  give  an  answer.  You,  Niz&m-ul- 
Mulk,  are  older  than  your  companions;  go  and  say  to  the 
Sultan  that  he  bad  better  conquer  the  fort  of  Champamr,  where 

•  Literally,  "  prepared  triumphal  arches  in  their  hearts. '' 
t  Thin  sentence  is  donbtfnl  in  tbe  original. 
J  This  sentence,  too,  is  imperfect  in  the  original. 

|  The  seasons  of  cold  and  heat  j  meaning,  probably,  the  seasons  and  winds 
suitable  for  travelling. 
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he  may  place  in  safety  his  wives  and  treasure,  and  then  start 
safely  for  foreign  parts."*  The  Sultan  replied,  "  Yes,  by  God's 
will,  we  will  take  it,"  and  immediately  called  for  food.  Never- 
theless, he  sent  for  Kaisar  Khan,  and  said  privately,  "  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk  has  not  told  me  the  whole  truth.  Go  to  him,  and 
talk  to  him,  so  that  he  may  tell  it  to  yon."  Some  days  passed, 
and  affairs  remained  in  this  condition,  when  one  day  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  said,  "  Your  servant  perceives  his  error."f  The  Sultan 
said,  "  In  order  that  you  may  tell  the  truth  I  will  not  say  a 
word;"  and  he  made  him  take  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth.  He 
then  said,  "  If  my  loyalty  cost  me  my  life,  they  will  say,  Though 
the  unfortunate  'Imad-ul-Mulk  was  slain  he  told  the  truth.'' 
The  Sultan  acted  with  gentleness,  and  the  punishment  which 
he  assigned  to  Khudawand  Khan  was  this :  he  called  one  of 
his  pigeons  by  bis  name.} 

The  Sultan  marched  to  Nahrwalah,  and  from  thence  he 
despatched  'Imad-ul-Mulk  to  subdue  JaKSr  and  Sajor.  Kaisar 
Khan  was  sent  with  him.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march 
they  encamped  near  the  shrine  of  Shekh  Haji  Zakariah  (?). 
Here  Mujahid  Khan,  son  of  Khudawand  Khan,  with  his  cousin, 
Sahib  Khan,  went  into  Kaisar  Khan's  tent  at  night  and  mur- 
dered him.§  Next  morning  'Imad-ul-Mulk  waited  on  the 
Sultan,  and  informed  him  of  the  murder.  Somebody  told  the 
Sultan  that  Azdar  Khan,  son  of  Alaf  Khan,  was  the  murderer. 
The  King  ordered  the  apprehension  of  Azdar  Khan.||  That 
night  Mujahid  Khan  and  Sahib  Khan  fled  with  their  families, 
and  in  the  morning  it  became  known  that  they  were  the  mur- 
derers, and  that  Azdar  Khan  was  innocent.     Azdar  Khan  was 

*  The  text  rendu,  "  for  Muhafli  Khan,  his  wives  and  '-treasure,"  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  second  word  should  be  mahdfiiat,  "safe  keeping." 

t  The  text  reads  this  in  the  negative  :  "  Your  servant  hlae  not  perceived  hit 
error  "  ;   but  this  is  clearly  wrong.  j 

J  Firiahtah  Bays,  "  ceased  the  person  employed  in  tbe  Weariest  office  in  his 
household  to  be  called  by  his  name."  See  remarks  on  K*iudawand  Khan  at 
the  close  of  Mabmud's  reign  (infra).  f 

§  According  to  Firiahtah,  the  Saltan  received  the  first  I  intelligence  of  the 
oonspiraoy  from  Kaisar  Khan.  | 

U  Azdar  Khan  was,  Firiahtah  says,  known  to  be  at  4nmity  with  Kaisar 
Khan.  > 
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released,  and  orders  were  given  that  Khudiwand  KMn  should 
be  put  in  chains  and  placed  in  charge  of  Muhfifiz  Kbau.  After 
a  few  days  the  Sultan  returned  to  Ahmad&bad.  At  this  time 
the  unfortunate  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  died.  The  King  gave  his 
eldest  son,  Malik  Badin,  the  title  lkhtiar-ul-Mulk,  and  he 
appointed  Mnh&tiz  Khan  to  be  wazir. — "  Tabakfit-i-Akbari." 

In  the  year  h.  887  (a.d.  1482)*  the  rains  were  deficient  in 
the  country  of  Gujarit,  and  also  in  the  territories  of  Cham- 
p&nir.  Malik  Sida^t  Khassiah  Khe"l  Sultani,  who  was  posted  at 
Mor  Imli,  otherwise  called  Rasiilabad,  undertook  a  plundering 
expedition  into  the  country  of  Champauir.  When  he  came 
near  the  fort,  Rawal  Patai,J  Rajah  of  Champanir,  sallied  out 
and  attacked  him.  The  malik  fought  bravely,  but  he  was 
defeated,  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed.  Several  elephants 
and  horses  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  and  all  the  baggage,  were 
lost.  The  Sultan  was  highly  incensed,  and  firmly  resolved 
within  himself  to  take  Ch&mp&nir. 

When  the  Sultan  marched  from  Ahmadabad  to  besiege 
Champanir  and  reached  the  town  of  Barodah,  great  fear  fell 
upon  Rawal  Patai  and  the  people  of  the  fortress.  The  Rajah 
sent  his  wakiln,  who  professed  complete  submission  ;  but  the 
Sultan  would  not  listen  to  any  of  their  appeals,  and  told  them 
that  this  time  between  him  and  them  there  could  be  negotia- 
tions only  by  the  sword  and  dagger.  They  returned  in  dismay 
and  sorrow,  and  told  their  master  what  had  passed.  The 
Rawal  determined  to  fight  till  death,  set  his  fortress  in  order, 
and  prepared  for  the  conflict.  The  Sultan  invested  the  place, 
and  fighting  went  on  between  the  combatants  every  day  from 
morn  till  eve.     After  some  days  the  Sultan  ordered  the  con- 

•  Firiibtah  places  at  this  date  the  expedition  againit  the  Milab&rf  pirates, 
and  aaja  that  it  was  fitted  oat  at  Dakar.  As  to  chronology,  however,  the 
text  ia  supported  by  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"  and  is  probably  right. 

t  This  name  ia  variously  written  "  Soda,"  "  Bali,"  "  Bida,"  4c.  The  "  Tab. 
Akbari  "  calls  him  "Sadhf,"  and  saya  he  waa  killed  in  the  fight.  SJUUeiah 
Khil  seems  to  mean  the  Sultan's  personal  escort,  or  "  guard." 

J  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  saya,  Pat&i  bin  Sdi  Adhang,  and  savs  two  elephant! 
were  lost. 
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straction  of  covered  ways,  and  men  skilled  in  their  erection  Bet 
about  the  work.  Rawal  Patai  sent  his  minister,  Sahtira,  to 
Sultan  Ghias-ud-din,  son  of  Mahmiid  Khilji,  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, and  promised  to  pay  him,  for  every  day's  march  he  should 
make  towards  Champanir,  one  lakh  of  tankahs,  each  tankah 
being  equal  in  value  to  eight  Akbari  tankahs.  Sultan  Ghias- 
ud-din  marched  from  Mandu,  and  halted  at  Na'lchah,  three  ids 
from  Mandu,  where  he  set  about  the  organisation  of  his 
army.* 

When  the  Sultan  heard  of  these  preparations,  he  left  the 
conduct  of  the  siege  to  some  of  his  amirs,  and  marched 
towards  Mandu.  He  reached  the  village  of  Dahod,  on  the 
frontier  between  Gujarat  and  Mandu,  and  there  he  halted. 
Sultan  Ghias-ud-din,  when  he  saw  what  the  result  was  likely 
to  be,  conceived  a  plan  for  patting  an  end  to  his  expedition.! 

*  Ths  accounts  both  of  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  give  the  pre- 
liminary measnrea  somewhat  more  in  detail.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari"  says  that 
when  the  Bui  tin  reached  Harridan,  the  ohief  of  Chimpiiiir  sent  a  missive  to 
him,  aa  reported  in  the  text,  bat,  apparently,  besides*  returning  the  spoil,  only 
offered  excuses,  and  to  restore  two  elephants  in  lien  of  those  captured,  wbioh 
were  badly  wounded  ;  and  the  Sultin  ia  reported  to  have  told  the  ambassadors 
that  "  the  sword  should  convey  his  answer."  When  his  plana  were  matured, 
the  Snltin  sent  on  an  advanced  foroe  to  invBHt  the  fortress,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  to  watch  it,  under  Taj  Kuan,  Asad-nl-Mulk,  Bahrira  Khan,  and  Ikhtiir 
Kbin.  They  were  ever;  day  attacked  by  the  Bijputs,  who  sallied  out.  At 
length  the  Snltin  himself  arrived,  and,  passing  round  the  fort,  encamped  at 
Ginari,  or  Girnirf,  and  entrusted  Sfdt  Ulang  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
forage,  Ac,  and  to  keep  open  the  communications.  One  day  tbe  Bijputs  lay 
in  ambush,  surprised  and  defeated  the  Sidi,  who  was  bringing  up  a  convoy, 
which  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Sidi'e  loaa  waa  heavy.  .  .  .  The 
Sultan,  for  a  time,  desisted  from  the  attack,  and  prepared  for  a  regular  siege. 
After  relating  the  preparation  of  the  covered  ways  (idfcdfs  ia  bo  translated, 
for  this  seems  the  nearest  equivalent  term;  they  seem  to  have  been  trenches 
of  approach,  or  "  zig-zage,"  roofed  in  with  heavy  logs  of  wood),  the  "  Tab. 
Akbari"  says  that  tbe  Bijah  again  solicited  terms,  offering  nine  mans  of 
gold,  and  com  equivalent  to  two  yeara'  consumption  of  the  army.  The  Snltin 
replied  that  the  fort  muat  be  taken,  and  said  nothing  would  turn  him  from  it. 
Tbe  Rii  then  applied  to  Gbiis-nd-din.  Firiahtah's  aeoount  is  similar,  but 
adds  that  "  Girnirf  "  was  on  the  Hilwah  road,  and  puts  the  amount  of  gold 
offered  at  two  elephant -loads,  which  would  be  about  nine  maw.  He  says  the 
Bii'a  troops  and  Auxiliaries  amounted  to  aixty  thousand  men.  According  to 
Firishtah,  moreover,  tbe  King  himself  was  first  attacked  by  the  Bijputs,  but 
he  describes  the  Hindus  aa  repulsed,  and  that  afterwards  the  attack  on  the 
convoy  took  place)  but  he  makes  the  suspension  of  the  siege  to  begin  before 
the  Snltin's  arrival,  and  to  end  after  the  battle,  in  which,  he  says,  the  beat 
of  the  Bijput  forces  fell. 

t  That  is,  of  putting  an  end  to  it  without  risk,  and  with  a  decent  excuse. 
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He  assembled  his  learned  men  and  kdzis,  told  them  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Rajah  of  Champ&nir,  and  asked  them  for 
their  advice.  They  unanimously  declared  that  no  Muham- 
madan  sovereign  ought  to  give  the  required  assistance.  Upon 
hearing  this  G-hias-ud-din  returned  home,  and  Saltan  Mahmud 
went  hack  to  Champa'uir*  The  Rawal  now  despaired  of  relief, 
and  the  covered  ways  were  completed.  It  is  said  that  pieces  of 
wood  for  constructing  the  covered  ways  were  bought  at  one 
ashrafi  each. 

When  the  infidels  in  the  fortress  were  reduced  to  extremity, 
they  collected  their  women  and  children  and  gave  them  as  food 
for  the  flamesf  ;  then  they  rushed  out  to  fight.  It  is  said  that 
everyone  was  killed  except  Rawal  Patai  and  his  minister 
Dungar  Si.  They  were  brought  wounded  before  the  Sultan, 
and  he  gave  them  into  the  custody  of  Nizam  Khau.  In  this 
interview  the  Rawal  was  most  courteously  urged  to  become  a 
Musulman,  but  he  would  not  agree.  At  the  end  of  five  months 
his  wounds  were  cured,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  Saltan, 
who  entreated  him  to  become  a  Musulman,  but  he  refused. 
In  the  end,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  learned  men 
and  kdzis,  bis  head  was  struck  off  and  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
Dungar  Si,  the  minister,  was  then  led  to  the  gibbet.  He 
dexterously  wrested  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant, 
and  attacking  She'khan,  son  of  Kabir,  one  of  the  Saltan's  con- 
nections, killed  him  by  a  single  blow.  In  the  end  the  infidel 
was  seat  to  bell.  Of  all  the  family  of  the  Rawal,  two  daughters 
and  one  son  were  left.  When  they  were  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Sultan,  he  sent  the  girls  into  his  harem  and  he 
gave  the  boy  to  the  son  of  Saif-ul-Mulk.  He  was  brought  up 
and  educated  by  the  Malik,  and  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mu- 
zaffar,  son  of  Mahmud,  he  attained  the  title  of  Nizam-ul-Mnlk, 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  aavn  that,  on  his  return  to  Champiofr,  he  founded 
a  jama'  masjid  ;  from  which  eircu  instance  people  inferred  that  he  m  deter- 
mined to  take  the  fort  (however  long  the  time  required  might  be). 

t  Tbia  was  the  practice  termed  johar,  well  known  as  practised  often  by 
Rajputs  and  Brahmans,  especially  the  former. 
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and  became  one  of  the  great  nobles.  The  fort  of  Ch&mpamr 
was  taken  on  the  5th  Zi-1-ka'dah  h.  889  (24th  November  a.d. 
1484)* 

{Both  the  "  Tab.  Akbari"  and  Firishtah  give  a  fuller  and 
interesting  account  of  the  storm.  The  former  account  it  accord- 
ingly added  here,  with  annotations.] 

[When  the  covered  ways  were  ready,  the  troops  in  the 
trenches  noticed  that  in  the  mornings  most  of  the  Rajputs 
retired  to  bathe  and  to  worship,  leaving  only  a  few  on  guard. 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  Sultan,  he  desired  Kiwam-ul- 
Mulk  to  take  his  own  personal  troops,  and  the  next  morning 
at  day-break  to  sally  out  of  the  trenches  under  his  command, 
and  to  effect,  if  possible,  an  entrance  into  the  fort,  adding  that 
there  was  good  hope  of  success.  At  daylight  next  morning, 
which  was  the  1st  of  Zi-1-ka'dah  a.h.  889,  Kiwam-ul-M  ulk, 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  sprang  out  of  the  covered  way  and  put 
many  of  the  enemy  to  the  sword.  A  desperate  fight  ensued. 
The  Rajputs  poured  out  of  the  interior  of  the  fort.  The  Rai 
and  his  Rajputs  prepared  for  the  johar,  while  Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
and  his  chiefs,  who  had  the  glory  of  martyrdom  before  their 
eyes,  felt  it  their  duty  to  fight  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Some  days  previously  a  gun  had  been  brought  to.  bear  on  the 
main  wall  of  the  fort  on  the  western  side,  and  had  effected  a 
serious  breach.  Malik  Mix  Sultani,  watching  his  opportunity, 
rushed  into  this  breach  with  his  men,  and  came  like  the  fury 
of  fate  on  the  people  of  the  fort.  Having  got  inside  the  main 
wall,  they  fought  their  way  up  to  the  roof  of  the  principal 
gate.  Saltan  Mahmud,  who  had  gone  into  the  covered  ways, 
now  humbly  prostrated  his  face  to  the  ground  and  gave  praise 
to  Qod  and  thanks  for  the  victory,  and  then  despatched  men 
in  support.     The   Rajputs   were   confounded   and   lost    their 

*  Firishtah  naya  that  the  Sultan  decided  on  the  attack  of  Chimpanir  in 
the  month  of  Zi-1-ka'dah  887,  and  that  the  first  troops  reached  Cbimpinfr 
od  the  7th  Safer  888 -March  17th,  1483.  The  actual  siege,  therefore,  lasted 
a  jear  and  253  dRys,  if  the  fort  was  taken  on  5th  ZM-ka'dah ;  if  on  the  3rd, 
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heads.  They  fired  a  rocket*  against  the  roof  of  the  gate.  By 
the  mercy  of  Ood  the  wind  of  favour  blew,  and  that  very 
rocket  fell  on  the  palace  of  the  Rai.  When  the  Rajputs  saw 
that  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  they  everywhere  set  fire  to 
the  johar  which  they  had  prepared,  and  consumed  the  bodies 
of  their  wires  and  children.  All  that  day  and  night  and  the 
next  day  the  troops  remained  under  arms,  fighting.  The  nest 
morning  (the  2nd  ZM-ka'dah)  they  forced  the  gatef  and  put 
many  to  the  sword.  The  Sultan  himself  came  near  to  the 
gate.  A  number  of  Rajputs  who  had  thrown  their  armour 
away  came  to  the  gate  of  the  bath,  and  seven  hundred  at  once 
made  a  charge  upon  the  Sultan.  Many  were  slain  on  either 
side.  Just  then  the  R&f  Fat&i  and  his  wazir,  Duugar  Si,  were 
taken  wounded,  and  brought  before  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan 
returned  thanks  to  God,  and  made  them  over  to  Muh£fiz  Khan 
till  their  wounds  were  cured,  and  that  very  day  renamed 
Ch&mpanir  "  Muhamad&b&d."  When  the  city  (palace  ?)  was 
captured  the  Rajputs  fled  to  a  third  line  of  fortification,  but  they 
were  turned  out  of  this  also  on  the  third  day.  When  Muh&fiz 
Khan  reported  the  Rai  Pat&i's  wounds  as  cured,  the  Saltan 
desired  him  to  profess  Muhamadanism.  The  unfortunate  Rai| 
declined,  and,  as  he  had  publicly  rejected  Muhamadanism,  the 
ULema  ordered  his  execution  and  that  of  his  minister.  This 
took  place  in  a.b.  890.     In  that  year  the  Sultan  ordered  Ma- 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is  hukkak  iia.  which  has  been  usual];  trans- 
lated "she]]";  and  Bir  H.  Elliot,  in  a  note,  p.  408,  vol.  iv.  "Mahomedan 
Historians,"  has  stated  the  urgumontu  for  either  interpretation.  The  eccen- 
tric behaviour  of  the  missile  mentioned,  both  in  that  place  and  here,  accords 
so  exactly  with  that  of  a  rocket,  and  is  so  opposed  to  that  of  a  shell,  that 
in  the  test  the  word  has  been  preferably  given  as  above.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  ttte  rocket  may  be  the  oldest  fire-arm  of  any  now  used. 

f  There  seems  some  omission  here ;  apparently  this  fight  took  place  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  The  door  of  the  hath  was  the  natural  scene  of 
this  last  desperate  charge,  for  it  is  the  right  conclusion  of  the  johar  that 
the  men  should  cast  aside  all  defensive  armour,  bathe,  and  then  charge 
naked  and  sword  in  hand  upon  their  enemies,  and  fight  till  death. 

J  Firishtah  gives  the  speech  which  the  BJi  is  supposed  to  have  made 
when  first  brought  before  the  Sultin,  and  says  the  Sultan  was  very  favour- 
ably impressed.  It  amounted  to  this,  that  the  fort  had  been  handed  down 
to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  would  not  tarnish  their  honour  by 
aurrendenug  it.     Firishtah  says  bis  name  was  Beni  Rai. 
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hnfiz  Khan  to  construct  a  special  fortification  *  and  an  outer 
vail.] 

The  climate  of  Champanir  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the 
Sultan,  and  he  made  it  a  royal  residence,  and  founded  there  a 
grand  city,  and  named  it  Muhamadabad.f  He  built  a  fine 
masjid  and  an  outer  wall.  Nobles  and  ministers,  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  also  built  some  houses  for  their  own  accommo- 
dation. In  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  during  a.h.  890,  the 
Saltan  formed  beautiful  gardens,  and  in  a  short  time  the  city 
became  bo  fine  and  handsome  that  it  made  the  people  of 
Gujarat  forget  Ahmadabad,}  and  they  all  agreed  that  there 
was  not  any  place  like  it  in  Gujarat,  probably  not  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  lofty  buildings  of  the  city  were  in- 
habited by  the  great  men  of  the  day.  Its  gardens  were  full  of 
Sowers  of  various  colours  and  of  fruits  of  all  sorts,  especially 
of  mangoes ;  also  grapes,  pomegranates,  bananas,  &c.  The 
sandal  wood  was  bo  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  used  it  in  building  their  houses. 
Now,  thanks  be  to  God,  Champanir  is  not  still  the  same.  Its 
buildings  are  in  ruins,  it  is  inhabited  by  the  tiger,  and  its 
gardens  are  for  the  most  part  jungle,  nor  is  there  any  sandal 
wood  produced :  its  very  name  is  unknown. 

It  is  said§  that  a  man  from  Khurasan  asked  the  Sultan  for  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  offered  to  make  a  garden 
excelling  all  others.  The  Sultan  consented,  and  issued  an  order 
to  assign  land  to  him.   He  made  accordingly  a  beautiful  garden, 

*  This  appears  to  have  heen  an  upper  citadel;  apparently  the  remains  of 
tbe  upper  fort  now  existing  are  of  Mohamad&n  con  at  ruction,  and  are  attri- 
buted to  Mahmud  Bigarka,  who  is  said  to  have  named  the  citadel  Man 
Mah6ah.     Bee  "  Gazetteer,"  Kaira  and  Fancb  Mahals,  p.  190. 

t  Major  Miles,  "Asiatic  Researches"  (Bombay),  vol.  ii.  p.  (151)  141,  describes 
the  rains  ns,  in  his  day,  reaching  to  Haldl,  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
hill. 

J  This  digression  is,  for  the  most  part,  here  translated  only  in  rery  brief 
abstract.  The  praises  of  the  flowers  and  fruits,  especially  of  tho  mangoes, 
occupying  many  pages  of  the  original,  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  war- 
rant reproduction  at  lenirth. 

§  The  following  stories,  told  at  tedious  length  in  tbe  original,  are  repro- 
duced here  in  abstract  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Ball  in  and  the 
■h  of  the  day. 
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with  which  the  Sultan  was  greatly  pleased,  as  it  was  on  a  pattern 
quite  unknown  before  in  Gujarat,  and  he  bestowed  presents 
and  favours  on  the  man.  Upon  this  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Halii,  a  Gujarat!  carpenter*  by  origin,  said  to  the  Sultan,  if 
allowed,  he  would  make  a  garden  to  rival  this  one.  The  Sultan 
replied,  "  If  you  can,  why  not  ?  "  and  in  a  short  time  the  man 
laid  out  a  garden  which  excelled  that  of  the  Khurasani.  The 
Saltan  was  much  astonished,  and  inquired  of  him,  saying, 
"The  people  of  Gujarat  do  not  understand  this  art.  Whence 
did  you  learn  it  ?  "  He  replied,  "  When  any  man  skilled  in 
this  art  was  laying  out  a  garden,  I  got  access  disguised  as  an 
ignorant  labourer ;  and  partly  from  what  I  heard,  and  partly 
from  my  own  genius,  I  have  attained  this  skill."  The  Sultan 
was  much  pleased  at  his  perseverance  and  skill,  and  gave  him 
many  presents  and  a  special  dress  of  honour.  It  is  said  that 
part  of  the  buildings  attached  to  this  garden  are  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  the  people  of  Gujarat  call  it  "  HfiloL"  t 

Most  of  the  elegant  handicrafts  and  ingenious  arts  now  prac- 
tised iu  Gujarat  were  introduced  under  Sultan  Mahmiid. 
Clever  men  from  various  distant  cities  and  countries  were 
settled  there ;  and  the  people  of  Gujarat  were  thus,  by  the 
Sultan's  exertions,  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life.  Before  his 
time  they  were  very  rude  and  ignorant.  For  example :  A 
connection  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  serving  in  the  army,  took 
leave  and  went  to  his  home.  When  he  returned  thence,  he 
collected  some  vetches,  packed  them  in  baskets,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  asked  what  he  had  brought. 
The  man  replied,  "  A  few  vetches,  which  will  afford  excellent 
food  for  your  horses."  The  Sultan  smiled,  and  the  man  went 
on  to  say :  "  In  the  village  where  I  live  there  is  a  K6ltn  woman 
(i.e.   a  woman  of  the  K61i  tribe)  who  has  a  son  every  year. 

*  The  word  in  the  original  ia  j&jj>)  dar6dgir,  which  means  a  carpenter 
neually,  but  also  in  used  in  the  eenae  of  "  artificer." 

f  Hikf]  ia  now  the  name  of  a  small  town  near  ChAmpinir,  and  gives  ita 
name  to  the  pargcmah  in  which  it  ia  situated. 
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Her  huaband  is  dead,  and,  if  the  Sultan  likes,  I  will  get  her  for 
him,  ho  that  plenty  of  sons  may  be  born  to  him."  The  Sultan 
laughed  outright,  and  the  man  declared  with  an  oath,  "  She 
has  had  seven  sons  in  seven  years.  I  am  telling  no  lie  !  "  To 
be  brief,  the  Sultan  was  created  by  the  Lord  Almighty  solely 
for  the  happiness  of  bis  people.  His  time  was  a  time  when  no 
one  was  in  any  anxiety  of  mind,  but  all  persons  lived  in  ease 
and  comfort ;  and  in  spite  of  many  wars  the  law  and  faith  of 
Islam  were  carried  out  to  the  utmost,  so  that  no  one  dared 
offend  against  them,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  that  the  Sultan 
himself  obeyed  them  and  conformed  his  actions  thereto. 

It  is  said  that  one  day  a  jeweller  had  made  a  jewelled  rubdb* 
and  was  bringing  it  to  the  Sultan,  when,  on  the  road,  be  met 
Kazi  Tuhm-ud-din,  who  was  Kazi  of  the  city.  When  the  Kazi 
saw  the  rubdb,  he  called  out,  "  What  is  this,  and  whose  is  it  ?  " 
The  jeweller  said,  "It  is  the  Sultan's  rubdb."  "Bring  it 
here,"  cried  the  Kazi,  and  his  followers  took  the  instrument  to 
him.  The  Kazi  broke  it  in  pieces  and  rubbed  the  jewels 
together  till  he  ground  them  to  dust.  The  goldsmith  cast  dust 
upon  his  head  and  made  his  complaint  to  the  Sultan,  saying, 
"  I  have  been  for  many  months  employed  in  making  a  jewelled 
rubdb  to  your  order,  and  I  was  bringing  it  to  you  when  the 
Kazi  Tuhm-ud-din  took  it  from  me  and  destroyed  it,"  The 
Sultan  said  not  a  word ;  but  when  the  assembly  had  broken  up, 
and  he  had  withdrawn  into  private,  he  said :  "  The  tree  which 
grows  by  the  roadside  everyone  rubs  his  hands  on  it.f  This 
man  attacks  me,  why  does  he  not  go  to  Rasdlabad  to  Mian 
Manjlaht  (*■*•  Shah  'A'lam),  for  he  wears  silken  trousers  and 
is  fond  of  music  ?"  This  speech  was  repeated  to  the  Kazi,  who 
wrote  out  certain  verses,^  selected  from  theological  works,  about 
improper  dressing  and  listening  to  music,  and  put  the  papers  in 

•  A  musical  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  gnittur  with  four  strings,  bnt 
having  a  surface  of  parchment  instead  of  wood  ;  a  speoies  of  "  banjo." 

+  This  sentence  is  given  also  in  Gojaritf ,  and  is  evidently  a  local  proverb. 

J  Bee  note,  p.  138. 

§  These  verses  were  to  be  naed  to  defend  his  action,  which  he  presumed 
would  be  condemned  by  the  Saint. 
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his  turban,  saying  to  himself,  "  I  shall  show  these  verses  to  the 
Saint;  what  answer  can  he  make?  "  Accordingly  the  next  Fri- 
day the  Kazi  set  ont  for  Rastilabad,  because,  except  on  Fridays, 
no  one  could  hare  an  interview  with  the  Saint.  Six  days  the 
Saint  remained  shut  off  from  the  world,  in  converse  with  God. 
On  Fridays  he  received  the  people,  taught  and  advised  them, 
pointed  ont  the  right  way  to  his  disciples,  or  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  those  who  were  in  distress,  and  who  poured  out 
to  him  their  spiritual  and  worldly  difficulties.  He  went  on  with 
this  business  till  the  time  of  afternoon  prayer ;  after  performing 
his  ablutions  for  these  prayers,  he  retired  into  seclusion,  and  if 
before  the  following  Friday  even  the  king  of  the  country  came 
to  seek  an  interview,  he  would  hare  had  to  go  back  (dis- 
appointed). When  the  Kazi  arrived  the  Saint  called  him  up; 
as  the  Kazi's  eyes  fell  on  the  Saint  his  spirit  died  within  him, 
and  the  flames  of  his  severity  and  bigotry  were  extinguished. 
The  Kazi  drew  near  with  all  respect,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
step  opposite  the  Saint.*  The  jeweller,  too,  was  seated  before 
the  Saint,  and,  as  it  happened,  he  was  that  day  clad  in  a  black 
woollen  cap  and  old  black  woollen  coat.  The  Saint  said  to  the 
Kazi,  "  What  is  the  paper  which  you  have  in  your  turban?  " 
The  Kazi  said,  "  A  tew  verses  which  I  have  written  out." 
"  What  abont  ?  "  asked  the  Saint.  The  Kazi  in  reply  deposited 
the  paper  in  his  hands.  When  the  Saint  unrolled  the  paper  it 
was  blank,  and  he  said,  "  Tou  told  me  you  had  written  some- 
thing, but  this  paper  is  blank."  The  Kazi  was  troubled,  and 
put  up  his  hand  to  his  turban,  bnt  could  find  nothing  more, 
and  became  altogether  confused.  There  was  a  log  of  wood 
lying  in  the  court  of  the  building.  It  fell  under  the  alchc- 
mistic  gaze  of  the  Saint ;  its  nature  was  changed  and  it  became 
pore  gold.  The  She"kh  then  said  to  the  Kazi:  "Tou  are  a  man 
with  a  large  family ;  take  this  and  carry  it  home,  it  will  be  of 
use  for  your  sons."  The  Kazi  answered :  "  I  seek  not  gold,  but 
a  place  for  repentance."  "  Kazi,"  remarked  the  Saint,  "in 
*  Borne  USB.  hare  "  In  the  place  where  the  elippei*  are  deposited." 
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my  house  are  singing  and  music  and  silken  garments ;  those 
who  altogether  approve  of  them  affect  my  society,  will  yon  join 
ua'l"  The  Kfizi  cried,  "  I  approve  all,  and  repent  me  of  my 
acts."  The  Saint  then  told  him  to  pick  up,  and  give  him  a 
string  which  the  jeweller  had  let  fall ;  the  Kazi  gave  it  to  him, 
and  he  twisted  it  round  his  waist,  and  stuck  a  little  bit  of  wood 
in  it  dagger-wise.  He  then  told  the  K&zi  to  bring  him  the 
(jeweller's)  cap  and  his  old  black  coat,  so  torn  and  tattered  that 
the  threads  were  visible  everywhere,  and  when  the  Kazi  gave  it 
to  the  Saint  he  put  it  on ;  he  then  performed  his  ablutions  and 
proceeded  towards  the  masjid  to  perform  the  Friday  prayers. 
As  soon  as  he.  set  foot  outside  his  house,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders  the  bit  of  string  became  a  jewelled  girdle,  the  piece 
of  wood  an  inlaid  dagger,  and  the  woollen  coat  a  dress  of  silk 
shot  with  gold.  The  Saint  turned  to  the  Kazi  and  said,  "Kazi, 
yon  and  your  sons  are  witness,  for  ye  have  seen  it,  and  know 
what  the  Almighty  makes  this  appear  in  the  sight  of  the 
people  and  what  it  really  is,"  After  prayers  the  Kazi  placed 
the  hand  of  submission  in  the  Saint's  hands,  and  by  degrees 
became  one  of  his  most  intimate  and  approved  disciples,  and 
somewhat  attained  to  righteousness.* 

In  the  year  h.  891  the  Sultan  went  to  Mnstaf&b&d,  and  left 
the  city  of  Muhamadabad  in  charge  of  Muhafiz  Khan  'Afw. 
Completing  his  business  at  Miistafabad  he  returned  to  Ma- 
hamadabad. 

In  the  year  H.  892  (a.d,  1487),  the  Sult&n  started  again  for 
Mustaf&b&d,  and  on  reaching  the  town  of  DhandiSkah  on  the 
borders  of  Gujarat  and  S6rath,  he  placed  the  country  of  St- 
rath and  the  fort  of  Junahgarh  in  charge  of  Prince  Khali! 
Khan.f  He  then  went  to  Ahmadabfid.  A  party  of  merchants 
came  to  him  complaining  that  they  were  bringing  four  hundred 
Persian  and  Turk!  horses  from  'Irak  and  Khurasan,  and  some 

*  Another  anecdote  much  to  the  same  purport  us  the  abovo  follows  ;  bat, 
m  it  in  no  way  bears  on  the  history,  and  is  only  a  glorification  of  the  Saint, 
it  is  not  given  here. 

t  Aftarwordg  Mnzaffar  II. 
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rolls  of  Hindustani  fabrics,  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  them 
at  the  court  of  G-ujarfit.*  But  on  reaching  the  foot  of  Mount 
A'bii,  the  Rajah  of  Sirohi  had  seized  them  all,  and  had  not  left 
them  eyen  an  old  pair  of  trousers.  They  professed  they  sought 
redress  from  His  Majesty,  who  was  the  deputy  of  God.  The 
Sultan  told  them  to  furnish  a  written  statement  of  the  value  of 
the  horses  and  goods.  When  he  had  examined  it  he  gave 
orders  for  the  payment  to  the  merchants  out  of  the  royal 
treasury,  and  said  he  would  recover  it  from  the  Rajah  of 
Sirohi.  The  money  was  brought  to  the  Sult&n  and  counted 
out  in  his  presence  to  the  merchants.  The  Sultan  marched 
with  an  army  towards  Sirohi,  and  sent  a  sternly-expressed 
letter  to  the  Rajah,  requiring  him  to  give  up  instantly  the 
horses  and  the  goods  he  had  taken  from  the  merchants,  or  the 
Sultan  and  his  army  would  follow  immediately.  The  Rajah  on 
receiving  the  letter  surrendered  every  horse  and  all  the  goods, 
and  sent  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  Sultan  and  abjectly  sought  . 
forgiveness.     The  Sultan  then  returned  to  Muhamad&b&d. 

For  four  years  the  Sultan  resided  at  Muhamadiibfid  in  ease 
and  comfort.  In  the  hot  weather  and  the  melon  season  he 
used  to  go  from  thence  to  Ahmad&batl,  and  after  enjoying  him- 
self there  for  three  months  returned  to  Muhamadiibid.  About 
this  time  the  Sultan  learned  that  Khwajah  Muhahiad,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Khwajah  Jahan,t  and  was  a  peerless  minister, 

•  This  event  took  place  in  893,  as  both  the  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi"  and 
Firishtah  expressly  assert.  The  merchants  were  coming  from  Dehli.  All 
accounts  agree  in  the  general  story.  The  "  Tab.  Akburi  "  says  the  horses 
seized  were  403,  of  which  870  were  restored,  and  the  price  of  the  other  33 
was  paid  by  the  Rajah. 

t  Khwajah  Julian,  that  is,  Khwajah  Mahmud  (not  Mubamad,  an  in  the 
text)  Gawan,  was  a  minister  of  great  renown ;  he  was  unjustly  and  cruelly 
put  to  death  in  886  a.h.  as  is  related  in  Firiehtah's  separate  account  of  the 
Bahmani  dynasty,  where  the  story  will  be  fonnd  at  fall  length  (Briggs, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  605-9.)  Mahmud  Gawan  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Gilin 
in  Persia,  and  seems  to  have  snrronnded  himself  by  bis  own  countrymen. 
This  practice  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  hostility 
aroused  against  him  among  the  nobles  of  the  Bahmani  court,  which  ulti- 
mately brought  about  hie  downfall.  Bahidar  Gilanf  was  doubtless  one  of 
these  countrymen.  (See  Bien's  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.  in  British  Mnseum, 
pp.  527  and  983 ;  Briggs'  Firishtah,  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  Three  letters  written  by 
him  to  Mahmlid  Shah  Bfgarhu,  in  the  name  of  his  master  Mohamad  Shah 
"  n  '      «  still  extant. 
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had  been  put  to  death  by  Sultan  Muhamad  (Lashkari),  King 
of  the  Dakhin.  Thereupon  Bahadar  Gilani,  who  had  been  a 
protege,  of  the  Khwajah,  broke  out  in  rebellion  at  the  port  of 
Dabhol.  Sultan  Muhamad  Lashkari  then  died,  and  Mb  son, 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bahmani  was  raised  to  the  throne.  He  was 
of  tender  age,  and  several  of  the  amirs  of  the  Dakhin  revolted, 
and  confusion  forced  its  way  into  the  administration  of  the 
Dakhin.  Bahadar  Gilani,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered,  got  possession  of  several  districts  of  the  Dakhin, 
and,  having  collected  a  number  of  ships,  he  eogaged  in  piracy 
along  the  coasts  of  that  country  and  off  the  ports  of  Gujarat.4 
The  fear  of  him  was  so  great  that  no  ship  dared  to  go  out  of  or 
enter  into  any  port  of  Gujarat. 

The  reason  of  his  hostility  to  Gujarat  was  that  the  Malik-ut- 
Tujjarf  of  the  Dakhin,  after  the  murder  of  Khwajah  Jahan,  fled 
from  the  Dakhin  to  the  port  of  Kambhaiat.  Bahadar  Gilani 
sent  a  person  to  him  from  Dabhol  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  Just  then  Malik-ut-Tujjar  died,  and  his  wakil, 
Muhamad  Khaiat,  refused  Bahadar  Gilani's  request,  and  sent 
a  silly  answer,  asking  how  a  slave  of  six  generations}  could 
presume  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Malik-ut-Tujjar. 
When  the  messenger  returned  and  told  Bahadar  Gilani,  he 
sent  certain  desperadoes  who  treacherously  assassinated 
Muhamad  Khaiat.  After  all,  the  girl  was  saved  from  Bahadar 
Gilani  by  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Kambhaiat.  Therefore 
this  scoundrel  turned  against  them  and  practised  his  piracies  all 
about  the  ports  of  Gujarat.  For  some  years  no  ship  dared  to 
go  from  one  port  to  another,  and  goods  imported  by  sea  became 

*  According  to  the  "lab.  Akhnri  "  and  Firislilah,  Bahadar  Gilani  captured 
certain  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarba'a  own  vessels  and  detained  the  crews  in 
captivity.  One  of  hie  officers,  an  Abyssinian  named  Yakat,  is  said  by 
Firishtah  to  have  attacked  Mahaim  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships,  and  to  have 
sacked  and  burnt  it. 

t  See  note  at  p.  116  for  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  title  ;  it  had  apparently 
become  an  established  one,  in  nse  at  tbe  Babmani  court,  bat  there  is  nothing 
in  the  author  to  ahow  who  the  holder  of  it  now  waa. 

J  Probably  a  more  term  of  insult.  As  shown  above,  Bahadar  seems  to  have 
been  an  adventurer  from  Qflan  in  Persia, 
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bo   difficult  to    procure    that    people    were   reduced    to    use 
coriander  seed  instead  of  areea  nut  with  their  betel.* 

The  Sultan  was  enraged  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings. 
He  sent  Malik  S&rang  Kiwam  ul-Mulk  with  a  large  arm;  and 
fighting  elephants  against  D&bhol  by  land,  and  by  sea  he  sent 
three  hundred  ships  filled  with  armed  men  and  furnished  with 
gnus  and  muskets.  When  the  laud  army  reached  Again 
(Agasi)  and  Basai  (Basseiu)  ou  the  borders  of  Gujarat  and  the 
Dakhin,  the  regents  for  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bahmani  reflected 
that  Sultan  Mahmiid  Gujarati  had  been  a  patron  to  their 
kings.  He  had  time  after  time  assisted  them,  and  had  saved 
them  from  being  destroyed  by  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji  of 
Mandii;  gratitude,  therefore,  required  that  before  he  could 
attack  Bahadar  they  themselves  should  anticipate  him  and 
dislodge  Bahadar.  It  was,  moreover,  very  objectionable  that 
any  foreign  army  should  enter  their  country ;  strife  might  arise, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  be  the  end  of  it.  The 
best  course  was  to  endeavour  to  eject  Bahadar,  and  thus  avoid 

*  Apparently,  Bahadar  Gilint's  revolt  remained  unchecked  for  some  time, 
for  Mahmiid  Gawin,  as  baa  been  seen,  waa  murdered  in  886  a.h.  The 
"  Tabakat  "  places  the  Gujarat  expedition  against  him  in  895,  which  seems 
to  agree  with  the  facts  stated  in  the  context,  bat  while  the  author  of  tho  "  Mirat- 
i-Sikandari  "  slurs  over  the  disagreeable  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is  given  both 
by  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tub.  Akbarf  "  at  foil  length.  Practically,  they  both 
concur  in  saying  that  there  were  two  expeditions  from  Gujarat;  the  first 
under  Kamal  Khan  and  Safdar  Khan,  according  to  the  "Tab.  Akbarf  "i 
nnder  Safdar  Khan  alone,  according  to  Firishtah  ;  the  other  nudor  Kiwam - 
ul-Mulk.  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbari'"  the  fleet  was  under  Safdar-ul- 
Mulk,  and  was  wrecked.  Kamal  Khan,  whose  force  waa  small,  was  amused 
by  Bahadar  Gflant  with  offers  of  submission,  and  then  suddenly  attacked, 
and  after  a  very  bloody  battle  defeated,  both  leaders  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoners.  According  to  the  account  of  the  "  Tabakat-i- Akbari  (which  seems 
the  most  probable  story),  Kiwam-uI-Mnlk's  army  waa  not  sent  off  till  the 
news  of  this  defeat  reached  Mahmiid  Bigarha.  What  passed  then  is  not 
quite  clear,  though  apparently  Kiwim.ul-Mulk  considered  it  inexpedient  to 
attack  without  aid  from  the  Dakhin.  On  this  Ma-hmud  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  Bahmani  court,  and  on  receiving  the  formal  complaint  of  the  Gujarat 
King,  the  Bahmani  Government  was  roused  to  vigorous  action,  which  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  as  Bahadar  aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.  The 
result  was  a  long  campaign,  or  series  of  campaigns,  related  at  great  length  by 
Firishtah,  and  also  by  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Bahadar,  and  the  release  of  Safdar- nl- Hulk,  to  whom,  according  to  Firishtah, 
Bahidar's  fleet  was  made  over  on  his  release.  Firishtah  places  the  close  of 
this  war  in  900,  but  the  text  would  make  it  not  later  than  early  in  899  a.b. 
Probably  Bahadar  Gilani  fell  either  at  the  beginning  of  900,  or  the  early  part 
of  the  previous  year. 
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all  occasion  of  difference.  A  letter  was  sent  to  Sultiiu 
Mahmiid  Gujarati,  stating  that  the  armies  of  the  Dakhin  were 
his  faithful  friends,  but  they  required  that  he  would  give  orders 
that  his  army  should  stop  where  it  was,  as  the  punishment  of 
Bah&dar  appertained  to  them.  If  they  failed  in  effecting  it, 
he  could  still  interfere.  In  the  end  the  whole  army  of  the 
Dakhin  marched  against  Bah&dar.  He  offered  battle,  was 
defeated,  taken  alive,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bahmani,  who  apprised  Mahmud  Gujarati  of 
the  fact  and  that  king  withdrew  his  army. 

Iu  the  year  h.  899  {a.o.  1494),  the  Sultan  led  his  army  to 
the  town  of  Mprasah,  because  Alaf  Khan,  moula-zddah*  of  the 
Sultan,  who  was  in'  charge  of  the  district  of  Morasah,  had 
become  rebellious.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Snlt&n, 
Alaf  Khan  fled  to  the  city  of  Maimiio,  otherwise  called 
Karath,f  near  the  mountains  of  Liinawarah.  He  made  no 
stay  there,  but  went  to  Sultan  Ghias-ud-din  Khilji.  That 
monarch,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  remain,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  formerly  been  done  by  his  father  'Ala-ud-din 
Suhrab,  as  has  been  already  described.  He  went  on  to 
Sultanpur,  and  in  the  end  the  Sultan  forgave  him ;  and  in 
the  year  h.  901J  the  Sultan  restored  him  to  his  service.^ 

»  Mbuia-wMaft :  this  expression  means  "an  hereditary  follower."  Hemu 
the  son  of  that  'Al£-nd-din  bin  Suhrab  who  had  (see  p.  13G)  vindicated  his 
loyalty  very  much  at  the  expense  of  his  good  faith  in  the  reign  of  Kutb-ud-din. 

t  Karath  :  this  name  is  variously  written  Karshah,  Karsah,  Karftntb,  and 
Karnah. 

JFiriabtab    says  that  in  901  Mahmud  marched  against  T'dar  and  Bagar, 
levied  a  heavy  tribute.      This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  nor  in  the 
"  Tab.  Akbari." 

§  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  the  Saltan's  march  to  Mordant  was  not 
caused  by  Alaf  Khan's  revolt,  but  was  tbe  cause  of  it.  Alaf  Khan  had  been 
embezzling  tbe  pay  of  his  men,  and,  when  the  Sultan  drew  near,  in  fear  that 
they  should  make  complaints,  and  also  because  he  had  said  some  impertinent 
things,  absconded.  The  Sultan  sent  Sharf  Jehan  to  reassure  him,  and  bring  him 
back,  bat  without,  avail.  He  gave  up  one  hundred  elephants  to  Sharf  JehAn, 
but  himself  fled  to  Ghias-ud-din  ;  being  turned  away  by  him,  he  fled  to  Sul- 
tinptir.  Tbe  Snltan  sent  a  force  in  pursuit,  and  near  Snltanpur  Alaf  Khan 
turned  on  his  pursue™,  and  stew  one  of  tbe  leaders  and  the  son  of  another. 
Afterwards,  as  described  in  the  teit,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  son,  partly  for 
his  late  father's  sake;  but  three  months  after  his  restoration  to  favour  he 
slew  hie  own  Naib  Art  Begi,  without  a  cause,  and  was,  in  consequence,  cast 
into  prison,  where  be  died.     Finish  tali  says  he  died  of  poison  at  Malwah. 
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In  the  year  h.  904  (a.d.  1499),  the  Saltan  marched  towards 
A 'air,  because  'A'dil  Khan  Faruki  had  failed  to  send  the  cus- 
tomary tribute.*  On  reaching  the  river  Tapti,  'A'dil  Khin 
sent  tribute  and  made  apologies.  The  Sult&n  then  withdrew  .f 
He  sent  his  camp  by  way  of  Nandarbar,  but  he  went  himself 
to  the  fort  of  Thalnir,  and  the  fort  of  Dharmal,  which  'Traad- 
nl-Mulk  had  conquered.  Thence  he  returned  to  Nandarb&r, 
where  he  rejoined  his  camp,  and  then  went  to  Muhamadabad. 

In  the  year  h.  906,  intelligence  arrived  that  Sultttn  Naair- 
ud-din,  son  of  Sultan  Q-hias-ud-din,  had  killed  his  rather  and 
had  himself  ascended  the  throne.  J     Sultan  Mahmud  was  about 

*  Briggs  calls  the  demand  for  tribute  "a  wanton  exercise  of  power,"  but, 
the  general  tenor  of  the  history,  given  by  all  the  writers  on  this  period, 
goes  to  show  that  the  Faruki  rulers  (they  had  not  yet  permanently  assumed 
the  regal  state)  did  owe,  more  or  less,  a  kind  of  federal  duty  to  the  Gujarit 
kings. 

t  Except  Firishtah,  all  the  authorities  oonour  in  the  account  of  this  cam- 
paign, though  they  are  not  quite  at  one  regarding  its  date.  The  "  Tab. 
Akbarf "  puts  it  in  906;  the  "  Tirfkh-i-Alff "  gives  no  date,  but  Bays  that 
the  death  of  Ghfis-ud-dfn  of  Milwah  occurred  immediately  after,  whiob 
would  bring  it  to  906 ;  Firishtah  places  it  in  906,  and,  agreeing  in  the 
account  np  to  the  submission  of  'A'dil  Kuan,  gives  a  long  relation  of  what  is 
aaid  hi  have  occurred  afterwards.  According  to  this,  after  'A'dil  Khan's 
submission,  Sultan  Mahmud  marched  to  Daulatabad  to  assist  Malik  Ashraf, 
who  bad  originally  been  a  prot4g4  of  Khwagah  Mahmdd  Gawan,  and  who 
having,  with  his  brother  .become  practically  independent  of  the  Bahmanf 
court,  had  been  attacked  by  Ahmad  Khsn  Bhairf,  the  founder  of  the  "  Nizim 
Bhihf "  dynasty,  also  originally  a  noble  of  the  Bahmanf  court.  Firishtah  re- 
presents that,  on  arriving  there,  the  Sultan's  camp  was  attacked  at  night  by 
Ahmad  Khan's  men,  who,  driving  an  infuriated  elephant  before  them,  created 
a  confusion  in  tbe  Gujarati  camp;  and  Firishtah  goes  on  to  say  that 
Mahmud  was  seized  with  a  panio,  and  lied  for  several  miles.  Meanwhile  his 
troops  repulsed  the  attack,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  .  ■  .  Shortly 
afterwards  Ahmad  jKhan  Hlinin'  made  a  treaty  with  Sultan  Mahmud,  and 
withdrew.  Mahmud  then  retired.  On  his  departure  Ahmad  Khan  returned. 
Mahmud  was  again  called,  and  Ahmad  Khavi  retired,  bnt  finally  returned, 
and,  on  Malik  An)iraf  dying,  got  peaceable  possession  of  Daulatabad. 
Firishtah  says  the  Gujarat!  authorities  suppress  all  notice  of  these  facts 
out  of  tenderness  to  their  favourite  hero ;  but,  nevertheless,  concludes  by 
expressing  some  doubt.  The  only  fact  which  seems  to  corroborate  this 
relation  is  the  mention  of  'Imid  Khan's  capture  of  Dharmal  in  the  text,  whioh 
does  not  seem  otherwise  easily  explained.  Of.  Briggs'  "  Firishtah,"  vol.  iii. 
pp.  20 1  -13,  vol.  iv.  p.  73. 

J  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Nasir-ud-din  was  actually  guilty  of 
this  crime.  The  "  Tar£kh-i-Alfi,"  which  is  written  in  a  somewhat  hostile 
spirit,  only  says  that  he  was  suspected  of  it.  Firishtah  says  that  he  was 
aoensed  of  it,  bnt  expressly  and  strenuously  denied  it,  and  asserts  that  there 
existed  no  motive  for  it,  as  Nisir-ud-din  had  already  all  the  power.  Ghiia- 
ud-dfn  certainly  died  at  a  moment  very  opportune  for  Nisir-ud-din' s  interest ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  old  and  worn  out,  and  had  been  subject  to  an. 
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to  lead  his  army  towards  Mandu,  but  Nasir-ud-dm  behaved  in 
a  conciliatory  manner,  so  be  gave  up  the  design.*  For  seven 
years  from  this  time  the  Sultan  did  not  undertake  any  military 
enterprise. 

In  the  year  h.  913  (a.d.  1507),  the  Sultan  marched  with 
his  army  to  CMwal,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
caused  by  Europeans,  he  marched  towards  Basai  (Bassein),  and 
Mahaim.  Upon  arriving  at  Dun  he  learned  that  Malik  Aiaz,f 
the  Sultan's  slave,  and  the  ruler  of  Did,  had  obtained  a  body 
of  Turks  and  ten  Turkish  ships.  With  these  he  sailed  to  the 
port  of  Chewal,  and  fought  with  the  disorderly  Europeans 
He  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  and  with  bis  guns  sank 
one  large  ship  heavily  laden,  J  Malik  Aiaz  lost  four  hundred 
men,  Turks  and  others,  but  he  returned  to  Dili  in  triumph. 
The  Sultan  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this,  and  showed  great 
favour  to  the  Malik,  to  whom  be  sent  a  robe  of  honour.  He 
returned  to  Basai,  where  he  remained  six  days,  and  then  went 
to  his  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  Muharram,  h.  914 
(a.d.  1508). 

In  the  year  h.  914  (a.d.  1508),  'A'lam  Khan,§  son  of  Hasan 

noyance,  anxiety,  and  alarm  just  before  his  death,  which  circumstances  were 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  On  the  whole,  probably,  the  case  is  one  for 
acquittal,  ovou  if  the  circumstances  are  somewhat  suspicious. 

•  According  to  Firishtah,  Mahmiid  discovered  and  punished  a  conspiracy 
among  his  nobles  at  Ahmadibad  this  fear. 

t  Malik  Aiaz,  who  gained  this  splendid  victory,  seems  to  be  the  same 
chief  who  led  one  of  the  successful  attacks  on  Champfinfr.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  bim  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mahmud  Bigarha'R  reign,  and 
further  particulars  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Muzaffar  Shah  II. 

J  The  "  Tab.  Akbari'' says  the  ship's  cargo  was  worth  a  kr6r  of  rupees. 
It  is  proposed  to  give,  in  a  later  place,  a  sketch  of  the  relations  between 
the  Portu gneso  and  the  kings  of  Gujarat  from  the  Portuguese  authorities  ; 
more  will  not,  therefore,  be  said  in  this  place  as  to  these  events.  The 
Turkish  Saltan  had  sent  a  fleet  to  fight  the  Portuguese,  and  it  mis  some  of 
these  which  came  to  the  aid  of  Malik  Aiaz. 

§  The  genealogy  may  be  stated  thus  :  Malik  ltijah  was  the  virtual  founder 
of  the  Fartiki  dynasty;  'A'dil  Khan  Faruki  I.  was,  by  lineal  descent,  his 
right  male  heir  in  the  fourth  generation,  being  the  great  grandson  of  his 
son  Kink.  Dying  without  issue,  his  brother  Daud  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
After  a  brief  reign  he  also  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  who  was  soon  after 
poisoned — it  is  said  by  Hi  gam- ad -din,  one  of  two  Moghal  brothers  who  had 
attained  much  influence  under  Daud.  'A'lam  Khan,  the  claimant  of  Mali- 
mud's  protection  {who  ultimately  became  'A'dil  Khin  Faruki  II.),  was  a  son 
of  Hasan   Khan,  who  was  a  legitimate  though  younger  son  of  Kisir  Khan, 
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Khau,  aoa  of  a  daughter  of  the  Sultan  (whose  father  also  had 
been  ruler  of  A'sir  and  Burhanpur),  induced  his  mother  to 
write  to  the  Sultan  (of  Gujarat),  stating  that  it  was  seven 
years  since  'A'dil  Khan,  son  of  Mubarak,  died  without  a  son. 
The  nobles  had  raised  to  the  throne  a  putative  descendant  of 
Malik  Rajah,  with  the  title  of  'A'dil  Khan,  and  having  got 
possession  of  the  country,  were  plundering  it.  If  the  Sultan 
would  raise  him  from  the  dust  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  it 
would  be  a  kind  act,  and  in  accord  with  that  gracious  pro- 
tection of  the  humble  which  characterised  his  royal  line. 
When  the  mother  of  'A'lam  Khan  bin  Hasan  Khan  conveyed 
this  request  to  the  Sultan,  he  assented  to  it.  In  the  month  of 
Rajab,  having  committed  A'sir  to  'A'lam  Khan,  he  proceeded 
towards  Nandarbar.  He  passed  the  Ramazan  in  the  village  of 
Sambali,  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah.  He  sent  to  Barodab 
for  Prince  KhalO  Khan,  and,  taking  him  with  him,  proceeded 
to  Nandarbar* 

Hiaam-ud-din  Moghal,  who  had  possession  of  half  the 
country  of  Burhanpur,  had,  before  this,  written  secretly  to 
'A'lam  Khan  ('A'dil  Khan),  offering,  if  he  would  join  him,  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors.    But  when   he   saw   that  Sultan   Mali  mud   was   also 

Mid  who  bad  married  (he  daughter  of  Mahmiul  of  Gujarat.  He  had,  there- 
fore, a  better  right  to  the  throne  than  anjone  claiming  through  a  Bon  of 
Malik  Hajah,  even  if  a  legitimate  eon ;  bat  the  expression  in  the  toit  of  the 
best  MSS.  distinctly  implies  that  he  was  of,  at  least,  suspicious  birth — 
"EH  ax  khdnaHtadahai  aul4d,"  means  "a  child  bj  some  female  servant." 
The  "  Kbinahzads "  form  a  peculiar  class  in  many  Indian  courts.  They 
are  the  children  of  favourite  personal  attendants  or  followers  of  the  royal 
family,  are  brought  up  with  the  royal  children,  and  naturally  become  in- 
timate with  them  from  their  earliest  youth.  .  .  .  The  eons  often  rise  to  high 
trust,  power,  and  influence  ;  indeed,  they  still  form  an  important  political 
eliqne  at  some  courts.  The  girls,  having  free  acmes  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments, often  form  irregular  connections  with  the  male  members  of  the  royal 
family,  though  the  children  of  such  connections  are  hardly  recognised  as 
legitimate.  The  claimant  put  np  by  Hisam-nd-din  would  seem  to  have  come 
of  a  son  of  this  class.  Borne  MSd.,  however,  read  Kkdn-iddah.  which 
would  mean  the  son  of  a  "khan"  or  younger  son,  in  which  case  he  may 
have  been  a  legitimate  descendant. 

•  This  is  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  touts.  The  lithographed 
edition  and  MS.  D  read  "  Mahindri  "  for  "  Narbadah."  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  " 
says  he  gave  orders  for  the  collection  of  the  army  in  Rajah,  marched  in 
Sha'ban,  and  encamped  and  spent  Bamazin  at  Sambali,  on  the  Narbadah. 
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intent  upon  this,  he  retracted  his  promise,*  and  having  obtained 
the  support  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Bahri,  ruler  of  Alimadnagar,  he 
placed  (a  pretender)  'A'lam  Khan  on  the  throne.f  Malik 
L&dan  Khilji,  who  held  the  other  half  of  Burhanpur,  was  at 
enmity  with  Hisam-ud-dfn,  so  he  kept  aloof  from  this  trans- 
action and  withdrew  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  A'air. 
When  Sultan  Mahnnid  arrived  at  Thaluir,  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
selected  four  thousand  horsemen,  and  sent  them  to  the  support 
of  Malik  Hisam  ud-dm,  wuzir  of  Burhanpur ;  he  himself  went 
to  his  own  capital. | 

The  Sultan  stayed  a  few  days  in  Thalmr,  calculating  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  sent  A'saf  Khan,  who  for  loyalty  and  in- 
telligence had  no  peer  in  his  time,  along  with  'AzIz-ul-Mulk, 
the  Governor  of  Nandarbar,  against  Hisam-ul-Mulk,  with  orders 
to  expel  him  from  the  districts  of  Nandarbar  and  Sultanpiir, 
and  to  win  over  Ladan  Khilji,  and  to  put  him  in  Hisam-ud- 
din's  place.  When  these  amirs  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ranubar 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burhanpur,  the  army  of  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  fled  with  (the  pretender)  'A'lam  Khan,  towards  the 
Dakhin.  Hisam-ud-din  ceased  from  his  opposition,  and  came 
by  another  road  to  Tbalnir,  where  he   was   allowed   to   pay 

*  TbiB  account  differ!  from  that  of  Firishtah,  according  to  which  Hisam- 
ud-din  from  the  first  supported  the  illegitimate  claimant,  who  was  also,  espe- 
cially, the  nominee  of  Ahmad  Kliitn  Bhairf  of  Ahmadnagar,  in  which  city, 
indeed,  the  boy  was  living. — Briggs,  vol.  iv.  p.  303. 

t  Ah  has  been  seen,  this  young  man  was  connected  illegitimately  or  legi- 
timately with  the  royal  family  of  the  Farukis ;  indeed,  the  "  Tab.  Akbari " 
expressly  says  ao.  The  title  given  to  him  is  Khan-zadah,  which  may,  as  used, 
signify  that,  though  not  a  prince,  be  belonged  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  of  A'air.  Both  claimants  seem  to  hare  been  originally  named 'A'lam 
Khan,  and  both  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  'A'dil  Khan,  which  in  rather 
confusing. 

J  According  to  Firishtah,  'ImAd-nl-Mulk,  of  Birar,  and  Ahmad  Nizam  Shih 
Bhairf  were  both  hastening  to  Burhanpur,  when  they  heard  of  Mabmtld  Shah's 
advance  |  they,  thereupon,  contented  themselves  with  sending  four  thousand 
horse  each  to  assist  Hisam-nd-din,  and  fell  back.  The  commanders  of  their 
troops,  seeing  that  the  Gujarit  force  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  withdrew, 
and  Hisam-nd-din'a  venture  collajised.  As  the  pretender,  'A'lam  Khan,  came 
originally  from  AhmadDHgar,  it  was  natural  he  should  withdraw  with  Ahmad 
Nizam  Shah's  troops.  (Cf.  Briggs,  vol.  iii.  p.  205,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  76,  76, 
303,  30+.)  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi  "  agree  generally  in  this 
account,  but  the  former  says  that  Mahmtid  halted  himself  at  Thilnir,  being 
somewhat  infirm. 
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homage  to  the  Sultan.     Malik  Ladan  Khan  Khilji  also  came 
in  and  made  his  obeisance. 

After  the  Td-vz-zoha  'A 'lam  KMn,  son  of  Hasan  Khan,  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  'A'dil  Shan,*  four  elephants  and  thirty 
lakhs  of  tankahs  were  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  established 
in  the  government  of  A'sir  and  Bnrhanpur.  Ladan  Khan 
Khilji  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Khan  Jah&n,  and  the 
rillage  of  Banas,  in  the  parganah  of  Sultanpur,  which  was  his 
birth-place,  was  presented  to  him,  and  a  reconciliation  having 
been  effected  between  him  and  Hisam-ud-din,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  'A'dil  Khan.  Muhamad  Makha,  son  of 
'Imad-iil-Mulk  A'siri,  received  the  title  of  Ghazi  Khan;  Malik 
'A'lam  Shah,  thdnaddr  of  Thalnir,  that  of  Kutb  Khan;  Malik 
Yusaf,  his  brother,  that  of  Saif  Khan ;  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Malik  Ladan,  that  of  Mujahid  Khan.  All  these  nobles,  with 
Nosrat-ul-Mulk  and  Mujahid -ul-Mulk  Gujarati,  were  appointed 
to  attend  'A'dil  Khan,  and  he  departed  to  A'sir,  reassured, 
and  with  great  pomp.  Sultan  Mahmud  then  started  for  his 
own  country.  Malik  Hisam-ud-din  went  with  him  two  stages, 
as  his  guest  and  companion,  and  when  he  took  leave  the 
village  of  Dhamirah,  in  Sultanpur,  was  granted  to  him  in 
rent-free  tenure-t 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  says  the  title  w&a  "  'Asim  Hnmiiiiii,"  and  he  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  held  this  Oujarati  title,  by  which  he  is  always 
mentioned  in  the  Gujarat  histories.  What  happened  was,  probably,  that  he 
assumed  the  independent  style  of  'A'dil  Khan,  and  accepted  also  the  Gujariti 
title  of  'Azim  Hnmiifin  as  an  honorary  dignitary  of  the  Gujarat  court.  He 
appears  at  or  about  this  time  to  have  strengthened  his  connection  farther  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  his  own  first  cousin,  Prince  Khalil  Khan,  after- 
wards Hnzaffar  Bhah  II. ;  she  was  also  own  sister  to  Prinoe  Bahadur  Khan, 
afterwards  Bahadar  Bhah. 

t  Both  the  "Tab.  Akbarf"  and  Firishtah  give  a  long  account  of  the 
troubles  which  again  arose  before  'A'dil  Khan  was  fairly  seated  on  his  throne. 
These  do  not  directly  bear  on  the  history  of  Guj  arit — or,  at  least,  only  as  they 
gave  rise  to  a  second  expedition  ;  a  brief  notice  of  them  will,  therefore, 
suffice.  The  enmity  between  Malik  Ladan  (Khwijah  Jalian)  and  his  party  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hisim-nd-din  on  the  other,  soon  broke  out  again.  Hisam- 
ud-din  left  the  capital,  and  began  again  intriguing  with  Mohamad  H&kha  and 
Ahmad  Nizam  Shah  Bhairi  to  bring  forward  again  the  pretender  'A'lam  Khan. 
'A'dil  Khan  Fariiki  summoned  him  to  court,  and  he  came  with  a  large  follow- 
iug.  After  some  parleying,  Hiaim-nd-din  was  treacherously  assassinated  at 
an  interview,  and  his  troops  surprised  and  cat  np ;  bnt  this  did  not  stop  the 
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When  Sultan  Mahmud  reached  Muhamadabad,  Prince 
Khalil  Khan  was  graciously  dismissed  to  his  home  at  Bar6dah, 
and  his  sons,  Sikaudar  Khan  and  Latif  Khan,  were  sent  with 
him.  Their  younger  brother,  Bahadar  Khan,  the  Sultan  re- 
tained with  him,  and  treated  him  with  paternal  affection  and 
excessive  kindness.  He  often  declared  publicly,  "  This  son  of 
mine  will  be  a  great  king."  One  day  he  said  to  Bahadar  Khan, 
whom  he  had  taken  on  his  knee,  "  Bahadar  Khan,  I  hare 
besought  the  Almighty  to  give  you  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat, 
and  He  has  consented." 

[The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  here  adds  the  following  important 
statement : — In  this  year  Sultan  Sikandar  L6di,  King  of  Dehli, 
sent  some  presents,  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  kindness,  to 
Sultan  Mahmud.  Before  this,  no  king  of  Dehli  had  ever  sent 
a  present  to  any  king  of  Gujarat.]* 

In  the  month  of  Zi-1-hijjah,  a.h.  916  (*.n.  1510),  the  Sultan 
went  to  Pattan,  and  this  was  the  last  journey  he  ever  took ; 
and  he,  for  the  last  time,  had  interviews  with  the  chief  holy 
men  (of  Pattan),  such  as  Maulana  M u'm-ud-din  Kaseruni  and 
Maulana  Taj-ud-din  Siwi.  He  said  to  them  :  "  I  have  come 
this  lime  to  take  leave  of  you,  for  I  know  that  the  measure  of 
life  is  full ;  pray  for  me '' ;  and,  having  given  a  grand  enter- 
tainment to  all  the  holy  men  of  Pattan,  on  the  fourth  day  he 

disaffection,  nor  Ahmad  Shih's  intrigues.  'A'dil  Khan  had,  therefore,  re- 
course again  to  Mahmud  Shah.  Ahmad  Niiim  Shih  Bliairi  sent  a  counter 
embassy  to  adTocata  the  pretender's  olaima.  Mahmud  Shah  took  advantage 
of  this  embassy  to  inform  Ahmad  Nizam  Shih  emphatically  of  his  intention 
to  support  'A'dil  Khan  absolutely,  and  to  threaten  Ahmad  Shih  with  bis 
vengeance  if  he  dared  to  attack  the  latter.  These  threats,  supported  by 
a  grant  of  twelve  lakht  of  tankaki  to  'A'dil  Khan,  and  the  march  of  a  strong 
force  under  Diblwar  Khan,  sufficed  to  check  Ahmad  Nizam  Shih,  and  to  put 
a  final  stop  to  the  rebellion  and  to  the  pretender's  attempts.  The  G-ujarfitf 
troops,  after  coercing  the  EAjah  of  G&lnah,  who  had  been  refractory,  withdrew. 
For  fuller  particulars,  see  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Briggs'  "  Firisht»h,"  vol.  iii. 
pp.  205-207,  vol.  iv.  pp.  806-807. 

*  The  importance  of  this  foot  consists  in  its  being  a  virtual  recognition  by 
the  Dehli  sovereign  of  the  independence  of  Gujarat,  as  Firiahtah,  who  also 
relates  the  circumstance,  expressly  notioes.  It  is  true,  as  Briggs  points  out, 
that  the  Dehli  dynasty  was  a  new  one,  that  of  the  Loafs;  but  there  had 
been  another  dynasty  between  that  and  the  Toghlaks,  under  whom  the 
Gujarat  kings  became  independent,  and  the  recognition  was  an  important 
political  m 
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departed  for  Ahmadab&d.  When  he  reached  Sarkhej  (on  his 
way),  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Shekh  Ahmad  Khattu.  He  then 
gazed  with  a  mournful  look  upon  his  own  tomb,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  built  close  by  that  of  the  Saint,  and  said :  "  This 
is  Mahmiid's  advanced  camp,  which  he  will  soon  occupy."* 

After  this  he  proceeded  to  Ahmad&b&d,  where  he  fell  ill,  and 
continued  so  for  three  months.  He  sent  for  Prince  Khalil 
Khan  from  Bar6dah,  and  told  him  that  his  last  journey  was 
near  at  hand,  gave  him  fatherly  advice,  admonishing  him  to 
rule  with  righteousness  and  justice,  to  protect  his  people,  to 
succour  the  oppressed,  and  to  crush  oppressors.  About  this 
time  the  Sult&n  grew  somewhat  better,  and  Bent  Prince  Khalil 
Khan  back  to  BaroMah  ;  but,  from  a  complication  of  diseases 
arising  from  the  weakness  of  old  age  and  his  impaired  diges- 
tion, after  three  months  his  exhaustion  returned,  and  he  grew 
worse.  Although  the  most  skilful  physicians  tried  every 
remedy,  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Sult&n,  when  he  discerned 
that  his  end  was  near,  ordered  Khalil  Kh&n  to  be  sent  for ; 
but  before  the  Prince  could  arrive,  and  meet  the  last  glances 
of  his  dear  father,  the  fated  hour  came,  and  the  Sultin  gave  np 
his  soul  to  God,  and  departed  from  this  world,  at  the  hour  of 
afternoon  prayer,  on  Monday  in  Ramaz&n  a.h.  917.  They 
carried  his  bier  to  Sarkhej,  and  buried  him  in  the  tomb  which 
he  had  prepared  there.  He  had  reigned  fifty-four  years  and 
one  month;  and  his  age  was  sixty-seven  years  and  three 
months. f 

*  This  expression  refers  to  the  Indian  custom  of  Handing  an-advanoed  camp 
overnight  while  marching,  so  ao  to  find  shelter  read;  when  the  march  of  the 
day  is  completed. 

t  He  was  born,  according  to  the  "  Mirit-i-Sikandari,"  on  the  20th  of 
Bamaiin,  B49  a.h.  (seep.  129).  He  asoended  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  Shu' bin, 
863  a.h.  (p.  161).  This  account,  therefore,  does  not  exactly  tally,  in  regard 
to  the  montfij  mentioned  above.  The  calculation  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  which 
nays  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  Ramaian,  and  that  of  Firishtah,  are  still  farther  from 
the  actual  remits  of  these  dates.  The  "  Tirfkb-i-Alf  I "  girea  fifty -four  years 
and  one  month  and  two  days  as  the  length  of  bis  reign,  and  sixty-eight  and  a 
little  over  ae  hin  age,  whioh  pretty  nearly  agrees  with  the  text.  The  "Tab. 
Akbari"  aayH  he  was  called,  after  death,  Khuddiaydn-i-Bal(m,  "the  great 
gentle  Lord,"  and  says  of  him  that  be  was  gentle,  merciful,  brave,  and 
God-fearing.  -  ■     • 
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In  his  youth*  Sultan  Mahmud  had  three  companions.  First, 
Daria  Khan,  who  built  the  great  dome  to  the  north  side  of 
the  fort  of  Ahmadabid.  In  length,  breadth,  and  height,  this 
is  the  largest  brick  dome  in  Gujarat.  Second,  Alaf  Khan 
Bhukai,  who  built  the  great  masjid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Dholkah,  to  the  west  of  the  fort.  Travellers  in  many  lands 
are  agreed  that  they  have  in  no  country  seen  so  fine  a  mosque 
of  brick.  Third,  Malik  Muhamad  Ikhtiar.  When  the 
Sultan  came  to  the  throne  he  attended  to  their  fortunes,  made 
them  all  panj-kaz&rte,  and  advanced  them  to  the  title  of  Khan. 
Malik  Ikhtiar  would  not  accept  the  title  of  Khan.  He  said, 
"  My  name  is  Muhamad,  what  title  can  be  better  than  that 
name  ?  "  Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  firmdn  conferring  it, 
and  always  kept  it  in  his  possession. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Malik  was  going  out  to  Mithipur, 
which  is  a  suburb  of  Ahmadabad,  in  a  pdlki,  and  he  stopped 
under  a  tamarind-tree  with  spreading  leafy  branches.  The 
weather  was  hot,  and  the  shade  pleasant,  so  he  rested  for  some 
time,  and  noticed  a  Mulla  who  was  teaching  boys  in  a  corner 
of  the  masjid  close  by ;  the  Mulla's  name  was  Shekh  Kabir,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Shekh  Hamid  Nagori.  The  Malik 
slept  a  short  time,  and  rose  at  the  time  of  mid-day  prayer,  and, 
having  performed  his  ablutions,  joined  the  Mulla  at  his  devo- 
tions. After  prayers,  the  Mulla*  and  the  Malik  conceived  a 
mutual  liking  for  each  other.  The  Malik  went  home,  but  next 
morning,  returning,  bent  his  knee  to  the  Saint,  sat  down  for 
some  time,  and  then  returned  home.  Having  done  this  for 
several  days,  the  Shekh  told  him  that  if  he  wished  to  serve 
God  he  must  give  up  all  his  wealth  and  worldly  prosperity. 
The  Malik  asked  for  time  to  consider,  and  went  home.  He 
then  made  provision  for  his  servants,  offered  to  manumit  any 
of  his  slaves  who  wished  it,  and  to  provide  husbands  for  those 


*  All  the  following  anecdotes,  which  in  the  original  are  given  in  somewhat 
tedious  detail,  are  here  reproduced  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form,  and  with 
i,  which,  however,  will  be  indicated  where  they  occur. 
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slave-girls  who  desired  to  marry,  and  did  as  they  all  respec- 
tively wished.  He  then  ordered  a  list  to  be  made  of  all  Go- 
vernment properly  in  his  possession — horses,  elephants,  money, 
goods,  Sec.  ;  and  then,  going  to  the  Sultan,  he  read  the  list, 
and  the  grant  of  his  jdgir,  and  said  he  had  no  further  need  of 
them,  and  that,  if  there  was  anything  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  Sultan,  he  might  give  it  to  anyone  else.  The  Sultan 
thought  he  had  been  offended  by  somebody,  and  sought  to 
appease  him ;  but  he  only  said,  "  I  have  served  the  Sultan  all 
my  life,  for  the  future  I  desire  to  serve  no  man,"  and  so  got  up 
and  went  home.  The  Sultan  called  for  his  two  most  intimate 
friends,  Daria  Khan  and  Alaf  Khan,  to  whom  he  told  all  that 
had  passed,  and  who  both  declared  the  Khan  must  be  mad, 
These  two  nobles  then  went  to  the  house  of  Muhamad  Ikhtiar. 
He  sent  them  word  to  wait,  and  sent  for  a  barber.  He  then 
came  to  them  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  swore  that 
if  they  interfered  with  him  he  would  kill  them,  and,  before 
them,  made  the  barber  shave  his  head,  whiskers,  and  eyebrows. 
He  then  sent  for  his  wife,  and  told  her  that  she  had  better  go 
to  her  father  and  mother,  and  that,  if  she  desired  to  marry 
again,  she  had  full  liberty  to  do  bo.  She  replied  that  where  he 
went  she  would  go  too.  He  said  that  if  she  went  with  him  she 
must  forego  all  worldly  things.  She  said  she  was  willing  to  do 
so ;  upon  which  he  made  her  bring  all  her  jewels  and  valuables, 
and  fling  them  away.  He  then  bade  her  change  clothes  with  a 
servant-girl,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  out  of  the 
house  before  DariA  Khan  and  Alaf  Khan,  and  went  off  to  the 
Shekh's  house.  Daria  Khan  and  Alaf  Khan,  astounded  and 
grieved,  went  back  to  the  Sultan,  and  told  him  that  the  Malik 
was  certainly  mad.  The  Shekh,  when  they  arrived,  said,  "  My 
wife  is  within,  go  to  your  sister,"  presented  the  wife  to  his 
family,  and  said,  "  Whom  think  ye  that  this  woman  is  ?  She 
is  the  wife  of  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  see  that  you  fail  no 
whit  of  the  rules  of  hospitality."  After  this,  the  Shekli  began 
to  teach  the  Malik,  and  the  Malik  diligently  began  to  learn, 
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the  way  of  righteousness.  It  is  said  that  the  Malik  used  every 
day  to  bring  a  jar  full  of  water  for  the  She'kh  from  the  Sabar- 
mati  riper,  all  along  the  Tripoliah,  a  distance  of  at  least  a  k6s. 
One  day  the  Saltan,  coming  from  hunting,  saw  him  doing  this, 
and  said  to  Daria  Khan,  "  Do  you  see  that  mad  Malik  Mu< 
hamad?  "  Daria  Khan  answering  "  Yes/'  the  Sultan  observed, 
"  If  the  abandonment  of  the  world  means  all  this,  it  is  a  very 
wonderful  thing."  Dnria  Khan  replied,  "  From  what  I  see  of 
this  man,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  people  will 
bow  their  heads  in  the  dust  before  his  feet,  and  will  not  dare 
to  raise  them."  At  length,  as  time  passed  on,  the  Malik 
attained  to  great  holiness,  and  became  very  greatly  renowned, 
so  that  thousands  of  people  used  to  collect  at  his  door  to  do 
him  homage.  At  length  the  She'kh  found  his  days  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  desired  to  withdraw  from  public  duties  into  quiet 
and  privacy,  and  to  instal  Malik  Muhamad  Ikhtiar  in  his 
place.  On  hearing  this,  the  Malik  became  much  disturbed  and 
grieved,  and  endeavoured  to  diminish  his  popularity  and  drive 
away  the  people,  in  the  following  manner : — If  a  nobleman 
came  to  see  him  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  the  Malik  would  ask 
the  nobleman  if  it  was  his  property,  and  if  he  said  "  Yes/' 
would  ask  him  to  give  it  to  such  and  such  a  person ;  the  man 
would  probably  give  it,  but  he  would  not  come  a  second  time. 
Similarly,  if  anyone  came  with  a  sword  or  other  article  of  value, 
he  would  desire  him  to  surrender  it  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
The  people  took  offence,  and  desisted  from  coming  to  him  ; 
indeed,  would  go  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  him ;  nevertheless,  in 
the  end  this  also  gradually  increased  his  fame,  and  he  became 
more  and  more  celebrated  and  reverenced.  Someone  told 
She'kh.  'A'lam  that  one  of  his  favourite  disciples  had  joined  Mu- 
hamad Ikhtiar.     He  said,  "  He  is  wrong; — 


d  ttto  Malik's  praotio*,  abore  described,  of  de- 
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One  day  they  met  accidentally ;  each  asked  the  other  for  a 
garment.  Malik  Ikhtiar  said,  "Nay,  but  this  it  is  the  province 
of  Saints  to  give."  "  But,"  replied  Shin  'A'lam,  "  the  Malik  is 
one  of  these."  At  last  Shall  'A'lam  gave  the  Malik  his  outer 
garment,  and  the  Malik  laid  his  head  at  the  Shekh's  feet* 

Another  distinguished  noble  was  Dawar-ul-Mulk,  whose 
proper  name  was  Abd-ul-Latif.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Malik 
Mahmud  Koreishi.f  When  the  Sultan  took  him  into  favour, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  P&war-nl-Mulk,  his  soldiers  and 
followers  used  to  crowd  np  the  lane  leading  to  his  house.  He 
offered  his  boose  for  sale  to  his  neighbours,  who  were  much 
astonished.]:  At  last  he  left  the  city,  and  built  a  house  out- 
side, lest  the  crowd  of  men  and  horses  and  elephants,  &c.,  on 
the  way  to  his  house,  should  annoy  his  neighbours.  He  col- 
lected the  produce  of  hia  jdgir  according  to  the  sacred  law,  and 
never  took  more.  If  any  other  noble  was  ruining  his  jdgir, 
the  cultivators  came  to  him  voluntarily,  and  so  his  jdgir  was 
very  prosperous.  The  Sultan's  son-in-law  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
Malik's  jdgir,  and  begged  the  Sultan  to  give  it  to  him,  saying 
that  whatever  jdgir  was  given  to  the  Malik,  it  would  prosper. 
The  Sultan  refused ;  and  that  reprobate  employed  two  of  his 
soldiers  to  assassinate  the  Malik.  Watching  their  opportunity, 
they  attempted  it ;  but  the  Almighty  protected  him,  and  the 
wounds  were  not  fatal. $  The  men  were  captured;  the  Malik 
asked  why  they  had  done  this;  they  replied  that  they  had 
daughters  grown  up,  and  could  not  afford  to  give  them  in  mar- 
riage, and  the  Sultan's  son-in-law,  by  promise  of  a  high  reward, 
tempted  them  to  this  act.  The  Malik  replied,  "  You  say  right. 
Poverty  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  the  indigent  do  acts 
which  should  never  be  done,"  and  he  desired  that  they  should 

*  The  point  of  this  8(017 ia  a  content  of  professed  humility.  For  a  Saint  to 
give  n  diiiciple  a  garment  woe  a  species  of  investiture,  or  reception  into  the 
number  of  hia  disciples.  Evidently,  Shin  'A'lam  gave  way,  and  practically 
admitted  the  Malik  as  hia  dUoiple  and  deputy.    Bee  "  Qatioon-i- Islam,"  p,  800. 

f  Some  MBS.  read,  "  son  of  Malik  Mahmud  Koreiahi." 

t  Because  he  was  now  wealthy,  and  oonld  afford  to  maintain  or  enlarge  his 

§  MS.  A  reads,  "  they  failed  to  do  him  any  injury." 
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be  furnished  with  all  they  needed.  One  day,  in  a  campaign 
against  the  infidels,  the  Malik  crossed'  the  Ran,  which  is 
salt  like  the  sea,  and  on  the  third  day  again  reached  an  in- 
habited country.  He  rested,  and  for  a  short  time  slept  under 
a  tree;  when  he  awoke,  he  found  that  his  men  had  turned  their 
horses  loose  to  graze  in  the  standing  crops.  He  rebuked  them, 
and  they  replied  that  for  three  days  neither  man  nor  beast  had 
seen  anything  to  eat,  and  though  they  themselves,  from  fear  of 
God,  refrained  from  trespassing  on  the  property  of  others,  their 
animals,  which  were  without  sense  or  knowledge,  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  bo,  and  should  not  be  blamed.  The  Malik  re- 
plied that,  though  they  restrained  themselves  from  fear  of  God, 
yet  they  were  guilty,  for  they  had  loosed  the  animals  and  left 
them  where  they  were  naturally  led  to  trample  down  the  fields.* 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Shah  'A 'lam,  and  from  his  intercourse  with 
him  attained  to  sanctity.  Many  persons,  especially  from  the 
Dakhin  (still)  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Malik,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  S6rath,  for  the  attainment  of  their  various  desires,  and 
return  satisfied.  After  some  time,  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
timacy with  Shah  'Alam,  the  Sultan  detached  the  Malik  to  the 
post  of  Amrun,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Gujarat,  and  ten  k6» 
from  Morti,  and  was  then  the  centre  of  infidelity,  and  a  very 
mine  of  rebels  and  wicked  men.  Ab  soon  as  he  got  there  he 
worked  day  and  night,  fighting  against  the  infidels  of  that  and 
the  neighbouring  districts ;  and  by  force  of  arms  all  infidelity 
waa  brought  into  subjection,  so  that  the  grdtsiaht  of  Amrun 
came  in  and  paid  their  respects.  Among  them  was  a  scoundrel 
who,  out  of  enmity  to  the  rulers  of  the  right  faith,  said  to  the 
Malik  that  a  certain  grdssiah  who  was  coming  to  visit  him  had 
a  very  beautiful  sword,  and  suggested  that  the  Malik  should 
make  a  point  of  taking  it  and  drawing  it  out  of  its  sheath  to 
look  at  it.    At  the  same  time,  he  told  this  grdsriah  that  the 

*  The  next  few  lines  are  a  bare  abstract  of  the  original  text,  which  gives 
anecdotes  of  a  miraculous  core  performed  by  Shih  'A  lam  in  the  Malik' i  pre- 
sence, and  other  items  in  glorification  of  the  Saint,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  history. 
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Malik  intended  treacherously  to  kill  him,  and  that  when  the 
Malik  took  his  sword  and  drew  it  from  its  Bcabbard  it  was 
the  signal  for  his  slaughter ;  and  advised  him  to  be  beforehand, 
and,  on  the  spot,  to  kill  the  Malik.  Both  the  Malik  and  the 
grdstiak  acted  on  the  insidious  advice  given,  and,  when  the 
former  drew  the  sword  from  its  sheath,  the  other  at  once  slew 
him. 

Another  of  the  Sultan's  great  nobles  was  Malik  AiiLz.*  He 
was  originally  a  purchased  Blare,  yet  he  attained  to  the  rule  of 
provinces  and  to  unlimited  wealth.  Besides  his  other  retainers, 
he  had  a  thousand  water-carriers,  to  draw  water,  and  he  made 
a  vast  reservoir  of  leather,  and  when  on  a  campaign  the  water- 
carriers  used  to  fill  this,  and  men,  horses,  elephants,  fee.  all 
got  water  from  it.  He  left  many  works  behind  him  in  Gu- 
jarat.  For  example,  the  fort  which  he  built  at  Diu,  though 
the  Firangis  have  since  destroyed  it,  and  have  erected  another. 
He  also  erected  a  bastion  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  which  was 
called  the  Sangal  K6thah,  and  from  which  he  drew  chains  to 
the  shore,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ships  of  the  Firangis  from  enter- 
ing in  that  way.  It  is  still  standing ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
Bahadar  Sh&h,  the  grandson  of  Mahmud,  the  fort,  city,  and 
port  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Firangis.  The  gardens,  also, 
in  the  island  of  Dili,  were  laid  out  by  him,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  island  of  Dili  where  the  sea  parts  into  two  channels  he 
built  a  bridge,  and  though  the  Firangis  have  ruined  it,  it  may 
be  seen  on  the  map  of  the  island  which  still  exists.  During 
the  rule  of  the  Malik  no  Firangi  ship  dare  enter  a  port 
of  Gujarat.  Now-a-days  not  a  vessel  dare  leave  a  port  of 
Gujarat  without  a  pass  from  the  Firangis,  except,  perhaps, 
from  Siirat,  and  then  only  by  boldness  and  gallantry  on  the 
part  of  the  crew. 

Every  day,  when  dinner  was  served,  the  Malik  ordered  that 


*  Soma  authorities  declare  be  was  a  renegade  Portuguese,  but  thin  asser- 
tion Menu  opposed,  to  inoh  an  origin.  He  wai  possibly  a  alara  brought,  from 
the  aonthern  prorinoet  of  Europe,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  Armenia,  by  the  Turks. 
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they  should  sound  a  trumpet,  and  that  the  porters  of  the  gate 
should  invite  anyone  who  wished  to  come  and  sit  down  at  the 
tables.  Prom  the  chief  table  to  the  lowest  exactly  the  same 
food  was  served,  and  the  Malik  used  to  watch  right  and  left, 
and  if  he  perceived  the  slightest  difference  in  the  food  he  was 
extremely  angry.  Every  species  of  food  was  placed  on  the 
table,  whether  that  eaten  by  the  people  of  Persia,  of  Riim,  or 
of  India,  and  it  was  like  the  food  of  Paradise.  After  dinner 
was  finished,  the  Malik's  servants  served  everyone  with  drink 
of  the  greatest  excellence.  After  that,  atr  tai&pdn  were  brought. 
This  was  the  regular  daily  fashion  of  his  dining.  It  is  said  that 
the  Malik's  troops  were  all  clad  in  velvet  and  gold  brocade. 
The  very  scavengers  had  coats  of  broadcloth.  The  bars  and 
rivets  of  their  swords,  the  quivers,  and  the  daggers,  were  all  of 
gold.  It  is  related  that  later  on,  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Mu- 
xaffar,  the  son  of  Mahmud,  Sana  Sanga,  with  some  hundred 
thousand  horse,  came  to  Ahmadnagar,  ten  k6»  from  I'dar. 
The  troops  of  Sultan  Muzaffar  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  delay  occurred  while  they  were  collected.  Nizam  Shah 
Bahmani,  and  several  of  the  local  j&gird&ra  of  the  province  of 
Ahmadnagar,  with  fonr  thousand  horse,  several  times  engaged 
and  defeated  the  Rana's  forces ;  but  at  last  some  three  thou- 
sand of  his  men  had  fallen,  and  he  himself  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  though  they  had  slain  nearly  seven  thousand  of  the 
Rajput  horsemen.  Sultan  Muxaffar,  on  hearing  this,  sum- 
moned Malik  Aiaz  from  S6rath,  who  came  with  all  expedition ; 
and  the  Sultan  despatched  him,  with  several  nobles  and  a  large 
force,  against  the  Rani ;  but  the  latter  retired  without  giving 
battle,  and  the  Malik  pursued  him.  It  is  said  that  during  all 
this  rapid  marching,  and  amid  the  turmoil  of  war,  all  the  amin 
of  note  were  every  day  invited  to  the  Malik's  table,  and  to 
those  who  did  not  come  he  used  to  send  a  dinner.  Several  of 
them,  who  considered  themselves  quite  the  equals  of  the  Malik, 
were  displeased  at  this  action,  and  desired  their  servants  not  to 
send  back  the  china  plates  and  dishes,  so  that  he  might  not 
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eend  another  dinner.  "When  this  had  gone  on  for  three  days 
the  Malik's  servants,  being  unable  to  get  back  the  dishes  and 
plates  from  the  amirs'  tents,  told  their  master  of  what  had 
happened ;  he  said  it  was  wrong  in  the  amirs,  but,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  should  go  on  sending  the  dinners  daily,  and 
should  not  ask  for  the  plates.  This  went  on  for  a  month;  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  overcome  by  the  generosity  and  by  the 
plenty  of  the  Malik,  the  amirs  sent  back  the  plates,  and 
acknowledged  the  Malik's  liberality.  Moreover,  when  the 
Malik  had  pursued  the  Rani  to  the  city  of  Mandisor,  the  Rani 
sent  a  party  of  Rajputs  to  make  a  night  attack,  who,  having 
killed  a  number  of  horses,  retired.  The  Malik  immediately 
told  them  to  bury  the  dead  horses,  and  to  take  a  similar  number 
of  horses  of  the  same  colour  from  his  own  stables  to  replace 
them.  He  left  only  seven  dead  and  wounded  horses.  The 
Rani's  spies  came  in  in  the  morning,  and  reported  that  there 
were  only  seven  horses  killed  and  wounded  in  the  night  attack. 
The  Rani  called  the  men  who  made  the  attack,  and  rebuked 
them  because  they  said  that  they  had  destroyed  a  great  many 
horses,  whereas  the  spies  reported  only  seven  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Malik  bad  three  sons,  Ishik,  entitled  Changez  Khan, 
Malik  Toghio,  and  Itias.  Ishik  was  exceedingly  obese  and 
large.  He  usually  rode  a  camel,  for  no  horse  was  able  to  carry 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  very  active,  and  an  excellent 
wrestler,  and  so  powerful  that  no  athlete  could  compete  with 
him.  Eventually,  in  the  time  of  Bahidar  Shih,  that  king  was 
persuaded  by  Rimi  Khin  to  put  all  the  three  sons  of  Malik 
Alia  to  death,  as  will  be  explained  in  due  course.*  Ishik  is 
said  to  have  had  a  hundred  wives — regular  and  irregular — all 
of  whom  he  made  so  fond  of  him  that,  on  his  death,  many  of 
them  committed  uuicide.f 

*  Nothing  is  isid  of  thie,  though  the  roTolt  of  one  of  them  in  mentioned  in 
the  sequel. 

t  Some  of  them  were  powibly  Hindus  in  origin,  to  whom  the  idea,  of  taM 
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Malik  Aia*  died  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Muzaflar  bin  Mahmud* 
Another  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  Sult&n  was  Malik  Sha'bin. 
He  had  the  title  Malik-i-Shark.  He  likewise  was  a  pur- 
chased slave  of  Sultan  Muhamad  bin  Ahmad  Sh&h.  He  be- 
came great  under  Sultfrn  Mahmiid,  and  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  wazir.  He  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  of  a  very  gentle 
disposition.  It  is  said  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  wazir  like 
him,  either  in  the  East  or  West.  He  kept  all  the  people  of  the 
Lord  contented  under  his  government.  He  laid  out  a  garden 
in  the  parganah  of  Ahmad&b&d,  with  a  lofty  masjid  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  which  is  called  the  Bagh  Sha'b&n.  Eventually  he 
became  a  devotee,  \  and  retired  into  religious  privacy.  Although 
the  Sult&n  pressed  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  wazir,  he  de- 
clined, and  said  that  in  one  day  in  his  garden  and  in  his  retire- 
ment he  had  more  rest  than  in  all  his  life  before.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  never  stirred  out  of  his  garden,  and  died  there, 
and  was  buried  in  the  court-yard  of  the  masjid.  God  be 
merciful  to  him  1 

Another  was  Khud&wand  Kh£in.J  JIhmpiir,  one  of  the 
hamlets  of  the  city,  towards  the  south,  hi  which  there  is  a  large 
may  id,  was  built  by  him.  The  masjid  is  of  stone,  and  the 
floor  of  it  of  marble  brought  from  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
kat.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Sultan  Muhamad  bin  Sultan 
Ahmad.  He  was  eloquent,  and  quick  of  tongue,  and  could 
speak  in  all  languages.  He  was  unequalled  as  an  archer,  and 
in  playing  with  balls.  §  Zt  is  said  that  he  used  to  make  dili- 
gent search  for  young  fig-plants  as  reeds  for  his  arrows.  ||     He 

•  The  death  of  Malik  Aiai  is  related  in  its  piece.  Aa  hoe  been  aeon,  he 
ordered  end  led  the  decisive  attack  at  the  storming  of  Chimpinfr,  and  he  alio 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Portuguese.  He  waa  a  man  of  great 
mark,  but  he  fell  somewhat  into  disgrace  in  the  end,  as  will  be  aeon 
presently. 

f  The  word  ii  s-l^  ***>  literally,  "  a  penitent."  A  further  account  of  hie 
garden  and  of  himself  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi." 

I  He  we*  called  Malik  'Mm,  the  "  learned  lord." 

§  This  term  ia  applied  to  the  juggling  trick  of  keeping  several  balls  in  the 

[|  This  paeaage  in  rather  obscure. 
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several  times  revolted  against  the  Sult&n,  who  always  pardoned 
him,  and  who  used  to  say,  "  If  I  put  Malik  'Ilim  to  death,  I 
might  as  well  banish  myself,  for  where  in  Gujarat  can  I  get 
another  like  him  ?  "  In  the  «nd  he,  too,  became  a  devotee,* 
and  lived  in  retirement  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Another  noble  was  Alaf  Khan  Bhuk&i,  who  built  the  maajid 
and  stone  tent  at  Dholkah ;  and  another  Daria.  Khan,  who 
founded  the  hamlet  known  as  Dariapiir,  without  the  city 
wall  of  Ahmadab&d  on  the  northern  side,  both  of  whom  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Another!' was  the  poet  H&ji  Khan, 
who  built  a  grand  matjid  in  Hajipur,  outside  the  wall  of  the 
city,  on  the  northern  side. 

'Imad-ul-Mulk  Malik  'Am  was  another.  He  built  'Ain- 
purah,  between  Bat6h  and  Rasiilabadj  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  suburbs  of  Ahmadabad.  Shah  'A'lam  used  to 
call  it  "  Blessed  on  both  sides,"  because  it  had,  to  the  south, 
Batoh,  where  is  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  Kutb-ul-Kut&b,  and,  on 
the  north,  Rasulibacl,  which  contained  the  house,  and  after- 
wards the  tomb,  of  Shah  'A'lam.  The  tomb  of  Malik  'Ain  is 
just  outside  the  wall  of  the  hamlet,  and  there  is  within  it  a  fine 
maxjid  and  a  tank.} 

Another  of  Sultan  Mahmud's  nobles  was  Taj  Khan  Salar.g 
He  was  a  very  brave  and  valiant  man,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
after  his  death  no  other  noble  would  accept  his  title,  on  the 
ground  that  the  valorous  exploits  which  he  had  performed  were 
not  within  the  capacity  of  any  other  man,  and  that  they  feared 
injurious  comparisons.     After  some  time/in  the  reign  of  Mu- 

*  Other  anecdotes  of  Khnd&wand  Kh&n  are  to  be  found  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  work,  at  pp.  168, 191,  202.  He  was  clearly  a  clever,  restless  man, 
of  little  scruple  or  principle ;  lint  the  Sultan  valued  him,  and  continued  to 
employ  him,  even  after  the  plot  to  raise  Prince  Ahmad  Kh&n  to  the  throne. 
Indeed,  he  seems,  partly  perhaps  from  motives  of  policy,  partly  from  personal 
liking  to  Khudawand  Khin,  to  have  made  a  sort  of  joke  of  that  affair. 

t  This  name  is  omitted  in  some  MS8.,  and  the  order  of  the  names  differs 
in  most  MSB. 

J  The  description  of  the  beauties  of  'Ainpuxah  is  omitted.    It  is  prolix  and 
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zafi'ar  Shah,  Taj  Khan  Turpfili,  who  built  the  tomb  of  Sh£h 
'A'lam  Bukhari,  was  honoured  with  this  title,  and  maintained 
well  its  reputation,  indeed,  further  exalted  it.  Tajpur,  which 
is  within  the  city  wall  of  Ahmadabad,  on  the  south  aide,  was 
built  by  him. 

Another  noble  of  the  Court  was  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  Sarong. 
He  waa  a  boy  of  Rajput  extraction,  whose  original  name  was 
Sarang,  and  his  brother's  name  was  Miilfi.  Both  of  them 
were  captives  taken  by  the  Sultan,  who  converted  them  to 
Islam.  Malik  Amir  Kam&l,  the  poet,  the  boon  companion  of 
Sultan  Bahidar,  and  celebrated  for  his  witty  sayings,  was  one 
of  his  descendants. 

Both  the  brothers  enjoyed  the  close  intimacy  of  the  Sultan. 
It  is  said  that  Sarang  was  very  disrespectful  in  his  language. 
Sarangpur  and  the  masjid,  which  are  on  the  east  of  the  city 
without  the  walls,  were  built  by  him.  Another  noble  was  Hitji. 
KfUii.  He  also  was  a  slave  of  the  Sultan.  He  built  Kalii- 
purah,  which  is  inside  the  city  wall,  to  the  east  of  the  city.  It 
is  reported  that  this  slave  was  an  eloquent  and  able  man. 
Besides  all  these  were  the  two  brothers,  'Azim  and  Mu'azim. 
They  were  Khuras£nis,  and  very  skilful  archers.  There  is  at  Shah 
Gum  an,  between  Sarkhej  and  Ahmad&bud,  a  dry  tank  which 
will  not  hold  water,  and  a  tomb,  and  a  masjid  close  by,  which 
were  built  by  them.  They  both  lie  buried  in  the  tomb.  The 
people  of  Gujarit  have  a  story  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  of 
these  two  brothers,  which  is  not  fit  for  repetition.* 

Mahmud  Sultan  had  four  sons  born  to  him.  1.  Muhamad 
Kala,  whose  mother  was  Rani  Rup  Manjari.  She  was  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din,  and  after  his  death 
came  to  Sultan  Mahmud.  The  prince  and  his  mother  both 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Rani's  tomb  in 

*  This  expression  may  be  accepted  ea  showing  that  tbe  writer  did  not 
publish  wilfully  anything  which  ho  considered  coarse  or  indecent.  Never- 
theless, there  are  a  few  passages  which,  on  this  soore,  are  necessarily  omitted 
or  modified  in  translation.  It  is  a  popular  superstition  in  India  that,  if  a  bad 
man' form  a  tank,  it  will  not  hold  water. 
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Manik  Chok  at  Ahmadibad  ia  well  known.  2.  A'ba  Khan. 
His  mother's  name  was  Rani  Pirai,  whose  tomb  is  situated  near 
the  Aarfiriah  gate.  A'ba  Khan  was  poisoned  by  his  father's 
order.  He  bad  gone  into  someone's  house,  who  fonnd  him 
there  and  thrashed  him.  This  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sultan, 
who  ordered  that  poison  should  be  put  in  his  wine.  3.  Ahmad 
Khan,  who  was  nicknamed  Khudawand  Khan's  Ahmad 
Shah,*  and  who  has  been  previously  mentioned.  4.  Khalil 
Khan,  heir-apparent  of  the  Sultan,  who  received  the  title  of 
Sultan  Muzaffar.  He  was  born  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
the  6th  Sha'bau,  a.h.  880  (6th  of  December,  a.d.  1475).  The 
date  is  given  by  the  word  farkhjf  Since  he  was  a  child  of 
pleasant,  gracious  appearance,  he  was  named  Khalil  Khfin.t 
His  mother's  name  was  Rani  Harbai,  daughter  of  the  Tah 
R&nah,  a  Rajput  zamlnddr  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri.  On 
t  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  his  birth  the  Rani  died,  greatly  to 
the  grief  and  affliction  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  said  that  when 
Sultan  Muzaffar  was  born,  the  Sultan  Mahmud  took  him  on 
the  cloth  on  which  he  lay  to  the  widow  of  Sultan  Muhamad, 
the  Sultan's  step-mother,  whose  name  was  Hans  Bai.§  She 
had  often  asked  the  Sultan  to  give  her  one  of  his  sons  to  adopt 
and  bring  up.  The  Rani  educated  him  with  even  more  than  a 
mother's  care,  and  Sultan  Muhamad  used  to  say,  whenever  he 
saw  him,  "  The  line  of  my  kingly  ancestors  will  be  carried  on 
by  this  boy,  and  by  his  descendants  "  ;  and  this  was  the  case, 
even  though  his  elder  brother,  A'ba  Khan,  was  then  still  alive, 
and  everyone  expected  'that  the  government  would  devolve  on 
him,  because  the  rule  and  administration  of  the  kingdom  had 
already,  even  in  the  Sultan's  lifetime,  been  made  over  to  him. 

*  Thin  was  evidently  a  popular  nickname,  given  in  derision,  with  reference 
to  the  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  recorded  at  p.  202.  This  attempt 
seems,  however,  to  have  coat  Ahmad  Khin  the  throne. 

t  Farkh  ("theyoniig  one"),   gives  {ISO  by   the  abjad  method  of  ohrono- 

t  Khalil,  "  a  sincere  friend." 

§  Hutm,  the  popular  Hindi  or  Gujaritf  name  for  birds  of  the  swan  tribe, 
The  name  would,  therefore,  be  the  "  Swanflike)  Lady." 
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However,  the  fortune  of  Muzaffar  Shah  prevailed,  and  ATia" 
KMd  died  before  Sultan  Muhamad. 

It  must  be  said  that  towards  the  close  of  the  lifetime  of 
Sultan  Mahmud,  Said  Muhamad  Jonpuri,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  Mahdi,*  came  from  Jonpiir  to  Ahmadabad,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  matjid  of  Taj  KMa  bin  S  alar,  which  is  near  the 
Jamahpurah  gate,  and  used  often  there  to  preach  and  recite  the 
prayers ;  the  people  of  the  city  resorted  to  him  in  groups.  Said 
Shah  Shekh  Jiu,  the  son  of  Said  Muhamad,!  son  of  the  Saint 
Said  Burhan-ud-din,  went  to  call  on  him,  and,  sitting  opposite 
to  him  in  the  maajid,  quoted  a  verse  of  the  Kurau  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Said  Muhamad  Jonpuri  replied  with  another. 
Shah  Sh£kh  Jiii  quoted  a  second,  and  Muhamad  Jonpuri  quoted 
another  in  answer  ;  a  third  time  She"kh  Jiu  did  the  same  thing, 
and  received  a  similar  reply.  He  then  went  away.  One  of 
bis  intimate  friends,  by  the  way,  questioned  him  about  Mo- 
hamad Jonpuri.  He  said,  "  I  consider  him  to  be  a  man  who 
speaks  to  the  many  what  should  be  said  to  the  few,£   and 

*  Jjf  upfA^K  |_jl jOJ  da'wd-i-mahdiat  hard  (or,  in  some  1199.  u^.Jya  jtM). 
This  man  enjoyed  considerable  notoriety  in  India.  He  was  a  eon  of  Mir  Said 
Khan  of  Jonpur,  and  was  the  first  man  who,  in  India  at  any  rate,  olaimed 
to  be  the  Imim  Mahdf,  or  "  Bestorer  of  Islam."  For  a  full  aooount  of  this 
belief  in  the  earning  of  an  Imam  Mahdf  ("  the  Lord  of  the  period  "J,  and 
of  the  movements  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  India,  see  the  Introduction  to 
Bloehmann'a  translation  of  the  "  'A'fn-i-Akbari,*'  pp.  iii  to  v.,  where  also  will 
be  found  an  account  of  this  Said  Mohamad  Jonpuri,  though  thia,  in  gome  re- 
spects, differs  from  that  of  the  text.  According  to  the  former  account,  he 
went  from  Gujarat  to  Mekkab,  and,  being  driven  thence,  it  was  revealed  to  h™ 
that  his  teaching  was  vexations,  and  he  announced  hie  intention  of  recanting. 
Jt  jh  said  that  Mahmud  of  Gujarat  became  his  disciple)  bnt  on  thia  point, 
perhaps,  the  account  in  the  teit  maj  be  preferred.  Said  Muhamad  died  in 
911  i.H.  (1505  i.L.)  ;  nor  is  it  said  by  Bloohmann  that  he  met  a  violent  death, 
at  alleged  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  added  that  his  tomb  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  though  Shah  Ismail  and  Shah  Than£sh  tried  to  destroy  it. 
Baoarfni  speaks  of  him  as  a  great  saint,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  real  feeling 
of  the  writer  of  the  "  Mirit-i-Siltandari,"  whose  prejudices  always  inclined 
to  mystics  of  every  sort.  His  disciples  still  exist  in  India,  and  are  known  as 
Qhatr-lfahdviw,  believing,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  future  coming  of  no  Mahdi, 
believing  Said  Muhamad  to  have  been  the  Mahdi,  and  to  be  dead  and  passed. 
— "  Qanoon-i-Islim,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  26a 

t  According  to  the  "  Mirit-i-  Ahmadi,"  Slid  Mohamad  was  the  eighth  son 
of  Said  Bnrhan-nd-din. 

I  Apparently,  the  Bafd  is  made,  at  least,  not  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Said 
Muhaniad  Jonpuri,  but  to  consider  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  publicly 
declared  at  all,  except  to  a  few  ohosen  disciples. 
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he  does  not  suit  his  discourses  to  the  understanding  of  his 
hearers.  I  believe  that  after  his  death  a  schism  will  arise 
among  his  followers."  It  is  said  that  the  preaching  of  Said 
Mohamad  was  so  efficacious  that  all  who  heard  him  abandoned 
the  world  and  became  devotees  *  Sultan  Mahmud  wished  to 
hear  him,  but  his  ministers  would  not  allow  him,  lest  he,  too, 
shonld  be  affected  by  the  Said's  words,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  should  come  to  a  standstill. 

It  is  said  that  one  night  a  lover  visited  his  mistress  and 
quarrelled  with  her.  Towards  morning  he  left  her  house  in  a 
rage,  and  went  towards  his  own  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  Just  at  sunrise  he  found  the  Said  with  some  of  his 
disciples  standing  by  the  bank  of  the  river  Sabarmati.  He 
demanded  of  them,  "  On  what  business  have  you  come,  and 
what  are  you  doing  here?"  The  Said  said:  "He  who  has 
quarrelled  with  his  love,  by  my  instruction  shall  attain  to 
virtue. "f  On  hearing  this  speech  the  man  burst  a  blood-vessel 
and  became  insensible,  and  after  he  came  to  himself  he  came 
to  the  Said  for  instruction  and  became  a  devotee.* 

One  day  the  Said  said  :  "  I  will  manifest  the  Lord  upon  the 
earth  in  this  body."  J  As  soon  as  this  was  told  to  the  'Ulema  of 
Ahmadabad  they  determined  on  the  Said's  death,  and  issued  a 
fatwd  against  him§  ;  but  Maulfina  Taj  Muhamad,  who  was  the 
wisest  of  the  'Ulema  of  his  time,  when  they  brought  him  the 
paper  to  get  his  assent,  put  it  aside,  and  in  lieu  wrote,  "  O 
'Ulema,  have  you  learned  wisdom  for  this,  that  you  should  give 
&  fatwd  for  Said  Mubamad's  death."  This  caused  the  counsel 
of  the  'Ulema  to  fall  through.  Soon  after  this  the  Said  went  to 
Pattan,  and  settled  three  kds  from  Pattan,  at  a  village  called 

*  Literally:  "Fat  on  the  garment  of  abandonment  of  the  world  and  the 
cap  of  poverty." 

t  Several  versions  are  given  of  this  speech  ;  the  shortest  is  here  selected. 

j  There  is  some  donbt  as  to  the  proper  rendering  of  this  speech,  aa  the 
MS8.  differ  in  Home  important  words. 

§  The  remainder  Of  the  story  ia  given  in  the  version  of  the  Hyderabad  UB. , 
which,  aa  it  ia  written  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  Bald,  probably  gives  the 
real  meaning  of  the  author,  who,  as  already  remarked,  was  a  favourer  of  all 
mystics  and  devotees. 

16 
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Barni,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Mahdi.  The  TJlema" 
of  Pattan,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it,  set  about  to  kill  him, 
and  the  Said  departed  to  Hindustani,  and  thence  to  Khurasan. 
There  ia  a  village  near  Kandah&r  called  Farrah.  When  he  got 
there  the  people  mobbed  and  killed  him;  but  the  Mahdawis  say 
he  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  nobody  killed  him.  God 
knows  the  truth*  This  happened  in  the  year  b.  910 
(a.d.  1505). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

REIGN   OF    BULTAN    MUZAFFAU    II. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  third  of  the  month  of  fasting 
(Ramazan),  the  day  after-the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  Sultan 
Muzaffar  arrived  at  Ahmadabad  from  Barodah,*  and  the  wazirs 
and  nobles  went  ont  to  meet  him  ;  and  on  Friday  the  7th  of 
the  month  of  Ramazan,  a.h.  917  (29th  November,  a.d.  1511), 
and  in  the  twenty-seventhf  year  of  his  age,  Sultan  Muzaffar 
ascended  the  throne  of 'his  ancestors,  and  according  to  custom 
distributed  money,  horses,  and  robes  among  the  nobles,  soldiers, 
acquaintances,  and  people,  according  to  their  degree.  The 
following  received  titles : — 

Rashfd-ul-Mulk       became  Khudawand  Khan  and  viazir. 

Khush-kadam  „       Muhtas  Khan. 

Malik  Burhan  „       Mansur  Khan. 

Malik  Kutb  „       'Azd-ul-Mulk. 

Malik  Mubarak  Mu'in  „       Iftikhar-ul-Mulk. 

Nasir  Shadi  „       Mubariz-ul-Mulk. 

Malik  Shekh  Tamim     „      Ta-aid-ul-Mulk. 

Malik  Shah  „      Rukn-ul-Mnlk. 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  between  historians  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  thnius  events,  bnt  probably  the  above  account,  which  is  in  aooordatice 
with  that  of  the  "Tab.  AkbaH,"  maybe  accepted  as  correct,  and  it  may  be 
■aid  that  Mali  oi  Qd  died  at  the  hour  of  afternoon  prayer,  on  Ttanmsin  2nd,  917, 
and  that  Mniaffar  arrived  at  Ahmadabad  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day. 

f  According  to  the  statement  (ante,  p.  889)  which  gives  HnsaSar's  birth  as 
occurring  Ida.*.  880,  be  would  be  in  hii  thirty-seventh,  not  (wMty-ssventh  year. 
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These  were  all  amirs  who  bad  been  companions  of,  and  bad 
served  the  Sultan  when  he  was  prince.  The  nobles  of  tbe  late 
reign  also  received  promotion  and  augmentation  of  their  jdgirs. 
Religious  and  learned  men  obtained  suitable  presents,  and  all 
ranks  were  made  happy  and  prayed  for  the  Sultan's  prosperity. 
After  this,  in  the  month  of  Shawal,  it  was  announced  that 
Mirza  Ibrahim  Khan,*  the  Envoy  of  Ismail  Shah  of  Irak  and 
Khurasan,  had  arrived.  The  Sultan  sent  out  Malik  Shark, 
Hamid-ul-Mulk,  Kuth-ul-Mulk,  and  a  following  of  nobles  to 
welcome  him,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  they  escorted 
him ;  and  he,  with  forty  men  of  the  Kazilbaah  tribe,  was 
admitted  to  an  audience,  and  laid  before  the  Sultan,  as  an 
offering,  a  turquoise  cup  of  great  value,  a  chest  full  of  jewels, 
many  valuable  tissues,  and  thirty  Persian  horses.  The  Sultan 
received  the  Mirza  with  great  favour  and  with  paternal  kind- 
ness, and  bestowed  on  him  and  on  each  of  his  companions 
magnificent  dresses  of  honour,  and  desired  that  they  should  be 
suitably  lodged,  and  that  a  guard  should  be  placed  for  their 
protection.  A  few  days  later  the  Sultan  set  out  for  Barodah 
and  founded  a  city  in  that  district,  which  he  named  Daulat- 
abad.t  In  this  interval  intelligence  was  received  that  Khwijah 
Julian,  eunuch  of  the  late  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji,  and  chief  of 
the  nobles,  had  rebelled,  and  having  ousted  Sultan  Mahmud,  son 
of  Nasir-nd-dm,  King  of  Mandii,  had  placed  upon  the  throne 
bis  younger  brother,  Sultan  Muhamad.  Thereupon  Sultan 
Mahmud,  having  gathered  a  large  following,  laid  siege  to  the 
fort  of  Mandii,  and  fighting  went  on  for  some  time.  At 
length  Mahmud  prevailed,  and  Muhamad  fled  for  refuge  to 

*  In  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  the  Envoy  is  called  Yadgar  Beg  Kazilbash,  and  his 
companion!)  are  iaid  to  have  been  all  Kazilbashea.  In  the  text  they  are  colled 
T&g-pish&n  or  "  cap-wearer  a,"  in  roforence  to  the  tall  Kazilbash  cap.  The 
"  Tab.  Akbari  "  Bays  that  when  the  embassy,  which  was  originally  accredited 
to  him,  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  told  his  courtiers  not  to  introdnoe  them  to 
him  as  they  were  Bhfaha  ;  but  he  died  before  their  arrival. 

t  Firiahtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  both  say  that  he  renamtd  BariSdub 
Daulatibid.  The  expression  used  in  tbe  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadt "  sooms  to  imply 
that  the  Saltan  built  an  adjacent  citj  or  new  quarter,  which  hoe  ainoo  merged 
[n  Barodah. 
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Sultjui  Muzaffar.  He  halted  near  Muhamad&bad.  When 
his  letter,  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances,  reached 
Sultan  Muzaffar,  he  directed  Muhafiz  Khan,  ddroyhah  of  the 
city  of  Ahmad&bad,  to  receive  the  fugitive  prince  with  all 
honours,  and  to  famish  him  with  all  he  required.  After  he 
had  rested  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  Muhafiz  Khan  was 
desired  to  send  him  on  to  court.  Muhafiz  Khan  carefully 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  after  a  few  days  Muhamad  went 
to  the  Sultan,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness  and 
hospitality*  The  Sultan  promised  him  that,  after  the  rainy 
season,  be  would  march  against  Mandii,  and,  equally  dividing 
the  country  of  Malwah,  would  assign  one  portion  to  him  and 
the  other  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  bin  Nasir-ud-dm.f 

After  this  he  sent  Kaisar  Khan  to  the  garrison  of  Dah6d  on 
the  frontier  of  the  country  of  Mandii,  with  directions  to  call  in 
the  zamtnddrg,  make  himself  acquainted  with  what  was  going 
on  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  to  be  liberal  with  his  gifts,  so 
that  the  soldiers,  who  were  to  be  employed,  might  be  informed 
of  the  enterprise  in  view,  and  might  prepare  their  outfit.  The 
Sultan  himself  went  to  the  village  of  M6r  Imli,  which  was  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  late  Sultan  Mahmiid,  where  he  amused 
himself  with  sport.  Here  he  was  visited  by  his  son-in-law, 
Masnad-'ala  'A'dil  Khan  'Azim  Hum&iuu,  ruler  of  A'sir  and 
Burh&npiir,  who  came  with  his  sons,  and  after  staying  a  few 
days  returned. i     The  Sultan  proceeded  to  Muhamad&bad. 

One  day  it  so  happened  that  words  passed  between  some 
followers  of  Shahzadah   Sultan  Muhamad  and  some  followers 


called  Mnhifis  Khan  «u  ansooiatei]  with  Khwijah  Jahan.  Neither  Sahib 
Kiin  (the  real  name  of  Sultan  Mohamad)  nor  Mahmudjps  direct  heir  of 
their  father ;  but  an  elder  bob,  who  was  deposed,  and  afterwards  died.  Muhafiz 
Khan  first  aided  with  Mahmiid,  but  eventually  quarrelled  with  him  and 
proclaimed  Sahib  Khan. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi "  and  Firishtah,  Sahib  Khan  was 
impatient  at  the  inaction  of  Kaisar  Khan,  and  this  promise  was  made  to 
paeifrbim. 

J  This,  according  to  the  "  Tarifch-i-Alfi,"  was  a  mere  visit  of  congratulation 
on  Mnwftar'i!  i 
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of  Mirza  Ibrahim,  the  Persian  Envoy,  because  the  Shahzadah 
had  a  jewel  of  great  value  which  the  Mirza  wished  to  get, 
but  had  not  bought  because  of  its  high  price,  and  they 
quarrelled  over  the  bargaining.  The  Shahzadah,  who  was 
young*  and  inexperienced,  went  in  the  evening,  with  a  small 
following,  to  the  bouse  of  one  of  his  old  servants,  who  lived 
in  the  same  serai  as  that  in  which  Mirza  Ibrahim  wai 
putting  up.  Some  slanderer  told  the  Mirza  that  the  Shahzadah 
intended  to  take  to  flight,  and  would  plunder  his  property  and 
his  horses,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  coming 
into  the  serai ;  he,  therefore,  advised  him  to  place  the 
Shahzadah  in  confinement  for  the  night,  and  said  that  the 
Sultan  would  no  doubt  approve  of  his  doing  so  when  informed 
the  next  morning.  The  Mirza  very  imprudently  shut  the  doors 
of  the  nerai,  and  at  midnight  carried  off  the  Shahzadah  to  bis 
own  house,  and  kept  him  there.  At  daybreak  the  Shahzadah 
escaped,  and,  collecting  his  retainers,  set  afloat  a  cry  in  the  city 
and  in  the  bazars  that  an  order  had'  been  issued  to  plunder  all 
the  Kazilbashes;  for  the  Prince  was  excited  and  affronted, 
and  violently  angry.  As  soon  as  this  report  got  abroad,  a 
great  crowd  collected  round  the  door  of  Mirza  Ibrahim's  terai, 
and  all  the  Kazilbashes  collected  round  to  defend  it;  but  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  door  was  burst  open  and 
all  the  KazUbashes  were  slain ;  the  buildings  were  set  on  fire, 
and  the  people  set  to  work  to  plunder.  This  was  reported  to 
the  Sultan,  who  immediately  despatched  'Imad-ul-Mulk  with 
the  royal  elephants  to  put  down  the  riot,  and  to  see  that  no 
harm  happened  to  the  Kazilbashes.  'Imad-ul-Mulk  went  off, 
put  down  the  riot,  punished  some  vagabonds,  and  preserved 
Mirza  Ibrahim  himself  from  harm  personally,  and  took  him  to 
the  Sultan's  female  apartments,  where  the  Sultan  at  once  pro- 
vided him  with  rooms.  The  Mirza  complained  that  his  losses 
amounted  to  six  lakhs  of  tankaht  of  Gujarat  currency,  that 
tankah  being  worth  eight  Muradi  tankahs — as  at  the  present 
time  this  tankah  is  still  current  in  Khande'sh  and  in  the  Dakhin, 
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The  Sultan  paid  the  money  from  his  treasury.  On  Friday,  the 
14th  of  the  month  of  Rainazan,  he  bestowed  on  the  ambassador 
another  lakh  of  tankahs,  and  valuable  dresses  of  honour,  and 
dismissed  him,  and  appointed  Khurasan  Khan  to  escort  him, 
in  order  that  by  every  manifestation  of  respect  the  sense  of  his 
injury  might  be  obliterated ;  and  seven  formidable  elephants, 
some  wondrous  horse-armour,  a  wolf  and  other  animals,  and 
birds,  and  various  strange  and  curious  things,  and  embroidered 
fabrics  and  other  goods,  were  entrusted  to  Khurasan  Khan  for 
Ismail  Shah,  and  two  great  ships  were  provided  to  convey  the 
Mirza  and  his  followers,  and,  besides  all  this,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  all  things  required  for  the  journey  was  given  to  the 
Mirza* 

This  affray  greatly  annoyed  the  Sultan,  and  he  became 
somewhat  estranged  from  Sultan  Muhamad.  The  latter  having 
received  an  invitation  from  several  amir*  of  repute  in  Malwah, 
went  off  without  taking  leave  of  the  Sultan.f  This  step  became 
known  to  Sultan  Mahmud  bin  Nasir-ud-din,  who  was  also 
aware  of  the  intrigues  of  the  amirs.  He  assembled  an  army  of 
Hindus,  and  gave  to  their  leader  the  title  of  Me*dini  Hao,J  to 


•  This  detailed  account  ia  given  0017  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  text.  Ail 
the  MSB.  and  the  other  historians  only  give  it  in  a,  more  or  less  oompreMed 
form.  The  "  Tatikh-i-Alfi  "  and  jf  Irish  tan  intimate  that  the  ambassador  was 
unpopular — possibly,  as  a  heretic — and  say  that  he  went  by  the  nickname  of 
"  Kalih  Surkh  "  or  "  Bed  Hat,"  in  allusion  to  the  Kazilbash  head-dress. 

t  According  to  Firiahtah  the  Frinoe  wont  off  at  onoe  to  A'sfr  (separating 
himself  from  Muhifiz  Khan).     The  invitation  of  the  nobles  came  later. 

t  Firiahtah  relates  that  Mtfdinf  Bad  was  one  of  the  first  adherents  who 
joined  Mahmud  when  expelled  from  Handu,  and  that  he  distinguished  himself 
m  an  action  when  Sahib  Khin  was  defeated  and  driven  into  the  fort,  before 
the  siege.  He  is  said  to  have  raised  a  force  of  forty  thousand  Rajputs  on 
this  occasion  from  various  parts  of  India.  The  story  of  his  struggles  with 
the  Muhamadan  nobles,  and  with  the  King  himself,  are  exceedingly  curious, 
though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  Gujarat  and  cannot  be  narrated 
here.  A  good  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Firishtsh  and  the  "  Tab. 
Akbaif,"  under  the  head  of  Malwah.  Even  by  the  showing  of  these  Huhamadan 
writers,  who  continually  revile  him  and  his  followers,  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  very  remarkable  and,  in  many  respects,  of  a  very  noble  and  generous 
character.  Firiahtah  attributes  his  treatment  of  Mahmud  personally  to  his 
belief  that,  so  long  as  he  kept  the  Sultan  on  his  throne — if  even  only  nominally 
a  ruler — the  other  Muhamadan  rulers  would  not  care  to  interfere  j  but  that  if 
he  made  Malwah  an  avowedly  Hindu*  kingdom,  they  would  be  bound  in 
honour  to  restore  the  praotioe  of  their  religion.    But  if  this  ware  so,  he 
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whom  he  also  surrendered  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs. 
This  man  equipped  his  relations  and  the  men  of  his  tribe,  and 
having  formed  a  large  army  of  infidels,  he  fought  with 
Muhamad  and  defeated  him ;  Khwajah  Jahan  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  whole  power  of  Mandii  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  Rao,  and  he  even  gave  all  the  household  affairs,  of 
the  Sultan  into  the  hands  of  his  relations  and  friends.  He 
killed  the  Musulman  nobles  and  attendants  of  the  Sultan  one 
by  one  as  he  found  opportunity,  and  the  infidels  commenced  to 
practise  idolatry,  tyranny,  and  violence,  as  is  the  way  of  these 
accursed  wretches.  The  people  of  the  city  and  the  other  towns 
were  in  much  distress,  and  were  prepared  to  emigrate  and 
abandon  their  homes. 

These  things  were  reported  to  Sultan  Musaffar.  He  was 
told  that  after  an  interval  of  many  years  the  supremacy  of  the 
infidels  had  been  restored  in  Malwah,  and  that  nothing  was  left 
to  Sultan  Mahmud  of  all  his  kingdom  but  the  mere  name  of 
royalty,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  this  also  would  soon  be  pnt 
on  one  side.  The  Sult&n  writhed  at  the  relation,  and  deemed 
it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  put  down  the  wretched 
infidels.  He  gave  orders  to  his  amirs  to  assemble  his  forces, 
and  he  himself  went  from  MuhamadaMd  to  Ahmadabad.  He 
remained  there  a  week,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  tombs  of  She*kh 
Ahmad  Khattu,  and  of  his  sons,  each  of  whom  attained  to  the 
rank  of  a  "  Kutb "  in  his  day,  and  from  whose  spirits  his 
ancestors  used  to  derive  inspiration  and  grace.*  He  then 
returned  to  Muhamadab&d. 

In  the  month  of  Shawal  a.h.  918  (a.d.  1512),  he  set  out 
from  Muhamadabad  to  overthrow  the  infidels,  and  to  assist  the 
faithful  Muhamadans,  who  were  suffering  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  these  vile  miscreants.  He  marched  with 
an  overwhelming  army  towards  Malwah,  and  halted  for  a  few 

would  hardly  have  gone  as  far  aa  be  appears  to  have  gone  in  depressing  tbe 
Muhamadao  party.  Perhaps,  however,  thin  waa  forced  on  by  events  and  by 
their  intrigues. 

*  The  passage  is  variously  given,  and  is  obscure. 
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days  at  the  town  of  Godhrah,  to  allow  time  for  the  gathering 
of  the  forces  which  had  been  summoned  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominions. 

While  he  was  thus  waiting,  information  came  that  *Ain-ul- 
Mnlk,  Governor  of  Nahrwalah,  otherwise  Pattan,  was  coming 
to  wait  upon  the  Sultan.  It  appeared  that  the  Rajah  of 
I'dar,  Bhim,  the  son  of  Bhan,  had  broken  out  in  rebellion,  and 
with  a  numerous  force  had  thrown  into  confusion  all  the 
country  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Sabar.  To  pnt  a  stop  to 
this,  'Am-ul-Mulk  marched  against  the  Rajah's  territories  and 
ravaged  them.  When  he  was  three  k6a  from  I'dar  the  Rajah 
came  against  him  with  a  very  large  force,  and  a  fierce  action 
ensued.  Roth  sides  fought  bravely.  Abd-ul-Mulk,  brother 
of  'Aiu-ul-Mulk,  and  many  renowned  warriors  were  slain.* 
After  these  losses,  'Ain-ul-Mulk  finding  himself  unable  to 
contend  against  the  overpowering  forces  of  the  enemy,  who 
outnumbered  him  many-fold,  accepted  his  defeat,  and  retired 
upon  Pattan. 

On  hearing  this  the  Sultan  turned  aside  from  his  expedition 
against  Malwah,  and  marched  from  GhSdhrab  towards  I'dar. 
On  reaching  the  town  of  Morasah  he  sent  out  his  forces 
against  the  Rajah,  with  orders  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the 
country.  The  Rajah  fled  to  the  hill  country .t  On  the  fourth 
day  after  his  arrival  there,  the  Saltan  marched  from  Morasah 
and  encamped  in  the  outskirts  of  I'dar 4  He  then  gave  orders 
for  the  utter  destruction  of  the  houses  and  temples,  so  that  not 
even  a  trace  of  them  should  be  left.  This  happened  in  the  year 
h.  919  (a.d,  1518).  When  the  Rajah  was  informed  of  this 
destruction,  he   sought   the   intercession  of  Malik   Kobi,§   a 


r    .    _,      of  li lift" agar. 

J  According  to  the  "Tab.  AkbarV'  tea  BAjputs  were  found  who 
devoted  themselves  to  death,  and  were  slain  scoonlingly. 

§  Flrishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  call  him  Malik  Gopal,  and  r 
him  an  envoy  of  the  E4i ;  but  he  was  really  a  minister  of  Hnzaffa 
doneribod  In  tne  text.     He  will  be  found  often  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
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Brahman  and  a  minister  of  the  Saltan,  who  begged  his 
forgiveness.  The  Sultan,  being  still  determined  on  reckoning 
with  the  infidels  of  Malwah,  forgave  the  Rajah,  and  retired, 
after  receiving  a  suitable  tribute.* 

Saltan  Muzaffar  returned  to  Godhrah,  and  having  sent  back 
Prince  Sikandar  Khan  to  Muhamadabad,  continued  his  march  to 
Malwah.  On  reaching  the  town  of  Dahod  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
built  there.  When  he  had  passed  through  the  pass  of  Deolah, 
which  is  very  difficult,  he  rested  three  dayB.  He  appointed 
Safdar  Khan  to  command  the  garrison  of  that  place  and  to 
keep  open  the  road.  Here  the  son  of  the  head  man  of  Dh&r, 
which  belongs  to  Malwah,  came  to  make  submission  and 
obtain  protection.  The  Sultan  sent  Malik  Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
Sarang  to  Dhir,  to  protect  and  reassure  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  now  ascertained  that  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji  and  Me*dini 
Rao  had  gone  towards  Chanderi. 

After  the  defeat  which  Sultan  Mnhamad  Khilji  suffered,  as 
before  related,  he  sought  refuge  with  Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi,  and 
with  his  help  had  got  several  districts  of  Chinderi  into  his 
possession.t  Sultan  Muzaffar  thereupon  observed  that  his 
object  in  this  invasion  was  not  to  take  away  the  country  from 
Sultan  Mahmud,  who  was  a  Musulman  king,  but  solely  to 
remove  Me*dini  Rao  and  the  vile  infidels  who  had  collected 
round  him,  and  to  make  peace  between  the  two  brothers. 
Since  at  that  time  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji  had  another  affair 
in  hand,  he,  Sultan  Muzaffar,  would  wait  and  see  the  result, 
and  would  then  act  as  the  occasion  should  require.} 

•  The  "Tirfkh-i-AlH"  giroa  this  tribute  as  twenty  lakkM  of  tankah* 
(equivalent  to  two  thousand  tumdm),  one  hundred  horses  and  other  presents. 
Firishtah  corroborates  this,  and  says  the  money  was  given  to  '  A£n-nl-Mulfc  to 
enable  him  to  raise  more  men. 

f  The  "Tarfkh-i-Alfi"  say  a  that  Sikandar  Lodi  assisted  him  with  13,000 

%  The  history  of  these  events  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  Mil  wnb, 
for  which  see  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  Malwah  chapter,  and  Firishtah  (Briggs), 
vol.  iv.  pp.  249-59.  Uedini  Rid  first  made  himself  oonapieuoua  by  fidelity  to 
Mahmud,  and  the  bravery  which  he  showed  with  his  followers  in  the  battle- 
field. He  undoubtedly  gained  practically  supreme  power  in  Hand  if ;  and, 
naturally,  to  retain  it,  employed  only  his  own  raoe.      Ho   became   hateful   to 
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Orders  were  given  for  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  to  join  the  Sultan 
from  Dhar.  Next  day  he  arrived,  and  he  gave  such  a  glowing 
description  of  the  buildings  of  the  deer-park,  which  had  been 
formed  there  under  the  orders  of  Sultan  Ghias-ud-din,  that  the 
Sultan's  curiosity  was  excited.  He  left  his  camp,  and  taking 
with  him  twelve  thousand  light  horse  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  elephants,  he  went  to  gaze  upon  this  splendid  building. 
He  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  tank  of  Dhar,  and  some 
of  the  nobles  observed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
Sultan  would  also  pay  a  visit  to  Mandu.  The  Sultan  replied 
that  there  was  no  pleasure  in  seeing  a  house  without  its 
master.  At  the  hour  of  afternoon  prayer  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
shrines  of  She"kh  Kama!  and  Shekh  'Abdullah  Jangal  *  who 
both  rest  in  the  vicinity  of  Dhar.  The  people  of  the  town 
all  came  out  to  see  the  Sultan,  and  welcomed  and  blessed 
him. 

In  the  morning  the  Sultan  directed  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Sultani, 
Rezi-ul-Mulk,  Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk,  Malik  Chimman  (whose  title 
was  MuhafiB-ul-Mulk),  and  Saif  Khan,  to  visit  the  buildings  at 
Dilawarah  and  the  deer-park  there,  and  to  return  the  same  day 
and  report  what  sort  of  place  it  was.  In  the  meantime  the 
Sultan  amused  himself  by  visiting  the  deer-park  of  Dhar. 
When  evening  came  the  amirs  had  not  returned,  so  the  Sultan 
said,  "  It  will  be  well  for  us  all  to  go  to  Dilawarah,"  When  he 
arrived  he  did  not  find  the  amirs  there,  and  Alaf  Khan  said  to 
him  that  perhaps  Nizam-ul-Mulk  had  gone  to  the  village  of 
Na'lehah,  to  see  his  brother  named  Bai  Singh  who  dwelt  there. 
The  Sultan  visited  various  places  at  Dilawarah,  and  returned  to 
Dhar.  At  nightfall  it  was  reported  that  Nizam-ul-Mulk  had 
gained  a  victory  and  was  returning.    The  Sultan  inquired 


bravery,  and  chivalrous  courtesy. 

■  The  came  may  be  "  Cbangal."  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  has  a  onriona  story 
that  Shekh  Abdullah  and  hie  father  were  originally  main  of  Rajah  Bbdj, 
and  that  the  former  was  converted  to  Islam. 
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where  he  had  gained  it,  and  it  then  appeared  that  when  NizfLm- 
ul-Mulk  was  returning  from  Na'lchah,  the  infidels  in  the  fort  of 
Mandii  came  out  and  pursued  him.  Nizam-ul-Mulk  faced 
about,  and  fought.  Forty  of  the  infidels  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  fled  back  to  Mandii.  Nizam -ul-Mulk  returned  victorious, 
but  the  Sultan  was  angry,  and  spoke  harshly  to  him  for 
going  to  Nalcbah  without  orders  and  risking  a  disaster  to 
the  force. 

On  the  third  day  the  Sultan  returned  from  Dhar  to  his 
army,  and  then  returned  to  the  capita].  The  author  of  the 
"  Tarikh-i-Bahadar  Shahi"  says  that  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Sultan  in  this  campaign,  and  saw  the  occurrences 
which  be  has  recorded.* 

In  the  year  b.  920  (a.d.  1514)  the  Sultan  arrived  at 
Muhamadabad,  and  it  was  reported  to  him  that,  after  the  death 
of  Rao  Bhim,  Rajah  of  I'dar,  his  nephew  Rai  Mal,f  with  the 
support  of  Ran  a  Sanka,  Rajah  of  Chitor,  had  ousted  Bihar 
Mai,  the  son  of  Ra6  Bhim,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country.  The  Sultan  was  displeased,  and  said  that  Bhim  had 
taken  possession  of  I'dar  with  his  sanction,  and  that  the  Rana 


•  Mnsaffar  Sh'ih's  action  is  not  very  clearly  accounted  for.  He  was  not 
very  well  inclined  to  Bfihib  Khin,  and  probably  thought  that,  under  cover  of 
supporting  him,  Sikandar  Lddf  waB  really  endeavouring  to  get  Milwaij  for 
himself  j  nor  wtl  this  un  unlikely  suspicion,  for  an  attempt  to  assert  his 
supremacy  was  actually  made  by  some  of  the  officers  of  Sikandar  Ludf ;  a 
proceeding  which  caused  a  breach  between  the  Dehlf  Sultan  and  Sahib  Khan's 
party,  and  this  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  former  to  Debit  Nevertheless, 
this  had  already  happened  jnst  before  Sultan  Muzaffar's  retreat  to  his  own 
country.  The  "Tab.  Akbaif"  says  that  Mahmud  Khilji  was  in  despair 
when  he  heard  of  N  iz  am -nl- Hulk's  action;  for  though  the  Dehlf  Sultan  had 
retreated,  he  had  still  forces  starting  up  on  every  side,  and  Sahib  Khin,  with 
(the  Halwah)  Muhaflz  Khin  (who  appears  to  have  rejoined  him),  was 
marching  on  Mandii,  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf"  adds  that  Mahmud  addressed  a 
letter  to  Muiaffar  Shah  remonstrating  with  him  for  taking  advantage  of  his 
distresses  to' attack  him.  Possibly  Muzaffar's  real  intention  was,  as  he 
avowed,  to  restore  Mahmud,  to  his  rightful  position ;  but,  finding  he  was 
more  of  a  free  agent  than  he  imagined,  and  not  oaring  to  interfere  on  Sahib 
Shin's  behalf,  he  determined  to  withdraw.  In  the  end  Sahib  Khin  was 
defeated  by  Mahmud,  and  eventually  oatne  to  terms  with  the  latter,  and 
retired,  with  a  j&gir,  into  private  life. 

t  According  to  the  "  Terikh-i-Alff,"  he  was  sister's  son  to  Bhim  Ral  The 
"Tab.  Akbarf"  calls  him  "son  of  Buroj  Mai,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
Rani." 
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had  no  right  to  help  R4i  Mai  to  dispossess  him.  He  issued 
stringent  orders  to  Nizam -ul-Mulk  jdglrddr  of  Ahmadnagar, 
to  drive  R&i  Mai  out  of  I'dar  and  re-establish  Bihar  Mai,  the 
sou  of  Bhim  *  After  this  the  Sultan  himself  went  to  Ahmad- 
nagar,  and  eventually  returned  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Ahmad&b&d, 

In  a.h.  923  (a.p.  1517)t  Rat  Mai  fought  with  the  royal 
armies,  and  was  sometimes  defeated,  sometimes  successful. 
While  the  Sultan  was  passing  the  rainy  season  at  Ahmad&b&d 
in  ease  and  pleasure,  several  amirs  of  Malwah,  such  as  Habib 
Khau,i  Shekh  J&bulandah,  and  others,  through  fear  of  Me'dini 
Ra6,  fled  and  came  to  the  Sultan.  He  inquired  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Mandii,  and  they  told  him  that  the  rules 
and  practice  of  Islam  had  been  quite  set  aside,  and  that  M£dini 
Rao,  in  his  hatred  of  that  religion,  had  put  several  good  and 
noted  men  and  others  to  death ;  while  some,  who  had  got 
notice  of  his  designs  against  them,  had  gone  into  exile  and 
were  wandering  in  foreign  countries.  Before  long,  they  said, 
the  infidels  would  kill  Sultan  Mahmud,  or  blind  him  and  put 
him  in  prison.  This  information  greatly  distressed  the  Sultan, 
and  he  swore  that,  by  God's  help,  after  the  rains  he  would 
march  to  Mandii  to  destroy  Medini  Rao  and  the  vile  infidels 

*  According  to  the  "  TArfkh-i-Alfi "  this  waa  done,  and  Bihar  Mai 
re- instated.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  naya  that  Ni^im -ul-Mulk  afterwards  went 
in  pursuit  of  E&i  Mai  into  the  Bfjanagar  hills,  and  fought  a  severe  but 
indecisive  action  with  him.  The  Sult&n  directed  him  to  return  and  rebuked 
him  for  exceeding  hie  orders  and  unnecessarily  weakening  hig  force.  The 
"  Tarikh-i-Alff "  and  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  give  a.h.  921  as  the  date  of  Bihar  Mai's 
re-instatement. 

I  The  "  Mirit-i-Ahmadf "  gives  the  better  reading  of  "  From  921  to  923." 
The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  fights.  Nizam.  ul-Mulk 
was  recalled  on  account  of  remissness — apparently  in  the  earlier  part  of  928 — 
and  Nasrat-ul-Hulk  was  appointed  temporarily  to  replace  him.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  change,  Bai  Mai  attacked  I'dar  itself.  Zabir-nl-Mulk,  who 
«as  in  charge  of  I'dar  with  a  hundred  horse,  was  unsupported,  for  Nizam-ul- 
Mnlk  had  started  for  Huhamadabad,  and  N&s  rat -ul-Mulk  had  not  got  beyond 
Ahmadnagar.  He  gave  battle,  nevertheless,  and  waa  killed,  with  twenty- 
seven  of  his  men.  The  Sult&n  then  desired  Nasrat-ul-Mulk  to  attack  Bijn- 
nagar,  which  had  been  an  asylum  for  the  turbulent  and  rebellions. 

J  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  calls  Habfb  Khin  Governor  of  Ashtah  or  Ashta- 
nagar.  Briggs  says  he  was  Kazi  of  Chutf  Maheswar.  He  mentions  also 
Shekh  HamM  of  BhUsah,  vol.  iv.  p.  8-1. 
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of  those  parts,  to  deliver  the  oppressed  and  injured,  and  to 
re-establish  the  role  and  practice  of  Islam.* 

Saltan  Mahrniid  Khilji  saw  that  all  the  country  and  power  of 
Malwah,  with  the  treasure  and  the  army,  were  in  the  hands 
of  Meclini  Rao,  and  that  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  the  mere 
name  of  Sultan,  and  that  even  this  was  scarcely  of  any 
account ;  he  formed  the  design  of  escaping  from  Mandii. 
With  this  object  he  went  out  on  pretence  of  hunting  for  several 
days.  One  day  he  galloped  about  from  morn  to  evening,  till 
the  Hindus  who  bad  been  placed  in  guard  over  him  and  who 
were  worn  out,  went  to  Bleep.  No  one  was  allowed  near  him 
but  the  servants  of  Me'dini  Rao.  If  he  wanted  water  or  food 
a  Hindu  served  him ;  grooms,  porters,  all  about  him  were 
Hindus.  Among  them  was  a  Rajput,  named  Kishna,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Qharhali,  He  was  a  zamind&r  of 
Malwah,  and,  compared  with  the  other  Rajputs,  he  was  very 
respectful  in  his  duty.  The  Sultan  said  to  him,  "  Kishna,  I 
am  very  miserable;  can  you  get  two  horses  from  the  royal 
stables  and  conduct  me  to  Gujarat,  so  that  I  may  go  to  Sultan 
Muzaffar  and  obtain  assistance  to  give  this  evil-doer  his 
deserts  ?  If  yon  will  render  me  this  service,  then,  please  God, 
I  will  reward  you  richly."  Kishna  consented,  and  said  that  he 
and  his  sons  were  devoted  to  the  Sultan  and  had  been  watching 
for  an  opportunity  of  this  nature ;  they  had  not  presumed  to 
suggest  such  a  thing  before,  but  now  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power,  and  provide  two  strong  and  swift  horses  at  the  spot 
appointed.  The  Sultan  continued  hunting  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  then  returned  to  the  female  apartments.  All 
the  guards  of  Medini  RA6  were  so  thoroughly  tired  that  they 
dispersed  to  their  homes  and  took  their  rest.   When  one  watch 

•  Farther  internal  straggles  Lad  taken  place  in  HAlirah  which  had 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  giving  over  the  on  tire  power  of  the  country  into  the 
bands  of  the  Hindu  party,  and  in  reducing  Mahraud  himself  to  a  simple  puppet. 
The  history  of  these  straggles  and  intrigues  is  interesting  in  a  high  degree, 
and  the  relation  is  not  altogether  to  the  disadvantage  of  M6dini  R&6.  Their 
history  may  be  found  in  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf ,"  nnder  the  head  of 
Malwah. 
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of  the  night  had  passed,  the  Sultan  left  the  fort  by  a  secret 
passage.  Kishna  brought  two  horses  from  the  stables  of  the 
Saltan,  who  mounted  one  of  them  and  placed  upon  the  other 
his  favourite  wife  Rani  Kan&kra.*  Kishna  went  before  them 
and  guided  them  on  the  road  to  Gujarat.  They  travelled  the 
remainder  of  the  night  and  all  the  next  day  till  they  reached 
the  village  of  Bhako'rah  on  the  frontier  of  Gujarat.  As  their 
horses  were  very  tired,  they  alighted  and  sat  down  under  a  tree 
near  the  village.  Next  day  the  fact  was  reported  to  Kaiaar 
Khan,  the  Governor  of  the  town  of  Dahdd,  which  is  ten  k6a 
distant  from  Bhakorah.  Kaiser  Khan  at  once  waited  on  the 
Sultan,  showed  him  every  attention  and  royal  honour,  and 
remained  in  attendance  to  supply  all  hia  wants.  He  instantly 
sent  off  a  camel  express  to  Sultan  Muzaffar.  On  hearing  this 
news  Sultan  Muzaffar  was  greatly  delighted,  and  sent  off  horses 
with  embroidered  saddles  and  bridles,  and  elephants  with  velvet 
trappings;  he  also  sent  male  and  female  attendants,  and 
despatched  them  in  charge  of  several  of  hia  chief  nobles,  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  welcome,  assuring  him  of  his  delight  at 
receiving  him,  and  saying  that  he  hoped  soon  to  give  him 
active  support  and  to  restore  the  fort  of  Mandu  to  him.  When 
the  cavalcade  approached,  Sultan  Mahmud  came  out  to  welcome 
it;  all  the  nobles  alighted  from  their  horses  and  paid  him 
homage;  at  the  same  moment  the  camp,  which,  with  the 
baggage,  had  been  sent  for  Sultan  Mahmud,  was  pitched,  and, 
the  nobles  withdrawing,  the  Sultan  took  possession  of  it. 

The  spies  of  M&lini  Rao  saw  and  reported  to  him  this 
reception,  which  struck  the  infidel  with  terror.  The  day  after, 
Sultan  Muzaffar  sent  off  the  amir$,  and  he  himself  marched 
with  the  resolve  of  punishing  the  traitors  at  Mandu.  He 
reached  Go'dhrah,  twelve  k6»  from  Muhamadab&d,  and  halted. 
There  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sikandar  Lodi, 
Sultan  of  Dehli,  and  of  the  accession  at  A'grah  of  his  son 

■  Rinf  Ksnttrf— Ktmdkrd  nwu  "golden.'' 
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Ibrihim.  This  happened  in  the  year  h.  928  (a.d.  1517). 
Sultan  Muzaffar  assembled  the  learned  and  religious  men,  and 
recited  afdtthah  for  the  soul  of  Sultan  Ibrahim. 

Muzaffar  marched  on  to  the  village  of  Deolah.  In  the 
hunting-ground  there  he  met  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  accorded  to 
him  a  right  royal  reception  to  comfort  him;  for  Sultan 
Mahmud  was  depressed  and  unwell  from  the  sad  state  of  his 
affairs  and  the  fatigue  of  his  journey.* 

When  Medini  Ra6  heard  of  the  Sultan's  arrival  at  Deolah  on 
the  borders  of  Malwah,  he  sent  Shfidi  Khan,  Pithora,t  Bhim 
Earanah  Badan,  KMkhu,  and  U'gar  Sen,  to  hold  the  fort  of 
Mandii,  while  he  marched  against  Dhar.  Alarmed  at  the 
strength  of  his  adversary,  he  retreated  to  U'jain  without 
fighting,  and  Sultan  Muzaffar  advanced  to  Mandii  and  in- 
vested the  place.  The  trenches  were  allotted  to  different 
amirs,  and  every  day  the  infidels  sallied  out  and  fought.} 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  days,  and  the  garrison 
was  in  difficulties,  when  Medini  Rao  conveyed  a  message  to 
the  besieged,}  directing  them  to  open  communications  with 
Sultan  Muzaffar,  and,  proposing  peace  and  amity,  to  get  an 
armistice  for  one  month,  upon  a  promise  to  surrender  the 
fort  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  to  become  subjects  of  the 
Sultan ;  assuring  them  that  in  the  meantime  he,  Medini 
Rati,  wonld  obtain  such  strong  reinforcements  from  the  Rand 
as  would  cause  Sultan  Muzaffar  to  withdraw  without  fighting, 

•  According  to  the  "  Mirit-i-Ahmadf "  the  Snltan  started  on  the  4th 
Zf-1-Ka'duh,  reached  Dorilab  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  arrived 
before  Mandu  on  the  23rd. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firishtah  both  say  that  the  command  w&h  con- 
fided to  Bif  RthorS,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  son  of  Hldinf  Bio.  The 
fragment  of  tho  "  Tirfkh-i-Mnzaffar  Shihl  "  in  the  British  Museum  seems  to 
confirm  this.  .  The  lithographed  copy  also  has  this  name,  but  not  the  others. 
It  is  hoped  to  give  extracts  from  this  latter  work  in  Vol.  II.  Brijjgs  calls 
him  Bhen  Bif,  and  son  to  Me'dinf  Bio,  vol.  if.  p.  82.  The  Hyderabad  MB. 
also  gives  the  name  of  But  Pithdri. 

X  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  Kiwim-nl-Mnlk  partionlarly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  repulsing  one  of  these  sallies  and  inflicting  heavy  loss 
on  the  enemy. 

§  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firiibtah  say  these  messages  were  sent  to  his 
sod,  who  conducted  the  negotiations. 
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and  retreat  to  Gujarat,  never  to  enter  upon  bo  vain  an  enter- 
prise again. 

In  accordance  with  these  directions  the  infidels  craftily 
opened  communications,  and  sent  out  messengers  with  suitable 
offerings  to  Khudawand  Khan,  the  wazir,  and  he  took  them  to 
the  presence  of  the  Sultan.  The  messengers,  after  paying 
due  respect,  said  that  the  garrison  humbly  solicited  an  armis- 
tice for  a  month,  to  arrange  for  their  families,  and  that  they 
would  evacuate  the  fort  at  the  termination  of  the  time.  When 
the  Saltan  suggested  that  there  might  be  some  artifice  or 
trickery  in  this  proposal,  the  messengers  protested  on  oath, 
and  he  granted  a  truce  for  a  month.*  The  infidels  at  first 
apparently  set  about  making  preparations  for  the  surrender, 
but  they  wrote  secretly  to  Medim  Rati  that  they  had  done  as 
he  desired,  and  that  he  should  now  fulfil  his  written  promise, 
and  should  do  everything  in  his  power  to  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  deceitful  procrastination. 

Medini  Ba6  went  to  the  Rana,  and  represented  that  in 
Hindustan,  among  the  Hindus,  there  was  no  man  greater  than 
he,  and  that  if  he  did  not  assist  his  own  race,  who  else  was  to 
do  so  ?  He  presented  to  the  Rana  some  celebrated  elephants 
and  valuable  jewels  which  had  belonged  to  Sultan  Mahmiid, 
and  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  give  the  Rana  if  he 
agreed  to  assist.  The  Rana  consented  to  accept  the  elephants 
and  jewels  and  to  advance  as  far  as  Sarangpur,  but  said  that 
afterwards  he  would  act  as  circumstances  should  require.  The 
Rana  accordingly  marched  with  a  large  army  to  Sarangpur, 
which  is  a  city  of  Malwah,  about  fifty  kos  from  Mandii. 

When  this  fact  became  known  to  Sultan  Muzaffar  he  per- 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  that  the  Sultan  rather  doubted  the  ninoerit.y 
of  the  offer,  and  was  quite  aware  that  the  garrison  expected  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  family  of  Snltan  Mahmiid  was  within  the  fort,  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  treat.  The  "  Tarikh-i-AIfi  "  adds  that  both  he  and 
Mahmiid  were  indnced  to  treat,  to  avoid  the  heavy  Iobb  of  life  which  would 
oocnr  in  the  capture  of  SO  strong  a  fort.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  that  one 
condition  of  the  truce  was  that  the  Snltan  should  fall  back  one  march ;  and 
both  that  work  and  Firishtah  say  the  Sultan  actually  retired  for  six  tot  (lay 
twelve  to  ilea). 
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ceived  the  deceit  and  trickery  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  He 
detached  'A'dil  Khan  A'siri  and  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  Sarang  with 
a  veteran  force  against,  the  Sana,  and  directed  his  own  forces 
to  renew  the  siege  and  press  it  with  increased  ardour.  They 
exerted  themselves  so  strenuously  that  next  day  the  fort  was 
taken,  and  many  infidels  were  slain;*  it  is  said  that  nineteen 
thousand  infidels  were  counted  lying  dead.  This  happened  in 
the  year  h.  921  (a.d.  1518),  and  the  date  is  found  in  this 
hemistich,  Kad  fath  al  Mandu  Sultdn-nd. 

Said  Jalal  Bukhari  and  Malik  Mahmiid  used  to  say  that 
the  infidels  seemed  all  to  have  become  at  once  invisible,  and 
the  Malik,  who  was  in  the  fight,  used  himself  to  tell  the 
following  story :  "  After  the  defeat  of  the  infidels,  when  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  I  went  up  to  the  fort  and  wandered 
about  among  several  houses;  and  whenever  I  found  an  infidel 
enemy  I  hastened  to  kill  him.  I  found  one  house,  the  door  of 
which  was  fastened  inside.  I  thought  there  might  be  some 
infidels  inside,  so  I  broke  it  open.  It  was  empty  ;  but  there 
was  an  underground  room.  I  thought  the  infidels  might  be  in 
that,  so  I  rushed  in  shouting  '  Allah,  Allah ! '  when  I  perceived 
that  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  infidels  lying  dead, 
some  of  them  with  their  heads  cut  off.  One  was  still  alive, 
however,  and  I  asked  him  how  this  came  about.  He  said,  '  I 
hid  myself  in  this  underground  room  in  fear  of  my  life,  when 
suddenly  a  party  of  men    with   drawn  swords  came  in  and 

'  According  to  the  "  Tirfkh-i-Alfi,"  the  storm  continued  For  fonr  days,  the 
fighting  being  hand-to-hand,  and  with  enormous  losses  on  both  sides.  On 
the  night  of  the  fifth  day,  while  the  garrison  were  mostly  asleep,  the  walls 
were  successfully  escaladed,  and,  a  gate  being  thrown  open,  the  place  was 
carried  by  surprise.  The  Rajputs  performed  the  j6har.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  " 
confirms  this  story,  and  Firishtah's  account  varies  only  a  little.  Moat  autho- 
rities give  the  number  of  Hindus  shun  as  nineteen  thousand,  but  the  "  Mirat- 
i-Alimadf  "  flays;  "Some  call  it  forty  thousandj  perhaps,  if  women  and 
children  are  included,  it  may  have  approached  the  latter  nam  ber."  Tliu  "  Mirat- 
i-Ahmadf  "  gives  the  date  of  the  capture  as  the  2nd  of  Safar ;  bat  later  on 
Sultan  Mtuaffar  is  represented  as  visiting  Sultan  Mahmud  on  the  11th  of 
Safar,  three  days  after  the  capture.  This  would  make  the  date  the  8th  of 
—  gafar.  The  latter  date  would  give  the  duration  of  the  siege  (if  it  began  on 
jn  the  63rd  Zf-1-Ka'dah)  as  exactly  seventy-five  days,  of  which  the  last  five  were 

|  The  'd  in  the  storm,  and  the  previous  twenty  by  the  trnoe. 
son,  who  co 
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tilled  us  all,  cutting  off  our  heads.'  A  little  later  he  also 
surrendered  his  soul  to  Hell."  * 

When  the  Sultan  entered  the  fortress  some  of  his  friends 
congratulated  him  on  having  conquered  Malwah,  a  country 
greater  in  extent  than  Gujarat;  but  as  it  had  been  won  by  his 
skill  and  valour,  and  nearly  two  thousand  f  Muhamadans  had 
fallen  in  the  siege,  they  asked  what  sense  there  could  be  in 
handing  it  over  to  Sultan  Mahmud.  The  Sultan,  on  hearing 
these  remarks,  at  once  left  the  fortress,  and  said  to  Mahmud, 
"  Take  care  that  none  of  my  men  get  into  the  fort."  Mahmud 
expressed  his  obligation  and  devotion  to  the  Sultan,  and  re- 
quested him  to  make  a  stay  there  as  a  guest-.  Sultan  Mnsaffar 
replied  that  he  would  pay  him  a  visit  three  days  later,:]:  but 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  remain  longer  at  that  time ;  and 
though  Sultan  Mahmud  pressed  him,  he  still  refused.  Some 
time  after,  the  associates  of  the  Sultan  asked  him  why  he  left 
the  fortress  so  hastily,  and  he  said  he  had  done  so  because  his 
men  tempted  him  to  retain  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  belong- 
ing to  Mahmtid ;  but  he  had  entered  on  the  war  entirely  as  a 
duty  to  God,  and  he  feared  that  if  he  remained  there  tempta- 
tion might  shake  big  good  resolution ;  and  the  weight  of  obliga- 
tion was  not  on  Sultan  Mahmud  in  this  matter,  but  that  Sultan 
Mahmud  had  conferred  an  obligation  upon  him,  saying, 
"  Through  him  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  this 
happiness  and  of  seeing  the  desire  of  mine  eyes." 

When  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  defeated  Sultan  Mahmud  Ehilji 
at  Kapparbanj,  there  was  a  desperate  battle  and  untold 
slaughter.  In  the  confusion,  which  was  like  that  of  the  Day 
of  Resurrection,  the  horse  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din's  treasurer, 

*  There  is  another  story,  which  Is  an  into  ran  ting  and  of  no  historical  value, 
and  ig  omitted  here.     Not  all  the  H88.  give  these  anecdotes. 

t  One  MS.  needs  "ten  thousand." 

t  According  to  Firisbtah,  Hnzaflsr  at  imoe  marched  towards  Ujjain,  near 
to  which  place  Eiini  S£nk&  had  arrived  ;  bat  at  Dhar  was  met  by  tidings 
from  'A'dil  Khan  A'eirf,  who  had  been  watching  the  Hani,  that,  on  hearing 
of  the  fall  of  Handu,  he  had  promptly  retired.  The  "  Tarilth-i-  Alff "  gives 
the  same  story.    The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  also  says  he  marched  the  day  after  the 
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who  was  carrying  the  Sultan's  jewelled  sword-belt,  galloped 
into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  treasurer  fell  off  his  horse  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  they  took  the  jewelled 
belt  from  him  and  gave  it  to  Sultan  Mahmiid.  It  remained  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Malwah  Sultans.  When  the  fort  was 
stormed,  the  throne  and  a  pair  of  armlets  came  into  Sultan 
Muzaffar's  possession.  Sultfin  Mahmiid  now  sent  the  belt  by 
his  son— who  had  been  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
but  was  released  on  the  storming  of  the  fort — with  a  suitable 
sword  and  horse,  and  an  invitation  to  a  banquet,  to  Sultan 
Muzaffar.  He  accepted  it,  and  dismissed  the  boy  with  much 
kindness  and  favour,  and  with  many  presents.* 

Sultan  Mahmud  desired  the  people  of  the  city  to  adorn  it 
with  mirrors,  to  whitewash  their  houses,  and  to  lay  down 
carpets  in  the  streets,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
arrange  all  the  preparations.  On  the  eleventh  of  Safar, 
according  to  his  promise  to  come  on  the  third  day,  Sultan 
Muzaffar  visited  the  fort,  and  all  the  people  of  the  city,  in 
enormous  bands,  great  and  small,  male  and  female,  came  out 
to  see  him,  standing  on  the  walls  and  on  the  house-tops,  and 
expressed  their  thanks  and  blessings.  Sultan  Mahmiid  enter- 
tained him  most  sumptuously.  After  the  banquet  he  conducted 
him  round  the  palace.  Unexpectedly  they  entered  a  building 
in  which  there  was  a  quadrangle,  painted  and  gilded,  with 
rooms  all  round.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  middle  the 
doors  of  all  the  rooms  opened,  and  the  women  of  Sultan 
Mahmiid  appeared  at  them,  beautifully  dressed  and  adorned, 
and  looking  like  MrU  and  paris.  It  is  said  that  Sultan 
Mahmud  had  two  thousand  beautiful  women  in  his  house. 
The  Sultans  of  Mandii  were  all  very  luxurious  to  an  incredible 
extent,  more  especially  Sultan  Ghias-ud-dm ;  so  much  so  that, 
if  a  person  indulges  in  excessive  luxury,  it  is  to  this  day  said 

*  This  story  is  not  in  any  MS.,  but  only  in  the  lithographed  edition.  The 
throne  and  armlete  meant  were  apparent!]'  pact  of  the  Gujarat  regalia 
taken  when  Kutb-ud-diu's  treasury  was  plundered,  daring  the  battle  of 
Kapparbanj. 
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of  him,  "  He  is  as  luxurious  as  Ghiaa-ud-din,"  which  is  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  if  he  does  not  turn  to  better  ways  he  will 
be  brought  to  sorrow.  No  one  was  ever  allowed  to  intrude 
upon  the  Sultan.  Twice  only  in  all  his  reign  were  tidings  of 
sorrow  brought  to  him.  Once,  when  his  son-in-law  died,  none 
of  his  wazlrs  or  nobles  dare  tell  him  the  news,  nor  of  the 
women  within  the  palace  was  one  found  willing  to  tell  him. 
At  last  they  were  obliged  to  make  his  daughter  meet  him  with 
her  head  dressed  in  white.  'When  the  Sultan  saw  her,  he 
said,  "  Oh,  I  suppose  her  husband  must  be  dead,  as  she  is  in 
white  clothes."  The  other  instance  was  when  Sultan  Bahlol 
Lodi  plundered  some  of  the  parganahs  of  Chanderi,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  tell  the  Sultan.  None  of  his  wazirs  dared  boldly 
to  tell  him,  but  they  made  him  aware  of  it  by  means  of  a  band 
of  Hindus,  who  dressed  up  themselves  as  Afghans,  and, 
mimicking  the  operation  of  plundering,  mentioned  the  names 
of  the  parganahs.  When  he  understood,  be  said,  "  What !  is 
the  Governor  of  Chanderi  a  corpse,  that  he  does  not  revenge 
himself  on  some  of  Bahlol's  parganahs?"  Sultan  Mahmud  s 
women  brought  plates  full  of  gems  and  golden  ornaments  like 
the  peacocks  of  Heaven,  for  Sultan  Muzaffar.  Sultan  Mu- 
zaffar, when  he  saw  them,  said,  "  To  look  on  what  is  unlawful 
is  a  crime."  Sultan  Mahmud  said  that  they  and  all  he  had 
were  at  Sultan  Muzaffar's  disposal.  The  latter  thanked  him, 
but  begged  that  they  might  return  within  the  pardah ;  and  at 
a  signal  they  all  instantly  disappeared  like  fairies.  When  they 
came  out  of  the  palace  Sultan  Muzaffar  took  leave  and  retired 
to  his  own  house.* 

It  is  said  that  when  Sultan  Mahmud  fled  for  refuge  to 
Sultan  Muzaffar,  as  above  related,  Medici  R&6  made  no  diffe- 
rence whatever  in  the  expenses  of  Mahmud's  harem — provisions 
and  clothes,  perfumes  and  money,  were  supplied  as  before 
without  any  alteration.     Once  a  day  he  (Me'dini  Rao)  used  to 

1  the  Hyderibid  H8.  and  the 
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go  into  the  darbdr,  and  vow  and  protest  that  he  had  done 
nothing  disloyal  to  Sultan  Mahmiid,  or  which  ought  to  offend 
him  and  drive  him  from  his  country;  and  he  would  say, 
"  Write  and  ask  him  to  take  care  of  his  country  and 
appoint  another  wazir,  for  I  am  willing  to  be  his  slipper- 
bearer."  Affairs  were  managed  just  as  before ;  and  as  regards 
the  harem,  the  eunuchs  attended  to  it  just  as  in  the  days  of 
Sultan  Mahmiid. 

On  the  day  of  the  taking  of  the  fort,  Shadi  Khan  and 
Pithori  RA6  Kh&khu,  two  of  the  chief  men,  were  killed.* 
Bhim  Karan  and  Badan  escaped  by  a  window,  and  fled  to 
Medini  R&6.  It  is  said  that  Badan  was  so  horrified  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  people  in  the  fort  that,  after  speaking  a  few 
words  to  Me"dini  Ba6,  he  asked  for  a  cup  of  water,  and  died  as 
soon  as  he  had  drunk  it.f  The  sight  of  this  alarmed  Medini 
R&o*  and  the  Kaiia,  and  the  former  said,  "  All  my  relations  and 
tribesmen  are  dead,!  and  our  wives  and  children  are  captives 
in  the  hands  of  the  Muhamadans,  so  what  is  there  to  live 
for  1 "  He  would  have  killed  himself,  bat  the  Band  prevented 
him,  and  took  him  away  with  him,}  and  went  off  to  Chitor. 
It  is  said  he  marched  thirty-seven  k6s  in  one  night,  on  his 
retreat,  without  halting. 

•  The  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  "  says:  "The  *  Mirat-i-Sikandari"  and  '  Tirikh-i- 
Mnsaffar-Shahf  '  give  the  names  of  seven  chiafs  of  cote  who  fell  in  the  fort." 

t  Firisbtah  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  man  was  so  agitated  and 
excited  while  telling  the  st.ory,  that  he  buret  the  bandages  of  his  wounds, 
which  being  very  serious,  he  bled  to  death  before  the  hemorrhage  could  be 
stopped.    The  man's  name  is  variously  given  as  MpT^n  or  Badan. 

J  Including  his  son  Pithora. 

§  It  was  apparently  the  intelligence  thus  received  that  decided  the  Bind, 
to  retreat  as  before  described.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note,  here  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Medinf  Sad.  Bans  Sanki  made  Over  to  him  the  provinces  of  Chanderf, 
Qagrun,  Ac,  and  he  himself  made  the  strong  fort  of  Chande>i  his  residence. 
He  fought  under  Rani  Siuka,  at  the  battle  of  Kanwah,  against  the  Emperor 
Bihar.  He  was  afterwards  besieged  in  Chauderf  by  the  Emperor,  who 
offered  him  terms,  and  to  give  him  Shamsabad,  in  the  Doab,  in  exchange  for 
Ch&nderfj  bnt  Medinf  Bid  made  a  stubborn  and  nearly  successful  defence. 
Babar  was  nearly  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  but  an  assault  at  the  last 
moment  sneoeedod.  The  Bajpute,  overpowered,  performed  tbe  j6har,  and 
then  Hedinf  Rao  and  the  others  fell  by  eaoh  other's  swords  and  died. 
(Erskine'a  "India,"  vol.  i.  pp.  479-841  Briggs'  "  Firishtah,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 
69,  60.) 
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'A'dil  Khan,  who  was  at  Dipalpiir,  fifteen  Ads  from  Mandu, 
heard  of  the  Rana'a  flight,  and  wrote  to  Saltan  Muzaffar 
asking  permission  to  pursue  him  ;  but  the  Sultan  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient,  and  recalling  'A'dil  Khan,  set  off  for  his 
capital.*  Sultan  Mahmiid  accompanied  him  to  Defilah,  and 
there  took  leave  of  him.  A'saf  Khan  and  several  amirs  were 
left  by  Sultan  Muzaffar  to  support  Sultan  Mahmiid.  The 
Sultan  desired  them  not  to  receive  the  smallest  coin  from 
Sultan  Mahmiid,  on  pain  of  his  heavy  displeasure.  'A'dil 
Khan  A'siri  also  took  leave  here,  and  went  to  A'sir  and  Bur- 
nanpiir.  After  a  few  days'  hunting  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
Sultan  marched  in  triumph  to  I'dar ;  f  thence  he  went  to  Mu- 
hamadabad,  and  passed  the  hot  season  and  rains  there  in 
ease  and  pleasure,  giving  his  army  rest  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  campaign. 

In  the  year  h.  925,  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  marched  to  sark&r 
Gagran,  where  he  attacked  Bhira  Karan,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  X  and  who  was  in  possession  of  the  place,  and,  having 
made  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Rana  led  ont  a  powerful  army  against  Sultan  Mah- 
miid, and  a  great  battle  was  fought.  The  infidels  were  several 
fold  more  numerous  than  the  Musulmans,  but,  notwithstanding 
their  inferiority  of  numbers,  the  soldiers  of  Islam  fought 
valiantly  till  they  were  overwhelmed,  and  great  numbers 
became  martyrs.  Sultan  Mahmiid  bore  himself  bravely,  and 
made  repeated  charges,  but  be  received  several  wounds,  and  his 

•  The  "  Tirfkh-i-Alff "  states  that  the  very  day  the  fort  of  Mandfi  fell, 
Muzaffar  Bh&h  moved  ont  against  the  Bini.  It  was  after  his  return, 
apparently,  that  the  feasts  given  by  Mahmiid  took  place. 

t  The  reason  of  this  "  hunting  expedition  "  is  explained  by  the  "  Tirfkh- 
i-Alff,"  Firishtah,  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari."  It  seems  that  during  the 
Sultan's  absence  at  Mandu,  Rii  Mai,  who  had  boon  expelled  from  I'dar, 
came  down  from  the  hills  and  sacked  a  portion  of  the  Pattan  district,  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Gflwarah(P).  Kasrat-ul-  Mulk  had  met  and  repulsed 
him,  bnt  the  Sultin  went  to  I'dar  to  make  inqniriea,  and  to  arrange  for  an 
expedition  into  the  hills  in  the  following  year,  for  the  punishment  of  (iif 
Mai  and  the  Bijah  of  Bfjonagar,  who  sheltered  him. 

I  See  above,  p.  266-  Bhim  Karan  is  said  to  have  been  a  deputy  of  Medinf 
Bid,  and  waa  holding  GigTun(P)  for  him.  He  was  certainly  one  of  hi* 
chief  officers,  and  very  probably  a  relative. 
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horse  also  was  wounded  and  disabled,  so  that  Mahmiid  became 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Rand. 

This  defeat  greatly  disturbed  Sultan  Muzaffar,  and  he  sent  a 
force  to  protect  the  fort  of  Mandii,  On  hearing  this  the  Rana 
returned  to  the  fortress  of  Chittfr,  which  was  his  usual  abode. 
When  Sultan  Mahmud  fell  wounded  on  the  field,  some  soldiers 
informed  the  Rana,  who  came  and  raised  him  up  respectfully, 
and  carried  Mm  in  his  own  pdlki  to  Chi  tor.  Through  fear  of 
the Muhamadan  Sultans*  whose  dominions  bordered  on  Mandii, 
snch  as  Ibrahim  Lodi  Padshah  of  Dehli,  Sultan  Muzaffar  of 
Gujarat,  and  others,  the  Ran&  treated  Sultan  Mahmud  with  all 
possible  tenderness.  When  his  "wounds  were  healed,  the  lianA 
escorted  Mahmiid  with  all  honour  for  some  marches,  and  then 
bidding  farewell,  sent  him  away  back  to  Mandii. 

In  this  year  Sultan  Muzaffar  went  from  Muhamad&bad  to 
I'dar,t  and  hunted  there  for  some  time.  He  dismissed  Nasrat- 
ul-Mulk,  who  was  in  charge  of  I'dar,  and  appointed  in  his 
place  Malik  Husain  Bahmani,  entitled  Nizam-ul-  Mulk,  a  man 
renowned  for  bravery.     The  Sultan  then  went  to  Ahmadabad. 

The  wazirs  were  very  much  displeased  at  this  affair  (viz. 
the  appointment  of  Niz&m-ul-Mulk,  apparently  because  he  was 
a  foreigner,  and  not  one  of  themselves),  and  made  known  their 
dissatisfaction  to  the  Sultan,  who  said  in  reply,  "  I  have  now 
found  a  man  who  can  teach  you  all.  It  is  no  use  to  object." 
The  toazira  therefore  set  themselves  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  Nizam  -ul-Mulk. 

In  the  year  h.  926  (a.d.  1520),  a  certain  wandering  minstrel 
observed  in  public,  before  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  that  there  was  no 

*  This  remark  is  hardly  generous.  The  Rami's  conduct  could  hardly  have 
been  mors  magnanimous  than  it  was  throughout ;  while  Mahmiid  had  little 
beyond  personal  oonrage  to  recommend  him.  The  Gujarati  contingent  com- 
manded by  A'saf  Khan  was  present,  and  Buffered  severely  in  this  battle. 
A'saf  Khan's  son  was  amongst  the  slain. 

t  This  wan  the  expedition  planned  the  previous  year.  From  the  "Tarfkb- 
i-Alfi"  and  Firishtah  it  does  not  appear  that  much  was  accomplished.  Bif 
Mai  sought  refuge  in  Bijanagar,  and  the  Baltan'i  troops  got  a  good  deal  of 
plunder.  The  Sultan  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  Xasrat-ul-Mnlk, 
and  to  have  superseded  him  by  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  afterwards  entitled  Mubiria- 
nl-Hulk. 
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rdjah  equal  to  the  Rani  in  all  Hindustan,  saying :  "  He  pro- 
tects Raf  Mai,  the  Rajah  of  I'dar,  and  you  may  stay  a  little 
time  in  I'dar,  it  will  eventually  come  back  again  into  the 
hands  of  Rai  Mai."  Nizam- ul-Mulk  said,  "What  sort  of  a 
dog  is  the  Rana,  and  how  can  he  protect  R&i  Mai  ?  Here  I 
sit,  why  does  he  not  come  ?  "  The  man  replied  that  he  was 
coming  soon,  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  said  that  if  he  did  not  come 
he  would  be  no  better  than  a  dog ;  moreover,  he  called  for 
a  dog,  and  having  had  it  tied  up  at  the  door  of  the  darbdr, 
he  said,  "  If  the  Rana  does  not  come,  he  will  be  like  this 
dog,"  * 

The  bard  went  off  and  repeated  this  story  to  the  Rani,  who 
writhed  like  a  snake,  and,  throwing  off  bis  upper  garments,  at 
once  marched  to  the  town  of  Sirdhi.  The  Sultan,  when  he 
heard  of  this,  was  desirous  of  sending  reinforcements;  but 
some  of  his  courtiers,t  who  disliked  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  said, 
"What  power  has  the  Rana  to  contend  against  your  officers?"]: 
Messengers  also  just  then  brought  intelligence  that  the  Rana 
had  returned  to  Chitor.  This  news  was,  indeed,  at  the  time, 
in  accordance  with  fact.  The  Sultin  then  appointed  Kiwam- 
ul-Mulk  to  hold  Ahmadabid,  and  he  himself  went  to  Mu- 
hamadabad. 

The  Rana  then  turned  again  and  came  to  Bagar,  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  I'dar.  NiBam -ul-Mulk  reported  the  fact  to  the 
Sultan,  and  stated  that  the  Rana  was  at  Bagar  with  forty 
thousand  horse,  and  was  threatening  I'dar,  and  that  the  nominal 
garrison  of  I'dar  amounted  in  all  to  five  thousand  horse,  but 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  had  gone  to  Ahmadabad.  The 
ministers  did  not  deliver  this  despatch  to  the  Sultan,  but 
maliciously  kept  it  back.  After  a  while  they  considered  that 
the  fact  could  not  be  hidden  from  the  King,  and  they  informed 

*  All  the  authorities  give  this  anecdote,  and  it  in  probably  true. 

+  From  the  aeqnel  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leaden  of  this  intrigue  were 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk  Sirang,  and  Malik  Kdti.  The  expressions  used  tiy  some 
authorities  almost  imply  that  they  encouraged  the  RAni  to  make  this  attack. 

%  According  to  come  verakme,  "to  set  hU  foot  in  year  country." 
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him  of  the  circumstances.  When  he  asked  their  advice  they 
perfidiously  represented  that  "  Nizam-ol-Mulk  was  continually 
sending  alarming  news.  When  the  Raoa  went  to  Sirohi 
before,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  designs  upon  I'dar.  The 
Rana  has  now  come  to  B&gar  to  receive  tribute,  and  we  are 
written  to  about  I'dar.  We  have  our  spies  there,  and  these 
will  write  the  actual  facts."  *  Thus  the  misconduct  of  these 
ministers,t  whose  aim  was  to  ruin  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  caused 
great  injury  to  their  sovereign,  and  led  to  the  life-blood  of 
many  Musulm&ns  being  shed. 

Through  their  misrepresentations  there  was  delay  in  sending 
reinforcements,  and  the  Rana,  acting  energetically,  came  down 
swiftly  upon  I'dar  in  great  force.  Niz&m-ul-Mulk,  who  in 
the  interim  had  been  entitled  Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  greatly  desired 
to  fight,  but  his  friends  and  associates  restrained  him,  saying 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  oppose  the  Rani,  who 
had  forty  thousand  horse,  with  their  small  force,  not  number- 
ing more  than  nine  hundred  horsemen ;  to  take  such  a  step 
was  to  give  themselves  over  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  death, 
was  like  walking  into  a  pit  in  broad  daylight  and  with  open 
eyes.  The  Sultan's  best  interests  would  be  greatly  prejudiced 
by  Buch  an  attempt,  and  it  could  only  bring  the  State  into  dis- 
repute. However  strongly  they  argued,  still  Mub&riz-ul-Mulk 
always  came  hack  to  his  original  proposal.  At  length,  after 
much  discussion,  they  resolved  on  going  to  Ahmadnagar,  to 
hold  the  fortress  until  the  Sultan  could  arrive  to  their  assis- 
tance, and  then  to  offer  battle  in  the  open. 

In  the  end  tbey  started  for  Abmadnagar,  taking  Mubariz-ul- 
Mulk  with  them.  One  hundred  men,  however,  of  the  Sultan's 
Silahdari  horse}  agreed  with  one  another  to  devote  themselves 
to  death,  and  to  remain  in  I'dar,  but  so  that  Mubariz-ul-Mulk 


bilah   all  crowded  b 

thousand  horse  and  foot,  and  o 

t  See  note  t  en  p.  266. 

J  SUaAddrt.     These  were  irregular  ooralry,  finding  their  o 
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should  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  When  the  Rana  armed 
at  I'dar  they  sallied  out,  and  were  all  slain.  Their  leader  was 
Malik  Bakhan  O'nthariah ;  and  the  cause  of  this  act  was  that 
some  of  the  wazirs  had  said  to  Malik  Bakhan,  "  You  must  do 
something  to  put  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  to  shame."  They  say  also 
that  another  minstrel  had,  in  order  to  natter  Nizam -ul-Mulk, 
recited  a  verse  in  Hindi  to  the  effect  that  the  Rana's  forces 
were  like  cranes,  while  the  troops  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  would 
swoop  down  on  them  like  falcons.  When  the  Rani  entered 
I'dar  he  said  to  this  minstrel,  "  Where  are  those  royal  falcons 
of  which  you  spoke  ?  "  Just  then  these  brave  men  charged  out 
and  attacked  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Rani,  and  put  them 
to  flight ;  and  the  minstrel  retorted,  "  There,  they  have  come, 
those  royal  falcons  of  which  I  spoke  !  " 

On  the  way  to  Ahmadnagar  they  fell  in  with  Khizr  Khan 
Aaad-ul-Mulk,  Ghazi  Khan  Shuja'-ul-Mulk,  and  Saif  Khan, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  I'dar  to  reinforce  them.  These 
chiefs  said  to  Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  "  You  ought  to  have  remained 
in  I'dar.  We,  too,  were  on  our  way  thither,  that  we  all  might 
join  and  fight  the  Eana.  The  Rana  will  now  presently  come 
to  Ahmadnagar,  and  we  will  never  consent  to  show  fear  of  the 
infidel,  and  shut  ourselves  up  behind  walls.  We  will  fight  in 
the  open,*  though  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  do  so  in 
I'dar."  Mubariz-ul-Mulk  replied,  "  My  friends  here  thought 
it  advisable  to  fall  back  on  Ahmadnagar,  though  I  wag  very 
unwilling  to  do  so.  Yours  ia  the  best  possible  advice ;  I  quite 
agree  in  what  you  say/'  As  this  interview  took  place  close  by 
Ahmadnagar,  they  went  on  thither  together.  Early  next 
moming  they  all  assembled,  and  drew  up  in  battle  array  out- 
side the  city.     The  total  muster-roll  of  the  Mnhamadan  force 

•  The  "M.  Akbarf"  nays  (bat  the  reason  why  Mnbaria-nl -Malic  decided 
to  give  battle  in  the  open,  was  because  he  wee  taunted  by  tbe  bard  whom 
he  had,  as  above  stated,  insulted  in  darbdr.  This  man  said  to  him  that  he 
advised  him  to  abut  himself  np  in  the  fort,  and  then  the  Hani,  having 
watered  his  hone  in  the  river  whioh  rone  beneath  the  fort,  would  probably 
be  content,  end  return  home.  Hnbarii-ol-Hnlk  said  that  he  never  would 
permit  the  Rini  to  do  this.     Firishtali  notice*  this  story  alee. 
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was  twelve  hundred  horse  and  one  thousand  infantry  mus- 
keteers. 

The  day  had  not  passed  when  the  liana's  forces  came  in  view 
on  every  side.  Out  of  the  thousand  and  two  hundred,  made  up 
of  the  force  of  Mubariz-ul-Mulk  and  the  followers  of  the  nobles, 
four  hundred  horse  devoted  themselves  to  death,  and  advancing 
in  front  upon  the  enemy,  and  shouting,  "  Allah,  Allah ! " 
charged  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  and  routed  them,  driving 
them  back  at  the  point  of  the  sword  upon  their  centre.  The 
centre,  also,  they  threw  into  confusion,  and  drove  twenty 
thousand  horse  before  them  for  the  space  of  one  k6n,  cutting 
them  down  all  the  time,  until  at  last  the  party  disappeared 
from  the  Bight  of  the  rest  of  their  own  force,  which  was  on 
their  rear,  and  who  believed  that  all  were  killed.  Not  one  of 
them  turned  his  back  on  the  enemy,  or  sought  to  make  his 
way  hack  to  Ahmadnagar.  However,  as  has  been  said,  these 
death-seeking  warriors  broke  the  enemy's  vanguard  and  centre 
also  j  but  in  doing  this,  Ghazi  Khan,  Iradat  Khan,  and  Sultan 
Shah,  who  were  the  leaders  of  these  valiant  men,  were  wounded, 
and  many  of  their  followers  were  slain.  Many  were  left 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  very  few  escaped  unhurt. 

Mnbariz-ul-Mulk 'b  friends,*  considering  that  if  a  man  runs 
his  head  against  a  rock  he  may  break  his  head,  bnt  will  hardly 
break  the  rock,  laid  hold  of  his  reins  and,  without  consulting 
his  wishes,  carried  him  off  the  field  towards  the  fort  of  Ahmad- 
nagar, quite  believing  that  the  garrison  was  still  occupying  that 
post;  but  on  arriving  at  the  fort  gate  they  perceived  that 
before  their  arrival  the  garrison  had  already  evacuated  the 
fort,  and  had  retreated.  Mubariz-ul-Mulk  and  Safdar  Khan 
made  for  the  town  of  Barni,  which  is  ten  k6s  from  Ahmad* 
nagar  on  the  Ahmad&bad  road,  but,  quitting  the  direct  road, 
chose  another.     Asad-ul-Mulk  and  others  went  by  the  direct 

*  Firisbtah  &sya  Miibiriz-al-Mulk  was  wounded  severely.  The  text  of 
all  the  MSB.  in  more  or  lew  corrupt  in  this  place;  bat  the  present  version 
has  been  made  after  a  comparison  of  all,  and  is  probably  a  pretty  oorreot 
approximation  to  the  original  text  of  the  history. 
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road.  The  infidels,  pursuing,  overtook  Asad-ul-Mulk,  who 
faced  about  and  gave  battle,  but  was  slain  with  all  his  follow- 
ing, and  his  elephant,  with  all  its  equipage,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

Tbe  Rana  took  the  town  of  Ahmadnagar,  sacked  it,  and 
carried  away  captive  all  the  inhabitants.  At  night-fall  he 
summoned  his  chief  officers,  and  consulted  with  them.  Some 
observed  that  Ahmadabad  was  only  thirty  k6»  distant,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  make  a  rapid  march  thither  and  plunder  the 
place.  But  the  Rana  said,  "  Four  hundred  Mnsulman  horse- 
men have  defeated  twenty  thousand,  and  have  killed  a  thousand 
good  soldiers.  If  they  assemble  four  thousand  men  and  give 
battle,  you  will  not  be  equal  to  meeting  them.  None  of  my 
ancestors  have  ever  reached  Buch  a  pitch  of  heroism  or  done 
such  a  deed ;  for  the  present  we  must  be  content. 

The  gr&sswh*  of  Gujarat,  who  had  joined  the  Rana,  said : 
"  If  you  will  not  attack  Ahmadabad,  let  ns  plunder  the  town 
of  Baraagar,  which  is  close  by,  and  then  let  us  return,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  are  merchants  who  are  very  rich, 
and  our  men  will  get  a  great  deal  of  plunder."  Accordingly 
the  Rana  marched  to  Baraagar;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  were  all  BrahmatiB,  who  met  together,  and  came  before 
the  Rana  and  said :  "  For  twenty-two  generations  we  have 
dwelt  in  this  town,  and  no  one  has  ever  attempted  any  violence 
or  oppression  upon  ns.  You  are  the  King  of  India*  and  of 
the  Hindus ;  why  should  we  Buffer  wrong  at  your  hands  ? " 
The  Rana,  therefore,  would  not  permit  the  plunder  of  Bar- 
nagar,  but,  having  accepted  tribute,  be  came  away  and  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  Bisalnagar.  The  local  officer  of  that 
place  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort,t  and  the  Rana's  men  attacked 
the  fort  and  beleaguered  it  till  the  hour  of  evening  prayer.     In 

•  gome  MSS.  read,  "  King  of  Hind  w>  Aiiind,"  bat  the  reading  of  Che 
test  seems  preferable. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  this  officer,  so  far  from  slatting  him- 
self up  in  the  fort,  "  name  out  to  seek  martyrdom,  and  obtained  it,  as  did 
several  of  hie  follower*." 
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the  fighting  and  consequent  confusion  the  town  of  Bisalnagar 
was  plundered. 

At  night  a  panic  fell  upon  the  It-find's  camp,  for  it  was  said 
that  Malik  'A'in-nl-Mulk  and  Fateh  Khan,  jdgirddrt  of  the 
subah  of  Pattan,  were  approaching.  The  army  remained  under 
arms  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  Rana  turned  his  face 
back  to  I'dar,  and  from  thence  went  to  his  own  country. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  Kiwam-ul-Mulk,  governor  of 
Ahmadabad,  had  marched  out  to  support  Mub&riz-uLMulk, 
and  went  as  far  as  the  village  of  Malad,*  seven  k6s  from 
Ahmadab&d.  Some  fugitives  from  the  defeated  army  came 
there  and  reported  that  Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  Safdar  Khan,  and 
Ghazi  Khan  were  killed.  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  halted  at  MaUd, 
and  wrote  a  despatch  with  this  information  to  the  Sultan.  On 
the  third  day  he  was  informed  that  Mubariz-ul-Mulk  and 
Safdar  Khan  were  alive,  and  staying  at  the  village  of  Rawanpal, 
in  the  parganah  of  Kari.  The  author  of  the  "Tarikh-i- 
Babadar-Sh&hi"  states  that  Kiwiim-ul-Mulk  sent  him  (the 
author)  to  bring  in  Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  so  that  Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
might  concert  with  him  measures  for  pursuing  the  Rana.  He 
accordingly  brought  him  to  the  village  of  Malad,  where  the  two 
nobles  had  an  interview.  Intelligence  arrived  that  the  Rana 
had  left  I'dar  and  was  marching  back  to  Chitor.  So  the  author 
of  the  "Tarikh-i-Bahadar-Shahi,"  in  company  with  Mubariz- 
ul-Mulk,  left  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  and  went  to  Ahmadnagar.  On 
the  sixteenth  day  after  the  fight  they  performed  the  obse- 
quies of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  it,  and  killed  sixty  k6li» 
of  Kanth  who  had  come  into  Ahmadnagar  to  carry  off  grain ;  f 
but  the  next  morning,  in  consequence  of  scarcity  of  supplies, 
they  fell  back  to  the  town  of  Parantij. 

*  This  name  is  variously  written.  The  reading  adopted  ia  that  of  the 
lithographed  text. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  and  other  authorities  explain  that  the  grdttiaht 
and  kdlis  from  I'dar  and  the  vicinity,  having  conceived  a  contempt  of 
Mnbaris-ul-Mulk  from  his  recent  defeat,  came  down  to  plnnder,  and  sus- 
tained a  heavy  defeat.  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"  sixty-one  gnUtiah 
chiefs  of  note  were  slain. 
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Sultan  MuzafFar  sent  'Jmad-ul-Mulk  and  Kaisar  Khan  with 
a  large  arm;  and  a  hundred  elephants.  They  marched  to 
Ahmadabad,  and  from  thence  to  Malad,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Kiwam»ul-Molk,  and  went  on  with  him  to  Parantij. 
There  they  wrote  to  the  Sultan,  informing  him  that  the 
accursed  Rana  had  retired  to  Chitor,  and  expressing  their 
desire  to  follow  him  if  the  Sultan  would  so  command.  He 
replied  that  the  rainy  season  was  at  hand  ;  that  they  were  to 
pass  the  rains  in  Ahmadnagar,*  and  at  its  conclusion  march 
out  to  punish  the  infidel  Rana.  The  amirs  came  to  Ahmad- 
nagar, and  there  stayed.  After  the  rains  were  over,  the  allow- 
ances for  the  whole  army  were  increased  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  a  year's  pay  was  issued  from  the  treasury,  so 
that  every  man  might  provide  himself  with  what  was  requisite 
for  the  campaign. 

The  Sultan  himself  left  Muharaadabad  in  the  month  of 
Shawwal,  and  went  to  the  village  of  Hal61,  three  k6s  distant. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  by  regular  marches  to  Ahmadabad, 
where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  buildings  of  Ghatmanddl, 
near  the  Kankartah  tank.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Malik  Aiaz, 
governor  of  the  district  of  Sorath,  who  brought  twenty  thou- 
sand horse,  with  artillery  and  many  gunners.  He  was  received 
by  the  Sultan  at  an  interview,  and  asked  what  necessity  there 
was  for  the  Sultan  himself  to  march  against  the  infamous 
Rana,  and  said :  "  If  the  business  be  left  to  me,  by  the  help 
of  God  and  His  Majesty's  good  fortune,  I  will  bring  back  the 
Rana  alive  in  chains,  or  scatter  his  life  to  the  wind  of  death." 
This  proposition  pleased  the  Saltan.  In  the  month  of  Mnhar- 
ranij  a.h.  927  (December,  a.d.  1520),  he  marched  from  Ghat- 
mandol  to  the  village  of  Harsil,  three  kds  from  the  city,  and 
there  encamped.  He  summoned  thither  the  army  of  Ahmad- 
nagar,  which  came  and  was  incorporated  with  his  force.  Here 
Malik  Aiaz  reiterated  and  pressed  his  request,  and  the   Sultan 
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gave  him  a  robe  of  honour  and  appointed  him  to  the  duty. 
The  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahadar-Shahi  "  writes  that  the 
army  of  Malik  Aiaz  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  horse 
and  a  hundred  elephants,  and  that  with  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  were 
sent  twenty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  elephants.  These  two 
large  armies  marched  to  Morasah,  and  from  thence  to  the 
village  of  Dhamolah,  in  the  district  of  Bagar,  where  they 
encamped.* 

Detachments  were  sent  out  to  ravage  all  the  country  round, 
for  the  Rajah  of  Bagar  had  joined  the  Rana  in  his  attack. 
Diingarpur,  which  was  the  residence  of  this  rdjah,  was  burnt 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  They  then  marched,  by  way  of  8ag- 
warah  to  Bansbalah.  It  so  happened  that  Shuja'-ul-Mulk  and 
Safdar  Khan,  with  Mujahid-ul-Mulk,  were  on  guard  on  the 
extreme  Sank  of  the  camp,  with  two  hundred  light  horse,  when 
a  man  informed  them  that  the  Rajah  of  Bansbalah, t  and  some 
relatives  of  Medini  Rao,  with  a  body  of  men,  were  lying  tiro 
k6s  off  in  the  hills.  These  amirs  immediately  mounted  and  set 
off  towards  the  hills.  When  the  sentinels  of  the  infidels  saw 
that  the  Musulmans  were  advancing  with  a  small  number  of 
men,  they  came  out  and  gave  battle.  On  that  day  each  brave 
Musulman  had  to  fight  against  ten  men,  and  prodigies  of  valour 
and  exertion  were  exhibited.  In  the  end  the  breeze  of  victory 
blew  upon  the  standards  of  Islam,  and  the  infidels  were  defeated. 
Altogether  seven  or  eight  Musulmans  obtained  martyrdom, 
and  many  of  the  wretched  infidels  were  put  to  the  sword.J 

*  The  power  and  magnificence  of  Malik  Aiaz  has  been  already  described. 
The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says,  while  he  was  still  at  Morsaoh,  tbe  Saltan  sent  up 
Tij  Khan  and  Niiim-nl-Mnlk  with  reinforcements.  Malik  Attz  remonstrated 
with  tbe  Saltan,  saying  that  so  large  a  force  was  unnucoseary,  and  sent  back 
gome  of  the  elephants.  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  from  Morisah  the 
force  marched  to  Dabal,  and  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage  the  country. 
Safdar  Khan  was  sect  against  tbe  Raj  puts  of  Lakii  Kdt,  a  very  inaccessible 
place.     He  killed  many  of  them,  and  brought  back  the  rest  captive. 

t  The  Rajah  of  Bansbilah's  name  was  apparently  L'di  Singh;  for  the 
"Tab.  Akbari"  and  Firubtah  give  that  name.  Ugar  8(fn  (whom  Firishtah 
designates  as  "  Ugar  Sen  Purbiah  ")  was  another  leader.  The  latter  was, 
the  "Tab.  Akbari"  says,  wounded  in  this  fight. 

%  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  seventy  Rajputs  were  left  dead  on  the 
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Wlien  intelligence  of  what  waa  going  on  reached  the  camp, 
great  bodies  of  men  mounted  and  hastened  forward.  But. 
before  they  arrived  the  victory  was  won,  and  the  Musulmans 
were  returning  triumphant.  This  display  of  Musulman 
valour  dismayed  the  infidels  and  made  the  heart  of  the  Rani 
dejected. 

After  this  the  'army  of  Islam  continued  its  march,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  gk&t  of  Karjhi,  reached  and  invested  the  fort 
of  Mandisor,  which  belonged  to  the  Rani,  and  was  held  for 
him  by  Awasiik  Mai  Rajput.  This  fort  was  very  strong,  the 
walls  were  ten  gaj  thick,  and  half  of  the  fort,  from  its  foun- 
dation upwards,  was  of  hard  stone,  the  upper  half  being  of 
burnt  brick  ;  it  was  built  by  Sultan  Hoshang,  King  of  Mandii. 

The  Rana  with  a  large  army  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Nadesi,  twelve  kdn  from  Mandisor,  and  encamped.  Malik 
Aiaz  dug  mines,  raised  covered  ways,  and  pressed  the  siege  of 
Mandisor;  but  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  and  other  amirs  were  not  on 
good  terms  with  him.  The  Rana  now  sent  wakils  to  Malik 
Aiaz  to  state  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  and  inexcusable 
fault;  but  if  the  Malik  would  have  mercy,  and  pardon  him,  and 
intercede  with  the  Sultan  for  him,*  he  would  execute  a  docu- 
ment promising  henceforth  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with 
submission  and  obedience.  He  also  promised  to  return  the 
elephants  and  the  female  captives,  and  whatever  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  after  the  battle  of  Ahmadnagar,  to  the  Sultan, 
with  such  an  increase  of  tribute  as  might  be  determined. 
Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji,  of  Mandii,  now  joined  the  royal  army 
with  his  forces. 

Silahdi,  a  Tuar  f  R&jput  by  tribe,  was  on  his  way  from  the 

*  The  "Tab.  Akbarf"  says  tbe  object  of  the  Bani  wu  to  send  envoys  to 
the  Sultan.  It  sbjh  that  Malik  Ai'iiz  was  induced  to  listen  to  these  pro- 
posals (though  the  trenches  were  complete  and  the  saps  rim  np  to  the  walls, 
bo  that  tbe  fall  of  the  fort  was  only  a  question  of  a  day  or  bo),  by  the  dis- 
affection and  insubordination  of  Kiwam-ul-Mnlk  and  those  who  sided  with  him. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Kiwfim-ul- Mnlffl  character;  and  though  the 
Sal  tin  eventually  blamed  Malik  Aiiz  for  coming  to  tonus,  it  is  not  clear  that 
he  had  not  good  reason  for  doing  so. 

t  This  description  of  Bilahdi's  tribe  is  only  in  M8.  A,  and  there  doubtful. 
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fort  of  Raiain,  with  ten  thousand  horse,  to  have  an  interview 
.with  Malik  Ai&z,  but  Medini  Rao  went  and  met  him  on  the 
way  and  enticed  him  over  to  the  RA.ua..  All  the  Rajahs  of  the 
country  round  went  to  the  support  of  the  Rana.  Thus  on 
both  sides  enormous  forces  were  assembled.  But  the  enter- 
prise of  Malik  Aiaz  did  not  advance,  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
feeling  entertained  against  him  by  the  amirs*  Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
and  the  others,  who  were  old  protegix  of  Sultan  Muzaffar  and 
of  his  predecessors. 

No  progress  was  made  in  the  siege  of  the  fort,  and  out  of 
spite  to  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  and  his  friends,  Malik  Aiaz  agreed  to 
make  peace.  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  was  very  discontented,  and 
proposed  to  Sultan  Mahmud  that  they  should  unite  their 
forces  and  attack  the  Ran&.f  The  Sultan  expressed  his 
willingness.  But  as  Malik  Aiaz  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  and  a  household  servant  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  the 
Sultan  winked  at  what  was  going  on,  and  Malik  Aiaz  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Rana  without  informing  the  Sultan  or 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk,  and  marched  off  to  the  distance  of  ten  k6s,% 

*  Bee  above.  Both  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  and  Firishtah  say  that  Kiwatn-ul- 
Hulk  bad  run  his  saps  right  up  to  the  nails,  and  was  ready  to  make  an 
assault,  when,  oat  of  jealousy,  Malik  Aiaz  forbad  it.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  " 
and  Firiahtab  both  say  that,  on  Che  next  day,  Mub&riz-ul-Mulk  and  some  other 
officers  started,  without  orders,  to  make  an  attack  on  their  awn  account ;  but 
Malik  Aiaz  sent  Malik  Togbluk  Fuladi  after  tbem  and  brought  them  back. 
Malik  Aiaz  had  a  sap  of  his  own  ready,  and  a  mine  under  one  of  the  bastions, 
and  fired  the  mine,  intending  to  make  an  assault.  (The  mine  at  this  time  was 
not  usually  charged  with  gunpowder,  but  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  being 
undermined,  were  supported  by  timbers,  and  these  being  set  on  fire,  when 
burnt  left  the  walls  above  without  foundation,  and  they  toppled  down.)  The 
mine  was  successful,  and  brought  down  the  bastion ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  Rajputs  bad  retrenched  the  gronnd  behind,  and  the  breach  was  not 
practicable. 

t  The  "  Tnbnkat-i- Akbari"  and  Firishtah  say  that  there  was  a  meeting 
between  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  party  and  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  that 
they  had  actually  filed  on  the  following  Thursday  for  an  independent  assault. 
The  meeting  was  at  once  betrayed  to  Halik  Aiaz  by  one  of  those  present, 
and  be  then  sent  an  officer  to  remonstrate  with  Sultan  Mahmud,  much 
in  the  terms  that  Sultan  Mahmud  in  here  reported  to  have  employed  to 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk. 

J  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"  he  marched  to  "Khilji'pur"  the  very 
morning  whioh  the  discontented  nobles  bad  fixed  for  their  attack  ;  and  when 
he  retired,  Malik  Aiaz  is  said  to  hare  given  out  that  be  was  only  retiring 
to  Dili,  Mi  prepare  for  a  new  campaign  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  Snltio 
would  take  the  field  in  person. 
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and  halted  there.  Sultan  Mahmiid  also,  forgetful  of  his  duty, 
came  to  terms  with  the  Rani,  on  condition  that  the  Rand  gave 
up  the  Sultan's  son,  whom  he  held  a  prisoner,  and  made  a 
suitable  present  Sultan  Mahmiid  then  told  Ciwam-ul-Mullc 
that  Malik  Aiaz  was  commander  of  the  army,  and  as  he  stated 
that  lie  was  acting  under  the  directions  of  Sultan  Muzaffar, 
it  would  be  very  wrong  for  them  to  do  anything  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Sultan.  He  then  went  back  to  Mandii.  Al- 
though the  amirs  were  very  much  dissatisfied,  they  could  not 
do  anything.     Finally  Malik  Aiaz  marched  back  to  Gujarat. 

When  they  reached  Ahmad&b&d,  the  Sultan  was  very  cold 
to  Malik  Aiaz,  and  all  the  people  of  Gujarat  called  him 
"  coward."  The  Sultan  gave  out  that,  after  the  rains,  he 
would  himself  renew  the  campaign.  He  dismissed  Malik 
Aiaz  to  Sdrath,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  displeasure,  he  did 
not  give  the  Malik  the  usual  robe  of  honour  on  his  taking 
leave. 

The  Sultan  passed  the  rainy  season  at  Muhamad&b&d,  and 
at  its  termination,  in  the  year  u.  929  (a.d.  1533),  he  com- 
menced his  intended  expedition  against  the  Rana  and  marched 
to  Ahmadab&d.  There  the  son  of  the  Rana  brought  to  him 
the  elephants  and  tribute  agreed  upon,*  so  the  expedition  was 
given  up.  Shortly  after,  the  Sultan  went  on  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion to  Jhalawar,  and  after  enjoying  himself  for  a  while  he 
returned  to  Ahmadabad,  where  he  stayed  during  the  hot 
weather  and  the  rainy  season  in  ease  and  comfort.  Thence 
he  Bent  back  the  son  of  the  liana.  Iu  this  same  year  Malik 
Aiaz  died.  When  the  Sultan  was  informed  of  it  he  said,t  "  The 
life  of  Malik  Aiaz  has  come  to  its  close;  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  been  killed  fighting  against  the  Rana,  for  then 

*  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbui  "  and  Firiahtah  this  course  was  pursued 
by  the  Rans  in  accordance  with  seoret  advice  Bent  to  him  by  Malik  Aiiz  the 
previous  year,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  Kami's  eon  seems 
to  hare  advanced  as  for  aa  Morasah,  and  thence  to  have  announced  hia 
advent  to  the  Saltan. 

t  According  to  the  "Tab.  Altbari"  the  Saltan  grieved  much  for  the  loe* 
of  Malik  Aiiz. 
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he  would  have  been  a  martyr."  He  confirmed  the  maruab  of 
Afaz  to  his  eldest  son,  Is.hak,  and  when  he  called  fur  the 
treasure  of  Sorath,  Is,hak  sent  it  with  many  precious  stuffs. 

The  Sultan  proceeded,  by  way  of  Kapparbanj,  from  Ahmad- 
abad  to  Mahmudabad,  where  he  passed  the  rainy  season. 
Afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  h.  930  (a.d.  1524), 
he  went  out  to  Morasah  to  look  after  the  administration  of 
his  territories.*  He  entirely  rebuilt  and  refortified  the  fort  of 
Morasah.  When  the  hot  season  was  near  he  set  out  for  Ah- 
madabad.  On  the  way  his  chief  wife,  Bibi  Rani,  mother  of 
Prince  Sikandar  Khan,  died.  She  was  a  counsellor  of  right 
judgment  and  of  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lavished  a  mother's  care  on  all,  high  and  low.  She  was 
noted  in  her  day  for  the  singular  firmness  of  her  decisions. 
She  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Sultan's  mother, 
near  Qhatmandol,  where  the  Sultan  remained  three  days,  and 
then  returned  to  Ahmadabad ;  he  was  much  grieved  at  the 
death  of  the  Bibi,  and  was  so  affected  that  he  was  ill  for  some 
days.  When  he  recovered  he  went  to  Muham&dabad  and 
there  passed  the  rainy  season. 

About  this  time  'A'lam  Khan,+  son  of  Sultan  Bahldl,  who 

*  According  to  Firishtah  ihero  had  been  an  insurrection  in  those  parts, 
which  called  for  bis  intervention. 

t  'A'lam  Khan  appears  to  hare  bean  a  common  name  in  the  Lddi  tribe. 
Three  of  them  are  mentioned  in  this  history,  of  whom  the  'A'lam  Khin 
here  spoken  of  was  the  most  important.  He  may  be  called  'A'lam  Khan  (I.). 
He  was  a  son  of  Bahlcil  Lddi',  the  founder  of  the  Lddi  dynasty  of  Dehli,  brother 
to  Sikandar  Bahldl,  and  uncle  of  Ibrahim  Shah,  the  two  auccooding  kings. 
He  seems  to  have  shown  a  turbulent  disposition  in  his  brother  Sikandar's 
lifetime,  and  be  appears  to  have  been  more  or  leas  in  revolt  against  Ibra- 
him Shah,  when,  as  here  stated,  he  took  refnge  with  Muzaffar  Shah  at 
Gujarat.  His  attempt  against  his  brother,  here  mentioned,  having  failed, 
he  took  refuge  with  the  Umperor  Bihar  at  Kabul.  He  was  protected  and 
made  use  of  by  Bihar,  but,  making  a  somewhat  rash  advance  against  Dehli, 
in  which  he  exhibited  no  great  generalship,  he  was  defeated.  He  waa  at 
this  time  alienated  from  Babar,  and  did  not  fly  to  him,  but  took  refuge  in 
the  Lower  Himalaya  range.  'A'lam  Khan,  however,  again  joined  Babar,  and 
held  a  command  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Kanwah  against  Bans  Sanga, 
but  seems,  according  to  Badiidnf,  to  have  gone  into  rebellion  at  Jdnpur,  in 
937  a. u.  He  was  then  sent  by  Babar,  as  a  prisoner,  to  Badaltshan,  but 
escaped  thence,  and  fonnd  his  way  through  Biluchial.au  and  Siud  to  Gujarat, 
where  he  was  protected  by  Bahad&r  Shall.  His  son,  Tatar  Khan  Lddi,  who 
bad  previously  fled  to  Gujarat,  joined  him  here,  and  was  employed  by 
Bahadur  Shah  to  march,   on   Dehli,  to  create   a  diversion,   when    Humaiun 
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had  come  (to  Gnjara't)  in  the  reign  of  Saltan  Mahmud,  waited 
upon  the  Sultan,  and  stated  that  his  brother's  son,  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  had  killed  several  of  the  chief  nobles,  and  had  given 
dissatisfaction  to  the  army.  For  this  reason  many  soldiers 
and  nobles  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  were  disaffected,  and  had  sum- 
moned him  ('A'lam  Khan) ;  he,  therefore,  asked  the  Saltan's 
leave  to  depart  and  go  to  DehlT.  The  Sultan  furnished  him 
with  an  outfit  and  gave  him  bis  dismissal.  'A'lam  Khan 
went  to  Debit,  and  styled  himself  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din ;  but  he 
was  defeated  by  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  failed  in  his  pretension ; 
so  he  fled  to  Zahir-ud-din  B£bar,  at  Kabul,  and  gave  him  such 
information  as  led  to  his  invasion  of  Hindustan,  and  the  over- 
throw of  'A'lam  Khan's  own  family. 

In  the  year  h.  931  (a.i>.  1525),  Sultan  Muzaffar  went  from 
Muhamadahad  to  Ahuiadabad,  and  from  thence  towards 
Morasah  to  hunt.  He  returned  to  Ahmadabad  for  the  hot 
season.  At  this  time  Prince  Bahadar  Khan  represented  that 
the  jdgir  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  was  insufficient  for 
his  expenses,  and  be  hoped  that  he  might  receive  a  jdgir  not 
less  than  that  of  Sikandar  Khan.  The  Sultan  did  not  comply 
with  this  request,  and  Bahadar  Khan  being  aggrieved,  went  off 
in  the  month  of  Rajab  to  Dungarpur.  Rawal  U'di  Singh,* 
the  Rajab  of  that  place,  hastened  forth  to  meet  him,  and  paid 
him  every  civility.  After  remaining  there  some  days  the 
Prince  went  on  to  Chitar.     The  liana  was  very  respectful  to 

attacked  Gujarat.  The  failure  of  that  expedition  ii  da!;  recorded  in  the 
present  work.  After  this,  'A'lam  Khan,  as  be  is  called,  oontinnod  attached 
to  the  Gujarat  court,  bnt  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  distinguish  between  his 
actions  and  those  of  a  namesake  at  the  same  oonrt.  However,  it  is  certain 
tbat  be  attached  himself  to  Darin  Khan's  party  in  the  earl;  part  of  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  (III.),  and  was,  daring  Mahmud's  first  term  of 
independent  power,  ornell;  and  wantonly  pnt  to  death  by  that  sovereign,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  favourite  Jarjf. 

t  EAwal  U'di  Singh,  here  called  Rajah,  of  Dungarpur,  is  called  in  the 
"  Tabakit-i-Akbarf  "  "  Bijab  of  Pal."  Pal  seems  to  hare  been  used  in  those 
days  as  a  kind  of  general  name  given  to  a  congeries  of  petty  hill  states, 
of  which  the  rulers  were  Hindus,  and  probably  all,  or  nearly  all,  Rajputs. 
They  seem  to  have  included  Dungarpur,  Bfjanagar,  Banabalah,  and  others. 
The  name  of  Pal  occurs  pretty  frequently  in  this  work,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  alias  for  political  fugitives  from  Gujarat. 
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him,  and  showed  him  every  attention.  Events  then  occurred 
there  which  will  have  to  be  related  hereafter.  From  thence  the 
Prince  proceeded  to  Mewat.  Hasan  Khan  Mewati*  professed 
that  everything  he  possessed  was  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he 
himself  was  ready  to  serve  him  in  any  way  he  might  indicate ; 
but  the  Prince  would  not  accept  anything  from  him,  and  went 
on  his  way  to  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  just  at  the  time  when  that 
sovereign  was  confronting  His  Majesty  Zahir-ud-din  Babar 
Badshah  at  Panipat,  forty  k6»  from  Dehli. 

Sultan  Ibrahim  sent  for  Bahadar  Khan,  and  received  him 
with  great  consideration  and  honour.  One  day  a  party  of 
Moghals  made  several  of  Sultan  Ibrahim's  men  prisoners,  and 
were  carrying  them  off.  Bahadar  Khan,  with  a  party  of  his 
own  men,  pursued,  for  forty  kos,  and,  having  come  np  with 
them,  a  fight  ensued.  Several  of  the  Moghals  were  killed,  and 
Bahadar  Khan  returned  with  the  men  he  had  rescued.  When 
this  became  known,  the  people  of  Dehli  used  to  talk  much  in 
praise  of  Bahadar  Khan  ;  but  when  Sultan  Ibrahim  understood 
that  Bahadar  Khan  had  become  popular  among  the  people  of 
Dehli,  and  that  they  were  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  him,  he 
was  very  vexed  and  took  alarm,']'  and  became  cool  towards 
Bahadar  Khan,  and  appeared  to  wish  to  be  rid   of  him.     Ba- 

*  Hasan  Khan  Mewatf.  Firinbtah  says  (Briggs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58,  69)  that 
hi*  family  bad  been  renowned  in  Mewat  for  two  hundred  years.  He  was 
killed  by  a  musket -ball,  fighting  gallantly  against  Babar  at  the  battle  of 
Kanwah,  in  933  A.H.  The  "  Mnntekhab-nt-Tawarfkh "  says  ha  fell  by  a 
sword -'wound  in  the  face,  and  that  his  followers  threw  bis  body  into  a 
well.  It  describes  him  as  »S S~+iS  ji\i  kdtir  kalimah  gi,  "an  infidel  who 
repeats  the  oreed,"  evidently  considering  him  to  be  very  little  of  a  Maho- 
roedan.  His  capital  appears  to  have  been  at  Alwar.  Badsdnf  in  the 
"  Mnntakhab-ut-Taw&rfkh  "  says  that  after  his  death  be  was  personated  by 
a  pretender,  who  arose  in  010  1.H-,  and  again  in  965  a.h.,  and  sayB  that  Bairain 
Khan  said  that  he  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  tme  Hasan  Khan,  wbo  was 
a  man  of  royal  presence.  The  pretender  was  eventually  put  to  death  by  the 
M£watfs  themselves. 

t  Am  is  mentioned  further  on,  Bnltan  Ibrahim  bad  become  extremely  un- 
popular among  the  nobles  and  people  of  Dehli,  and  a  conspiracy  was  set  on 
foot  to  poison  him  and  to  raise  Bahadar  Khan  to  the  throne  of  Dehli  in 
his  place.  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  confirms  this  story,  which  is  in  itself  far 
from  improbable,  bnt  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  Bahadar  Khan 
was  privy  to  the  plot)  indeed,  the  notion  he  took  seems  to  negative  this  idea. 
Firisbtah  generally  corroborates  the  story. 
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hadar  Khan  perceiving  this,  departed  from  him,  and  went  to 
Jonpdr.  The  inhabitants  and  nobles  of  Jonpur  were  very  dis- 
satisfied with  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  had  sent  a  message  secretly 
to  Bahadar  Khan,  inviting  him  to  come  there,  and  promising 
to  obey  and  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Prince 
Bahadar  Khan  accordingly  was  about  to  go  there,  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Sultan  Muzaffar,  and  went 
off  to  Gujarat. 

When  Sultan  Muzaffar  heard  that  Prince  Bahadar  had  gone 
away,  offended,  towards  Bagar,  he  directed  his  wazir,  Khuda- 
wand  Khan,  to  draw  up  a  document  consenting  to  the  Prince's 
request,  and  giving  to  him  the  increase  oijdgir  he  desired,  and 
ordered  him  to  send  the  document  to  the  Prince,  so  tbat  he 
might  return.  Khudawand  Khan  informed  the  Saltan  that 
the  Prince  had  gone  on  to  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lcdi,  of  Dehli,  who 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  manners  and  character.  On 
hearing  this  account  the  Sultan  was  exceedingly  vexed,*  and 
gave  expression  to  his  regret.  Shortly  after  this  he  left  Ah- 
mad&bad,  and  went  to  Muhamadabad.  This  is,  at  least,  the 
account  which  is  given  by  the  writer  of  the  "  Tarikh-i- Bahadar 
Shahi " ;  the  story  current  in  Gujarat  will  be  related  presently. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  scarcity  of  rain,  which  caused  great 
disturbance  and  complaints  among  the  people.  Sultan  Mu- 
saffar  lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer  to  God  and  said,  "  O  Lord, 
if  for  any  faults  of  mine  my  people  are  afflicted,  take  me  from 
this  world,  and  leave  my  people  unharmed,  and  relieve  them 
from  this  drought."  For  the  Sultan  was  tender-hearted,  and 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  Moreover, 
since  the  prayers  of  a  Sultan  are  entitled  to  acceptance,  so  the 
arrow  of  his  prayers  reached  its  mark,  and  the  rain  of  mercy 
fell  from  the  heavens  ;  but  the  Sultan's  health  began  to  break 
up,  bis  appetite  failed.    One  day  he  was  listening  to  the  com- 

*  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbarf"  he  distinctly  stated  as  his  reason 
that  he  was  afraid  lest  Bahadar  Khan,  by  fighting  against  the  Moghala, 
might  involve  the  country  of  Gujarat  in  hostilities  with  the  latter  people. 
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mentary  of  the  reader  of  the  Kuran,  and  observed  :  "  I  read 
more  of  the  Kuran  now,  in  the  days  of  my  sovereignty,  than 
I  did  before  I  came  to  the  throne.  This  morning  I  hare 
heard  half  of  the  reader's  commentary.  I  trust  to  hear  the 
other  half  in  heaven."  All  those  present  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  might  live  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  yean,  but  he 
said,  "  No  doubt  men  wish  their  lord  to  live  long,  and  men 
themselves  love  this  life ;  but  I  daily  find  myself  getting  worse, 
and  my  limbs  are  losing  their  power." 

At  last  the  Sultan  felt  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  ever 
get  better,  and  while  still  sick,  in  the  year  h.  932  (a.d.  1526), 
he  left  Muhamadabad  and  went  to  Barodah,  otherwise  called 
Daulatabad,  to  take  farewell  of  the  place  where  he  resided  in 
his  early  life.  After  staying  there  a  few  days  he  went  to 
Ahmadabad,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  hie  father,  and  from  thence 
to  the  palace  of  Ghatmandol.  He  grew  weaker  day  by  day, 
and  for  a  month  he  had  no  inclination  for  food ;  but  he  one 
day  went  into  the  palaces  within  the  city,  and  directed 
Khuzau  Khan,  one  of  his  intimate  companions,  to  distribute 
charity,  saying :  "  Khiizan  Khan,  I  have  accumulated  much 
wealth,  for  which  I  must  account  hereafter;  wherefore,  then, 
should  I  increase  the  account  ?  "  It  was  plain  that  his  end 
was  near.  Eventually,  when  men  altogether  despaired  of  the 
Sultan's  recovery,  Prince  Latif  Khan,  knowing  that  his  brother 
Sikandar  was  the  heir-apparent,  was  afraid  that  Sikandar  would 
not  suffer  him  to  live.  So  on  the  1st  Jumadi-ul-awal  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Barodah.  Some  say  that  the 
Sultan  gave  him  a  hint  to  do  so.  On  the  2nd  of  the  month, 
after  morning  prayer,  the  Sultan  sent  for  Sikandar  Khan, 
and  gave  him  salutary  counsel  as  to  the  government  of  the 
State.  He  added  i  "  Do  not  injure  your  brothers,  and  do  not 
any  harm  to  your  nobles  upon  suspicion,  or  evil  will  come  upon 
the  State."  Sikandar  wept,  and  the  Sult&n  bade  him  farewell, 
telling  him  to  go  home  and  come  back  again. 

The  Sultan  then  went  in  a  litter  to  the  elephant-house  and 
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the  stables.  He  said,  "  I  have  taken  leave  of  everyone  else ; 
to-day  is  Friday,  and  I  will  now  say  farewell  to  all  my  house- 
hold, and  ask  their  forgiveness."  He  accordingly  asked  the 
people  of  his  offices  for  their  forgiveness,  and  all,  with  heart 
and  tongue  and  tearful  eyes,  expressed  that  forgiveness.  After 
this  he  went  into  his  sleeping-room,  and  ordered  his  atten- 
dants to  remove  his  bed  from  off  a  couch  which  had  belonged 
to  his  predecessors,  and  to  place  it  on  another;  "for  this,'' 
said  he,  "  belongs  to  my  successor."  When  this  was  done,  he 
heard  the  voioe  of  the  crier  uttering  the  Sabbath  summons  to 
prayer.  He  said,  "  I  have  not  strength  to  go  to  the  mosjid 
myself  " ;  but  he  sent  several  of  his  attendants.  After  a  short 
time  he  made  bis  ablution,  and  said  the  prayers  ;  then  he  put 
up  humble  and  earnest  supplication  for  pardon.  After  that  he 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  couch,  repeated  the  confession  of 
faith  three  times,  and  rendered  np  his  soul  to  heaven,  leaving 
behind  him  a  good  and  righteous  name.  He  was  buried  in 
the  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  over  against  the  tomb  of 
the  holy  Shekh  Ahmad  Khattu.  This  happened  on  the  2nd 
Jum&di-ul-akhir,  h.  932  (a.d.  1526).  He  had  reigned  fourteen 
years  and  nine  months.  It  is  said  in  Gujarat  that  no  one  of 
its  kings  excelled  Muzaffar  in  understanding  and  learning  and 
wisdom. 

It  is  related  that  once,  on  the  night  called  the  Night  of 
Power*  (27th  Ramazan),  Sultan  Mahmud  was  conversing  with 
holy  and  learned  men,  who  were  repeating  stories  and  verses, 
when  a  certain  wise  man  said,  "In  the  Day  of  Judgment 
the  sun  shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  shall  burn  up  with  its 
rays  all  the  disobedient.!     In  that  day  he  who  can  repeat  the 

•  "  The  Night  of  Power,"  Shab-i-Kodr  or  Lailat-ul-Kadr.  It  is  said  that  on 
this  night  all  the  vegetable  creation  bow  in  adoration  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  waters  of  tbe  ocean  become  sweet  ("  Qinoon-i- Islam,"  p.  258,  2nd  ed.). 
MnhamadanH  are  supposed  to  sit  up  the  whole  night,  engaged  in  religions 
exercises ;  and  on  those  who  thus  sit  np  the  angels  are  said  to  shower 
down  hourly  blessings  till  the  morning. 

t  "  The  Sun  of  the  Resurrection."  The  son  of  the  BeBurreotion  is  de- 
clared by  the  Kurin  (ohap.  Iiit.)  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  moon,  and 
tradition  declares  tbe;  both  shall  rise  in  the  west.    That  it  shall  born  np 
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KurS.n  by  heart  shall,  with  seven  generations  of  his  ancestors, 
find  shelter  with  the  Prophet  of  God,  nor  shall  any  harm 
happen  to  them,  by  reason  of  the  words  which  he  keeps  en- 
closed in  his  breast."*  The  Sultan  sighed  sadly,  and  said, 
"  None  of  my  sons  has  been  trained  to  this  holy  work,  so  that 
I  might  hope  for  this  blessing." 

Sultan  Muzaffar  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  heard 
what  Sultan  Mahmiid  said.  A  few  days  later  he  took  leave  and 
came  to  Barodah,  which  he  held  injdgir,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  learning  the  Kuran  and  repeating  it  by  heart.  Indeed,  by 
his  excessive  reading,  and  by  sitting  up  late  at  night,  a  weak- 
ness in  hie  eyes  was  produced.  His  friends  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  recommended  him  to  lay  aside  his  work  for  a 
few  days ;  but  Khalil  Khan  said,  "  Even  if  it  be  the  case  that 
my  reading  and  watching  make  my  eyes  red,  that  redness  shall 
be  to  my  advantage  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next."  He 
laboured  so  hard  that,  in  the  space  of  a  year  and  some 
months,  he  could  repeat  the  entire  Kurau  by  heart.  In  the 
month  of  Ramaz&n  he  went  to  the  Sult&n,  aud  said  that  if  the 
Sult&n  wished  he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  whole  Kurau  to  him 
by  heart.  The  Sultim  was  delighted  beyond  all  expression, 
and  a  little  later  on  asked  the  Prince  why  he  had  learned  to 
do  this.  He  then  recalled  to  the  Sultan  his  exclamation  in 
the  assembly  that  night,  and  said  he  had  then  made  up  his 
mind  to  learn  the  Kiir&n  by  heart.  The  Sultan  took  him  on 
one  side  aud  kissed  his  eyes  and  face,  and  praised  and  blessed 
him.  It  is  related  that  after  the  Prince  had  finished  his  re- 
petition in  that  month  of  Itamazan,  the  Sultan  said,  "  How  can 
I  sufficiently  thank  and  reward  Khalil  Khan,  who  has  thus 
rescued  me  and  my  ancestors  from  the  flames  of  the  Sun  of  the 


the  disobedient  does  Dot  seem  to  be  specifically  foretold  by  the  Koran  itself, 
but  the  tradition  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  that  work.  It  is  held  that  the  sun  will,  on  this  day,  be  but  a 
mile  above  the  earth. 

*  This  story  appears   to  be   wholly    traditional,  nor  is  it  clear  on  what 
authority  it  is  founded. 
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Resurrection?  The  only  thing  I  have  to  give  is  my  kingdom, 
and  that  I  will  give  to  him  in  my  lifetime :  may  it  be  a  bless- 
ing to  him  1 "  On  this  he  descended  from  his  throne  and 
placed  Khalil  Khan  on  it,  and  himself  sat  down  on  another. 
The  nest  morning  he  invited  all  the  mulldt,  wazirs,  nobles, 
and  troops  to  a  feast  -such  a  feast,  men  say,  as  no  king  ever 
gave  before;  and  after  the  feast  was  over,  he  informed  all 
the  guests  of  what  bad  passed  on  the  previous  night — as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  kingdom  to  MuzafFar,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
Kuran — and  they  all  burst  out  into  praises  of  the  Sultan  and 
of  the  Prince. 

Another  story  is  that  the  Sultan  had  a  horse  unsurpassed,  in 
his  days,  for  beauty  and  swiftness.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Sultan's  own  special  riding.  This  horse  was  one  day  seized 
with  gripes,  and  after  they  had  given  it  all  kinds  of  drugs 
without  advantage,  somebody  said  that  if  they  gave  it  pure 
spirits  *  this  would  effect  a  cure.  They  did  so,  and  the  horse 
got  well.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  made  his  report  to  the 
Sultan  saying :  "  To-day,  such-and-such  horse  had  gripes  ; 
medicines  were  of  no  use,  so  at  last  we  gave  pure  spirits,  and 
the  horse  got  well  at  once."  The  Sultan  bit  the  finger  of 
sorrow  with  the  teeth  of  regret,  but  he  never  rode  that  horse 
again. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sultan,  both  during  his  reign  and 
before  it,  would  never  taste  anything  intoxicating.  One  day 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk  Sarang  begged  him  to  take  something  of  the 
kind.  He  replied :  "  Ah,  no  !  Once,  in  my  childhood,  when 
I  was  about  five  or  six  years  old,  my  foot  slipped  on  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground 
and  was  very  much  hurt  and  bruised.  On  this  Hans  Bai,  my 
grandmother,!  wbo  had  charge  of  my  bringing  up,  gave  me 

•  To  give  spirits  to  a  hone  goffering  from  gripeB  in  a  very  nsnal  practioe 
in  Indian  farriery,  and  in  certain  cases  seems  to  be  useful.  \Cf.  "The 
Griffin's  Aide-de-camp,"  a  veterinary  work  much  Talaed  in  India,  p.  164, 
3rd  od.  (of  I860).] 

t  Bee  onto,  p.  239. 
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three  cups  of  wine.*  I  became  exceedingly  sick,  and  came 
near  to  death.  Hans  Bai  saw  in  a  dream  a  man  who  said  to 
her,  '  You  gave  Khalfl  Khan  wine  ? '  She  answered,  '  Yes.' 
The  man  then  said,  '  Repent,  and  never  again  let  wine  touch 
bis  lips,  in  order  that  he  maj  now  recover.'  She  said,  fI 
repent.'  And  then  she  started!  and  awoke ;  and  inquired,  and 
found  that  I  was  better.  I  remember  that  I  tasted  wine 
then,  but  the  Lord  Almightly  has,  since  then,  preserved  me 
from  Buch  polluted  things."  It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  would 
not  mention  the  name  of  intoxicating  drugs,  and,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  speak  of  them,  he  used  to  call  them  by  the  name  of 
"  pill,"  so  that  to  this  day  the  people  of  Gujarat  call  ma'jun 
"pill." 

The  Saltan  never  omitted  any  devotional  rite,  and  always 
performed  his  ablutions  before  doing  anything,  following  in 
all  things  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  of  God.  He  always, 
moreover,  had  death  in  his  mind,  and  thought  of  it  with  au 
anxious  heart  aud  tearful  eyes.  He  was  full  of  respect  and 
kindness  for  the  'Ulema,  but  did  not  consort  with  darwe'shes ; 
indeed,  he  thought  them  a  useless  set,  because  they  were  ap- 
parently rivals  of  the  'Ulema.J  When,  however,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  holy  Shekh  Jiu,  the  son  of  Said  Burhan- 
ud-din,  surnamed  Kutb-ul-'A'lam,  he  became,  by  intercourse 
with  him,  of  a  different  mind,  and  used  to  listen  to  their 
teachings  and  to  frequent  their  company,  and  was  illumined 
by  their  wisdom. 

Many  anecdotes  of  the  Sultan's  excellence  are  current  among 
the  people  of  Gujar&t.  The  following  are  some  of  them. 
Malik  Allahiah,§  entitled  Hazbar-ul-Mulk,  one  of  the  Sultan's 


*  See  what  is  said  ante,  p.  69  aud  note,  as  to 
t  Lit.  "  Her  foot  slipped,"  the  well-known  a 

J  Other  MSB.,  "  because  the  'TTlemi  imputed  to  them  that  thej  were 
Sufis." 

§  This  story,  though  seuseleis  in  itself,  is  merely  given  as  a  sample 
of   the   spirit   in  which  the   book  is   written,   and   of  the    i 
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associates,  had  no  son,  and  was  greatly  grieved  at  this  circum- 
stance, so  that  he  desired  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Makkah 
to  pray  for  a  son ;  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  waited  on  the 
Sultan,  and  begged  for  leave  for  that  purpose.  The  Sultan 
desired  him  to  wait,  Baying  that  the  Lord  might  yet  give  him 
a  son.  The  Malik  waited  accordingly.  The  Sultan  fasted,  and 
the  next  morning,  after  the  prayers  which  he  said  on  awaking, 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  the  Creator,  and  prayed  that  Malik 
Allahiah  might  have  a  son.  On  Friday  night  of  that  same 
week  he  saw  the  Holy  Prophet  in  a  dream,  who  told  him  that 
Malik  Allahiah  should  have  two  sons,  but  that,  for  this  object, 
he  must  marry  another  wife.  The  Sultan,  on  hearing  this, 
awoke  in  great  delight,  and,  after  performing  the  morning 
ablutions,  returned  repeated  thanks  to  God.  He  then  selected 
a  girl  out  of  his  household,  a.  Rajputni  by  birth  and  very  pretty, 
and  took  her  with  him  to  Malik  Allahiab's  house,  and  gave  her 
to  him  in  marriage,  telling  him  that  he  would  have  two  sons 
by  her.  Eventually  a  son  was  born,  and  the  Sultan  went 
to  congratulate  the  Malik,  and  called  the  ozdn  in  the 
child's  ear,*  who  was  named  Lutf-ullah.t  Said  Mahmud, 
son  of  Said  Jalal  Manowar-ul-M  nlk,  nsed  to  say  that  he  knew 
the  boy  in  the  reign  of  Ahmad  II.,  and  that  be  then  had  the 
title  of  Hazbar-ul-Mulk.  Another  son  was  subsequently  born, 
who  also  eventually  gained  a  title. 

The  Sultan  had  a  strong  love  for  the  Prophet,  and  on  his 
birthday  always  made  a  great  feast  in  honour  of  his  pure 
spirit,  when  he  himself  would  pour  water  on  the  heads  of  the 
Saids  and  'Ulema,  all  of  whom  he  used  to  invite.  And  when 
they  took  leave  he  used  to  give  to  each  money,  clothes,  and 
costly  stuffs  sufficient  to  last  him  for  a  year. 

*  The  Unhamadan  custom  is  that,  as  soon  as  a  new-born  baby  is  wrapped 
in  its  swaddling  clothes  for  the  first  time,  it  is  curried  oat  bj  tbe  midwife 
to  the  male  relatives  and  friends  assembled  on  the  occasion;  then  the 
azdn,  or  snmmonB  to  prayer,  is  uttered  alond  in  his  right  ear  and  the 
□reed  in  his  left.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  Khalib,  or  preacher,  or  any  other 
person  present.   ("  Qanoon-i- Islam,"  p.  6,  2nd  ed.) 

t  As  to  naming  children,  see  "  Qi'iooii-i-lalam,"  pp.  7-21  (2nd  ed.), 
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One  day  when  he  was  reading  the  Kurfin  and  came  upon  a 
text  regarding  the  Day  of  Resurrection,  he  involuntarily  burst 
into  tears,  and  said,  "  Oh,  what  will  my  condition  be  in  that 
day?  "  MiS.u  Shekh  Jiu,  who  was  an  intimate  companion  of 
the  Sultan,  said,  "  I  can  tell  I  You  have  committed  no  great 
crime ;  your  acts  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  ordered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  devotion  and  obedience  which  you  owe  to 
God.  The  people  of  the  Lord  are  satisfied  with,  and  grateful 
to  you  j  that  day  will  exalt  you  to  honour."  The  Sultan  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  said,  "  There  is  a  heavy  load  on  my 
shoulders,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  weep.'1 

Said  Jalal  Bukhari  Man6war-ul-Mulk  used  to  say :  "  I  was 
four  years  old  when  my  father,  Said  Muhamad,  was  slain  in 
battle.  On  the  third  day  after  his  death,  Asad-ul-Mulk, 
whose  name  was  Shekh  Jiu  Tamfm,  one  of  the  Sultan's  great 
nobles,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  into  the  Sultan's 
presence,  recounting  the  facta  of  my  father's  death.  The 
Sultan  called  me  up  and  stroked  my  head  and  face,  saying, 
'  This  boy  shall  always  be  well  off  I '  From  that  day  till  I  waa 
ten  years  old  I  was  continually  about  the  Sultan,  and  never 
once  saw  the  Sultan  angry  with  anyone,  or  do  anything  unkind. 
The  Sultan  did  not  like  Kiwam-ul-Mulk,  for  he  did  not  show 
him  the  respect  due  by  a  servant  to  his  master;  but  because 
he  had  been  an  intimate  associate  of  the  late  Sultan  he 
always  showed  him  the  greatest  consideration.  After  Sultan 
Mah  mud's  death  he  was  made  dbddr  ;  and  in  the  Ramaxan, 
when  the  time  for  eating  arrived,  he  used  to  bring  water,  and 
the  Sultan  used  to  receive  it  at  his  hands,  but  while  doing 
so  used  to  recite  various  texts  and  prayers  as  antidotes ;  still, 
out  of  kindness,  would  not  relieve  him  of  this  duty.  At  last 
the  Malik  himself  became  aware  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
said  to  the  Sultan,  "  Your  slave  is  old,  and  cannot  perform  the 
duties  of  dbddr."  The  Sultan  replied:  "If  you  cannot,  who 
can?"  The  Malik  answered:  "My  cousin.  I  was  dbddr  to 
his  late  Majesty  when  he  was  yet  a  prince;  my  cousin  can 
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perform  the  duty:  may  it  be  entrusted  to  him  as  my 
deputy."* 

During  his  entire  life  the  Sultan  never  displeased  any  of  his 
attendants,  or  used  opprobrious  names  to  anyone,  but  always 
spoke  with  propriety ;  nor  was  anyone  ever  offended  with  him, 
on  any  account.}  He  used  to  aay,  " If  I  were  left  alone  in  a 
solitary  place,  no  one  would  do  me  any  harm,  for  I  have  never 
done,  nor  am  I  doing,  harm  to  anyone." 

One  day  the  Sult&n  took  a  bath  before  prayers.  The  water- 
carriers:}:  used  to  pour  water  over  him,  and,  after  bathing  his 
body,  he  used  to  call  for  water  to  be  poured  over  his  face  and 
hands.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  a 
musk-rat  fell  into  the  boiler,  and  was  boiled  down,  flesh,  in- 
testines, bones,  and  all.  The  water-carriers  being  unaware  of 
this,  some  of  them  took  some  water  thence  in  a  jar,  and 
poured  it  over  the  SultaVs  face  and  hands,  with  all  the  intes- 
tines, skin,  and  flesh  of  the  musk  rat.  The  Sult&n  started  aside, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  the  bath  again,  dashed  water  over 
his  face  with  bis  own  hands.  He  then  came  oat  of  the  bath 
and  went  to  prayers.  After  prayers  he  sent  for  the  water- 
carriers,  who  came  to  him  despairing  of  life.  The  Sultan  asked 
how  many  men  were  employed  on  this  duty.  They  replied, 
"  One  hundred,*'  ,  He  said  again,  "  Cannot  thiB  hundred  do 
the  work  of  one  man  properly  ?  I  am  an  old  man,  and  can 
pardon  the  offender ;  but  my  sons  are  young — how  will  yon 
satisfy  them  ?  Yon  came  to  me  in  fear  of  your  lives ;  how  do 
yon  think  it  will  be  with  my  sons  if  you  wait  on  them  after 
this  fashion  ?  Will  your  lives  be  safe  with  them,  you  miserable 
men,  if  you  are  equally  careless  with  them  ?  I  have  said  this 
to   you  that  you  may   mend   your   behaviour."      Ultimately, 

•  The  teit  of  this  story  varies  greatly  j  the  version  here  given  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  which  seems  to  yield  sense. 

t  See  p.  291. 

t  The  word  is  ajt&b-chi.  The  business  of  these  men  was  to  prepare  the 
water  for  baths  and  for  ablations,  whether  hot  or  cold.  "  Jonhar,"  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  "  Tttzkirat-ol-Waki'»t,"  was  dftdb-cM  to  the  Emperor 
Hnmaiiln, 
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daring  the  reign  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  the  son  of  Sultan  Mu- 
zaffar,  these  very  same  water-bearers  poured  some  water  a  little 
too  hot  on  the  Sultan's  hands,  and  he  ordered  boiling  water 
to  be  poured  on  the  tenderest  parts  of  their  bodies,  so  that  they 
died  upon  the  spot.* 

Said  Jalal-ud-din  Bukbari  told  me  that  the  Sultan  used 
every  day  to  write  out  in  a  formal  hand  t  a  passage  of  the 
Kuran,  and  when  the  volume  was  finished,  he  used  to  send  it 
either  to  Makkah  or  to  Madinah,  for  the  use  of  persons  who 
publicly  recited  the  Kuran.  One  day,  when  he  was  employed 
on  this  work,  he  had  just  finished  a  page  very  neatly,  and,  being 
much  pleased,  exclaimed,  "  I  hare  written  this  page  particu- 
larly well,"  The  bystanders  crowded  round  to  look.  One 
Latif-ul-Mulk,  Burnamed  Soundha,  who  was  on  guard  behind 
the  Sultan  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  stupefied  with  opium,  and 
let  his  sword  fall  on  the  Sultan's  wrist,  and  knocked  the  pen 
out  of  his  hand,  which,  falling  on  the  page,  blotted  it  in  several 
places.  The  rest  of  those  present  hustled  Soundha  out  of 
the  room.  The  Sultan  said  nothing,  but  took  out  his  pen- 
knife and  erased  the  blots,  rubbing  some  whitening  over  them, 
and  drew  a  circle  round  them,  and  began  to  write  again. 
When  he  had  finished  the  passage  he  placed  his  pen  in  the 
pen-case,  and  said,  "  Where  is  that  Kand  ? "  for  in  Hindi 
hand  means  "  a  bad  smell,"  J  while  soundha  means  "  a  sweet 
odour."§  Shekh  Jiu  Asad-ul-Mulk,  taking  advantage  of  this 
favourable  opening,  said,  "  Your  Majesty,  he  stands  outside  in 
great  grief,  and  desires  to  say  that  he  has  committed  a  grievous 
offence,  and  that  the  Sultan  may  cut  off  his  hands,  or  cast  him 
under  the  feet  of  an  elephant."  The  Sultan  remarked :  "  What 

*  The  text  is  hare  necessarily  paraphrased. 

t  Natkh.  Firishtah  nays  not  only  that  the  Saltan  was  himself  a  beautiful 
writer  (an  accomplishment  very  highly  valued  throughout  the  East),  bnt 
that  he  was  a  great  patron  of  those  who  wrote  well,  and  mentions  specially 
one  Mulla  Mahmud  Siaush,  who  came  from  Shiraz  to  Gujarat,  and  was 
received  with  much  honour. 

I  Lit.  "  garlic." 

§  Somdhd  is  the  Gujarat!  word  for  a  sweet  scent. 
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good  will  it  be  to  cut  off  bis  hands,  or  to  cast  him  before  an 
elephant? — only  don't  let  him  come  before  me  again."  Shekh 
Jul  said,  "  It  will  be  hard  for  him  to  be  banished  from  your 
presence:  where  else  can  he  go?"  The  Sultan  said,  "  Very 
well ;  only  don't  let  him  eat  '  pill '  again,  or  get  intoxicated." 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  very  same  darbdr  the  Shekh  Jiu 
brought  the  man  in  again;  he  fell  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  was 
forgiven,  and  took  up  his  sword  and  stood  sentry  behind  the 
King  again. 

Shekh  Jalal-ud-din  also  used  to  say  that  among  the  water- 
carriers  there  was  a  sharp  and  lively  yonng  boy,  of  whom  the 
Sultan  used  to  ask  questions  occasionally,  and  to  get  sharp 
answers,  which  amused  him.  After  the  Sultan  had  bathed, 
and  his  body  was  rubbed  dry,  the  attendants  used  to  remove 
his  turban,  wipe  hia  head,  and  then  replace  the  turban.  The 
Sultan  would  then  loosen  two  or  three  folds  of  his  turban,  and 
twist  them  up  again.  The  boy,  one  day,  said :  "  Is  the  cloth 
of  your  turban  very  fine  ?  "  The  Sultan  said,  "  Not  particu- 
larly so,  twenty  of  my  servants  wear  finer;  but  you  ought  not 
to  make  impertinent  remarks."  The  boy  said,  "  If  one  is  not 
to  make  impertinent  remarks  the  Sultan  will  not  look  well,  for 
his  waist-cloth  and  turban  are  like  those  of  Mullas  and 
Borahs."  Asad-ul-Mulk  slapped  the  boy's  face,  and  he  began 
to  cry.  The  Sultan  said,  "  Why  do  you  strike  him  ?  He  is 
only  a  little  boy,  and  talks  as  he  hears  his  father  and  mother 
speak.  I  do  not  mind  his  comparing  my  turban  to  those  of 
Mullas,  but  I  don't  like  it  to  be  said  that  it  resembles  those 
of  B6rahs,  for  they  are  heretics.''* 

One  day  a  spirit-seller  gave  a  petition  into  the  Sultan's 
hand.  He  had  on  an  iron  ring,  and  in  withdrawing  his  hand 
he  tore  the  Saltan's  sleeve.    When  the  Sultan  discovered  that 

*  The  only  object  of  inserting  this  story  is  the  mention  of  the  Borahs 
and  the  position  they  than  held  among  orthodox  Mnhamadana.  For  further 
account  of  this  peculiar  class  see  "  Has  Mils,"  pp.  843-4,  note.  They  ere  of 
Hindu  origin,  and  probably  adhered  to  Hindi  beliefs  and  practices  to  some 
extent* 
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he  was  a  spirit-seller  he  called  for  water,  and  washed  his  hands, 
and  ordered  that  for  the  future  all  petitions  should  be  given  to 
one  of  his  attendants,  or  be  placed  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and 
should  not  he  given  direct  into  the  Sultan's  hands*  The 
Sultan  was  wise  and  prudent,  and  therefore  refrained  from  ex- 
travagance. Some  covetous,  evil  persons  have,  for  this  reason, 
stigmatized  him  as  parsimonious.  But  how  can  the  Sultan  be 
deemed  parsimonious  when  he  gave  to  Mahmiid  Khilji  the 
entire  land  of  Malwab,  with  all  its  treasures,  which  be  bad  won 
from  Medini  Ra6  with  so  much  labour,  as  has  been  above  re- 
lated ?  Unquestionably,  other  kings,  such  aa  Sultan  Mahmiid 
and  Muhamad,  the  son  of  Muzaffar,  t  dispensed  money  more 
freely  than  Sultan  Muzaffar ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween giving  away  money  and  giving  away  kingdoms.  Never- 
theless, Sultan  Muzaffar  could  be  liberal  too,  but  under  proper 
circumstances.  Mubit-ul-Mulk,  a  eunuch  to  whom  Sultan 
Bahadar,  the  son  of  Muzaffar,  afterwards  gave  the  title  of  Khan 
Jehan,  was,  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  employed  as 
kolw&l  in  the  administration  of  tbe  city  of  Ahmadab&d.  He 
lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  it  ia  said  that  he  was  unequalled 
in  aptitude  for  his  duties ;  he  could  recognise  a  thief  at  once 
by  his  appearance.  Once,  going  through  the  b&z&r,  he  saw  a 
man  Bitting  down;  he  stopped,  and  said  to  an  executioner  who 
accompanied  him,  called  Jiwan,  "  Jiwan,  seize  that  man." 
The  bystanders  were  astonished,  for  the  man  had  done  nothing 
wrong,  and  they  could  not  see  the  reason  of  the  order ;  but 
when  they  seized  and  searched  the  man  they  found  in  his 
turban  a  number  of  keys  for  horse-chains,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  man  was  the  principal  horse  stealer  in  the  city.  Khan 
Jehan  attained  to  such  reputation  that  through  four  genera- 
tions of  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat  he  retained  his  lands  and 
allowances  undiminished,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
was  never  removed  or  suspended.  Indeed,  every  King  gave 
him  promotion  and  additional  allowances. 

*  Lest  they  should  pollute  them.  (    i.e.  Muhamad  I. 
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Once  on  a  time  this  Khan  Jebfin  determined  to  make  an 
inquiry  as  to  persons  who  were  dead,  or  who  had  emigrated.* 
On  inquiry  he  found  that,  though  there  were  many  of  the 
former,  there  was  not  one  of  the  latter ;  for  in  those  days 
Gujarat  was  a  country  so  full  of  elegancies  and  delights  that  no 
foreigner  who  came  there  ever  left  it,  nor  did  any  native  of  the 
country  ever  settle  elsewhere.  On  examination,  he  collected 
the  arrears  of  the  allowances  of  those  who  were  dead,  which 
amounted  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  took  it  to  the  Sultan. 
He  asked  what  the  money  was,  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom 
it  belonged.  Muhit-ul-Mulk  replied  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Sultan,  and  the  reason  of  its  collection  was  that  since  the  days 
of  the  first  Sultan  of  the  dynasty,  Sultan  Muzaffar,  every  King 
had  been  granting  allowances  of  various  sorts,  and  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  inquiry  had  ever  been  made  as  to  those  of 
the  recipients  who  were  dead,  or  who  had  gone  away.  This 
had  now  been  done ;  the  overdrawn  allowances  of  those  who 
had  died  had  been  recovered,  and  were  represented  by  the  sum 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  got  violently 
angry,  and  grossly  abused  him,t  saying,  "  Everyone  who  is  dead 
has  cither  left  a  son  alive,  or  a  daughter,  or,  at  any  rate,  de- 
pendents and  servants.  I  tell  yon  you  have  done  very  wrong, 
and  if  yon  have  done  it  of  your  own  motion  you  have  done  very 
ill."  Afterwards  the  Sultan  said, "  Take  away  this  money,  and 
give  it  back  to  the  persons  from  whom  you  collected  it,  and 
beg  their  pardon."  And  eventually  he  issued  a  general  order 
to  all  administrating  officers  that,  for  the  future,  no  allowance 
should  be  resumed  on  the  death  of  its  recipient,  but  should  be 
divided  according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance. % 

*  Literally,  "  who  had  fled  "  (fardri). 

t  The  Sultan's  language  will  Dot  bear  reproduction,  and  does  not  quite 
consort  with  big  nsnal  propriety  of  expression,  as  previously  described. 

J  Thin  policy,  if  interpreted  in  its  litem.]  sense,  is  far  more  libera]  than  any- 
thing else  in  India,  and,  if  carried  to  its  fall  extent,  would  soon  become  im- 
practicable ;  but  more  than  one  monarch,  Hindu  and  Huhamadan,  professed 
to  follow  it.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  "  Sakontala,"  in  which  the  Sing  is 
made  to  enunciate  a  similar  decree. 
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A  fixed  sum  was  allotted  to  the  poor  of  Makkah  and  Ma- 
dinah,  and  these  were  regularly  remitted  every  year.  Every 
year,  also,  ships  were  provided,  free  of  cost,  for  those  who  were 
going  to  Makkah,  and  for  their  return ;  and  the  expenses  while 
on  board  were  likewise  defrayed  by  Government,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  spend  their  own  money  on  them- 
selves, but  should  be  in  a  position  to  dispense  it  all  in 
charity. 

The  Sultan  was  a  great  proficient  in  all  military  exercises. 
He  was  such  an  admirable  swordsman  that  he  would  take  the 
carcase  of  a  goat  in  his  left  hand,  and  cut  it  in  two  with  a  single 
blow  of  the  sword  in  his  right  hand.  The  Sultan*  used  to  go 
about  the  city  at  night,  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  people  generally,  and  into  the  acts  of  the  rich 
and  noble.  He  would  perambulate  all  the  lanes  and  corners 
of  the  city,  and  listen  to  everything  the  people  had  to  say,  and 
in  the  morning  he  used  to  issue  orders  for  punishment  or  com- 
pensation, as  the  case  might  be.  One  night  be  went  into  a 
masjid  and  found  a  man  weeping  bitterly.  He  asked  the  man 
what  was  the  matter,  and  the  latter  complained  that  every 
night  a  certain  debauched  fellow  used  to  force  his  way 
into  his  house,  and  that  he  could  not  keep  him  out,  nor 
had  he  anyone  to  whom  he  could  complain  or  who  would  re- 
dress him.  The  Sultan  told  him  that  he  would  not  eat  till  he 
had  slain  this  man,  and  told  him  to  show  the  way  to  his  house. 
That  night,  however,  and  the  next  also,  the  trespasser  did  not 
come.  The  third  night  the  Sultan  came  to  the  masjid,  and 
found  the  man  weeping  so  bitterly  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
Sultan's  arrival.  When  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  said,  "The  man 
has  come  to-night."  The  Sultan  said,  "  Let  us  go.  Shall  I 
kill  both,  or  the  adulterer  only?"    The  man  replied,  "The 

*  The  object  of  this  story,  which  is  one  in  snbstance  the  same  as  that  told 
of  many  other  Eastern  potentates,  is  to  illustrate  the  Sultan's  prowess  as  a 
swordsman  ;  but  in  its  outlines  it  may  very  likely  be  true.  It  is  qnite  in 
accordance  with  Eastern  ideas  of  jnatioe,  and  the  dilemma  of  the  owner  of 
the  hoose  in  the  end  is  very  naturally  described. 
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latter  only."  When  they  came  to  the  house  they  found  the 
man,  and  the  Sultan  exclaimed,  "  Yon  are  here  I  to-night  the 
retribution  for  your  acts  has  overtaken  yon  1 "  The  man  seized 
his  sword,  and,  in  anticipation  of  attack,  made  a  cut  at  the 
Sultan.  The  Sultan  parried  the  stroke,  and  with  a  return  blow 
cut  the  man  in  two.  Then  the  Sultan  felt  faint,  and  sat  down, 
asking  the  master  of  the  house  if  he  had  anything  to  eat  in  the 
house,  as  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  he  vowed  that  he  would 
not  eat  until  he  had  killed  the  man.  There  was  some  bread  of 
millet-flour,  which  the  man  gave  the  Sultan  to  eat.  The  owner 
of  the  house  then  said,  "  But  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  The 
kotw&l  will  come,  my  house  will  be  plundered.  I  shall  be  cast 
into  prison,  and  taken  before  the  Sultan."  The  Sultan 
answered,  "  I  can  remedy  this  also."  So  he  returned  to  his 
palace,  and  sent  for  the  kotw&l  at  once ;  and  when  the  latter 
came  he  told  him  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  house,  in  such  and 
such  a  quarter,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  neighbours, 
and  that  he  would  find  a  corpse  lying  there,  which  he  was  to 
bury  quietly  in  a  corner.    The  kotw&l  acted  accordingly. 

The  Sultan,  also,  was  a  capital  archer.  He  was  hunting 
once  in  the  province  of  Sorath,  and  in  galloping  after  a  deer  he 
got  separated  from  his  men,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  baud  of 
Rajput  marauders.  The  Sultan  attacked  them  with  his  arrows, 
kilting  several ;  thereat  took  to  flight.  Meanwhile,  his  fol- 
lowers came  up,  and  found  several  Rajputs  lying  dead,  all  killed 
by  arrow  wounds,  on  which  they  congratulated  the  Sultan  and 
loudly  praised  his  marksmanship.  The  Sultan,  also,  was  a  very 
skilful  wrestler,  so  that  not  even  leading  wrestlers  could  com- 
pete with  him,  and  he  could  put  any  wrestler  of  his  day  on  his 
back.  He  was  very  skilful,  also,  in  the  art  of  breaching  fortifi- 
cations ;  in  fact,  if  he  took  up  any  new  art,  it  always  appeared 
as  if  he  had  learned  it  before,  he  had  so  quick  an  intelligence ; 
moreover,  in  wit  and  repartee  he  had  no  equal  in  his  day.* 

*  Several  specimen*  of  tbe  Saltan's  wit  are  given,  bat  they  hardly  deserve 

repetition,  and  would  ecarcelj  be  reputed  witty  by  a  European  audience. 
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The  Sultan  was  also  acquainted  with  all  other  arts,  among 
them  with  music ;  he  was,  indeed,  a  very  accomplished  musician, 
and  was  a  most  accurate  player.  He  had  both  a  very  pleasant 
voice  and  could  perform  on  any  instrument  which  came  to 
hand — rnbab,  Barmandal,  or  any  other.*  Many  of  the  best 
living  musicians  took  service  with  the  King,  and  he  himself 
was  skilled  in  every  part  of  musical  science.  One  day  he  said, 
at  an  entertainment,  "  Is  there  any  singing-woman  now-a-days 
who  can  perform  a  awdng  sarasti  ?  "f  that  is  to  say,  who  could 
appear  in  character  as  SarnatiJ  (Sarasvati),  and  by  word  of 
mouth  describe  its  meaning.  "  The  Hindu  books  say,"  he  went 
on  to  remark,  "  that  the  best  poets,  the  sweetest  singers,  the 
most  skilful  musicians,  and  the  most  graceful  dancers  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  xwdng.  We  must  have,  therefore,  some- 
body who  is  endowed  with  all  these  accomplishments,  and  she 
ought,  also,  to  be  very  beautiful  both  in  face  and  person."  In 
reply,  the  persons  asked  said,  "  The  representation  of  a  sw&ng 
is  a  very  difficult  thing.  The  only  person  at  the  present  day 
who  is  capable  of  doing  what  you  want  is  Your  Majesty's 
dancing-girl,  Champa,  who  excels  in  such  things."  The  Sultan 
said ,  "  Then  let  her  do  it,"  and  desired  them  to  prepare  every- 

*  A  list  of  instruments  is  given,  except  the  rubdb,  which  whh  something 
between  a  guitar  and  a  banjo.  The  instruments  are  all  of  Hindu  origin 
apparent!  j. 

t  Sicdng  ia  the  ordinary  Hindu  term  far  a  dramatic  performance.  Of  the 
excellence  of  some  of  the  old  Sanskrit  dramas  nothing  need  be  said  here- 
Even  now,  dramatic  performances  of  sorts,  specially  those  which  are  comio 
and  satirical,  are  mnch  in  vogue  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  the  passion  of 
the  Burmese  for  them  is  well  known.  They  supply  a  sort  of  literature  of  the 
unlearned,  and  often  deal  with  current  events  in  a  satirical  or  melodramatic 


I  also  the 

patroness  of  music  and  the  arts.  No  knowledge  seems  to  Survive  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  particular  drama,  Sioang  SaTaati,  but,  from  tho  account  given,  it 
would  seem  to  have  comprised  specimens  of  the  varied  accomplishments  over 
which  the  goddess  presided.  The  hdnt,  or  rajhdmji,  is  a  quasi -fabulous  bird, 
of  great  prominence  in  Sanskrit  literature,  and  which  was  one  of  the  appa- 
nages of  the  goddess  Sarasvati.  One  of  its  qualities  was  the  capability  of 
separating  milk  from  water  when  the  two  were  mixed,  a  constantly  quoted 
emblem  of  the  separation  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  common  Indian  flamingo,  which  has  a  kind  of  straining  appa- 
ratus on  the  sides  of  its  beak,  is,  by  natives  of  the  present  day,  supposed  to 
"  it  the  true  nfghdn*. 
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thing  that  was  required  for  the  purpose.  They  said  they  had 
everything  that  was  wanted,  except  a  ham,  which  is  a  species 
of  water-fowl— for  the  play  turns  upon  this.  The  Sultan  de- 
sired them  to  summon  all  the  jewellers  in  the  city,  and  gave 
jewels  and  gold  to  make  the  hdns.  In  six  months  it  was  ready, 
and  then  the  Sultan  gave  an  entertainment.  Champa^  the 
dancing-girl,  came  in  in  a  guise  so  lovely  that  no  language  can 
describe  it.  First,  there  was  a  witty  dialogue,  interspersed 
with  poetry ;  then  a  musical  performance,  which  fairly  drove 
the  audience  wild  with  delight ;  and  dances  followed,  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  before,  and  everybody  was  agreed  that 
never  in  the  world  had  there  been  such  a  dramatical  per- 
formance. 

Historians  are  unanimous  that  MnzaSar  was  distinguished 
by  his  great  clemency.  He  carried  it,  however,  to  such  a 
length  that  criminals,  the  turbulent  and  rebellious,  lost  all  fear 
of  punishment,  and  took  to  highway  robbery  and  violence  with- 
out apprehension,  and  impure  libertines  shed  blood  even  within 
the  city  itself.  The  entire  administration  of  the  city  was  prac- 
tically in  the  bands  of  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  Sarang  and  Malik 
Eobi,  the  Brahman,*  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  Sultan's  orders, 
and  did  whatever  pleased  themselves,  whether  the  Sultan  liked 
it  or  not.  The  Sultan  would  not  extend  the  hand  of  punish- 
ment from  out  of  the  sleeve  of  patience,  or  draw  the  dagger  of 
vengeance  from  its  sheath ;  and  when  the  people  complained  to 
him  he  would  say,  "  You  must  pray,  and  I  also  will  pray,  to 
the  Almighty  to  put  an  end  to  oppression  and  the  oppressor.'' 
It  is  said  that  the  reason  of  his  forbearance  was  as  follows  : 
When  Sultan  Mahmud  died,  the  nobles  were  much  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  his  successor.  Some  of  them  said,  "  KhalO  Khan 
has  the  disposition  of  a  MulLa,  and  has  no  kingly  dignity ;  hie 
son,  BaMdar  Khan,  would  be  a  better  choice,  for  he  has  all  the 
qualities  befitting  the  royal  degree."     Still,  however,  some  of 

i  to  have  been  close 
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the  nobles  leaned  to  Khah'l  Khan,  and  Malik  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk 
Sarang  and  Malik  Kobi  said,  "The  Sultan,  during  his  life, 
himself  selected  Ehalil  Khan  as  his  successor.  For  our  parts, 
we  are  unable  to  acquiesce  in  setting  aside  his  decision." 
Everybody  agreed,  and  so  Khalfl  Khan  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  This  loyalty  of  theirs  was  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
all  their  misdoings,  as,  for  example,  when  the  infidel  Raoa 
came  down,  by  their  connivance,  on  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  This  was 
completely  proved  to  the  Sultan,  but  his  regard  for  these  men 
was  not  in  the  least  shaken.  At  last,  however,  a  matter 
occurred,  as  will  be  now  related.  Malik  K6bi  was  very  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  especially  of  giving  entertainments.  He  collected 
a  great  number  of  dancing-girls,  and  on  every  occasion  of  an 
entertainment  roses  were  brought  in  heaps  to  his  house,  so  that 
if  anyone  else  wanted  roses  on  such  days  none  were  to  be  had 
in  the  bazars.  Among  his  dancing-girls  was  one  called  Dhasii, 
of  great  beauty.  It  so  happened  that  a  young  man,  named 
Ahmad  Khan,  of  the  Tah  tribe,  a  connection  of  the  Sultan's,* 
fell  in  love  with  her  before  he  had  seen  her,  and  on  one  of  these 
festival  nights  disguised  himself  as  a  torch -bearer,  f  but  was 
detected,  seized,  and  beaten  till  he  was  nearly  at  the  last  gasp. 
The  Malik  then  got  frightened,  and  pretended  not  to  have  re- 
cognised Ahmad  Khan,  and  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  him, 
professing  that  he  was  quite  unaware  who  he  was,  and  that  if 
he  wished  to  be  present  at  the  entertainment  he  should  have 
let  him  know,  and  in  such  case  he  would  have  been  most  happy 
to  invite  him.  Then  he  called  for  his  own  pdlkt,  and,  placing 
Ahmad  Khan  in  it,  sent  him  home.  The  next  day  Ahmad 
Khan  died  of  the  heating.  The  Sultan  was  told,  and  was  ex- 
tremely grieved.  The  relatives  of  Ahmad  Khan  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  offender.  The  Sultan  sent  him  privately 
out  of  the  way ;  but  in  the  evening  Malik  K6bi  went  from  the 
Sultan's  palace  to  his  own  house  along  the  public  high  road, 
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and  the  relatives  of  Ahmad  Kh&n  set  upon  him  and  wounded 
him,  but  none  of  the  wounds  were  severe.  The  kdtwdl,  next 
morning,  reported  the  affair  to  the  Sultan,  and  detailed  the 
nature  of  Malik  Kobi's  wounds.  Malik  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  said 
that  Malik  Kobi  was  a  loyal  Brahman,  and  that  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  disloyal  would  never  hurt  him.  The  Sultan 
took  no  apparent  notice,  but  in  his  heart  felt  that  it  was  not 
prudent  to  let  a  wounded  snake  escape.  So  he  gave  an  order 
for  the  hdl&n,  that  is,  the  "  plunder,"  of  Malik  Kdbi's  house  ; 
the  people  rushed  in,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  cleared 
everything  away  of  all  the  Malik  possessed.  Malik  Kobi 
himself  they  brought,  with  his  hands  bound,  before  the 
King,  and  prayed  that  the  Sultan  would  order  his  execution. 
The  Malik  said :  "  I  am  a  Brahman.  I  was  a  beggar.  By  your 
father's  favour  I  rose  to  my  present  position.  What  I  had  was 
the  Sultan's.  It  now  has  all  been  plundered.  If  two  things 
had  passed  into  the  Sultan's  possession,  nothing  else  would  give 
me  any  regret :  one,  a  dancing-girl  of  unequalled  beauty ;  the 
other,  certain  jewels,  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  except  in 
the  houses  of  Sultans.  But  all  has  now  been  plundered  and 
lost."  The  Sultan  said,  "Thou  earnest  from  nothing,  to 
nothing  thou  shalt  return,"*  and  then  added,  "  By  this  infidel's 
oppression  many  Musulmans  have  suffered  sorrow.  Put  him 
to  death."  All  present  rejoiced  at  this  order,  and  killed  that 
accursed  infidel  as  they  would  kill  a  dog. 

When  Sultan  Mabmud  departed  this  life,  and  Sultan  Mu- 
zaffar  ascended  the  throne,  several  of  the  more  prudent  com- 
panions and  disciples  of  Shekh  Jiii  Said  Muhamadf  represented 
to  him  that  it  would  be  decorous  on  his  part  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  new  Sultan  with  a  f&tihah,  and  congratulate  him.  The 
Said  replied  that  he  had  not  latterly  been  on  good  terms  with 
the  father  of  the  new  Sultan,  and  that  the  latter  was,  more- 
over, a  young  man,  and  that  young  men  did  not  usually  much 
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affect  darweshes.  His  friends  urged  that  the  throne  of 
Gujarat  had  been  conferred  on  the  existing  dynasty  by  the 
Shekh'a  ancestors]  and  that  it  would  only  be  in  conformity  with 
ancient  custom  if  he  went  to  the  Sultan ;  moreover,  even  if  the 
.  late  Sultan  had  not  sufficiently  recognised  the  merits  of  dar~ 
wishes,  still,  his  son  was  wise  and  learned,  and  might  do  so. 
Finally,  in  accordance  with  the  requests  and  good  endeavours 
of  his  wiser  friends,  the  Saint  started  for  Champanir.  When 
he  arrived  there  all  the  nobles  and  viazirs,  most  of  whom  were 
his  disciples,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the 
Sultan's  palace.  They  brought  him  to  a  place  near  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Sultan.  The  porters  ran  off  to  inform  the 
King  of  his  arrival.  The  Sultan,  unaware  of  the  Saint's  pre- 
sence close  at  hand,  said,  "  He  has  expressed  his  ill-will  to- 
wards my  father  j  what  will  he  say  of  me  ?  "  The  Saint  over- 
heard this  speech,  was  offended,  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
interview,  set  off  home.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Sultan  went  to 
Ahmadabad,  but  did  not  act  as  was  usual,  that  is  to  say,  when 
he  passed  the  tomb  of  She'kh  Ahmad  Khattu  he  did  not  get  off 
his  horse  and  visit  the  shrine,  but,  without  dismounting,  merely 
recited  &fdtihak  over  his  horse's  head,  and  then  passed  on; 
neither  did  he  take  any  notice  of  the  Saint.* 

Shortly  after  this  the  Sultan  was  taken  very  ill.  It  was  just 
at  the  period  of  the  annual  festival  held  at  the  tomb  of  She'kh 
Ahmad  Khattu.  The  night  before  the  feast  the  Sultan  said, 
"  To-morrow  is  the  festival  of  the  Saint  Kutb-ul-Kutab ;  send 
some  cooks  to  Sarkhej,  and  prepare  food  to  be  offered  in  honour 
of  his  pure  spirit,  for  I  shall  myself  go  there  to-morrow." 
They  acted  upon  his  orders.  That  very  night  the  Sultan,  in  a 
dream,  saw  the  saint  Kutb-ul-Kutab,  f  who  said  to  him,  "  O 
Musaffar,  why  do  you  not  come  to  my  house?  "  The  Sultan 
asked  him,  "Where- is  it?"     The  Saint  rejoined,  "  It  is  at 

•  Who  probablj  had  come  out  on  the  road  to  pay  hia  respects. 
t  The    spirit  of   the  deoeaaed   Saint  Ahmad   Khattu,   called   "  Katb-ul- 
Kutfb." 
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Batoh,  in  the  house  of  the  SheTchs,  that  is  to  say,  in  Shek.lt 
Jill's  house.  Whosoever  visits  Shekh  Jiu'b  house,  visits  also 
mine,  and  whosoever  does  anything  to  please  him,  pleases  me. 
Go  to  his  house,  that  the  illness  under  which  yon  are  suffering 
may  be  exchanged  for  health."  Next  morning  the  Sultan 
called  for  his  pdlki,  and  set  off  for  Baton.  That  same  night 
Kutb-ul-Kutab  also  appeared  to  Shekh  Jiii,  and  said,  "  To- 
morrow Muzaffar  will  come;  be  merciful,  and  pass  your  hand 
over  his  head  and  back,  and  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  restore 
him  to  health."  The  next  morning,  before  the  Sultan  arrived, 
the  Shekh  said  to  his  friends  and  companions  that  the  Saint 
Kutb-ul-Kutab  had  shown  him  that  the  Sultan  was  coming, 
and  that  they  must  therefore  prepare  food  for  him ;  and  he 
sent  also  to  the  houses  of  all  persons  in  Batoh  who  were  his 
disciples  to  collect  any  victuals  they  might  have.  A  few 
minutes  later  news  came  that  the  Sultan  was  coming.  When 
he  came  to  'Ainpiirah  the  Sultan  sent  on  one  of  his  servants 
with  a  message  to  the  Saint  to  say  that  he  was  hungry,  and 
begged  that  the  Saint  would  have  some  food  ready  for  him. 
The  Sultan  came  up  shortly  after,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  tomb 
of  Kutb-ul-Kutab,  he  got  out  of  the  pdlki,  and,  after  perform- 
ing the  usual  ceremonies,  he  turned  to  the  Saint,  and  then 
these  two  great  men  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  At  last 
the  Saint  said  gently,  "  Since  you  have  decided  to  seek  the 
company  of  the  dartoiahes,  they  also  desire  your  companion- 
ship." The  Sultan  then  cast  himself  at  the  Saint's  feet.  The 
Saint  passed  his  hand  over  the  Sultan's  head  and  face,  and  then 
stood  on  one  side.  All  the  young  princes,  in  turn,  cast  them- 
selves at  the  Saint's  feet,  and  were  presented  to  him  ;  and  the 
Saint  then  took  them  all  to  his  bouse,  and  conversed  with 
them.  When  the  Saint  perceived  the  Sultan's  excellent  qualities 
as  a  King,  and  as  a  man,  he  honoured  him  with  his  friendship. 
The  Saint  at  length  departed,  and,  going  into  his  female  apart- 
ments, sent  out  food  for  the  Sultan.  The  latter  begged  the  Saint 
to  join  them.    The  Saint  at  first  declined,  but  when  the  Sultan 
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pressed  him  be  came  out  and  ate  with  them.  The  food  was  of 
the  very  best.  When  he  had  finished  eating,  the  Sultan  lay 
down  to  rest,  but,  rising  at  the  time  of  midday  prayer,  per- 
formed his  devotions  under  the  guidance  of  the  Shekh.'*  After- 
wards the  Sultfin  sat  and  conversed  with  the  Shekh,  and 
described  to  him  the  history  of  his  illness.  He  said  that  he 
occasionally  lost  consciousness,  and  bis  spirits  became  much 
depressed ;  but  since  he  had  seen  the  Saint  he  felt  somewhat 
better,  and  now  hoped  that  he  would  recover  altogether.  The 
Saint  prayed  for  the  Sultan,  and  dismissed  him.  The  Sultan 
afterwards  remarked  to  his  friends,  "  IE  I  had  not  waited  on 
the  Saint,  I  should  never  have  understood  the  delight  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  my  life  would  have  been  wasted  if  passed  in 
separation  from  him.1'  From  that  day  the  Sultan  became 
thoroughly  devoted  to  tbe  darw&kes. 

Sultan  Muzaffar  was  so  merciful  that  he  was  known  as 
"  Muzaffar  the  Clement."  He  had  eight  sons — (1)  Sikaadar 
Khan,  (3)  Bahauar  Khan,  (3)  Latif  Khan,  (4)  Chind  Khan, 
(5)  Naair  Khan,  (6)  Ibrahim  Khan,  &c. ;  and  he  had  two 
daughters,  Raji  Rukiah,  wife  of  'A'dil  Shah  Burhanpiiri,  and 
R&ji  A'shiah,  wife  of  Fateb  Khan,  Prince  of  Sindb.  Sikandar 
Khan  and  the  two  daughters  were  born  of  the  same  mother, 
Bibi  Rani.  The  mother  of  Bah&dar  Khan  was  Lakham  Baj, 
daughter  of  a  Gdhil  Rajput.  The  mother  of  Latif  Khan  was 
Raj  Bai,  sister  of  Mahipat  Rana,  a  Rajput.  Chand  Khan, 
Nasir  Khan,  Ibr&him  Khun,  and  the  other  two  sons  were  born 
iu  the  harem.  The  control  of  the  household  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  army  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Bibi  Rani.  Seven 
thousand  servants  who  ate  the  bread  of  the  State  were  in  her 
employ. 

The  Sultan  named  Sikandar  Khan  his  heir-apparent  during 
his  life-time.     He  had  not  much  confidence  in  his  other  sons.f 

1  That  in,  as  is  Mnhamadan  custom,  the  Saint  knelt  with  the  Saltan  behind 
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He  gave  each  of  them  two  or  three  villages  that  their 
means  of  living  might  be  similar.  Bahadar  Kh&n  held  two 
villages  in  jdffir,  one  called  Kenj,  nine  kds  from  Ahmadabad 
near  Mahmudabad,  the  other  Koha,  ten  Atfe  from  the  before- 
mentioned  city,  also  Nabtah,  near  the  village  of  Batoh,  all  the 
villages  near  which,  except  Nabtah,  were  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  Ktitb-ul-Kutab.  Prince 
Bahadar  was  frequently  at  Batoh,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  holy  Shekh  Jiii,  who  liked  him  and  showed  him 
much  kindness. 

Ont  of  respect  to  Bahadar  Khan,  the  Saint  used  always  to 
address  him  as  "Bahadar  Shah,"  some  say  as  "  Bahadar  Shah, 
Sultan  of  Gujarat."  One  day,  at  any  rate,  he  made  Bahadar 
Khan  sit  by  him  on  his  bed,  and  said  publicly,  "  This  man  will 
some  day  be  Sultan  of  Gujarat,''  and  everybody  present  accord- 
ingly offered  their  respects,  and  did  homage  to  him.  This 
story  got  abroad,  and  when  Bibi  Rani  heard  of  it  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed  and  distressed.  She  told  the  King  that 
she  was  alarmed  and  anxious,  and  desired  that  he  would  take 
Sikandar  Khan  to  the  Saint,  and  say  that  he  had  designated 
that  Prince  as  his  successor,  and  that  he  would  entreat  the 
Saint  to  concur  in  this  decision,  and  to  pray  for  Sikandar  Khan 
and  to  show  him  favours.  The  Sultan  replied  that  Bahadar 
Khan  had  ajdgir  near  Batoh,  and  was  thus  continually  wait- 
ing upon  the  Saint,  and  that  the  darwishes  were  always  pleased 
with  those  who  danced  attendance  on  them.  He  desired  that 
the  Rani  would  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  had  already  notified 
that  Sikandar  Khan  was  to  be  his  heir,  that  the  troops  and  the 
people  were  all  in  his  favour,  and  that  both  Bahadar  Khan  and 
the  Saint  very  well  knew  that  Sikandar  Khan  had  been  so 
appointed.  He  would,  however,  he  said,  go  the  very  next 
morning  to  Sbe'kh  Jiii,  and  apprise  him  again  of  his  intentions 

were  divided,  part  wishing  for  Sikandar  Khan,  but  the  majority  for  Latif 
Khan,  And  that  be  answered,  "  And  wbat  of  Bahadar  Khan  ;  is  there  no  news 
of  him  P  "  from  which  speech  it  was  inferred  that  he  thought  of  him  m  a 
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as  to  bis  choice  of  a  successor,  and  would  beg  the  Saint  to 
bless  Sikandar  Khan.  Bibi  Rani  thanked  the  Sultan,  but 
entreated  that  he  would  take  Sikandar  Khan  with  him  to  the 
Saint,  present  him  to  the  latter,  and  beg  his  blessing  for  the 
Prince.  The  next  morning  Sultan  Muzaffar  went  to  the  Saint, 
with  all  his  sons,  and  bad  presented  all  of  them  to  the  Saint 
except  Sikandar  Khan.  Just  then  Bahadar  Khan  came  in, 
made  a  saldm,  and  sat  down  between  the  Sultan  and  Sikandar 
Khan*  The  Sultan,  who  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
Saint,  was  unaware  that  Bah&dar  Khan  had  come  here,  or 
where  he  had  seated  himself.  The  Sultan  began  to  recom- 
mend Sikandar  Khan  to  the  Saint's  favour,  and  said,  "  You 
know  that  Sikandar  Khan  is  the  eldest  of  my  sons ;  he  is  also 
the  most  able  and  the  best.  I  have  therefore  selected  him  to 
be  my  heir."  So  saying,  he  put  out  his  hand  behind  him,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  Bahadar  Khan,  thinking  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  Sikandar,  and  added,  "  Will  you  pray  for  this  man, 
that  the  Lord  Almighty  may  make  him  Sultan  of  Gujariit?" 
The  Saint  replied,  "  Your  request  has  found  acceptance  with 
the  King  of  Kings.  This  man  shall  be  Sultan  of  Gujar&t,  and 
shall,  moreover,  conquer  other  countries  besides  Gujarat." 
The  Sultan  looked  round  in  delight  at  Sikandar  Khan,  and 
then  found  that  he  held  the  hand  of  Bahadar  Khan  in  his. 
The  Sultan  was  quite  aghast,  but  the  Saint  added, "  Your  wish 
also  shall  be  fulfilled."  The  wiser  of  the  people  of  Gujarat, 
however,  understood  that  the  ball  of  good  fortune  in  the  game 
of  chauffdn-f  was  with  Bahadar  Khan,  and  that  Sikandar  Khan 
had  lost  the  kingdom  of  his  forefathers. 

The  Sultan  took  his  departure,  and  on  his  way  home  said  to 
some  of  those  about  him,  "  Did  you  not  see  how  improperly 
that  little  kalandar*  (meaning  Bahadar  Khan)  behaved  to-day 
in  seating  himself  above  his  elder  brother  ?  "  and  be  said  to 

•  They  were  apparently  seated  on  a  carpet  in  front  of  the  Saint. 

t  The  celebrated  game  closely  approaching  to  "  polo." 

{  A  religions  devotee  devoted  to  poverty,  probably  meant  in  the  sense  of 

"  that  little  hypocrite." 
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Sikandar  Khan,  "Why  did  you  let  your  brother  take  pre- 
cedence of  you?  "  But  Sikandar  Khan  was  silent.  The  next 
day  the  Sultan  summoned  all  the  nobles,  wazira,  and  officers 
of  the  State,  the  paymasters  and  officers  of  the  army,  and 
sundry  of  the  public  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  said 
to  them,  "  Be  it  known  to  you  all  that  Sikandar  Khan  will  be 
Sultan  after  me.  Tou  are  all  bound  to  obey  him."  All  pre- 
sent concurred,  and  expressed  tbeir  thanks.  The  Bibi  and 
Sikandar  Khan  were  both  satisfied,  bnt  they  did  not  think  of 
the  Divine  decree,  and  were  unaware  of  the  calamities  of  the 
future.  After  this,  though  it  had  before  been  understood  that 
the  Sultan  intended  Sikandar  Khan  to  be  his  heir,  yet,  as  it 
was  now  formally  announced,  the  troops  and  everybody  else 
began  to  pay  court  to  Sikandar  Khan.  The  latter  began  to 
indulge  the  jealousy  which  he  always  felt  for  Bahadar  Khan, 
and  longed  for  his  destruction.  Bahadar  Khan,  therefore, 
took  shelter  with  the  Saint,  living  at  Batoh,  and  was  con- 
stantly in  attendance  on  the  Saint,  who  (as  said  above)  was 
very  fond  of  him.  Bahadar  Khan,  however,  used  occasionally 
to  play  boyish  tricks  upon  the  people  of  Batoh.  Sometimes  he 
would  knock  their  turbans  off,  and  sometimes  set  bis  Georgian 
dogs*  at  those  whom  he  disliked.  There  was  one  of  Sh£kh 
Jiu's  porters,  named  Kabil,  who  was  given  to  taking  opium. 
Bahadar  Kban  used  to  give  him  presents,  and  food,  and  sweet- 
meats. One  day  be  seized  this  man,  tied  up  the  legs  of  his 
drawers  at  the  bottom,  loosed  the  string  which  confined  them 
round  bis  waist,  and  slipped  in  a  musk-rat.  The  man's  legs 
and  body  were  much  scratched,  and  the  blood  ran  from  the 
wounds.  In  this  condition  he  rushed  before  the  Saint  to  com- 
plain. Some  of  the  people  present  detested  Bahadar  Khan, 
and  said  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  knocking  people's  turbans 
off,  and  of  setting  dogs  at  them,  and  that  one  man  had  only 
escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by  flying  and  taking  refuge  in  a 
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house.  On  hearing  this  the  Saint  got  very  angry ,  and  said 
that  the  hated  dogs  of  Firangis  should  tear  Bahadar  Khan  to 
pieces.  On  hearing  this,  Bahadar  Khan  was  very  penitent, 
and  confessed  his  error ;  but  the  decree  of  fate  prevailed  in  the 
end. 

At  length  Sikandar  Khan,  in  his  envy  of  Bahadar  Khan, 
began  to  compass  his  death.  Bahadar  Khan,  becoming  aware 
of  this,  arranged  his  plans  with  a  few  faithful  attendants  to  go 
to  Dehli,  and  then  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Saint,  and  told 
him  that  he  bad  spoken  to  the  Sultan  on  the  subject  of  his 
brother's  designs,  and  that  the  Sultan  replied  that  be  himself 
was  old  and  weak,  and  that  the  doctors  talked  to  him  about 
curing  a  disease  which  was  incurable ;  that  God  would  give 
the  kingdom  to  whoever  was  best  fitted  for  it,  and  that  Bahadar 
Khan  would  be  acting  against  his  own  interests  in  going  away. 
Why,  the  Sultan  asked,  could  he  not  go  into  biding  for  a  time? 
"  I  have  therefore,"  said  Bahadar  Khan,  "  determined  on  going 
to  Dehli."  The  Saint  said  that  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat  was 
undoubtedly  destined  for  him,  but  not  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sent. He  therefore  thought  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  travel 
for  a  while,  and  so  dismissed  him.  Bahadar  Khan  said,  on 
going  away,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat,  was  to  come  to  him 
the  income  of  haaj&gir  (during  his  absence)  might  be  expended 
on  the  poor,  or  on  feasts  at  the  tomb  of  the  Kutb-ul-KutaV 
When  the  Saint  was  bidding  Bahadar  Khan  farewell,  he  asked 
Bahadar  Khan  if  he  wished  for  anything  else  besides  the  king- 
dom of  Gujarat.  Bahadar  Khan  answered  that  he  desired 
exceedingly  to  wrest  the  fort  of  Chftdr  out  of  the  hands  of 
infidels,  and  to  make  it  over  to  the  Musulmans,  in  retribution 
for  what  the  accursed  Rana  had  done  at  Ahmadnagar,  when  he 
slew  bo  many  Musulmans  and  carried  their  women  away  captive. 
The  Saint  fell  into  a  fit  of  profound  meditation.  Bahadar 
Khan  repeated  what  he  had  said,  but  the  Saint  returned  no 
answer;  when  he  asked  the  third  time  the  Saint  said  that  the 
thing  was  possible,  but  that  the  fall  of  Chitor  was  conditional 
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on  the  Sultan's  own  destruction.  Bahadar  Khan  exclaimed 
that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  lives  for  that  object. 
The  Saint  8aid,  "  Be  it  bo;  I  cannot  control  fate." 

Sh£kh  Jiii  then  said,  "  This  is  oar  last  interview ;  you  will 
soon  come  back,  but  you  will  not  find  me  here."*  He  then 
entreated  Bahadar  to  be  kind  to  his  son  Said  Mahmiid,  other- 
wise known  as  "  Shah  Badah,"  who  would,  he  said,  be  depen- 
dent on  Bahadar s  protection.  Bahadar  Khan  then  went  to 
Champanir,  and,  having  obtained  a  little  money  there,  went  off 
towards  Dehli.  He  went  first  to  B&nsbalah,  and  thence  to 
Chitor.  The  Rftna  of  that  place  received  him  with  kindness, 
and  showed  him  all  possible  attention.  The  Rank's  mother 
was  a  very  sagacious  woman,  and  used  to  call  Bahadar  Khan 
her  "  son."  The  nephew  of  the  Rana  was  much  looked  up  to 
by  the  Rajputs,  for  he  was  the  son  of  the  Rftna's  elder  brother, 
who  was  dead,  and  the  Rajputs  regarded  him  as  filling  the 
place  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  very  remarkable  man. 
This  nephew  invited  Bahadar  Khan  to  an  entertainment  at 
his  house,  and,  after  a  day  of  amusement  and  pleasure,  in  the 
evening  an  entertainment  was  given.  Among  the  dancing- 
girls  was  one  of  singular  beauty,  who  danced  exquisitely. 
Bahadar  came  nearer,  to  look  at  her,  and  the  Rina's  nephew 
said,  "  Do  you  recognise  her,  and  know  who  she  is  ? "  Bahadar 
Khan  said,  "  Tell  me."  That  ill-omeued  wretch  replied,  "  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Kazi  of  Ahmadnagar,|  and  when  the 
Rana  sacked  Ahmadnagar  I  went  to  the  K&si's  house,  killed 
him,  and  carried  off  this  girl ;  the  rest  of  his  women  and  girls 
were  carried  off  by  the  other  Rajputs."  He  had  not  finished 
speaking  when  Bahadar  Khan  struck  him  across  the  loins  with 
his  sword,  and  cut  him  in  two.  A  great  uproar  arose.  Ba- 
hadar Khan  stood  firm,  bis  sword  dripping  with  blood ;  the 
Rajputs  crowded  round  to  kill  him.     Then  the  mother  of  the 

*  According  10  the  lithographed  edition,  the  Skint  died  in  the  year  a.  931, 
in  which  year,  also,  these  events  are  aaid  to  have  taken  place. 

t  The  MSS.  give  somewhat  differing  versions  of  this  story.  That  in  the 
Hyderabad  MB.  baa  been  here  chiefly  followed. 
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Rana  rushed  in  with  a  drawn  dagger,  and  declared  that  she 
would  rip  herself  up  if  anyone  killed  Bahadar  Khan.  When 
the  Rana  heard  the  facts,  he  said  that  the  infatuated  young 
man,  his  nephew,  had  only  been  treated  as  he  deserved  for 
uttering  such  language  to  a  prince  of  Gujarat,  and  he  forbade 
anyone  to  injure  Bahadar  Khan.  The  Rana  added  that  if 
Bahadar  Khan  had  not  killed  his  nephew  he  should  have  done 
so  himself.  Shortly  afterwards  Bahadar  Khan,  finding  that  he 
was  looked  upon  somewhat  coldly  in  Chitor,  left  that  place 
and  went  to  Mewat.  There  Hasan  Khan  Mewati  met  him  with 
all  honour,  and  offered  him  tribute,  which  the  Prince  would 
not  accept.  Afterwards,  Hasan  Khan  asked  if  he  desired  to 
attack  Gujarat,  for  in  that  case  they  were  ready  to  assist  him 
with  money  and  troops  to  do  so.  Bahadar  Khan  thanked  them 
for  their  loyalty  to  him,  but  said  that  he  could  not  do  anything 
so  wicked  as  to  attack  his  father.  For  the  present,  moreover, 
he  was  about  to  travel ;  afterwards,  the  Almighty  knew  what 
would  happen.* 

*     Islo  Hasan  Khan  Howitf,  see  note  ante,  p.  2TB. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REIGN    OP    SULTAN    8IKANDAR,    SON    OP    SiTJZAFFAR. 

Sulta'n  Sikaxdar  ascended  the  throne  on  Friday,  the  22nd 
Jumadi-ul-£khir,  ah.  932  (7th  April,  a,d.  1526),  when  his 
father  Sultan  Muzaffar  died,  and  he  shortly  afterwards*  went 
away  to  Muhamad&bad.  It  is  said  that  he  went  away  without 
caring  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  holy  men  at  Batoh,  and  when 
he  was  passing  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Burhan-ud-dm  he  did  not 
go  in  nor  speak  to  Shekh  Jiii,  the  grandson  of  Burhau-ul- 
Molk,  whom  they  called  the  second  Makhdum-i-Jahanian ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  said  to  those  about  him,  "This  is  the 
man  who  said  that  Bahadar  Khan  would  be  Sultan  of  Gujarat. 
He  lied,  and  the  man  himself  is  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."!  When  Shekh  Jiii  heard  this  he  said,  "  We  must  not 
be  perplexed ;  what  God  wills  is  coming  to  pass,  and  will 
appear  at  His  right  time."  When  he  arrived  at  Muhamadabad, 
according  to  the  practice  of  his  ancestors,  he  there  took  his 
seat  upon  the  throne  on  the  25thJ  of  the  same  month.     Every 

*  According  to  the  "  Tirikh-i.Alff,"  whioh  other  authorities  corroborate, 
Sikandar  left  Ahmadaba'd  three  days  after  his  father's  death. 

t  The  text  is  here  very  corrupt ;  bat  the  recension  above  adapted  is 
supported  by  a  compftriaoTi  of  MSS.  and  by  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  which  says  that 
tbe  Sultsn  "  gave  the  holy  man  tbe  tie,"  and  "  spoke  nnseemly  words."  The 
Saint  and  his  followers  probably  came  out  on  the  road  to  meet  the  Saltan 
and  make  their  obeisance  to  him,  and  this  interview  took  place  as  he  was 
passing. 

J  This  date  is  probably  incorrect.  If  the  king  remained  three  daya  after 
hia  father's  death  at  Ahmadabid  (as  he  wonld  naturally  do  for  his  father's 
obieqoies  and  other  business),  he  could  not  well  have  reached  Huhamadabart 
by  the  26th.  The  correct  date  is,  probably,  the  28th  or  29th,  for  the  length 
of  hia  reign  is  everywhere  given  as  one  month  and  sixteen  days,  and  he  was 
murdered  on  the  14th  Sha'ban. 
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man  who  had  served  him  in  former  days  he  advanced  to  a  high 
position  and  title.  He  gave  away  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
horses  to  his  own  followers,  and  from  that  cause  the  ministers 
and  nobles  of  the  late  reign*  were  offended  and  alienated.  He 
even  offended  *Imad-ul-Mulk  Khush-kadam,  who  was  a  king  in 
his  own  way,  and  who  bad  brought  him  up  and  pushed  his 
interests. 

Intelligence  now  came  that  Latif  Khan  had  set  himself  up 
in  the  hill  country  of  Sultanpiir  and  Nandarbar,  with  the 
support  of  Bhim  Rajah  of  Munka.f  and  that  several  amirs 
were  in  correspondence  with  him.  Sultan  Sikandar  raised 
Malik  Latif  to  the  title  of  Sharzah  Khan,  and  sent  him  with 
three  thousand  horse  to  drive  Latif  Khan  out  of  the  moun- 
tains. When  he  entered  the  hills  the  Rajputs  and  Kolis, 
having  seized  the  passes  on  the  road,  attacked  him,  and  after  a 
sharp  struggle  Sharzah  Khan  and  several  other  chiefs  of  uame 
were  killed,  and  it  is  said  that  one  thousand  two  hundred 
Musulmans  fell.  On  hearing  of  this  the  Sultan  Bent  Kais&r 
Khan  with  a  large  army. 

About  this  time  sundry  nobles  having  gained  the  confidence 
of  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  told  bim  that  the  Sultan  bad  a  design  upon 
his  life,  and  that  he  must  be  on  his  guard.  'Imad-ul-Mulk 
said,  "  If  the  Sultan  has  resolved  to  take  my  life,  why  should  I 
not  be  beforehand  and  attempt  his  ?  " 

One  night  the  Sultan  saw  in  a  dream  Kntb-uI-Kutab,  Shah 
' A'lam,  and  Shekh  Jhi ;  Muzaffar  Shah  was  also  with  them. 
Muzaffar  Shah  said  to  Shekh  Jiii,  "  Surely  it  is  not  fated  that 
Sikandar  Khan  should  descend  from  the  throne  on  which  he  is 
seated?"  The  holy  She*kh  Jhi  said,  "Yes,  it  is  even  so." 
The  Sultan  awoke  from  his  dream  greatly  alarmed,  and  told 
Yakiib,  entitled  Daria  Khan,   what  had   happened,  and  said, 

•  Who  probably  apprehended  that  thoy  would  bo  supplanted  by  the  king's 
personal  favourites. 

t  Bans  of  Hunk*.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  calls  him  Haj&h  of  the  jungles  of 
Chftdr ;  it  aaye  the  retreat  of  the  Gujarat  army  was  ont  off,  and  that  more 
than  1,700  fell. 
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"  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  Bahadar  Khan  is  coming,  and 
that  there  will  be  war  between  him  and  me.''  The  writer  of 
the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahadar  Shahi "  says  that  he  was  told  of  the 
dream  by  Yusaf,  the  son  of  Latif-ullah,  wbo  got  the  story 
from  Daria  Khan  himself.*  The  King  went  out  to  play 
chaugdn,  and  when  the  first  watch  of  the  day  was  passed, 
he  returned  to  bis  palace  and  took  his  repast,  and  then 
slept.  Everyone  went  to  his  own  home.  Said  Jalal-ud-din 
Manowar-ul-Mulk  once  said  to  me,  "  I  and  my  brother  Said 
Burhan-ud-din  were  standing  in  the  bdzdr  when  the  Sultan 
passed  by,  returning  from  chaugdn.  Every  soul,  male  and 
female,  came  out  of  the  houses  and  of  the  shops  to  gaze  on  the 
Sultan's  beauty.  The  very  angels  of  heaven  would  have  been 
surprised  and  astonished  at  the  Sultan's  beauty." 

After  a  while,  the  traitor  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  with  his  head  and 
ears  wrapped  up,  and  followed  by  forty  or  fifty  fierce  horsemen, 
went  to  the  palace.  When  he  passed  through  the  bdzdr  some- 
one exclaimed,  "  It  is  but  sixteen  daysf  to-day  since  we  hailed 
the  Sultan's  accession,  and  now  in  a  few  minutes  the  kingdom 
will  pass  away  from  him.  Nor  is  he  aware  that  the  angel  of 
death,  in  the  guise  of  'Imad-ul-Mnlk,  is  on  his  way  to  his 
palace  to  take  away  his  life." 

Only  a  short  time  elapsed  when  an  outcry  arose  that  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk  had  killed  the  Sult&n.t    As  the  news  spread  dis- 

*  The  various  texts  differ  extremely  aa  to  what  immediately  follows.  The 
version  of  the  lithographed  text  has  been  mainly  followed  ;  indeed,  the 
variation  in  not  bo  mnoh  as  regards  the  sense,  but  only  an  to  the  wording  of 
the  narrative. 

t  "  Sixteen  days.' '     One  month  and  sixteen  days  is  meant,  apparently. 

j  Tha  story  aa  above  given  in  the  text  (which  in  abstracted  in  the  "  Mirit- 
i-Ahmadi  ")  aeema  to  be  an  imperfect  recital  of  the  facta.  Aooording  to  the 
accounts  both  of  Firiahtah  and  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  two  att«mptB  were 
mads  by  'Iroad-nl-Mnlk  on  the  king's  life  on  two  different  daya.  Perhaps 
this  may  have  been  the  original  story  of  the  text  also,  for  it  is  evidently 
corrupt  at  this  point.  According  to  Firiahtah,  the  king  went  out  tiger- 
hunting  one  day,  and  'Im&d-nl-Mulk  took  out  a  party,  intending  to  fall 
upon  him  aa  he  was  passing  through  the  bdtdr  on  his  way  back,  but  failed  to 
fall  in  with  him.  The  "Tab.  Akbarf  "  Bays  that  the  attack  was  attempted, 
bat  that  'Imfcl-nl-Mulk  missed  tbe  king's  party.  This  work  adds  that  tbe 
Sultan  was  immediately  warned  and  told  of  what  had  been  intended,  bat 
that  he  was  of  such  a  simple  nature   (atfiiur   rith)    that  he   would  not  believe 
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turbance  and  alarm  pervaded  the  city,  as  if  the  Day  of 
Resurrection  had  arrived;  and  all  the  nobles  and  wazlrx  went 
about,  some  lamenting  and  some  weeping  and  saying,  "  Oh 
God,  what  has  happened  !  What  is  this  calamity  which  has  bo 
suddenly  come  upon  us  1  "  It  may  be  said  that  every  trace  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  was  washed  away  from  the  throne  of 
Gujarat  by  his  blood,  for  he  was  the  first  of  the  kings 
of  Gujarat  who  was  slain,  and  from  him  to  Sultan  Muzaffar, 
son  of  Mabmiid  II.,  all  perished  by  violent  deaths,  and  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk  has  therefore  been  called  I'mad-ul-Mulk.* 

It  is  said  that  when  'Imad- ul-Mulk  entered  the  palace  and 
came  to  the  door  of  the  royal  chamber  he  found  two  or  three 
men  sitting  outside ;  one  was  Said  'A1im,  son  of  Ahmad 
Bhakari,  grandson  of  Shah  'A 'lam  bin  Kutb-ul-Kutab,  and  the 
other  Malik  Bairam,  son  of  Mas'iid,  who  were  playing  at  chess. 
Malik  Soundha,  t  the  door-keeper,  stood  holding  the  corner  of 
the  curtain,  and  Malik  Pir,  the  groom  of  the  chamber,  was 
chafing"!  *ne  feet  of  the  king  who  was  lying  asleep.  There  was 
no  one  else  there.  When  'Imad-ul-Mulk  attempted  to  enter 
the  chamber,  Soundha  the  door-keeper  said  the  Sultan  was 
asleep.  He  could  not  say  more,  for  'Imad-ul-Mulk  had  entire 
control  of  all  the  palace. §  That  villainous  slave  gave  no  reply 
to  Soundha,  but  entered   the    royal  apartment,  taking  Malik 

what  he  wan  told,  and  said,  "  'Imid-nl-Mulk  is  quite  incapable  of  such  an 
act;  people  are  always  trying  to  make  mischief  between  me  and  my  father's 
nobles."  Otherwise  these  authorities  corroborate  the  story  of  the  text,  and 
both  allude  to  the  dream,  and  say  tbat  it  became  publicly  known,  and  that 
tlio  Saltan  was  greatly  depressed  by  it.  The  "  Tarikli-i-Alf'i  "  adds  nothing 
to  these  particulars,  bat  says  that  a  great  many  of  the  Gujarit  nobles  were 
privy  to  the  plot. 

*  i<IUl  t>W£t  "  min  ot  the  kingdom  "  ;  instead  of  <aU*]f  JUr  "  support 
of  the  kingdom." 

t  Soundha.  Possibly  the  stuns  person  mentioned  as  the  subject  of 
MuzalTar's  clemency.     See  p.  283. 

t  "Chafing,"  or,  rather,  "pressing  the  feet."  A  practice  which  is  a  species 
of  shampooing,  and  is  supposed  to  tend  to  sleep  and  rest. 

§  «_J  6.>j)  }\  ia_Ji)  fXtl  ii\&t\  jJ  JJ^-  j  J*.  >W  Literally,  "  for  the 
loosing  and  the  binding  in  that  house  was  placed  entirely  in  his  hands." 
This  expression — the  loosing  and  the  binding  (exactly  the  well-known 
scriptural  phrase) — is  repeatedly  used  in  the  present  work  to  express  the 
delegation  of  fall  said  complete  authority. 
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Bahadar  with  him.  Seizing  BahadWs  hand  he  said,  "  Have 
you  seen  that  Portuguese  mirror  which  has  been  procured  for 
the  Sultan ?  "  This  mirror  had  been  hung  at  the  foot  of  the 
king's  bed  with  the  object  of  reflecting  the  lamps  when  they 
were  lighted,  and  was  a  beautiful  thing.  The  villain  Bahadar 
said,  "  No,  I  have  not  seen  it,"  on  which  'Imad-ul-Mulk  led 
him  up  to  the  bed.  Bahadar  began  to  look  about  for  a 
moment,  when  that  wretch  ('Imad-ul-Mulk)  said,  "  What  are 
you  looking  at?  Strike!"  Bahadar  drew  his  sword.  Just 
then  the  Sultan  awoke  from  sleep,  and  said,  "  What  is  the 
matter,  and  what  are  these  fellows  doing  here?  "  The  traitor 
struck  at  that  king  of  noble  presence  and  cut  him  in  two.  The 
villain  then  killed  Malik  Pir  Muhamad  with  one  blow,  and  in 
this  fashion,  and  with  bis  naked  sword  dripping  with  blood,  went 
out  with  'Imad-ul-Mulk.  When  Said  'A'lim  ud-din  saw  this 
he  drew  his  sword  and  confronted  Bahadar.  'Imad-ul-Mulk 
cried  out,  "  Said,  don't  be  a  traitor."  The  Said  replied, 
"  Wretch,  it  is  you  who  are  the  traitor,  for  you  have  Blain 
your  sovereign."  He  made  a  cut  at  Malik  Bahadur  with  his 
sword,  which  fell  upon  his  head-piece,  and  the  sword  broke. 
But  he  was  quick,  and  with  his  broken  sword  he  wounded  the 
Malik  slightly  in  the  head.  The  companions  of  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk,  however,  quickly  despatched  him  and  Malik  Bairam. 
This  murder  was  committed  on  the  14th  Sha'ban,  a.h.  932 
(26th  May,  a.d.  1526)  j  and  through  the  very  bdz&r  along 
which  he  had  so  recently  passed  with  his  guards  in  all  his 
pomp  and  pride,  the  mutilated  corpse  of  the  Sultan  was  carried 
upon  a  short  bedstead,  and  with  the  feet  hanging  down,  to  the 
village  of  Hatol,  about  two  kds*  from  Champauir,  where  it  was 
committed  to  the  dust.  Two  short  hours  had  not  passed  since 
he  was  playing  chaugdn,  when  all  the  people  crowded  round  to 
gaze  on  him  and  when  everyone   obeyed  his  slightest  order. 

•  The  MSS-  kavo  here  "  ten  k6t,"  bat  in  other  places  the  distance  ia  given 
ub  two  kii  and  three  k6s.  Major  Miles  oalla  it  {tiambuy  Asiatic  Researches) 
four  miles.     SJ  "ten,"  it,  therefore,  probably  a  misreading  forjJ  "two." 
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Now,  there  were  not  forty  persons  present  at  his  burial,  to  say 
the  prayers  and  perform  the  rites  due  to  a  deceased  Musulman, 
so  frightened  were  the  people  of  that  evil  traitor. 

After  the  murder  of  Sikandar*  the  traitor  went  to  the  house 
of  Sultan  Muzaffar  and  brought  out  his  son  Nasir  Khan,  who 
was  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  'Imad-ul-Mulk's 
followers  supported  him,  and  putting  this  child  by  his  side  he 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Mahmud 
Shah ;  the  whole  of  the  nobles  and  officers  came  over  to 
'Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  they  and  all  the  nobles  and  soldiers  and 
attendants  then  came  and  made  their  obeisances.  But  there 
were  three  amirs  who  kept  aloof  and  did  not  salute  him.  One 
was  Khudawand  Khan  Masnad  'Alt,  who  was  the  wazir  of 
Sultan  Muzaffar,  and  was  retained  in  office  by  his  successor 
Sikandar;  the  second  was  Majlia-i-Sami  Fatten  Khan  Badhii, 
Prince  of  Sind,  son-in-law  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  whose  wife 
was  the  full  sister  of  Sikandar;  the  third  was  Taj  Khan 
Narpali.t 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  in  Gujarat,  that  on  the  day 
Sultan  Sikandar  ascended  the  throne,  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  whose 
name  was  Khush-Kadam,  and  who  was  the  purchased  slave  of 
Bibi  Rani,  went  to  the  presence  of  the  new  king,  staff  in  hand, 
to  make  his  obeisance  as  wazir ;  because  when  Bibi  Rani,  the 
mother  of  Sultan  Sikandar,  died,  she  placed  her  son's  hand  in 
his  hand,  and  from  that  time  he  looked  forward  to  being 
wazir  when  Sikandar  became  king.  Accordingly,  when  on 
Sikandar's  accession  the  chief  merchants  of  the  city  came  to 
offer  their  congratulations,  at  the  close  of  the  interview  'Xmad- 
ul-Mulk  suggested  to  the  Sultan  that  some  robes  and  honours 
ought  to  be  given  to  them.  The  Sultan  said,  "  Tell  Khuda- 
wand Khan,"  whose  name  was  Haji  Muhamad,  and  who  had 

•  The  expression  in  the  "  Tarfkh-i- Alf f  "  is  stronger,  and  implies  "the 
very  instant  of  Sikandar' a  death." 

t  According  to  the  "Tab.  Atbari,"  Taj  Khan  at  once  collected  his 
adherents,  and,  rising  in  arms,  marched  to  meet  Bahadar  Khani  bnt  this 
probably  took  place  at  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  the  affair. 
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been  chief  wazir  to  the  late  king,  "  to  give  what  is  suitable 
and  proper  to  each  man."  When  'Imad-ul-Mulk  heard  this 
order  the  fire  of  jealousy  was  kiudled  in  his  slavish  wicked 
breast,  but  he  said  nothing  then.  Khudawand  Khan  was  sent 
for,  and,  coming  in  answer  to  the  summons,  took  his  stand  out- 
side the  Sultan's  private  apartment.  'Imad-nl-Mulk  saw,  but 
refrained  from  taking  any  notice  of  him.  Contrary  to  usage, 
Khudawand  Khan  remained  standing  there  for  some  time,  till 
one  of  the  Sultan's  attendants  told  the  Sultan  that  the  Khiin 
was  waiting  outside.  The  Sultan  ordered  him  to  be  called  in, 
and  asked  'Imad-ul-Mulk  why  he  had  not  been  told  before. 
'Imad-nl-Mulk  then  stepped  forward  and  professed  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  Khan's  arrival,  and  in  a  loud  voice  and 
courteous  tone  cried  out,  "  Let  Khan  Jiu  come."  So  Khuda- 
wand Khan  entered,  and  placed  his  head  at  the  feet  of 
the  Sultan,  shedding  tears.  The  Sultan  also  wept,  and  em- 
bracing the  Khan,  he  said,  "The  office  of  minister  is  con- 
tinued to  you  as  it.  was  before.  May  it  be  blessed  to  you." 
The  Khan  represented  that  he  was  old  and  wished  to  retire,  so 
that  he  might  go  into  seclusion  and  give  himself  up  to  praying 
for  the  Saltan's  welfare.  The  Sultan  replied  that  there  was  no 
one  else  fit  for  the  office,  and  he  caused  the  robe  of  office  to  be 
brought  and  placed  upon  him.  This  inflamed  still  more  the 
jealousy  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk. 

It  is  related  that  some  days  afterwards  'Imad-nl-Mulk, 
without  permission  of  the  Sultan,  and  without  the  approval  of 
Khudawand  Khan,  called  before  him  the  eunuch  who  was 
kdtwdl  of  Ahmadabad,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Muhib-ul- 
Molk,  with  an  increase  of  his  allowances.  He  then  took  him 
before  the  Sultan  and  said,-  "This  eunuch  performs  good 
service,  therefore  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Muhib-ul-Mulk  and  his  allowances  have  been  increased;  he 
hopes  for  your  Majesty's  confirmation  of  this  measure."  The 
Sultan  replied  that  he  was  himself  not  a  minor,  but  of 
full  age   and   discretion,   and   whoever  had  conferred  a  title 
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without  fata  command  had  acted  improperly.  Applications 
for  titles  and  honours  must  be  made  to  Khudawaud  Khan, 
for  he  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  any- 
one else  interfered  in  the  business  no  notice  should  be  taken 
of  it.  So  the  Sultan  refused  his  assent  and  rejected  the 
application.* 

As  that  slave  ('Imad-ul-Mulk)  was  mutinously  disposed,  and 
as  he  had  the  army  with  him,  Khudawaud  Khan  deemed  it 
politic  to  advise  that  the  title  should  be  granted  to  please 
'Imad-ul-Mulk]  with  an  increase  of  allowances  at  some  other 
time.  The  Sultan  kept  silence,  which  is  said  to  be  half  con- 
sent. That  infamous  slave  ('Imad-ul-Mulk)  went  out  from 
that  interview  greatly  enraged,  and  from  that  time  took  to 
plotting  against  the  Sultan  and  to  preparing  his  destruction. 
Those  nobles  and  soldiers  who  were  in  league  with  him  he 
kept  ready  and  prepared,  and  those  who  had  but  little  regard 
for  him  he  endeavoured  to  win  over  by  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity. It  is  said  that  he  would  invite  them  one  by  one  to  his 
house  and  would  inquire  into  their  affairs,  asking  how  many 
children  they  had,  and  when  the  number  was  told  him  he 
would  ask  if  they  (the  children)  were  married  or  not,  and 
would  inquire  into  the  pecuniary  affairs.  If  anyone  represented 
his  want  of  means,  he  would  offer  a  loan,  and  tell  him  to  do 
the  best  he  could  for  his  children. t  In  this  way  he  lent 
money  to  individuals,  and  took  written  acknowledgments  from 
them,  which  he  afterwards  tore  up  in  their  presence.  By 
these  means  he  gained  over  many  men  and  bound  them 
closely  to  him.  Sultan  Sikandar  was  heedless  of  these  things, 
and  was  so  exultant  and  so  rejoiced  in  the  pride  of  his  youth 
and  glory  of  his  state  and  authority,  that  all  his  days  were 
like  the   days   of  the  'I'd  and  his  nights   like   the  night  of 

*  Ab  baa  been  said  already,  this  kiititdl.  was  an  excellent  public  servant,  and 
later  on  received  tbe  title  of  Kbin  Jahin  from  Bahidar  Shah.  The  objection 
entertained  by  tbe  Sult&n  was  not  aa  to  the  proposition  itself,  bat  as  to  tbe 
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Bardi.*  Every  day  something  new  was  devised.  He  col- 
lected together  every  means  of  pleasure  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Amongst  other  things  he  had  a  concubine,  called 
Nazuk  Bahr,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached ;  it  is  said  that 
all  the  women  in  Gujarat  at  that  time  were  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  never  before  in  all  the  palaces  of  all  the  kings  of 
Gujarat,  indeed  nowhere  in  Gujarat,  had  there  been  seen  any 
woman  as  beautiful  as  Nazuk  Bahr,  or  one  so  pleasant  in 
manner,  or  so  well  behaved ;  or,  indeed,  anyone  so  pleasant- 
spoken  as  Sultan  Sikandar  himself.  After  his  murder,  Nazuk 
Bahr  passed  into  the  female  apartments  of  Sultan  Bah&dar,  and 
he  also  became  very  fond  of  her.  After  the  capture  of  Mandii 
by  Sultfiu  Bahadar,  and  when  he  had  got  the  whole  land  of  Mal- 
wah  into  bis  possession,  he  one  day  ordered  that  all  the  singing 
and  dancing  women  of  every  sort,t  either  in  Mandii  or  in  his 
camp,  should  be  collected  together ;  and  troop  after  troop  of 
them  came  decked  out  and  arrayed  to  the  number  of  thousands 
of  every  class  and  nationality ;  many  of  tbem  were  beautiful, 
some  remarkably  lovely.  The  Sultan  called  tbem  up  one  by 
one,  gave  them  each  a  present,  and  dismissed  tbem.  There 
was  present  one,  Shuja'a  Khan,  an  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  Sultan,  who  quoted  some  verses,!  and  asked  the 
Sultan  if  none  of  the  arrows  of  their  beauty  had  reached  his 
heart.  The  Sultan  replied,  "  Ah  I  Shuja'a  Khan,  I  have  in 
my  palace  a  woman  so  lovely  that  the  sun  and  moon  pale 
before  the  glory  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  be 
able  to  show  her  to  you."  A  few  days  after  this  Sultan 
Bahadar  was  drunk,  and  took  offence  at  something  that  Nazuk 
Bahr  did,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  her 
in  two.     Having  done   this,  he   remembered  his  promise  to 

*  Shab-i-bardt.  A  Mnhamndnn  festival  held  on  the  eve  of  the  14th 
Sha'ban,  on  which  occasion  the  night  is  spent  in  prayers  and  feastings, 
illuminations,  bud  fireworks.  In  India,  prayers  are  offered  np  for  the  (souls  of 
deceased  ancestors  on  that  oooasion. 

t  The  names  of  the  various  daises  of  mosicians,  singers,  and  dancers,  are 
all  detailed  in  the  teit,  but  are  of  no  interest. 

I  These  verses  an  given,  bat  are  not  reproduced. 
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Shujfi'a  Khan,  so  he  wrapped  the  corpse  in  a  coverlet  and  sent 
for  Shuja'a  Khan.  When  he  came  he  said  to  him,  "I  once 
promised  to  show  you  a  concubine  of  mine  more  beautiful  than 
the  eim ;  to-day  she  has  died.  I  cannot  show  yon  her  in  life, 
but  look  on  her  iu  death,  and  see  how  lovely  she  was."  On 
this  he  drew  aside  the  coverlet  from  off  her  face,  and  Shuja'a 
Khan  gated  on  her  beauty ;  but  when  he  saw  also  the  blood 
which  had  trickled  round  her,  be  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
and  cried,  "  Oh,  what  has  happened !  what  calamity  is  this  I " 
The  Sultan  also,  in  deep  repentance,  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and  beat  his  head  against  the  earth ;  but  it  was  of  no 
avail. 

When  Sultan  Sikandar  ascended  the  throne  all  the  Saids 
and  holy  men  came  to  congratulate  him,  excepting  only  She'kh 
Badah,  the  son  of  She'kh  Jiu,  who  was  at  that  time  the  chief 
of  the  Bukhari  Saids  of  Batoh,  who  would  not  come  because  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  Sultan.  The  reason  of  the  quarrel  was  as 
follows:  Shortly  after  Saltan  Bahadar  had  left  Gujarat, 
Shekh  Jiii  died,  and  Sultan  Sikandar  said,  "  The  Saint  is  dead 
and  his  disciple  is  a  wanderer/'*  Shekh  Badah  said  in  reply, 
"  No,  the  Saint  is  not  really  dead,f  nor  is  his  disciple  a 
wanderer.  Your  kingdom  is  like  a  vapour  or  a  bubble,  and 
has  neither  firmness  nor  permanence."  On  hearing  this,  the 
Sultan  got  more  angry  still,  and  resumed]:  the  town  of  Batfh, 
which  had  always  formed  part  of  the  j&gir  allowed  to  the  chief 
of  the  Saids  of  Batdh,  and  made  it  over  to  Said  Muhamad,  who 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Shah  'A'lam ;  bnt  he  declined  to  accept 
it,  and  never  would  take  possession  of  it.§     In  the  end  the 


•  The  Gujarfti  original  is  given,  "  Pfr  m&d,  murid  jogf."  J6g(  is  rendered 
an  aiadrah  in  Che  Persian. 

t  Meaning  that  the  Saint's  spirit  survived,  and  his  prophesies. 

J  "  Besnmed  "  is  here  used  iu  its  technical  sense  of  "  confiscated."  To  have 
the  town  in  the  centre  of  hia  j&gir  taken  away  and  given  to  someone  else  was 
doubtless  a  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  the  Saint.  Said  Mohamad 
was  probably  a  grtindant  of  the  Said  'A'lam. 

|  The  two  anecdotes  above  are  only  given  in  a  condensed  form,  and  a 
third,  of  a  somewhat  indelicate  nature,  with  certain  verses  written  by  a  local 
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meaning  of  the  speech  became  manifest;  for  after  a  reign  of 
one  month  and  sixteen  days,*  the  traitor  Tmad-ul-Mulk  Blew 
the  Sultan. 

poet  on  the  ocoaaioE,  are  omitted,  as  they  ore  only  intended  to  illustrate  at 
oneo  the  Saltan's  personal  beauty  and  bis  want  of  royal  dignity. 

*  Some  MSS.  and  the  "Tirikh-i-Alff"  make  it  two  months  and  sixteen 
days,  hut  the  dates  given  show  it  was  clearly  one  month  and  sixteen  days,  i.e. 
from  the  28th  of  Jnmidi-ul-akhir  to  the  14th  Sha'ban. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

11EIGN    OF    MAHMfJD    SHAH    II. 

On  the  day  of  his  accession  Nasir  Khan  received  the  title  of 
Mahmiid  Shah.  'Imad-ul-Mulk  bestowed  robes  and  horses 
and  titles*  npon  the  nobles  and  soldiers,  but  he  did  not  confer 
the  jdgir,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a  title,  npon  which 
people  said,  "  A  title  without  a  jdgir  is  a  disgrace."  The 
result  was  that  several  of  the  amirs  and  soldiers  were  deeply 
offended  at  this  shabby  behaviour,  and  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
'Imad-ul-Mulk ;  hut  without  a  leader  they  could  do  nothing, 
and  each  one  went  to  his  own  home  or  jdgir. 

When  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  in  confusion,  as  a 
last  resource  'Imad-ul-Mulk  wrote  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk  I'lichpuri, 
stating  that  if  he  would  show  his  friendship  by  coming  to 
Nandarbar  and  Sultanpiir,  he  should  receive  in  recompense  a 
specified  sum  of  money.  He  wrote  in  the  same  style  to  Rana 
Sanka,  and  he  also  conciliated  the  zamfnddrs  of  the  country 
round.     He  even  sent  to  Babar  Padshah  soliciting  assistance^ 

*  According  to  FiriBhtahand  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"  180  or  181  titles  were 
thus  bestowed  in  one  day. 

t  According;  to  the  "  Tab.  Aibaii,"  'Imad-nl-Mnlk  wrote  to  "  Viiam-nl- 
Hulk  Uakhiui,"  and  says  that  the  "  Kajah  of  PS1 "  wag  also  gammoned,  and 
marched  an  far  na  the  neighbourhood  of  Ohimpanir.  Firiahtah  says  the  aame 
thing,  but  adds  that  the  Dakhini  King,  to  whom  he  sent  a  large  sum  of 
money  (the  "Tab.  Akbarf  "  confirms  this),  took  the  money,  and  did  nothing. 
The  Rajah  of  Pal  waa  told  to  bar  tbe  road  by  Champanfr  against  Bahadar. 
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The  author  of  the  "  Tarfkh-i- Bahadar  Shahi "  has  written 
thus : — "  At  that  time  E  was  at  the  town  of  Bar-nagar,  and  I 
wrote  from  thence  to  Taj  Khan,  who  waa  at  Dhandukah, 
informing  him  that  'Imftd-ul-Mulk  had  sought  the  support  of 
Babar  PAdshah,*  and  that  this  act  wonld  transfer  the  throne 
from  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Gujarat,  and  praying  him  to 
think  deeply  over  the  matter.  I  wrote  also  to  Bahadar 
Khan  to  the  same  effect,  and  sent  the  letter  by  swift 
runners." 

Bahadar  Khan  was  at  that  time  proceeding  to  Jonpur  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  that  country,  having 
retired,  without  taking  leave,  from  the  court  of  Sultan  Ibrahim, 
who  was  then  opposing  the  Emperor  Babar  at  Panipat.  He 
started  for  Jonpur  and  halted  at  Baghpath.t  There  he  was 
waited  upon  by  Pafndah  Khan  Afghan,  who  said  that  he  waa 
sent  by  all  the  nobles  of  the  country  of  Jonpiir,  to  say  that 
they   recognised    Bahadar    Khan   as    their  king,    and   were 


*  The  "  Tab.  At  ban' "  states  that  he  offered  Biibar  the  port  of  Dip  and 
a  kror  of  lankahs  if  he  would  send  oho  of  his  armies  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Firishtah  says  much  the  same  thing,  except  that  he  omits  the  offer  of  the 
port;  and  what  was  asked  was  that  he  should  send  a  force  down  the  Indus  to 
land  at  Did.  Firishtah  expressly  says  that  this  letter  never  reached  Babar, 
for  the  B&jah  of  Dungarpur  intercepted  it;  and  the  "Tab  Akbari"  prac- 
tically confirms  this  story,  and  says  the  Than&dttr  of  Dungarpur  informed 
Taj  Khan  of  the  purport  of  this  communication. 

t  B&ghpath  (the  Vyaghra-prastha  or  "tiger-town"  of  the  Mahahhiirata 
times)  is  now  a  email  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  a  little  to  the  N.W. 
of  Dehlf,  and  now  in  the  Mirat  district.  The  road  to  Eastern  Hindustan 
from  Panfpat  crosses  the  Jumna  just  above  this  point ;  so  that  it  is  seen  that 
Bahadar  Khan  had  already  moved  in  the  direction  of  Jonpur,  and  had  left  the 
high  road  to  Gujarat,  which  passed  through  Dehli.  He  had  probably  had 
informal  offers  of  the  throne  of  Jonpiir,  which  were  now  converted  into 
a  formal  one,  of  which  Pafndah  Khan  was  the  bearer.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  when  he  first  reached  Baghpath  he  waa  fully  inclined  to  go  to 
Jonpur,  bet  before  he  decided  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death  ;  and 
the  "Tab.Akbarf"  says  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  latter  news  he  declined 
to  listen  to  Pafndah  Khan's  urgent  solicitation,  and  went  off  towards  Ahmad- 
abad.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  gives  also  the  story  that  Bahadar  determined  to 
be  gnided  by  hie  horse,  aud  threw  bis  reina  on  its  head  that  it  might  choose 
its  own  direction  ;  but  the  "Tab.  Akbarf  *  gives  this  only  as  a  story,  which 
the  author  evidently  does  not  bebeve.  Firishtah  adopts  it  as  history. 
Although  Bahadur  did  not  then  apparently  know  of  his  brother's  murder,  he 
evidently  had  so  strong  a  party  in  (iujarai  that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  try 
for  the  rich  prise  which  the  throne  of  that  country  afforded,  and  he  had 
evidently  little  compunction  as  to  disputing  his  brother's  title. 
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anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival ;  and  that  he,  Paindah  Khan  had 
been  directed  to  state  the  facts  and  to  conduct  the  Prince  to 
Jonpur  without  delay. 

Prince  Bahadar  Khan  was  about  to  comply  with  this  request, 
and  go  to  Jonpur,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Khurram 
Khan,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  Sultan  Muzaffar  and  the 
succession  of  Sultan  Sikandar.  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that 
the  nobles  and  the  army  were  desirous  of  his  presence,  and 
they  hoped  that  he  would  return  speedily,  as  it  was  certain  that 
the  throne  would  come  to  him,  for  the  army  and  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  Sultan  Sikandar.  On  receiving  this  letter  he 
rested  where  he  was  for  three  days  to  perform  the  rites  of 
mourning  for  his  father.  On  the  fourth  day  he  dismissed 
Paindah  Khan,  and  set  off  with  all  speed  for  Gujarat. 


Note  to  Chapter  XI. 


The  Hyderabad  MS.  inserts,  just  where  this  chapter  closes, 
a  passage  which  appears  in  no  other  version  of  the  text.  The 
historic  relation  of  the  actual  facta  is  no  doubt  that  already 
given,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  following  story  may  have  been 
added  by  the  author.  It  is  no  doubt  written  in  the  gossiping 
style  in  which  he  often  indulges,  and  also  deals  with  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  Saints  and  darwisket  much  after 
his  accustomed  manner;  but  in  any  case  it  is  worth  preserving, 
because  it  gives  another  instance  of  a  curious  mode  of 
incantation,  of  which,  though  well  known  elsewhere  in  the 
East,  no  example  has  been  hitherto  quoted  from  India.  More- 
over, if  it  have  any  authority  at  all,  the  passage  evidently 
preserves  a  popular  tale  invented  to  account  for  the  sudden 
and  d  propos  appearance  of  Bahadar  Khan  on  the  scene  imme- 
diately after  his  brother's  death,  for  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
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to  doubt  he  had  been  in  some  way  prepared,  through  the 
intelligence  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Skids  of  Batdh  and 
others  of  his  sympathisers  in  Gujarat.  The  substance  of  the 
passage  is,  therefore,  here  reproduced,  but  only  as  a  note. 

"  The  manner  in  which  Bahadar  Khan  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  and  of  the  succession  of  Sultan 
Sikandar  was  as  follows  : — After  Bahadar  Khan  had,  on 
account  of  the  envy  and  hatred  borne  towards  him  by  Sikandar 
Khan,  taken  leave  of  his  holy  teacher  and  left  Gujarat,  he 
went  to  I'dar,  and  from  I'dar  to  the  fort  of  CMtdr,  where 
wonderful  events  and  strange  calamities  Overtook  him.  The 
Sultan  Muzaffar  heard  of  his  arrival  at  Oritur,  but  of  what 
happened  to  him  after  he  left  Chitor,  none  of  his  friends 
among  the  nobles  of  Gujarat  bad  any  intelligence,  nor  did 
they  know  whither  he  had  gone. 

"  On  taking  leave  of  lMua  SanM,  however,  the  Prince  went 
to  Dehli  and  visited  the  shrines  of  the  saints  iu  that  city,  and 
then  went  on  to  P&nipat  and  waited  on  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi. 
One  day  there  was  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  Mughals  of  the 
Emperor  Babar's  force,  and  the  latter,  having  captured  a  party 
of  Afghans,  were  carrying  them  off  the  battlefield  with  their 
hands  bound  and  tent-ropes  round  their  necks.  Though 
the  Sultan  himself  was  present,  none  of  his  warriors  dared  to 
attempt  the  release  of  those  forlorn  wretches. 

"But  Prince  Bahadar,  with  his  friends,  raising  their  swords 
for  a  standard,  dashed  upon  that  troop  of  Mughals,  plied 
sword  and  dagger  as  though  they  were  executioners,  and  in  the 
end  the  victors  were  defeated,  and  the  Afghan  prisoners  were 
released.     Victory  remained  with  Sultan  Ibrahim. 

"  The  nobles  who  saw  the  Prince's  gallantry  took  counsel 
together,  and  said  that,  as  they  were  discontented  with  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  it  would  be  better  to  poison  him,  and  to  elevate 
Prince  Bahadar  to  the  throne  of  Dehli  in  his  place.  Sultan 
Ibrahim  was  made  aware  of  his  nobles'  design,  and  Prince 
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Bah&dar  lost  favour  in  his  eyes,  and  the  latter,  perceiving  the 
Sultan's  estrangement,  went  off  towards  Dehli  without  taking 
leave. 

"  On  the  night  before  he  reached  Pampat,  the  holy  Saint, 
Bu-Ali  Kalandar,  known  as  Sharf-ud-din  Panipati,  appeared 
in  a  dream  to  the  guardians  of  his  tomb,  and  told  them  that 
the  King  of  Gujarat,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  would,  the 
next  morning,  pass  by  on  foot,  and  he  desired  that  they 
would  take  a  good  horse  and  a  sword,  and  stand  in  the  way 
to  meet  him ;  and  when  he  arrived  they  were  to  arm  him 
with  the  sword,  to  mount  him  on  the  horse,  and  to  bring 
him  to  the  Saint's  tomb,  where  what  was  decreed  would  be 
revealed. 

"  When  the  guardian  of  the  tomb  awoke  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  watching,  and  after  morning  prayer 
he  went  to  the  stable  and  took  a  horse,  than  which  there  was 
none  better  in  the  stable,  and  a  suitable  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
an  excellent  sword  out  of  the  armoury,  and  went  out  and  sat 
on  the  roadside,  and  questioned  every  passer-by ;  bat,  though 
he  waited  till  mid-day  prayer,  he  found  no  one  who  answered 
the  description ;  and  he  was  about  to  go  back  when  a  party 
of  young  men  approached,  and  he  determined  to  wait  for 
them.  When  they  drew  near,  the  guardian  of  the  tomb  was 
convinced  by  their  appearance  that  the  King  of  Gujarat  was 
among  them  ;  so,  running  forward,  he  said,  *  Which  of  you  is 
the  King  of  Gujarat  ?  '  Not  knowing  but  that  he  might  have 
some  hostile  motive  for  inquiry,  they  all  answered  in  the 
negative.  But  he  said,  '  Do  not  deny  it.  Last  night  the 
holy  saint,  Sharf-ud-din  Panipati,  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream, 
and  sent  me  out  to  meet  you,  saying  that  "  the  King  of 
Gujarat  and  his  friends  would  pass  by  on  foot,"  and  that  I 
was  to  furnish  him  with  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  that 
I  was  to  bring  him  to  his  tomb.  This  I  have  done.  Which 
among  you  is  known  as  King  of  Gujarat  T  *  Bah&dar  Khan 
then  made  himself  known,  and  accompanied  the  guardian ;  and 
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after  visiting  the  tomb  was  taken  to  an  apartment  near  it, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  hospitality.  He  remained 
there  two  or  three  days,  and  then  removed  to  a  garden  known 
as  the '  Hazrat  Sh^kh'a  garden/  and  remained  there  several 
days  more, 

"When  Imad-nl-Molk  had  killed  Sultan  Sikandar  and  raised 
Prince  Nasir  Khan  to  the  throne,  Taj  Khan  deserted  from 
'Imad-ul-Mulk  by  night,  and  went  into  hiding ;  and  certain  of 
the  worthier  nobles  came  to  him  by  night,  and  they  took 
counsel  together.  They  discussed  the  expediency  of  sending 
for  Bahadar  Khan,  but  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone  after 
leaving  Chit6r.  At  last  one  of  those  present  aaid :  '  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Sabarmati,  and  in  such-and-such  a  hamlet, 
there  is  a  Said,  a  holy  man,  and  acquainted  with  magic,  who 
has  communications  with  fairies ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  has 
great  authority  over  the  fairies,  so  that  he  can  get  an  answer 
to  a  letter  from  any  country,  however  distant  it  may  be.'  His 
friends  all  said  that  nothing  could  be  better,  if  this  were  true, 
and  so  they  determined  to  visit  him.  Accordingly  Taj  Khan 
Nirpalf,  Khudawand  Khan,  and  the  Prince  Fateh  Khan  of 
Sind,  and  others,  went  to  the  house  of  that  holy  man.  When 
they  told  him  who  was  waiting,  he  came  out  and  inquired 
their  object.  They  explained  to  him  that  they  were  well- 
wishers  of  Bahadar  Khan,  and  wanted  news  of  him.  He  told 
them  that  if  they  would  bring  a  letter  to  Bahadar  Khan,  he 
would  get  them  an  answer,  wherever  the  Prince  might  be. 
They  went  away  delighted,  and  the  next  day  these  nobles, 
having  prepared  a  letter  giving  all  the  news  for  Bahadar  Khan, 
brought  it  in  the  evening  to  the  holy  man's  house.  He 
received  them,  and  produced  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  and  putting  a  mirror  before  her,  began  to  pray 
to  the  Almighty.  He  also  hung  the  letter  beneath  her  ear, 
having  written  on  it,  '  Please  write  a  full  statement  in  answer 
to  this  letter,  and  cast  it  on  the  ground,  that  the  messenger 
who  takes  this  may   bring   back    your  answer    to    us   who 
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anxiously  await  it.'  When  the  Shekh  began  to  pray,  the 
army  of  the  fairies,  and  eventually  the  king  of  the  fairies, 
appeared  iii  the  mirror.  The  little  girl  said  to  the  Shckh : 
'The  king  of  the  fairies  has  come  with  his  army,  and  has 
ascended  his  throne,  and  wants  to  know  why  you  have  sent 
for  him.'  The  She'kh  replied :  '  Give  him  my  compliments, 
and  say  that,  as  he  knows  everything  that  is  passing  every- 
where, can  he  tell  me  where  Prince  Bahadar  Khan  is.'  The 
king  of  the  fairies  answered :  '  When  I  came  to  you  I  saw 
Bahadar  Khan  in  a  garden  at  Pfuripat,  He  had  just  taken 
his  meal,  and  was  going  to  rest.'  The  Shekh  then  said  :  '  Be 
good  enough  to  send  a  couple  of  messengers  to  the  Prince 
with  the  letter  which  is  at  the  little  girl's  ear,  and  tell  them 
to  bring  an  immediate  answer.'  The  king  of  the  fairies  gave 
the  order  asked,  and  instantly  the  letter  disappeared  from  the 
little  girl's  ear ;  and  the  Saint  proceeded  to  hold  the  nobles  in 
conversation. 

"  Meanwhile  Prince  Bahadar  was  getting  anxious,  because 
ever  since  he  left  Gujarit  he  had  had  no  news  thence.  Thus 
considering,  he  fell  asleep.  The  fairy  who  brought  the  letter 
put  it  under  his  pillow,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  he  turned 
over  on  his  side  the  roll  of  paper  might  fall  into  his  hand. 
The  Prince  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  it,  and  inquired  of  his 
servants,  but  no  one  admitted  that  they  had  placed  it  there. 
As  they  were  silent,  he  asked  his  friends  if  they  had  placed  it 
there.  They  also  denied  it ;  but  a  light  was  brought,  and  he 
opened  his  letter,  and  then  he  found  that  it  came  from  Gujarat, 
though  no  messenger  was  apparent.  He  perceived  that  he  was 
told  to  throw  the  answer  on  the  ground;  that  he  was  also  to 
write  and  tell  them  when  he  arrived  at  Jal6r,  and  they  would 
then  come  to  meet  him.  Bah&dar  Khan  accordingly  wrote  out 
his  plans  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and,  folding  it  up,  threw  it  on 
the  ground ;  and  though  they  watched  it  very  closely,  it  never- 
theless disappeared  from  their  sight,  and  they  could  not  tell 
how  this  happened, 
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"Taj  Khfin  and  the  other  nobles  were  Hitting  with  theSh&h 
when  the  letter  appeared  at  the  little  girl's  ear;  and  the  Shekh 
took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  nobles.  They  retained  a  hundred 
thousand  thanks  (or  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes,  and,  depart- 
ing, made  all  preparation  for  the  reception  of  Bah&dar  Khan 
in  royal  pomp  and  state.  Meanwhile  Bahfidar  Ehin  set  out 
for  Gujarat." 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 

REIGN    OF   BAHADAR   SHAH. 

When  Bahadar  Khan  reached  ChittSr*  he  was  met  by  *Ali 
Shcr,  son  of  Mu'm-ud-din  Khan  Afghan,  who  had  left  Gujarat 
to  meet  him  after  the  murder  of  Sikandar  Shah.  This 
messenger  informed  the  Prince  in  detail  of  the  murder  of 
Sikandar,  the  treachery  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  the  raising  of 
Nasir  Khan  to  the  throne.  The  Prince  said  he  would  impale 
the  traitor  when  he  reached  Muhamadabad,  and  he  set  forth 
on  his  journey.  He  left  Prince  Chand  Khan,  who  was  with 
him,  at  Chitor,  but  be  carried  with  him  Ibrahim  Khan,  the 
brother  of  Chand  Khan,  f  He  continued  his  journey  to  Dun- 
garpur, %  and  upon  hearing  of  his  arrival  there  Taj  Khan  left 
Dhandukah  to  wait  upon  him.    Just  at  that  time  Prince  Latif 

■  The  "Tarfkh-i-Alff"  aays  distinctly  tint  he  was  received  at  Chitor  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  Bint  Bioki. 

t  From  what  the  "  Tab.  AJtbarf  "  aaje,  ChAnd  Kh&u,  though  submitting  to 
Bahadar,  preferred  remaining  where  ho  was  to  giving  him  any  active 
assistant!).  IbrAhfm  Khan  in  eipreasly  said,  in  the  "  Tab.  Aibsj-i,"  to  have 
enrolled  himself  in  Babadar/s  service.  Chand  Khfa,  oe  Firishtah  states, 
eventually  went  to  Malwah,  where  he  made  mischief,  as  will  appear  in  the 

X  According  to  the  "Tab.  Aibari,"  U'di  Singh,  KAjnh  of  Pal,  also  came 
in  to  Bahadar  at  Obiter.  U'di  Singh  seems  to  have  been  Rajah  of  Ddngar- 
pir,  and  mast  have  been  the  person  who  intercepted  the  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Bihar.  If  he  was  the  "Bajah  of  Pal"  to  whom  'Imid-nl-Mnlk 
wrote,  he,  too,  most  have  really  been  only  nominally  obedient  to  him.  It 
is  possible  he  may  have  moved  to  Champinir,  to  get  credit  with  'Im&d-nl- 
Mnlk,  while  his  locum  tsnsni  in  Diingai-pux  intercepted  the  letter  and  divulged 
its  contents.  In  this  way  he  would  have  been  able  to  make  terms  with 
either  party. 
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Khan  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Dhandiikah,*  and  sent  a  message 
to  Taj  Khan  soliciting  his  support,  and  promising  to  place  the 
administration  of  all  the  affairs  of  Gujarat  in  his  hands,  Taj 
Khan,  in  reply,  sent  a  messenger,  saying  that  he  had  already 
allied  himself  with  Bahadar  Khan,  and  could  do  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  part  he  had  taken.  He  also  advised  Latif 
Khan  to  withdraw  into  retirement. 

'Iuoad-ul-Mulk  and  his  supporters,  when  they  heard  of  the 
approach  of  Bahadar  Khan  and  the  support  given  to  him 
hy  the  nobles,  were  much  alarmed.  'ImacUul-Molk  sent 
'Azd-ul-Mulk  Abr&s,  with  six  hundred  horses  from  the  royal 
stables,  and  fifty  elephants,  to  occupy  Morasah,  and  prevent 
anyone  from  going  to  Bahadar  Khan.f  At  this  time  B-izfi-ul- 
Mulk  and  Khurram  Khan  departed  from  Muhamadabad  with 
the  intention  of  joining  Bahadar  Khan.  The  Prince  also 
moved  out  on  his  way  to  Kapranj,  otherwise  called  Mahmud- 
nagar.  There  he  was  waited  upon  by  several  of  his  friends, 
'Asim  son  of  Pir,  Malik  Yiisuf  Bon  of  Lutfallih,  B&ji  Muha- 
mad  son  of  Farid,  Malik  Mas'iid,  and  several  others  of  similar 
positions,  who  had  fled  and  concealed  themselves  through  fear 
of  'Im&d'Ul-Mulk.  Bahadar  Khan  went  on  from  thence  to 
Morasah,  and  afterwards  to  Harsol  and  Sangargaon.  At  this 
stage  he  was  joined  by  Khurram  Khan,  Biza-ul-Mnlk,  and 
several  other  of  the  old  Muzaffar  Shahi  nobles.  Next  day  he 
went  on  to  the  city  of  Nahrwalah. 

The  authorof  the  "T&ikh-i-Bahfidar-ShaTii"  writes  thus:— 
On  the  26th}   of  the  month   of  Ramazan,  a.h.  932  (August 


t  Both  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  imd  tho  "  Tarfkh-i-Alff  "  say  that  on  reaching 
within  a  march  of  Morasah,  Bahadar' b  forces  were  so  swelled  that  'Asd- 
nl-lfnlk  was  alarmed,  and  fled  without  fighting.  Bahadar  occupied  Moriaah 
the  next  day. 

I  Muaaffar  8hah  died,  as  has  been  seen,  on  the  22nd  of  Jumadi-nl-ikhir, 
982  a.h.  Sikandar  probably  formally  ascended  the  throne  on  the  28th  or 
29th  of  the  same  month  at  Mnhamadibad,  and  was  murdered  there  on  the 
14th  Sha'ban  of  that  year.  Bahadar,  therefore,  entered  Nahrwalah  jnut 
tLirty -two  days  after  that  event.     Bihar's  first  tight  with  the  Afghans  took 
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1526),  Prince  Bahadar  received  at  Nahrwalah  the  homage  of 
Taj  Khan  *  Mujahid-ul-Mnlk,  Sa'id-ul-Mulk,  and  the  author 
of  the  "  TarJkh-i-Bahfidar-Sh&hi,"  and  others,  great  and  small, 
from  the  city  of  Ahmadahad.  From  Nahrwalah  he  vent  on, 
having  assumed  royal  pomp  and  state,  towards  Ahmadahad, 
which  city  he  entered  by  the  Kaliipurah  gate.  First  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  mausoleum  of  his  ancestors,  Sultans  Muhamad 
Shah,  Ahmad  Shah,  and  Kuth-ud-din,  in  Manik  Chok,  and 
afterwards  went  to  the  royal  palace  called  Bhadar.  On  the 
night  of  the  27th  all  the  nobles  met  at  the  palace,  and  each 
one  being  seated  iu  the  proper  place  assigned  to  him  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  time  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  they  were 
feasted ;  and  everyone  returned  thanks  to  God  on  account  of 
the  safety  and  arrival  of  the  new  Sultan.  .  .  . 

The  city  of  Ahmadabad  began  again  to  prosper,  and  the 
entire  country  of  Gujarat,  which  had  been  left  in  darkness  by 
the  setting  of  the  sun  of  government,  began  again  to  flourish 
on  the  rising  of  this  sun  of  the  kingdom,  Bahadar  Shah ;  and 
every  dispute  vanished  from  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

When  he  heard  of  this,  'Imad~ul-Mulk  advanced  to  his  sup- 
porters one  year's  allowances  from  the  royal  treasury,  and 
made  them  swear  on  the  Kuran  that  they  would  not  desert 
Mahmud  Shah.  The  nobles  took  the  money,  but  went  quietly 
out  of  the  city  and  joined  Bahadar  Khan,  the  favourite  of 
Fortune.     Among  them,  Baha-ul-Mulk  and  Dawar-ul-Mulk, 

plaoe  at  Sialkdt  on  the  1st  of  Babf-nl-awal,  982 ;  and  Ibrahim's  final  defeat 
occurred  on  the  10th  of  Rajah  following.  Bahadar  would  have  been  present 
with  the  Afghan  army  after  the  first,  and  hare  qnelled  it  before  the  lost  of 
these  two  events.  An  he  did  not  hear  of  his  father's  death  till  he  reached 
Baghpath,  he  moat  have  been  there,  probably,  soma  time  towards  the  latter 
part  of  Kajab  or  early  in  Sha'bin.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  father's  death  he  started  for  Gujarat,  with  the  intention 
of  putting  forward  his  own  claims  to  the  throne.  Bikandsr's  death  was, 
no  doubt,  opportune  in  hia  interests  j  so  much  bo  that  'imad-nl-Mulk  is 
represented  as  surprised  that  Bahadar  resented  it.  Still,  there  is  no  reason 
to  accuse  him  of  being  privy  to  it,  though  he  was  no  doubt  ready,  backed 
by  the  interest  of  the  Bakhariat  Saids  and  a  powerful  party  among  the 
nobles,  to  attack  his  brother's  throne. 

•  T*j  Khan  is  called,  in  the  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi,"  Khan  'A'aim.  According  to 
Pirishtah,  Bahadar  had  forwarded  to  him  lor  publication  a  moderately -worded 
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who  were  sworn  allies  of  'Imad~ul-Mulk,  and  accessories  in 
the  murder  of  Sultan  Sikandar,  waited  on  the  Sultan  and 
made  their  submission.  The  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Baha- 
dari "  says  that  on  the  morning  of  the  'I'd*  he  received  an 
order  to  equip  and  decorate  all  the  elephants,  and  bring  them 
to  the  darbdr.  The  Sultan  came  forth  in  royal  array,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  hall  called  Sank&r-mandap,  the  doors  and 
walls  of  which  were  all  gilded.  Robes  and  favours  were 
bestowed  upon  Taj  Khan  and  the  court  nobles  according  to 
their  respective  rank.  On  that  day  thirty-two  persons  received 
titles  according  to  the  following  detailf: — 

Ehnrram  Khan,  son  of  Sikandar  Khan,  was  made  Khan 
Khanan ;  Niz&m  Khan  was  made  Mubfiriz-ul-Mulk ;  the  son 
of  Shams  Khan  was  made  Mu'id-ul-Mulk ;  Malik  Taj  Jam&l 
was  made  Wajih-ul-Mulk;  Malik  La'zi  was  created  Lai  Khan; 
his  son,  Kutb  Khan,  was  made  Ikbal  Khan;  Malik  Badr-ud- 
din  was  made  Modiid-ul-Mulk ;  the  son  of  the  Kh&n  Khanan 
was  created  Nizam  Khan;  Malik  Shark  Naarat-ul-Mulk  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Hasan  Khan ;  Malik  Mustafa  was  created 
Sarandaz  Khan  ;  Malik  Muzaffar  was  made  Asad  Khan ;  his 
son  was  entitled  Sh&istah  Khan ;  Suliman,  the  son  of  Muja- 
hid-ul-Mulk,  was  created  Manowar  Khan;  Malik  Sarandaz, 
son  of  Malik  Toghlak,  was  made  Ajhdar-ul-Mnlk ;  the  son 
of  Malik  Latif  Bariw&l  was  made  Sharzah  Khan ;  Shams- ul- 
Molk  was  made  Daria"  Khan ;  Chand  of  Bhanderi  was  created 
Hajhbar-al-Mulk;  Kombhi  Gohil  was  entitled  Rai  Rfiian; 
Safdar  Khan  was  created  'A'lam  Khan;  Sa'id-ol-Mulk  was 
made  Shams  Khan ;  Baha-ul-Mulk  was  entitled  'Ulugh  Khan ; 
Mujahid  Khan,  Muj&hid-aUMulk ;  Nasir-ul-Mulk  was  created 
Kutlagh  Khan;  Mb  son  was  entitled  Nasir-ul-Mulk;  Modiid- 

•  Td-vl-fitr,  the  lit  of  Bhawil  (see  note,  p.  203),  that  being  a  festival  on 
which  it  was  asaal  for  the  Snltin  to  go  in  procession  to  the  Tdgdh  ontaida 
the  city,  and  in  royal  state. 

t  These  names  differ  greatly,  and  do  MS.  makes  up  quite  the  full  tale  of 
thirty-two  g  but  they  are  given  to  show  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  oImb  of 
persona  on  whom,  those  titles  were  conferred.  Apparently  few  of  the 
holders  of  high  office  under  Muzaffar  wore  thus  rewarded  by  Bahadar. 
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ul-Mulk  was  made  Toghlak  Khan  ;  his  bod  was  created  Mana 
Khan ;  Malik  Toghlak  Fuladi,  Fulad  Khan ;  Malik  Kaiat, 
son  of  Muj&hid-ul-MuIk,  was  created  Nasir  Khan ;  Abha,  son 
of  Ajhdar-ul-Mulk,  was  made  Ajhdar  Khan ;  Shams,  son  of 
Kntlagh  Khan,  was  entitled  Husen  Khan ;  and  Malik  Sahib, 
son  of  Mujahid-ul-Molk,  was  created  Habib  Khan. 

After  bestowing  these  titles,  he  mounted  an  elephant  and 
went  with  great  state  to  the  Tdg&h,  amid  the  rejoicings 
and  acclamations  of  the  people.  On  the  2nd  Shawal  he  went 
to  the  palace  of  Ghatmand61,  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Mahmudabad.  There  Mu'asun  Khan  and  several  others 
came  to  do  homage.  From  thence,  in  consequence  of  the 
floods  in  the  river  Shedhi,  he  halted  at  the  village  of  Bhasiij, 
and  went  next  to  the  town  of  Nariad,  where  he  halted  two 
days.  Many  men  came  out  from  Muhamadabad,  and  those 
who  came  after  receiving  money  and  treasure  from  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk  the  Sultan  forgave.  On  the  11th  Shawal  he  started 
from  Nariad,  and  crossed  the  Mahindri  at  the  ford  of  Khan- 
pur.  Mmad-ul-Mulk  sent  'Asd-ul-Mulk  to  Barodah,  and 
Muhafiz  Khan  BakaM-zadah  to  the  village  of  Dhanej,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  if  these  two,  his  chosen  and  closest  friends, 
separated  themselves  from  him,  Sultan  Bahadar  would  seek 
after  them  and  take  no  heed  to  him. 

'I  mid -ul-Mulk  had  secretly  sent  for.  Prince  Latif  Khan,  for, 
as  that  Prince  was  clever  and  of  full  age,  he  thought  that 
if  war  began  he  would  give  to  Latif  Khan  the  insignia  of 
sovereignty  and  oppose  Sultan  Bahadar;  hut  when  Latif 
Khan  came  to  Dhanej,  Mmad-ul-Mulk  was  bewildered,*  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  About  the  date  that  Sultan 
Bahadar  reached  Mahmudabad,  Mmad-ul-Mulk  paid  a  visit  to 
Nasir  Khan,  scowled  angrily  at  him,  and  went  to  his  home. 
After  the  11th  Shawal,  Mmad-ul-Mulk  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to   Nasir  Khan,  but  the  controller   of  the   royal  palace 
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.kept  that  prince  under  surveillance.  It  is  said  that  a  thou- 
sand of  'Iinad-ul-Mulk'a  men  assembled  at  his  house,  and 
assured  him  that  if  Sultan  Bahadar  should  attempt  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  him  they  would  fight  for  him  to  the 
death.  But  when  Sultan  Bahadar  arrived,  two  or  three 
hundred  persons  remained  with  him,  the  rest  had  fled  to  their 
homes ;  those,  indeed,  who  were  men  of  position  fled  out  of 
the  city. 

When  Sultan  Bahadar  reached  the  Mahindri,*  he  did  not 
wait  till  the  whole  of  bis  army  had  crossed,  but,  taking  four 
hundred  horse  and  some  elephants  which  had  already 
over  the  river,  he  pushed  on  rapidly  to  the  village  of  Haloi. 
After  paying  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Sikandar,  he  sem 
Taj  Khan  on  in  advance,  with  three  hundred  horse,  to  sur- 
round the  house  of  the  villain  'Imad-ul-Mulk.  When  intelli- 
gence reached  'Imad-ul-Mulk  that  Sultan  Bahadar  was  at 
Halol,  Khwajah  Manik  son  of  Jalal,  and  Yiisuf  son  of  Mubariz- 
ul-Mulk,  advised  him  to  take  flight,  for  the  Sultan  would  cer- 
tainly not  suffer  him  to  live.  He  answered :  "  How  can  I 
fly  ?  naked  swords  surround  me  on  every  side.  I  cannot  move, 
and  there  is  no  place  for  me  to  escape  to/'  The  blood  of 
Sultan  Sikandar  so  laid  hold  of  him  that  he  could  not  stir  a 
step.  Some  say  that  he  exclaimed,  "  What  harm  have  I  done 
to  Sultan  Bahadar  that  I  should  flee  from  him  P  If  I  had  not 
killed  Sultan  Sikandar  how  could  Bahadar  have  become 
king?" 

Taj  Khan,  with  his  three  hundred  horse,  galloped  up  to 
the  house  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  but  the  traitor  fled  and  hid  him- 

*  The  "Tab.  Akbarf "  is  rather  fuller  here.  It  says  on  reaching  the 
Witrak  it  was  reported  that  the  fords  wore  Dot  impassable.  Bahadur  him- 
self halted,  and  seat  Taj  KhSn  with  a  detachment  across.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  most  of  the  nobles  who  were  residing  at  Mnhamadabad,  and  theo 
marohed  to  the  Mahindrf  at  Khanpiir  (BankAnir).  Apparent];  Taj  Khan  was 
sent  on  to  seize  this  ford.  'lmad-ul-Mnlk  had  seat  a  force  to  raise  the 
Country  about  Barddah,  so  as  to  keep  the  Sultan  in  play  ;  bat  Bahadar  Shah 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  pushed  straight  on  Mubamadabad  Chimpinir. 
Tiriibtah  confirms  these  particulars,  and  adds  that  heavy  rain  had  rendered 
Bahadur  Shah's  advance  difficult,  and  detained  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sabarmati. 
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self  in  the  house  of  Shah  Jiii  Sadik,  the  head  keeper  of  the 
diwdn.  The  people  of  the  city,  smarting  under  the  oppression 
and  tyranny  they  had  endured,  collected  from  all  quarters  and 
fell  upon  'Tmad-ul-Mulk's  house  and  ransacked  it ;  women, 
girls,  and  women -servants  were  all  carried  off.  When  the 
Sultan  arrived,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Masnad-'Ali  Khudawand 
Khan,  the  wazir,  who  paid  his  homage  and  accompanied  the 
sovereign.  On  reaching  the  royal  palace,  Taj  Khan  came 
and  reported  that  'Imad-ul-Mulk's  house  had  been  given  up  to 
plunder,  bat  that  the  traitor  himself  had  not  been  found,  and 
it  was  probable  that  he  was  in  hiding  somewhere  in  the  city. 
The  Saltan  ordered  Kaisar  Khan  and  Kabir-ul-Mulk  the 
kdtwdl  to  search  for  and  produce  him.  Half  an  hour  had 
not  elapsed  from  the  Saltan's  entering  the  palace,  when  Khodi- 
wand  Khan's  men  dragged  'Imad-ul-Mnlk  to  the  darbdr,  with 
hands  bound,  head  and  feet  bare,  and  every  kind  of  ignominy. 
An  order  was  given  for  his  confinement  in  a  cell  in  the  Dil- 
kusha  palace.  The  Sultan  directed  Taj  Khan  to  ask  the 
traitor  why  he  had  killed  Sikandar  Khan.  When  Taj  Kh&n 
put  the  question,  he  answered :  "  What  could  I  do  ?  Every- 
one was  resolved  upon  his  death,  and  what  was  I  amongst 
them  ? "  Taj  Khan  said  :  "  You  were  a  personal  servant  of 
Sultan  Sikandar ;  how  could  you  join  with  his  adversaries  ?  " 
He  made  no  reply,  and  all  who  were  present  cursed  and  reviled 
him. 

The  Sultan  went  to  the  room  where  Sikandar  was  killed, 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahadar  Shahi "  writes 
thus  : — "  The  Sultan  directed  me  to  bring  Taj  Khan  from 
the  Dil-kusha  palace.  He  told  over  again  to  Taj  Khan  the 
story  of  his  brother's  murder,  and  then,  groaning,  said  :  '  Im- 
pale this  evil-footed  slave  in  front  of  the  darbdr  to-morrow, 
and  cut  to  pieces  Saif-ud-din  and  'Ali,  who  were  the  traitor's 
confederates.'  It  is  said  that  as  they  were  taking  'Imad-ul- 
Mnlk  down  to  the  gibbet,  a  person  told  him  to  repeat  the 
creed.     He  replied, '  How  can  I  say  it  ?  my  tongue  refuses 
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the  office.'  Shame  upon  the  man  who  could  thus  act  to  his 
benefactor,  and  slay  his  master  like  an  enemy  I  It  is  very 
just  that  in  this  world  such  infamy  and  suffering  should  fall 
upon  him,  and  that  in  the  next  the  tortures  and  fires  of  hell 
should  await  him  I  " 

On  the  16th  ShawiU  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  was  executed  with  Saif- 
ud-din  and  'All.  On  the  same  day  Fateh  Mulk,  son  of 
Malik  Tawakknl,  an  old  Mahmud  Shahi  servant,  was  created 
'Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  promoted  to  the  office  of  'Ariz-i-MamdUk. 
In  a  short  time  all  the  wretches  who  had  aided  and  abetted 
the  murder  of  Sultan  Sikandar  were  ignominiously  executed.* 
The  villain  Bahadar.f  the  murderer  of  the  Sultan,  who  received 
on  the  day  of  the  crime  a  wound  in  the  head  from  the  hand 
of  Said  Burhan-ud-din,  kept  concealed  for  some  days,  but 
was  also  at  last  discovered  and  brought  up.  The  Sultan  gave 
orders  that  his  skin  should  be  torn  from  his  body,  and  his  body 
hung  upon  a  gibbet. 

'Azd-ul-Mulk  and  MuhaTiz  EMn  had  fled  to  the  hill 
country  of  Pal  and  joined  Latif  Khfin,  and,  having  collected 
the  zamlnddrs  of  those  parts,  endeavoured  to  raise  disturb- 
ances ;  but  the  authority  of  Sultfru  Bahadar  became  more 
firmly  established  day  by  day,  and  they  could  effect  nothing. 
The  Sultan  now  opened  the  hand  of  bounty,  and  like  a  cloud 
rained  down  gold  and  jewels  and  allowances  and  favours  all 
around.  He  was  so  generous  to  his  people  that  the  nobles 
and  soldiers  were  unwilling  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  remained 
near  him  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  his  bounty. 

A  famine  now  set  in,  and  the  Sultan  dispersed  his  army  in 
detachments.  Wherever  he  himself  went  he  dispensed  his 
charity,  and  to  no  one  did  he  give  less  than  a  gold  axhrafi. 
The  small  and  great  of  the  city  lived  comfortably,  and  the 

•  The  "Tab.  Akbari "  saye  that  three  of  the  aasessina  were  arrested 
while  endeavonring  to  fly  to  the  Dakhin. 

t  Bahadur  is  called  Bahi-nl-Mulk  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari."  He  was  wounded 
by  'AHm-nd-diD,  not  Bnrhan-nd-dfn,  which  latter  name,  however,  all  the  MBS. 
give  in  thia  place. 
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fame  of  his  generosity  soon  excelled  that  of  Hatim  Tai*.  .  . 
On  the  14th  Zi-1-ka'dah  a.h.  932  (22nd  of  August  1526),  he 
took  his  Beat  on  the  throne  of  his  aucestors.f  The  wazir* 
and  nobles  received  splendid  robes  and  dresses,  the  soldiers 
received  the  gift  of  one  year's  pay  from  the  treasury,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  honoured  with  titles,  but  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness  their  names  are  not  given.  After  the 
breaking  up  of  the  darbdr  was  a  grand  banquet  for  the 
nobles  and  great  personages,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  banquet  everybody  received  presents,  and  went  away 
happy  and  delighted.  ,  .  .  The  office  of  wazir  was  conferred 
on  Taj  Khan. 

After  a  time  it  became  known  that  'Azd-ul-Mnlk  and 
Muhafiz  Khan,  having  joined  Prince  Latif  Khan,  had  gone 
towards  Nandarbar,  and  were  endeavouring  to  stir  up  a  revolt. J 
Taj  Khan  received  orders  to  lead  an  army  against  them,  but 
he  represented  that  Ghazi  Khan,  son  of  Ahmad  Khan,  was 
the  best  man  for  the  work.  The  Sultan  said,  "The  day  after 
my  accession  the  allowances  of  Ghazi  Khan  were  increased 
twofold,  now  I  double  them  again."  Then  Ghazi  Khan  was 
sent  with  a  large  army  and  elephants  to  the  subah  of  Nan- 
darbar. After  the  Td-itg-z6hd,  Shuja'-ul-Mulk,  whose  name 
was  Raji  Mnhamad,  fled  and  joined  Prince  Latif  Khan  in  Pal. 
Taj  Khan  reported  to  the  Sultan  that  Shuja'-ul-Mulk  had  fled 
with  the  connivance  of  Kaisar  Khan ;  and  the  Sultan  said 
that  if  this  were  really  bo,  Kaisar  Khan  ought  to  be  seized. 
Taj  Khan  added,  not  only  Kaisar  Khan,  but  'Ulugh  Khan  and 
Dawar-ul-Mulk  also,  for  they  were  all  leagued  with  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  in  the  murder  of  the  Sultan  Sikandar,  and  were  in  secret 

•  "Hitim  Tiif"  is  the  fabulous  exemplar  of  liberality  in  all  Peoriao 
literature. 

t  This  formal  "coronation"  took  place  at  MnhamadibSd  Chimp&nfr. 

J  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  atatea  that  the  very  day  on  whioh  Bahidar  catered 
Muhamnliblul,  Prince  Latif  Khan  entered  tho  city  also — probably  to  concert 
meaanrea  with  'Imid-nl-Mnlk.  After  remaining  concealed  for  Home  days, 
he  was  recommended  by  Kaisar  Khln  and*  Ulngh  Khin  to  withdraw  and 
conceal  himself.  Being  helpless,  he  acceded  to  their  desire,  and  fled  to  the 
hill  country  of  Bongi. 
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correspondence  with  Latif  Khan.  When  these  statements 
were  proved  to  the  Sultan,  'Ulugh  Khan,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  expedition  against  Prince  Latif  Khan,  was 
dismissed,  and  all  the  three  persona  were  seized  and  ordered 
to  be  beheaded.'*  This  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  King's 
accession,  i.e.  in  a.h.  932. 

Some  time  after,  a  despatch  was  received  from  Ghazi  Khan, 
reporting  that  'Azd-ul-Mulk,  Muhafiz  Khan,  and  Bhim  Rajah  of 
Pal,  having  consulted  and  combined  together,  bad  attacked  and 
plundered  a  village  belonging  to  Sultanpiir.  On  hearing  this, 
Ghazi  Khan  marched  against  them,  and  a  severe  action  was 
fought,  in  which  he  was  victorious.  'Azd-ul-Mulk  and  Mu- 
hafiz Khan  took  to  flight.  Rajah  Bbimf  and  his  brother  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  Prince  Latif  Khan  was  wounded 
and  a  prisoner.  The  Sultan  sent  off  Muhib-ul-Mulk  with 
orders  to  make  all  speed  and  bring  the  Prince,  with  the 
greatest  care,  to  wait  on  the  Sultan.  He  received  his 
charge,  but  the  Prince's  wounds  were  severe,  and  he  died  at 
the  village  of  Murgh-dirah,  where  Muhib-ul-Mulk  buried  him. 
After  some  days  his  body  was  removed  by  order  of  the  Sultan, 
to  the  village  of  H&161,  where  it  was  deposited  in  a  vaulted 
tomb  opposite  the  sepulchre  of  Sultan  Sikandar,  A  few  days 
later  Prince  Nasir  Khan  also  died.  Thus  three  princes 
perished  before  the  rising  power  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  and  were 
all  interred  near  each  other. 

At  the  time  when  Kaisar  Khan  and  the  other  amir*  were 
beheaded,  intelligence  was  brought  of  there  being  commotions 


•  Firishtah  bijtb  that  'Ulagh  Khin's  innocence  was  established,  and  that 
he  was  released  and  his  licensers  punished.  On  this  point  the  "Tab. 
Akbari"  is  silentj  but  it  saye  that  Zift-nl-Mnlk  (apparently  a  son  of  Nasir 
Khan),  who  was  imprisoned,  was  ultimately  released  and  pardoned  on  paying 
a  Baa  of  fifty  lakhs  of  tanka.hu.  Kaisar  Khjn  seems  certainly  (by  all 
accounts)  to  hare  been  pat  to  death,  and  probably  'Ulngh  Khan  too. 

+  "Raf  Bhfm."  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  calls  him  Kaf  Singh)  bat  all 
accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the  Hajah  of  Pal  was  killed  in  this  battle,  and 
another  Rajah  of  Pal,  whom  Firiahtah  and  the  "  Mirit-i-Sikandarf "  (see 
next  page)  call  R6i  Singh,  was  killed  later  on  by  Taj  Khsn.  The  "Tab. 
Akbari "  says  that  the  defeat  of  Latif  Khan  took  place  near  Sultanpur. 
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on  the  borders  of  Gujarat,  and  of  Rat  Singh,  Ttajah  of  Pal, 
having  attacked  and  plundered  the  town  of  Dah6d.  Con- 
sequently the  Sultan  sent  Taj  Khan  to  overrun  all  the  coontry 
of  Pal.  At  this  time  Sharf-ul-Mulk  brought  back  from 
Mandii  the  royal  servants  whom  Ikbal  Khan  had  carried  there 
in  the  time  of  Sultan  Sikandar.  Taj  Khan  marched  into 
the  hills  of  Pal,  and,  in  the  course  of  one  month,  ravaged 
all  the  country  of  Kai  Singh,  leaving  it  a  blackened  waste, 
and  he  razed  all  the  forts  of  refuge.  In  this  campaign  only 
one  soldier  of  Taj  Khan's  army,  named  Muhamad  Hasan, 
was  killed ;  the  rest  returned  unhurt  and  triumphant.* 

On  the  15th  Rabi'-ul-awal,  a.h.  933  (a.d.  1537),  Sultan 
Bahadar  went  out  hunting  in  the  direction  of  Kambhaiat. 
When  he  reached  that  port,  Ilias,  one  of  the  sons  of  Malik 
Aiaz,  waited  upon  the  Sultan  and  reported  that  his  elder 
brother  Ishak,  instigated  by  the  zaminddrs  of  S6ratb,  had 
broken  out  in  rebellion  and  ruined  his  family  .f  He  had 
marched  with  five  thousand  horse  from  Nawa-nagar  to  Mortri 
and  from  thence  to  the  port  of  Dm.  His  design  was  to  get 
into  the  island  of  Dili  by  stratagem,  to  remove  every  Musul- 
man  soldier  or  merchant  there,  to  plunder  all  the  Musulman 
property  he  found  there,  whether  belonging  to  the  State  or 
to  merchants,  and  to  deliver  Dili  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked 

•  According  to  the  story  of  Firiahtah,  Taj  Klisn'a  arm;  was  100,000  strong, 
and  ho  refaaed  all  offers  of  accommodation  till  Kii  Singh,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, gave  battle  and  wan  defeated  and  killed.  He  adds  that  Taj  Khan  was 
recalled  thence,  and  sent  aa  governor  to  Kambhfiiat.  The  story  of  the  "Tab. 
Akbari"  agrees,  and  adds  that  the  Rajah  made  his  overtures  of  submission 
through  Sharf-ul-Mulk,  one  of  the  chief  nobles.  Eaf  Singh,  it  ia  stated, 
made  hia  attack  on  hearing  of  the  execution  of  Kaisar  Khin,  apparently 
because  be  supposed  that  that  showed  disunion  in  Bahadar  Shah's  camp. 
When  plundering  Dahdd,  the  Rajah  is  said  to  have  seised  much  property 
belonging  to  Zia-ul-Hnlk,  eon  of  Nasir  Khan.  The  "  Tab.  Akhari  "  further 
explains  that  Taj  Khan  was  selected  to  put  the  province  of  Kambhaiat  in  order,  . 
the  Snltin  having,  during  hia  visit  there,  received  many  oomplaintB  of  mit- 
goverament.  RSi  Singh's  aon  afterwards  came  in  and  submitted,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  drees  (khil'at). 

t  Possibly  this  may  be  the  part  of  his  work  to  which  the  author  refers 
when  he  saya  that  he  proposes  to  describe  bow  all  the  sons  of  Malik  Aiaz 
were  put  to  death  by  Bahadar,  at  the  instigation  of  Ban!  Khan.  No  other 
mention  of  their  fate  ooonrs,  exoept  in  connection  with  these  events.  See 
note,  p.  235. 
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infidels.*  On  hearing  of  this  Muhamad  ATia,  the  commander 
of  the  fleet,  made  ready  ships,  and,  filling  them  with  tried 
soldiers,  and  arming  them  with  guns  and  muskets,  he  went 
out  to  encounter  the  enemy,  and  volleys  of  round  shot,  mus- 
ketry, and  rocketsf  were  fired  on  both  sides,  till  many  Hindus 
and  innumerable  infidels  were  killed. 

On  hearing  of  this,  Sultan  Bahadar  marched  hastily  from 
Kambhaiat.  On  the  first  day  he  reached  the  village  of  Mateli, 
on  the  next  Goodi ;  then  he  went  to  Dhandiikah,  then  Ranpur, 
and  thence  to  Jasdun.  Wheu  Ishak  heard  that  the  Sultan 
himself  was  coming  to  chastise  him,  he  took  to  flight,  and, 
leaving  Sorath,  went  off  towards  the  Ran,  that  is,  to  the  salt 
marshes.  The  Sultan  marched  from  Jasdun  to  the  town  of 
Bansawar,  and  then  to  the  town  of  Dcoli,  a  fort  fifteen  kos 
from  Jiinahgarh,  where  he  heard  of  Ishak's  having  gone  off  to 
the  Ran.  He  then  sent  Kh&n-Khanan  to  pursue  the  rebel, 
with  orders  not  to  allow  him  to  escape  alive.  Wheu  Ishak, 
that  viklaiuous  sou  of  a  slave,  came  near  the  Ran  he  heard 
that  Toghlak  Khan,  the  governor  of  Morbi,  had  come  out  to 
attack  him.  Ishak  faced  round  and  gave  battle,  and  Toghlak 
Khan  was  defeated.  Ishak  then  learnt  that  Khan-Khan&n  had 
been  sent  after  him,  and  was  coming  up  rapidly,  so  he  made 
all  haste  to  escape,  and  passed  over  the  Ran.  Khan-Khanan 
encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  Ran. 

After  detaching  Khau-Khauan,  the  Sultan  remained  where 
he  was  for  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh  day  he  marched  to  the 
town  of  Mangier,  from  thence  to  Chorawar,  thence  to  Pattan 
Diu,  and  then  to  the  town  of  Koriuar.  There  he  gave  orders 
for  the  army  to  remain  encamped  at  Nawa-nagar,  i.e.  Dflwarah, 
whilst  he  visited  Dili.  Another  son  of  Malik  Aiaz,  whose 
name  was  Toghan,  who  lived  at  Dili,  came  to  Dilwarah  to  wait 

•  It  in  proposed  to  give  the  Portngnese  view  of  these  events  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  II. 

+  Hukltakhi,  l*JW-  Their  use  on  this  occasion  shows  taut  they  most  have 
been  rockets.  The  DM  of  shells  in  a  naval  action,  at  this  date,  could  hardly 
have  been  possible.    See  note,  p.  211,  ante. 
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on  the  Sultan,  and  was  graciously  received.  The  Sultan 
stared  there  for  a  month.  He  then  placed  Did  in  the  charge 
of  Kiwam-ul-Mulk,  and  Junahgarh  under  Mujahid  Kh&n*; 
after  that  he  marched  towards  Ahmad&b&d.  He  then  heard 
that  the  Rana  had  sent  to  the  presence  his  son  named  Bikra- 
majit,  with  a  suitable  tribute.  From  Dili  the  Sultan  set  out 
for  Ahmad&bnd,  and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Tahijah,  from 
thence  to  the  port  of  Ghdghah,  and  having  gone  on  a  sailing 
expedition,  he  proceeded  with  all  speed  straight  to  Muhamad- 
abfid  without  any  halt.  The  son  of  Itiitia  Sanka  came  there 
and  was  graciously  received. 

The  Sultan  spent  a  month  at  Muhamadabad  in  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  when  he  proceeded  to  Ahmad&bad,  where  also  he 
passed  three  months  in  ease  and  pleasure.  After  that  he 
went  to  Kambh&iat,  and,  staying  there  three  days,  he  returned 
to  Ahmad&bid.  After  some  days  he  went  out  hunting 
towards  Nadot,  and  the  Rajah  of  that  country  waited  upon  him 
and  did  homage.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  port  of  Sorat, 
from  thence  by  ship  to  Bauer,  and  back  again  to  Sorat. 
Travelling  hastily  from  thence,  he.  reached  Ahmadabad  in  one 
night  and  a  day.  The  four  months  of  the  rainy  season 
he  passed  at  Ch&mpamr,  that  is,  Muhamadabad.  After 
the  rains  the  son  of  the  Rana  received  leave  to  return  to 
Chitor. 

In  the  year  h.  934  (a.d.  1528),  the  Sult&n  again  went  to 
the  island  of  Dili,  and  spent  several  days  there  in  pleasure. 
He  then  started  one  evening  for  Katnbhaiat,  and,  travelling  all 
night,  reached  that  place  at  sun-rise.  In  these  days  the 
Sultan  was  so  famed  for  his  rapid  journeys,  that  making  "  a 
Bah&dart  journey  "  was  a  proverbial  saying  applied  to  anyone 
who  covered  a  great  distance  in  a  short  time.  He  stayed  there 
three  days,  making  excursions  and  hunting  in  the  neighbour  - 

*  The  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadf  "  eaya  Mnj&bid  Khan  Bhnli'm  (the  corpulent),  under 
which  name  he  again  appears  after  B&h&dar'a  death.  The  seme  work  sbjb 
the  event*  at  Dili  occupied  a  month. 
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hood ;  then  he  embarked  and  went  to  Ghoghah,  and  from 
thence  to  Dili,  where  he  stayed  two  days,  and  then,  going 
on  board  ship,  returned  again  to  Kambhaiat.  He  then  went 
to  his  capital,  where  he  ordered  the  erection  of  an  outer  wall 
round  Bharuj.  Afterwards  he  set  out  with  an  army  for  the 
country  of  Bagar*  He  halted  at  Mikrej,  and  there  the  Rajah 
of  Dungarpur  came  to  pay  his  respects.  Thence  he  went  on  to 
Dungarpur,  and,  encamping  by  the  tank  of  that  place,  he 
occupied  himself  some  days  in  fishing.  He  Bent  his  army 
against  some  rebellious  zamind&rs  of  that  neighbourhood,  with 
orders  to  ravage  their  country.  He  himself  returned  to  Ah- 
madnagar,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Fattan,  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  his  great  ancestor,  Sultan  Muzaffar,  otherwise  Zafar 
Khan,  where  he  bestowed  many  presents  on  men  of  religion 
and  learning.  From  thence  he  went  with  all  expedition  to 
Ahmadabad,  and  on  the  1st  of  Sha'ban  he  travelled  from 
thence  to  Muhamad&bad,  or  Champ&nir,  in  one  day.  On  the 
1st  Ramzan,  leaving  his  army  there,  he  went  with  his  attendants 
and  an  escort  to  inspect  the  new  fortifications  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  built  at  Bharuj.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month  he 
proceeded  to  Kambhaiat. 

He  spent  one  day  at  Kambhaiat,  and  was  rambling  by  the 
sea-side,  when  a  gkrdb  came  in  from  Diu,  and  reported  that  a 
Firangi  ship  had  come  into  that  port,  and  that  Kitvam-ul- 
Mulk  had  put  the  crew  into  prison  and  seized  all  the  cargo. 
The  Sultan  immediately  went  off  to  Dili,  and  Kiwam-uI-Mulk 
brought  all  the  captive  Firangis  before  him.  The  Sultan 
offered   them    Islam  and  made  them  all   Musulmans.f     After 

*  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  this  expedition  was  also  directed  against  Idar, 
and  was  quite,  and  speedily,  successful.  The  Saltan  returned  to  Huhamad- 
abad  Chimpinir.  He  then  went  to  Kambhaiat,  The  story  of  the  capture 
of  the  Portuguese  is  stated  exactly  as  iu  the  text.  Firishtah  merely  notices 
the  tatter  event.  The  "hunting"  at  Nadiit  is  also  said,  by  the  "  Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi,"  to  have  been  an  expedition  undertaken  for  the  chastisement  of 
the  Bajah  of  that  plaoe. 

t  The  Portuguese  writers  deny  this  conversion.  The  matter  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  account  of, Portuguese  enterprise  in  Gujarat.,  which  it  is  hoped 
to  give  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  II. 
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this  the  Sultan  went,  by  way  of  Kambhaiat,  to  Mulutmad&bfid, 
and  stayed  there  some  time  enjoying  himself. 

The  Sultan  now  received  intelligence  that  his  sister's  sou, 
Mnhamad  Khan,  son  of  'A'dil  Khan  (of  Kandesh),  had  gone 
out,  with  two  thousand  fire  hundred  horse,  to  the  assistance 
of  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Gaweli.  Gawe"!  is  a  fort  in  the  country  of 
Birar.  Nizam -ul-Mu Ik  having  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  petty  rulers  of  the  Dakhin,  that  is,  with  Band,  ruler 
of  the  city  of  Bidar,  Khudawand  Khan  Pathiri,  'Ain-ul-Mulk, 
and  others,  had  given  battle  to  'Imad  ul-Mulk,  and  defeated 
him  *  A  letter  also  reached  the  Sultan  from  his  nephew  Mu- 
hamad  Khan,  representing  that  'Imad-ul-Mulk  had  been  a 
faithful  and  obedient  ally  of  the  throne  of  Gujarat,  from  the 
time  of  Sultan  Muzaffar  to  the  present,  and  every  year  sent 
to  the  Sultan  elephants  from  Jajnagar  as  tribute.  Now  the 
rulers  of  the  Dakhin  had  entered  into  an  iniquitous  league 
against  him,  and,  having  driven  him  from  his  country,  were 
endeavouring  to  destroy  his  power;  no  resource  was  left 
him,  therefore,  but  an  appeal  to  the  Sultan.  'Imad-ul-Mulk 
also  wrote  and  represented  the  condition  of  his  affairs.  On 
reading  these  letters  the  Sultan  observed  that  the  amirs  of  the 
Dakhin  were  all  tyrants  and  oppressors,  that  'Imad-ul-Mulk 
was  unjustly  oppressed,  and  that  relief  of  the  oppressed  was 
one  of  the  chief  duties  of  just  kings. 

On  the  14th  of  the  month  of  Zi-1-hijjah,  in  the  very  height 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  movement  on  the  roads  is  difficult, 
especially  in  the  Dakhin,  the  Sultan  marched  out  with  a  picked 
force  and  encamped  at  Haldl.  From  thence  he  sent  out  in  all 
directions,   summoning  his  soldiers   to   their   standards,    and 


*  The  "Tab.  Akb&rf"  places  these  events  towards  the  close  of  931  a.h. 
(soy  about  the  middle  of  1527  a.d.).  It  adds  that  the  confederates  seized  the 
important  fort  of  Miihur,  and  captured  in  the  action  three  hundred  elephants. 
Firisbtnh  adds  that  the  confederates  laid  an  ambuscade,  into  which  'Iruid-ol- 
Mulk  fell  j  also  that  Bahtldar  Khan  hod  mediated,  at  'imsd-ul-Mulk's  request, 
the  previous  year,  and,  at  the  time,  with  success;  and  that  on  tL'~ 
he  Viewed  the  confederates  as  the  aggressors. 
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waited  for  their  arrival*  Another  letter  from  'Imad-ul-Mulk 
brought  the  Dews  that  his  enemies  had  besieged  and  taken  the 
fort  of  Fathari.  The  Sultan  instantly  began  his  march,  and 
arrived  at  Barodah  in  the  month  of  Muharram  a.h.,935  (Sept. 
a.d.  1528),  where  he  halted  for  a  month  to  muster  and  arrange 
his  forces.  The  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahadar  Shahi" 
writes  thus  : — "  At  this  time  I  acted  for  the  Sultan  as  ddrdghak 
of  the  port  of  Kambhaiat.  I  also  received  my  summons  and 
came  to  join  the  royal  army.  What  I  have  written  upon  the 
matter  I  have  written  as  an  eye-witness."  When  the  army 
was  assembled  the  Sultan  marched  from  Bar6dah.  He  was 
then  met  by  Ja'far  Khan,  son  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  who  paid  his 
respects  and  was  very  kindly  received.  When  Nandarbar  was 
reached,  'Imad-ul-Mulk  and  Muhamad  Khan  also  came  to 
meet  him,  and  were  received  with  much  honour.  The  Sultan, 
moreover,  gave  to 'Imad-ul-Mulk  a  jewelled  sword-belt  and  a 
golden  umbrella.  The  march  was  continued  to  the  fort  of 
Galnah,  and  from  thence  to  Deogir,  known  as  Daulatabad, 
where  the  army  encamped  ou  the  2nd  Rabi'-ul-akhir. 

They  say  that'  in  this  army  there  were  a  hundred  thousand 
horsemen  and  nine  hundred  fighting  elephants.  When  they 
saw  from  the  ramparts  Bahadar  Shah's  immense  army  the 
people  of  the  fort  were  struck  with  dismay,  and  despaired  of 
being  able  to  resist.  Just  then  a  cloud  of  dust  rolled  away, 
and  from  under  its  curtain  appeared  the  army  of  Nizain-ul- 
Mulk,  which  had  been  lying  in  ambush  behind  some  hills,  and 
which  now  advanced  upon  the  Sultan's  army.  When  this  was 
known,  the  troops  of  Bahadar  Shah  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea  enveloped  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  so 
that  the  DakhiniB  were  quickly  defeated.  Three  chiefs  of  the 
royal  army  were  killed  in  this  battle,  Mukhlis-ul-Mulk,  Muhib- 
ul-Mulk,  aud  the  son  of  Mukhlis-ul-Mulk.  Many  of  the 
Dakhinie  were  killed. 
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After  the  forces  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  bad  been  thus  dispersed, 
the  Sultan  gave  orders  for  the  close  investment  of  Daaiatabad, 
and  the  officers  began  to  draw  the  Hues  for  the  trenches,  when 
an  ambassador  came  from  Nizam-ul-Mulk  to  state  that  his 
master  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  Sultan  Bahadar, 
saying  that  he  had  no  wish  to  oppose  the  Sultan,  and  offering 
to  surrender  upon  a  promise  of  safety.  The  Sultan  gave  the 
required  assurance,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador,  who  pro- 
mised that  within  ten  days  Nizam-ul-Mulk  would  wait  upon 
the  Sultan.  After  the  end  of  ten  days  another  ambassador 
came  and  asked  for  a  further  term  of  ten  days.  He  waa 
very  submissive,  so  the  Sultan  granted  the  extension,  but 
added  that  if  this  time  there  was  any  further  failure  in 
the  promise,  he  would  lay  the  fort  of  Daulatfibaa  in 
ashes. 

The  second  promise  was  also  broken,  and  Sultan  Bahadar  in 
auger  gave  orders  that  the  fort  should  be  attacked  on  all  sides. 
A  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  commenced,  and  for  twenty 
days  they  continued  fighting  hand  to  hand.  But  the  defences 
were  very  strong,  and  the  capture  of  the  fortress  being  yet 
remote,  the  Sultan  raised  the  siege  and  marched  towards  the 
city  of  Bidar.  The  wakila  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Ahmadn&gari, 
Band  Bidari,  'A'dil  Khan  Bijapiiri,  and  Khud&wand  Khan 
Fathari  came  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan,  bringing  letters  and 
royal  offerings  from  their  respective  principals.  The  substance 
of  these  representations  was  that  the  accusation  of  having 
begun  the  strife,  brought  by  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  against  Nizim-ul- 
Mulk,  was  contrary  to  fact,  for  he  himself  bad  committed  the 
first  outrage  by  wresting  the  fort  of  Mantlr  out  of  the  hands 
of  Nizam-nl-Mulk's  officers.  To  avenge  himself  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  had  gone  to  war ;  but  still  the  confederates  were  ready 
to  accept  Sultan  Bahadar's  decision  in  the  matter,  and  to  obey 
his  orders.  As  this  statement  of  the  amirs  of  the  Dakhin  was 
true,  the  Sultan  abandoned  his  hostile  intentions  against  the 
confederated  armies,  and  peace  was  made  between  them  and 
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'Imad-ul-Mnlk  Gaweli.  The  Sultan  then  returned  to  his 
capital.4 

On  the  1st  of  the  month  of  Sha'bao,  a.h.  985  (a.d.  1529). 
Sultan  Bahadar  arrived  at  Muhamadabad.  A  great  number  of 
men  of  the  Dakhin  had  followed  the  Sultan's  army  with  the 
desire  of  entering  into  his  service.  The  proper  officers  were 
desired  to  make  a  muster-roll  of  them,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  twelve  thousand  horsemen.  Suitable  stipends  and 
j&glrs  and  proper  allowances  were  conferred  on  them. 

In  the  month  of  Ramaan,  Sultan  Bahadar  went  to  Ahmad- 
abad  to  visit  and  recite  s.fdtihak  at  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors. 
After  the  performance  of  these  ceremonies  he  left  Ahmadabad, 
and  went  to  Kambbaiat  to  inspect  the  new  ships  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  built  there,  and  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  the 
'I'd-ul-fitr,  he  proceeded  to  Muhamadabad.  In  the  month  of 
Shawal,  Jam  Eiroz,  King  of  Sind,  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moghals/f  came  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Sultan.  The 
Sultan  received  him  with  great  compassion,  and  comforted 
him,  promising  to  wrest  his  kingdom  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  restore  it  to  him.  About  the  same  time  Nar 
Sing  Deo,  brother's  son  to  Man  Sing,  Rajah  of  Gwaliar,  came 

•  The  "  Tarfkh-i.Alfi,"  Firishtah,  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  say  Tory  little 
about  this  campaign.  The  former  soys  that  the  confederates,  when  they  saw 
that  Bahadar  was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  opponents,  gave  in  at 
once.  Firishtah  represents  that  Bahadar  delayed  his  advance  for  some  time, 
till  his  army  was  collected,  and,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  text  states,  the 
confederates  gained  farther  advantages.  Firishtah  also  deals  with  the  entire 
campaign  ending  in  937  A.H.,  and  says  that  Saltan  Bahadar  suffered  much 
from  want  of  supplies,  partly  owing  to  a  famine  and  partly  to  the  action  of 
the  enemy,  bat  that  they  at  length  submitted,  as  the  text  states.  The 
Portuguese  accounts  State  that  Saltan  Bahadar  lost  heavily,  From  want 
and  from  a  very  severe  winter,  apparently  in  985  or  936— probably  the 
latter. 

t  The  history  of  Jim  Ffrdi  and  his  expulsion  from  his  capital,  Tathah,  by 
the  Argauiis,  -will  be  found  at  length  in  Erekine's  India  under  Bihar  and 
Humdiiin,  vol.  i.  pp.  860-81.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by  Mu- 
laffar  Bhah  II.,  of  Gnjarit,  but  nothing  is  said  of  it  in  the  "  Mirit-i-Sikan- 
dari."  Probably  the  aid  given  to  Jam  Fi'rdz  was  merely  a  matter  of  shelter 
and  of  pecuniary  assistance,  not  of  political  interference  in  his  behalf  during 
his  numerous  struggles  and  (well-deserved)  misfortunes.  Indeed,  similar 
assistance  seems  to  have  been  equally  afforded  by  Muzaflar  Shah  (II.)  to 
FinSz'rt  rival,  Salah-nd-dfn,  also  a  connection  of  Mtuaftar  Shah,  whose 
grandmother  was  of  the  royal  family  of  Sind. 
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with  a  following  of  Rajputs  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan,  who 
accepted  him  as  one  of  his  officers,  and  gave  him  a  suitable 
jdgir.  Prithi  Raj,  nephew  of  R&na  Sanka,  also  came  and  paid 
homage,  and  was  taken  into  service  by  the  Sultan.* 

Afterwards,  in  Muharram,  h.  936  {September  a.d.  1529), 
Ja'far  Khan,  son  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Gaweli,  presented  a  letter 
from  his  father  to  the  Sultan,  representing  that  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
had  not  been  faithful  to  his  engagements;  and  complaining  that 
be  had  not  restored  the  elephants  which  be  had  taken,  nor 
had  he  given  up  the  town  of  Pathari  and  its  dependencies, 
which  be  had  seized  and  held  by  force,  and  which  belonged  to 
'Imad-ul-Mulk.  He  begged,  therefore,  that  Sultan  Bahadar 
would  once  more  lead  his  army  to  the  Dakhin  that  the  writer 
might  obtain  his  desires.  The  Sultan  thereupon  gave  his 
officers  directions  to  prepare  supplies  in  view  of  the  assembling 
of  an  army.  On  the  2nd  Muharram  a.h.  936  (6th  Sept.  1529) 
the  Sultan  marched  from  Muhamadab&d  against  the  Dakhin. 
His  first  march  was  to  the  town  of  Dabhoi,  thence  by  regular 
stages  to  the  village  of  Dharoli.  Muhamad  Khan  A/sir!  there 
came  in  and  waited  on  the  Sultan.  A  few  marches  farther  on 
'Imad-ul-Mulk  Gaweli  also,  leaving  his  own  capital,  came  to 
visit  the  Sultan.  When  the  Sultan  reached  the  fort  of  Muler 
Bahar  Jiii,  Rajah  of  Baglanah,  also  presented  himself  and  did 
homage.  The  Sultan  received  him  very  graciously,  and  gave 
him  two  fine  rubies  for  ear-rings,  and  Bahar  Jiu,  in  order  to 
establish  a  connection  with  the  Sultan,  gave  in  marriage  to 
him  one  of  his  sisters,  who  for  beauty,  intellect,  and  knowledge 
had  no  equal  in  her  day.  On  the  following  day,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  wish  of  the  Sultan,  he  gave  another  sister 
to  Muhamad  Khan  A'siri. 

When  these  matters  were  despatched,  Sultan  Bahadar  pur- 

*  This  is  probably  Che  correct  version  of  the  facts,  and  is  followed  by 
the  beat  texts,  bnt  some  of  the  rest  speak  only  of  Nar  Hing,  and  call  him  the 
nephew  of  Bina  Sanka.  The  evidence  of  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  " 
agrees  with  the  story  as  given  in  the  text.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  adds  that 
several  other  chiefs  also  waited  on  him  and  entered  his  service. 
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sued  his  march,  and  leaving  the  country  of  the  Rajah  of 
Baglauah  be  entered  the  territories  of  the  Dakhin.  On  this 
occasion  he  conferred  on  Bahar  Jiu  the  title  of  Bahar  Khan, 
and  sent  him  thence  with  a  detachment,  to  the  fort  of  Chewal, 
to  plunder  the  country  round.  The  Sultan  then  continued  his 
march  till  he  came  to  Ahmadnagar,  but  the  Dakhinis  had 
evacuated  the  place  before  his  arrival,  and  had  fled.  The 
Sult&n  gave  orders  for  levelling  all  the  palaces  and  fine  build- 
ings with  the  ground,  and  for  destroying  and  uprooting  the 
gardens.  He  remained  there  twelve  days  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  men  rest  after  their  long  marches.  From  thence 
he  marched  towards  the  Bal&gh&t,  and  there  he  sent  Muj&hid 
Khan,  with  a  detachment,  to  the  town  of  Ousa. 

'Imad-ul-Mulk  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sultan  that 
the  city  of  Parindah,  in  the  country  of  Kwajah  Jahim,  was  a 
flourishing  place,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  rich.  He 
accordingly  sent  Malik  Amin,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  to 
Parindah.  The  Malik  made  a  rapid  march  against  the  place, 
and,  coming  down  upon  it  like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  utterly 
destroyed  it.  Much  wealth  in  goods  and  money  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  men. 

At  this  time  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Sultan  Bahadar 
that  Nizam  ul-Mulk  Bahri,  Barid,  Kwajah  Jahan,  'Ain-ul- 
Mulk,  and  Khud&wand  Khan  had  all  gone  up  together  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  A'sir  and  Burhanpur.  The  Sultan  im- 
mediately sent  Kaisar  Khan  in  pursuit  of  them  with  a  large 
force.  Next  day  he  sent  also  Muhamad  Kh&n  A'siri  to  his  aid 
with  an  army  and  elephants.  When  these  two  forces  had 
united,  they  encountered  the  chiefs  of  the  Dakhin  in  the 
country  "of  Burhanpur,  and  a  great  battle  followed.  While 
they  were  fighting  hand  to  hand,  and  the  issue  of  the  day  was 
trembling  in  the  balance,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  cried  out, 
"  Bahadar  Shah  !  Fight,  brothers,  fight !  the  Sultan's  standard 
is  flying,  and  he  himself  has  come,"  as  if  the  Sultin  had 
arrived.     On  hearing  this  name  the  Dakhinis  took  to  flight 
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and  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  royal  army  returned, 
victorious  and  triumphant,  and  rewards  and  promotion  were 
given  to  all  who  deserved  them.  After  a  while,  Band,  the 
ruler  of  Bidar,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
army  of  the  Sultan,  sought  means  of  obtaining  peace.  He 
accordingly  sent  to  -"Imad-ul-Mulk  offering  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  who  was  anxiously 
on  the  watch  for  such  an  opening,  gladly  accepted  this  offer, 
and  married  the  girl.  A  reconciliation  was  thus  effected  be- 
tween them,  and  'Imad-ul-Mulk  entreated  Sultan  Bahadur  to 
forgive  Band.  To  this  be  consented,  and  Band  agreed  to  the 
name  of  the  Sultan  being  used  in  the  khutbah  and  on  the  coins. 
In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Dakhin  the  khutbah  was  read  in 
the  name  of  Sultan  Bahadar. 

Sultan  Bahadar  moved  his  camp  from  Bir  to  Pathari  and 
the  Dakhinis  shut  themselves  np  in  the  fort.  The  Sultan  laid 
siege  to  it,  and  fighting  went  on  for  some  days ;  but  the  place 
was  strong,  and  its  reduction  in  a  short  time  was  improbable, 
so  the  Sultan  withdrew  to  his  capital,  leaving  'Imad-ul-Mulk 
to  carry  on  the  siege,  assisted  by  Alp  Khan.  He  himself  went 
on  rapidly,  attended  by  bis  personal  followers,  and  reached 
Muhamadabad  on  the  1st  Sha'ban ;  and  on  the  12th,  the  army, 
which  had  marched  more  leisurely,  also  arrived.  The  rainy 
season  was  passed  there  in  comfort  and  ease.* 

In  the  year  a.  987  (a.d.  1531)  Sultan  Bahadar  led  out  Ids 
army  for  the  conquest  of  the  country  of  Bagar.  When  he 
reached  the  village  of  Khanpur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri, 
be  appointed  Khan  'Azam  A'saf  Khan  and  Khudawand  Khan 
wazir  chiefs,  the  most  trusted  of  all  his  officers,  to  lead  a  strong 
army  against  Bagar.  He  himself,  with  a  picked  force,  started 
to  visit  Kambhaiat  and  the  island  of  Dili.  He  arrived  at 
Kambhaiat  on  the  20th  Muharram,  and  went  from  thence  by 
ship  to  Dili.     There  he  bought  from  the  owners,  for  his  own 
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use  and  at  a  satisfactory  price,  the  whole  of  the  stuffs  and 
goods  of  various  sorts  which  had  been  brought  by  ships  from 
Rum,  Europe,  and  other  distant  parts.  It  is  said  that  among 
the  things  so  purchased,  besides  many  others,  were  thirteen 
hundred  mans  of  rose-water.  The  Sultan  showed  great  kind- 
ness to  the  European  Turks  (Rumts),  who  had  come  with 
Mustafa  Rum!,  and  appointed  a  place  for  their  dwelling  in  Din. 
He  committed  Dili  to  the  special  charge  of  Malik  Toghan, 
son  of  Malik  Aiaz,  and  returned  to  Kambhaiat,  which  be 
reached  in  the  month  of  Safar,  and,  remaining  there  one  day, 
on  the  following  day  he  went  on  to  Muhamadabad,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

When  he  reached  the  capital  he  was  waited  upon  by  Patch 
Khan,  Kutb  Khan,  and  'TJmar  Khan  Afghan  Lddi,*  relations 
of  Sultan  Bahlol,  who  had  fled  to  him  for  safety  from  the 
Moghals.  They  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  the  Sultan 
received  them  with  great  kindness.  He  gave  them  three  hun- 
dred garments  of  gold  brocade,  fifty-five  horses,  and  several 
lakhs  of  tankahs  for  their  expenses,  at  their  first  interview. 

After  this  he  proceeded  towards  Bagar,  and  at  Moraaah  he 
rejoined  his  army,  which,  without  him,  had  been  like  a  body 
without  a  soul.  He  halted  one  day,  and  then  marched  against 
Bagar.  On  entering  the  country  of  Bagar  he  was  waited  upon 
at  Sanilah  by  Prithi  Raj,  the  Rajah  of  Dungarpur,t  whose  son 
became  a  Muhamadan.f     Leaving  his  army,  he  went  off  on  a 

*  The;  were  probably  part  of  the  Afghan  force  which  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  Emperor  in  the  eastern  part  of  his  domains,  i.e.  Oudh  and 
Bohilkand,  and  who  had  been  defeated  on  the  bonks  at  the  Gograh  river,  in 
Eastern  Oudh,  jnst  at  this  time.  One  ground  of  Hum  film's  hostility  to 
Bah&dar  Shah,  was  his  extreme  favour  to  all  the  Afghan  refugees,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  idea,  probahlr  not  wholly  unfounded,  that  he  desired  to 
make  himself  the  ohief  centre  of  opposition  to  the  rising  Uoghal  power. 

|  D'dC  Singh,  before  mentioned  as  Kajah  of  Diingarpur,  had  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  Kinwah,  fighting  against  the  Emperor  liabar.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  " 
and  Firiahtah  give  it  to  be  understood  that  Baliadar's  whole  object  in  this 
expedition  (though  it  led  to  other  results)  was  to  bring  some  of  these  petty 
border  states  into  order  and  submission. 

J  There  is  some  little  obscurity  in  the  story  as  related  in  the  text  i  but  it 
is  clearer  as  told  by  the  "  Tab.  Akbari."  Bahidar  Shah  not  only  over- 
ran the  Bagar  oonntry,  but  oaxefully  took  possession  of  it  m  he  proceeded, 
leaving  garrisons  in  all  the  strong  places,  no  that  Paras  Sam,  seeing  liim- 
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hunting  excursion,  with  a  light  escort,  towards  Banslah  (Bana- 

warali).    On  reaching  the  pass  of  Karchi  he  was  waited  upon  by 

the  wakils  of  Ratani,  Rajah  of  Cbitor,  whose  names  were  Dungar 

Si  and  Jaj  Rai.     They  were  graciously  received,  and  presented 

the  tribute  and   offerings  they  had  brought.     The  Sultan,  on 

returning   to   his  camp,   gave   the  village   of   Sanilah  to  the 

newly -converted  son  of  Prithi  Raj.     He  gave  half  of  Bagar  to 

Pritbi  Raj  himself,  and  the  other  half  to  Chaga,     It  is  said 

that  while  the  Sultan  was  hunting  tigers  in  this  neighbourhood 

one  day,  a  well-known  tiger  made  its  appearance.     The  Sultan 

pointed  it  out  to  one  'Alam  Khan,  who  was  a  very  valiant  and 

strong   man.     'Alam    Khan  rushed  on  the  tiger  like   a  mad 

elephant.     At  the  onset  he  received  a  severe  wound,  hut  the 

tiger  had  no  opportunity  to  inflict  another,  for  'Alam   Khan 

slew  him  outright.     Three  days  later  'Alam  Khan  died  of  the 

wound :  he  left  four  sons,  Safdar  Khan  and  three  others.     The 

Saltan  continued  'Alam  Khuu's  jdgir  to  them  and  showed  them 

much  kindness. 

The   wakils   of  Ratani   Chand    here    informed  the    Sultan 

Bahadar  that  Sharzah  Khan,  with  the  son  of  Sultan  Mahmud 

Khilji,  had  plundered  the  country  of  the  Rana.*     On  hearing 

self  likely  to  be  hopelessly  ousted,  submitted,  and  made  bis  peace  with 
the  Sultan  ;  and  his  son's  conversion  to  Mnhamadaaism  was,  probably,  a 
mode  of  gaining  the  Saltan's  favour.  But  Chaga  (or  Jaga,  or  Jagat),  his 
brother,  held  out,  and,  with  most  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  took 
refuge  in  the  hills.  At  last,  being  hard  pushed,  he  mads  interest  with  the 
Hani  of  Chftor.  Eana  Sanki,  having  died,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
(variously  called  Ratan  Si,  Ratan  Son,  and  Ratani  .Ohand),  through  whose 
interest  with  Sultan  Bahadar,  terras  were  made  with  the  Gujarat  King. 
Jagat  (for  this,  probably,  is  the  true  name)  apparently  represented  the 
patriotic  party,  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  was  allowed  to  have  half 
the  country,  while  a  provision  was  made  for  the  newly-oonverted  son  of 
Paras  Ram. 

•  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  calls  Sharzah  Khan  Hdkim-v!a-8hikdar<-i-ifaiul<L, 
i.e.  Civil  and  Military  Governor  of  Mandu,  and,  therefore,  a  high  and  trusted 
official  of  Saltan  Mahmud  Khilji,  whose  aot,  therefore,  the  outrage  might  be 
considered.  The  "  Tirikh.i-Alff  "  says  that  Mahmud  Khilji  was  actuated 
by  three  motives  i  (1)  dislike  of  the  Ei at ;  (!)  desire  to  recover  some  of 
the  territories  he  had  retained  after  Mahmud's  defeat  j  (3}  anger  with 
Silbadf  Rajput,  who  (more  or  less  in  concert  with  the  Rani,  possibly)  had 
seised  recently  other  districts  belonging  to  Malw&h.  Sikandar  Khan  also 
held  some  of  the  Malwah  territory.  Firinhtah  gives  an  account  of  these 
quarrels,  bat  says  that  Sikandar  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  hi* 
adopted  eon,  Mu'in  Khan.— Briggs'  Firishtah,  vol.  iv.  pp.  263-66. 
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of  this  the  Rana  had  come  to  the  town  of  Sambaliah,  which 
belongs  to  Malwah  and  is  near  Sarangpiir,  and,  having  ravaged 
the  country  round,  he  was  then  confronting  Sultan  Mahraud, 
who  was  in  Ujain.  It  also  appeared  that  Sultan  Mahmiid  had 
been  compassing  the  death  of  Sikandar  Khan,  governor  of 
Siwas,  and  also  of  Silhadi,*  both  of  whom  had  fled  to  the  ttana 
for  protection.  From  his  court  Sikandar  Khan  and  Bhupat 
Rai,  son  of  Silhadi,  were  coming  to  wait  upon  Sultan  Bahadar, 
who  received  them  kindly  on  the  27th  Jumadi-ul-awal.  They 
arrived,  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  stated  their  com- 
plaints. Soon  after,  Daria  Khan  and  Kur£sh  Khan,  wakiU 
of  Sultan  Mahmiid,  came  in  and  stated  that  their  master  was 
desirous  of  visiting  Sultan  Bahadar,  but  was  waiting  for  the 
Sultan's  invitation.  The  Sultan  said,  "  Sultan  Mahmiid  has 
repeatedly  written  intimating  that  he  is  coming  to  see  me,  but 
he  does  not  come.  An  interview  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
both  of  us.  I  am  going  to  march  by  the  pass  of  Karchi,  and 
Sultan  Mahmiid  can  also  march  that  way."  The  wakils  re- 
turned with  this  answer.! 

*  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Silhadi.  He  is  called  in  this  work,  and  in 
the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  Silhadi  Purbiah,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  waa  a  military  adventurer  from  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  very  pro- 
bably from  Oudh.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  he  was  in  intimate  re- 
lation with  the  Sana  Sanka,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  having  married 
Silhadi1  s  son,  which  is  a  proof  that  tbe  latter  was  a  Rajput  of  some  high 
tribe.  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  (Milwah.  chapter),  Silhadi  had  got 
possession  of  his  country  when  Mahmiid  waa  defeated  by  Kana  Sink  A,  and 
Bbilgah  is  said  later  on  to  have  been  eighteen  years  in  Silhadi' a  possession 
when  retaken  in  938  by  Bahiidar  Shah.  These  districts  were  only  recovered 
by  Mahmiid  in  919  a.h.,  bo  Silhadi  was  probably  one  of  the  Rajput  ad- 
venturers who,  about  that  time,  Medini  Rao  collected  round  him.  See  ante, 
p.  254  and  note. 

t  The  state  of  affairs  between  Mahmiid  of  Halwah.  and  Bahadar  Shah 
Is  not  clearly  defined  in  the  teit,  but  the  link  is  supplied  in  almost  iden- 
tical words  by  both  tbe  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firishtah  (Brigge,  vol.  iv.  p.  265). 
Chanil  Khan,  Bah&dar's  yonnger  brother,  who  had  preferred  remaining  at 
Chitdr  to  joining  Bahidar  Shah,  went  thence  to  Mandii,  and  claimed  and 
received  the  hospitality  of  Mahmiid.  However,  Rezf-uI-Mulk,  one  of  tha 
Gujarit  nobles,  at  whom  mention  ia  made  in  the  sequel,  had,  at  this  time, 
turned  malcontent,  and  had  fled  from  Bahadar  Shah's  court  to  A'grah,  to 
the  Emperor  Babar.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  stir  lip  that  Emperor  to 
assist  in  placing  Ch&nd  Khan  on  the  throne,  and,  visiting  him  at  Mandii, 
returned  to  A'grah.  Bahidar  was  naturally  angry,  and  remonstrated  with 
Mahmiid  Shah  for  permitting   this ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  allowed  the  visit 
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On  the  day  Saltan  Bahadar  passed  through  the  pass  of 
Karehi,*  Rana  Ratani  and  Silhadi  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him,  and  they  were  presented  with  thirty  elephants,  many 
horses,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  dresses  of  gold  brocade. 
After  a  few  days  the  Rana  returned  to  his  country.  Sikandar 
Khan,  Silhadi,  Dalpat  Rao  Rajah  of  I'dar,  the  Rajah  of  Bagar, 
and  the  liana's  two  wakilt,  Dungar  Si  and  Jaj  Rai,  all  accom- 
panied Sultan  Bahadar.  The  Sultan  said  to  his  amirs,  "  Sultan 
Mahmud  is  coming,  and  I  am  going  to  the  village  of  Sam- 
baliah  to  meet  him;  after  the  interview  I  will  return." 
Muhamad  Khan  A'siri  accompanied  Sultan  Bah&dar.  The 
anthor  of  the  "  Tarikh  i-Bahadari "  states  that  he  accompanied 
the  Sultan  iu  this  expedition,  and  has  described  what  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes. 

When  the  Sultan  reached  the  village  of  Sambaliah  he  halted, 
expecting  every  day  to  see  Sultan  Mahmud ;  bat  eventually  an 
envoy  came  from  Mahmud  to  state  that  while  hunting  near 
Siwaa  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broken  his  arm,  an 
accident  which  would  defer  his  arrival  for  some  days.  The 
Sultan  replied,  "I  came  here  to  see  Sultan  Mahmud;  I  am 
now  going  to  Mandii  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  we  shall  see  each 
other  there."  The  envoy  then  represented  that  it  seemed  from 
certain  proceedings  that  the  Sultan  would  demand  that  Prince 
Chand  Khan  should  be  given  up  ;  but  Sultan  Mahmiid  desired 
to  represent  that  Chand  Khan  was  the  son  of  his  benefactor, 
that  he  had  sought  refuge  with  him,  and  that  he  would  never 
seize  and  give  him  up.  The  Sultan  replied  that  he  would  not 
ask  for  Chand  Khan,  and  desired  the  envoy  to  tell  his  master 
that  he  (Bah&dar)  was  marching  on  Mandii  and  that  Sultan 
Mahmud  should  await  his  coming.  The  envoy  returned,  and 
Sultan  Bahadar  went  on  to  Dip&lpur.     He  there  heard  that 

to  be  repeated,  and  Bahadar  was  very  angry.  Eia  anger  was  now  in- 
creased by  Mahmud's  attack  on  the  Hindu  States  with  whom  the  Uujarat. 
King  was  in  alliance. 

*  It  would  seem  that  this  was  on  Sultan  Bahadar' s  return  through 
Karehi,  and  not  after  the  hunting  expedition  mentioned  in  page  348. 
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Sultan  Mahmiid  had  conferred  on  hia  eldest  son  the  title  of 
Ghias-ud-diu,  and  sent  him  to  Mandu  to  secure  the  fort,  while 
he  himself  intended  to  move  about  from  place  to  place  and 
thus  evade  the  performance  of  his  distasteful  promise.  This 
news  made  Sultan  Bahadar  extremely  angry.  About  the 
same  time  'A'lam  KMn*  and  Fateh  KMn  Shim-am,  nobles  of 
Sultan  Mahmiid,  fled  to  Sultan  Bahadar  and  complained  of 
their  sovereign's  want  of  truth,  and  wished  Sultiin  Bahadar 
to  attack  Mandu.  When  the  Sultan  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Dhar,  Sharzah  Khan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  fort  of  Mandu 
waited  upon  him,  and  said  that  Sultan  Mahmiid  had  plotted 
his  death,  and  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  fly  and  seek 
refuge  with  Sultan  Bahadar,  from  whom  he  hoped  forgiveness 
of  his  offences.  The  Sultan  forgave  him,  and  treated  him  very 
kindly. 

The  army  marched  on  to  the  village  of  Dilawarah,  and  from 
thence  to  the  village  of  Na'lch'ah,  where  the  Sultiin  encamped. 
The  trenches  at  Shahpiir,  on  the  west  of  the  fortress,  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Muhamad  Khan  Asm  ;  those  of 
Bahlolpiir  were  under  Alaf  Khan  ;  and  on  the  south,  those  of 
the  Hindu  troops,  who  joined  in  this  campaign,  were  at  Bahal- 
wanah.f  On  the  20th  Rajab  the  Sultan  advanced  his  camp  to 
Mahmiid  pur.  J  When  he  had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
the  investment  of  the  fort,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry was  commenced  on  both  sides,  and  went  on  for  some 
time.  One  day  he  sent  certain  brave  and  experienced  soldiers 
to  go  all  round  the  fortress  and  see  where  it  was  highest. 
After  a  careful  examination,  they  reported  that  at  the  side  of 
San gar  Chito'ri  the  precipice  was  very  deep  and  the  wall 
very  high.     The  Sultan  said,  "  Please  God,  by  that  way  I  will 

*  This  ia  another  'A'lam  Khan;  see  note  also  at  p.  276.  At  leaat  five 
noblemen  of  this  name  were  attached  to  Bahadar's  court. 

t  Firiahtah  oaUe  it   "Sahalwana";    the   "Tab.   Akbari"    has    "  Bbag- 

X  The  "  Tab.  Akhari "  b&jb,  when  he  arrived  here  Sharzah  Khan  eacaped 
from  Mandu  and  joined  Bahidar  Sbih  ;  but,  according  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari," 
the  date  was  the  i)th  Sha'ban. 
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get  into  the  fort."  His  hearers  were  amazed,  and  said,  "  As 
that  is  the  highest  part  of  the  fort,  how  is  it  possible  to  enter 
there  ?  " 

On  the  29th  Sha'ban  the  Sultan  held  a  council  with  Khan 
Khanan  and  some  of  his  intimate  followers.  Early  in  the 
night  they  mounted  and  went  towards  Sangar  Chitorf,  their 
departure  being  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the  Sultan's 
army.  It  is  related  that,  because  the  hill  at  Sangar  Chiton  is 
very  high,  and  the  ascent  exceedingly  difficult,  the  garrison 
felt  secure  as  to  this  part  of  the  fort,  and  were  careless  in 
guarding  it.  Some  of  the  more  daring  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Sultan  climbed  up  during  the  night,  and  when  dawn  was  near 
they,  shouting  "Allah!  Allah!"  attacked  the  guards,  crying 
out  also, "  Sultan  Bahadar  comes  I "  At  the  sound  of  this  name 
the  garrison  took  to  flight,  and  at  daybreak  the  Sultan  and  a 
limited  number  of  soldiers  scaled  Sangar  Chiton.  When  his 
army  perceived  this,  the  men  swarmed  up  after  him  like  bo 
many  ants  or  locusts.  Habib  Khan,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
amirs  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  offered  some  opposition  to  the 
assailants,  but  they  defeated  him  in  one  charge.  Sultan 
Mahmud  himself,  with  many  elephants,  was  coming  up  to 
support  him,  but  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  umbrella  of  Sult&n 
Bahadar  he  knew  he  could  not  resist,  and  retired  with  about 
a  thousand  men  into  his  palace.  The  plunder,  killing,  and 
the  making  of  prisoners  went  on  for  one  watch,  and  then  a 
proclamation  of  quarter  and  safety  was  made.  This  happened 
on  the  9th  Sha'ban  a.b.  937  (28th  March  1531)  * 

Sult&n  Mahmud,  being  besieged  in  his  palace,  sought  safety 
by  asking  for  quarter  and  mercy,  and  came  out  with  seven 
sons  to  wait  upon  Sultan  Bahadar.  He  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of   trustworthy  guards,  and   on   the  12th  Muharram 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  Buys  that  Chind  Khan,  as  booh  as  Bahadur  Shih's 
standard  was  seen  on  the  ramparts,  privatelj  made  hie  way  out  of  the 
fori  and  fled  to  tbo  Dakhin.  The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi "  adds  to  the  particulars 
above  given,  that  thu  assault  whs  made  on  the  eastern  side,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  two  inhabitants  of  Jluudu. 
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he  was  sent  to  Gujarat,  in  the  charge  of  Alaf  Khan,  Ikbal 
Khan,  and  A'saf  Khan.*  When  these  amirs  reached  Dahod, 
on  the  borders  of  M&lwah  and  Gujarat,  U'di  Singh,  Rajah  of 
Pal,f  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  Ktilia,  attacked  them  with 
the  intention  of  rescuing  Sultan  Mahmud.  In  the  confusion 
the  guards  who  were  around  the  Sultan's  palH  killed  him. 
The  sons  of  Mahmud  were  carried  to  Muhamadabad,  and 
there  imprisoned. J 

All  the  kingdom  of  Mandii  came  into  the  possession  of 
Sultan  Bahadar.  He  was  very  considerate  and  kind  to  the 
Malwah  nobles,  and  confirmed  their  jdgirg  to  them.  Kalan 
Khan,  sister's  son  of  Alaf  Khan,  was  made  chief  over  them, 
and  appointed  faujddr  to  protect  the  country  and  to  settle  and 
improve  it. 

On  the  1st  Shawal  of  this  year  intelligence  arrived  that 
Man  Singh,  Rajah  of  Jhalfiwar,  a  dependency  of  Gujarat,  had 
sacked  the  villages  of  Biramgaon,  Mandal,  Badhawan,  &c.,  had 
attacked  and  killed  Shah  Jul,  son  of  Bakhan,  the  silahddr. 
The  Sultan  observed  to  Khan  Khanan  that  Jhalawar  was  in 


*  Tbe  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  saya  that  Mahmiid  Shah  was  about  to  put  to  death 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  bat  was  dissuaded  by  several  of  his  principal  officers, 
who  waited  on  Bahadar  Shah  and  obtained  a  promise  that  they  should  not  be 
touched.  Mahmiid  afterwards  lost  his  temper,  and  abused  Bahadar  Shah  to 
his  face  in  a  private  conversation.  According  to  Firishtah,  Bahadar  Shah 
was,  before  this,  inclined  to  treat  him  very  generously,  and  even  to  restore 
him  to  his  government.  (Briggs,  vol.  it.  p.  268.)  If,  as  Briggs  supposes, 
the  A'saf  Kliin  mentioned  in  the  text  was  tbe  A'laf  Khan  who,  thirteen  years 
before,  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Mahmud  at  the  battle  of  Gigrun,  this 
selection  woold  show  a  kindly  feeling. 

t  The  name  is  not  very  clear,  and  may  not  be  correct.  U'di  Singh  of 
Dungarpur,  as  baa  been  said,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  K&uwah,  long  before 
this  event,  but  the  band  was  probably  led  by  the  chief  of  some  of  the  petty 
chiefs  of  the  territories  included  under  the  generic  name  of  Pal.  There  is 
some  donbt  as  to  the  name  of  the  place,  bat  Dahod  is  probably  oorrect, 
as  Firishtah  and  the  best  MBS.  give  it.  Some  have  "  I'dar,"  or  "  Man- 
disdr." 

I  This  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  and  of  the 
"  Tarfkh-i-Alfi."  The  Utter,  however,  plainly  intimates  that  the  attack  was 
a  mere  pretenoe,  and  that  Mahmiid  was  deliberately  pnt  to  death,  and  adds 
that  nothing  more  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the  sons.  Firishtah  says  that  they 
ware  all  kilted  with  their  father,  and,  aa  they  disappear  wholly  from  history 
at  this  point,  this  story  is  at  least  probable.  All  the  authorities,  except 
Firishtah,  say  there  were  seven  sons,  including  the  eldest,  called  Sultan 
Ghfts-nd-d£n.    Firishtah  says  "twenty,"  which  is  probably  wrong. 
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hia  jurisdiction,  and  that  M&n  Singh  required  chastisement, 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  inflict  this,  and  that  he 
must  therefore  go  off  at  once  to  Gujarat.  The  Khan  went 
accordingly.  On  the  19th  of  the  month  Muhamad  Khan 
A'siri  took  leave  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  month  of  Zi-1-ka'dah 
Silhadi  Purbiah  was  also  graciously  dismissed  to  his  residence 
at  Raisin. 

The  Sult&n  and  his  army  passed  the  rainy  season  at  Mandti, 
and  on  the  9th  Safar  a.h.  938  (a.d.  1532)  he  marched  towards 
Burhanptir  and  A 'sir.  When  the  Sultan  arrived  at  Burhan- 
piir,  Shall  Tahir  Dakhini,*  a  learned  man  and  a  poet,  who  was 
minister  of  Niz6m-ul-Mulk,  came  to  wait  upon  him  with  a 
message  from  hia  master,  and,  as  several  descendants  of  his  tribe 
were  admitted  to  the  King's  darbdr,  such  as  Shah  M6r,  Shah 
Kamil-ud-din  Aslaf,  &c,  he  sought,  through  them,  likewise  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  Sultan's  darbdr.  The  Sultan  consented, 
on  condition  that  he  should  first  state  Niz&m-ul-Mulk's  re- 
quest standing,  and  should  then  be  seated  in  darbdr.  He  did 
so,  and  it  then  appeared  that  he  brought  a  request  from  Nizam - 
ul-Mulk  that  he  might  be  honoured  with  the  title  "  Nizam 
Shall  " ;  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  declared  that,  if  his  request  were 
granted,  he  would  place  the  saddle  of  obedience  on  his  back, 
and  would  never  oppose  the  Sultan,  but  would  always  come  to 
him  at  his  slightest  beck.  The  Sultan  asked  what  difference 
there  would  then  be  between  himself  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
Shah  T&hir  replied,  "  A.  great  difference.  You  are  now  known 
as  a  king  over  amirs,  you  will  then  be  a  king  over  kings." 
The  Sultan  was^pleased  with  this  reply.  He  'bestowed  the 
royal  umbrella  on  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  and  from  that  time  the 
rulers  of  Ahmadnagar  have  been  called  Nizam  Sh&h.f 

*  Shah  Tahir  was  a  man  not  only  of  important  political  position,  bnt  also 
of  considerable  literary  fame  in  big  day.  A  collection  of  hia  letters  to 
various  groat  personages  exists  in  the  British  Miiaomn,  and  a  notioe  of  them, 
and  Of  Shan  Tahir  himself,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Biun'a  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Persian  MBS.  in  the  British  Museum,"  vol.  i.  p.  895. 

t  MBS.  A  and  Hyderabad  omit  this  story  altogether,  bat  the  other  M8S. 
give  it,  as  does  Firishtah,   both  in  the  account  of  the  Nizimi  and  of  the 
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Some  merchants  from  Persia  were  at  Court  seeking  (or  a 
remission  of  customs'  dues,  which  had  been  levied  from  them 
(amounting  to  60,000  rupees)  on  their  last  voyage  by  Malik 
Toghan,  the  son  of  Malik  Aiaz.  They  pressed  Shah  T&Mr  to 
intercede  for  them,  and,  though  he  at  first  refused,  they  at 
length  compelled  him,  by  their  importunities,  to  visit  Malik 
Toghan  on  their  behalf.  The  Malik,  keeping  his  seat,  made 
the  Shah  stand  while  he  made  his  request,  and  then  motioned 
him  to  be  seated,  and  treated  him  with  every  consideration,  and 
not  only  granted  hie  request  and  returned  the  60,000  rupees  at 
once  to  the  merchants,  but  also  added  valuable  presents,  and 
declared  that  they  should  not  be  asked  for  customs'  dues  on 
any  other  voyage.  The  Sultan  heard  of  this,  and  scolded  the 
Malik  for  making  the  Shall  stand  while  he  made  his  request. 
He  replied,  "  You,  too,  kept  the  servant  of  the  traitor  (that  is, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk)  standing,  so  how  could  I,  who  am  the  servant 
of  an  honest  man,  stand  up  to  receive  him  ?  "  The  point  of  the 
term  "traitor,"  as  applied  to  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  is  that  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  been  servants  of  the  Bahmani  kings,  and 
had  risen  to  power  by  embezzlement  and  oppression.  After  a 
while,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Dakhini  came  to  wait  upon  Sultan 
BahfLdar,  who  showed  him  great  attention,  and  addressed  him 
as  Shah.  At  the  same  time,  Muhamad  Khan  A'sirl  received 
the  title  of  Muhamad  Shah.  The  Sultan  then  returned  to 
Mandu. 

Gujarat  dynasties.  General  Briggs,  commenting  on  the  latter,  treats  the  story 
as  a  mere  piece  of  boasting  on  the  part  of  the  Gujarat  historians,  and  says 
that  the  Abmadnagar  kings  bad  long  before  enjoyed  the  title.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  their  claim  to  it  was  not  previously  fully  established. 
Firishtah  says  that  the  title  was  first  assumed  by  Ahmad  Shih,  after  his 
victory  oyer  the  Bahmani  king  in  896  a.h.,  then  dropped,  and  then,  finally,  again 
assumed.  .  The  Gujarat  kings  seem  to  have  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  assume  a  sort  of  nominal  superiority  over  the  petty  kingdoms 
which  rose  on  the  rains  of  the  great  Bahmani  dynasty  ;  and  the  Gujarat  his- 
torians are  careful  never  before  this  time  to  concede  to  them  the  title  of 
"  Shfih."  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story,  the  rather  that 
Firishtah,  who  is  a  wholly  unbiassed  witness,  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Nizami  kings,  represents  'A'dil  Shah  as  taunting  Burhan  Nisam  Sh&h  with  his 
self-complacent  pride  in  the  royal  title  recently  bestowed  by  the  Sultan  of 
Gujarat. 
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Erom  Mandu  the  Sult&u  sent  Malik  Amin  Nas*  to  Raisin 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Silbadl  to  Court.  Bat  for  all  the 
Malik's  persuasions  Silhadi  would  not  come,  and  the  Malik 
wrote  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  munificence  which  had 
bestowed  on  Silhadi  three  lakhaf  of  tankahs  in  cash,  the  city  of 
Ujain,  the  parganah  of  A'shtah,  and  the  district  of  Bhilaah  as 
tankhwdh,  besides  horses  and  elephants  in  numbers  that  he  had 
never  before  possessed,  this  ingrate  was  unwilling  to  go  to 
Court  and  pay  his  respects,  but  contemplated  flight  into  the 
country  of  Mewar.  He  was,  moreover,  deserving  of  death,  for 
he  was  forcibly  detaining  in  his  possession  several  Musulman 
women.J  This  statement  kindled  the  Sultan's  wrath.  He 
directed  Mukarrib  Khan,  brother  of  Ikhti&r  Khan,  to  proceed 
with  all  speed  to  Muhamadab&d,  and  instruct  lkhtiar  Khan 
the  waztr  (who  was  a  rival  in  excellence  and  ability  to  Mir 
'Ali  Shir,  the  prop  of  the  throne  of  Sultin  Toghiak)  to  collect 
and  forward  quickly  an  army  and  treasure  and  means  of 
transport.  The  Sultan  himself  went  to  Na'lchah,§  and,  with  a 
view  of  misleading  his  enemies,  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to 
Gujarat,  lest  Silhadi  should  be  alarmed  and  take  to  flight. 

Bhiipat,  son  of  Silhadi,  was  in  attendance  at  Court,  and  was 
apprehensive  that  the  Saltan  would  march  against  Raisin  to 
punish  his  father's  unfaithfulness,  and  being,  therefore,  in  fear 
of  his  life,  he  again  and  again  urged  the  Sult&n  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  Raisin,  promising  that,  however  ill-advised  bis  father 
might  be,  he  would  bring  him  to  Court.  The  Sultan  had  no 
desire  to  punish  him  for  his  father's  offence,  and,  being  anxious 
to   dispel  any  apprehensions  which  Silhadi  might  entertain, 

*  Malik  Araln  Nu  reappearn  more  than  onoe  in  the  subsequent  page*. 
"  Nas  "  was  probably  a  nickname.  It  is  a  word  bearing  several  meanings  in 
Persian,  one,  that  of  a  person  beginning  to  be  corpulent,  and  may  hare  been 
appliod  to  this  Malik  Amin  to  distinguish  him  from  Borne  other  person  of  the 
same  name,  as  one  of  the  Mnjihid  Khann  wan  distinguished  a*  Hnjahid  Khan 
Bhaliru,  i.e.  the  corpulent. 

t  Some  MBS.  read  IcrSn  instead  of  lakh*. 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  adds,  "including  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  late 
Snltin    Na3ir.ud.din." 

|   Na'lchab  was  close  to  Mandu. 
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gave  him  leave  to  depart.  After  this,  leaving  his  arm;  at 
Na'lchah,  Bahadar  went  to  Dip&lpur,  under  colour  of  a  hunting 
excursion.  Silhadi  now  felt  sure,  both  from  his  son's  release 
and  the  Sultan's  giving  himself  up  to  hunting,  that  the  Sultan 
intended  to  return  to  Gujarat,  and  he  resolved  to  go  and  wait 
upon  him  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  before,  favours  from  his 
generosity.  So,  leaving  bis  son  at  Ujain,  he  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Sultan.  Malik  Amin,  at  the  same  time,  pri- 
vately informed  the  Sultin  that  it  was  not  till  Silhadi  felt  sure 
of  the  Sultan's  going  to  Gujarat,  and  when  he  himself  had 
promised  him  a  lakh  of  tankahs,  the  port  of  Kambhaiat,  and 
one  hundred  Arab  horses  from  the  Sultan,  that  he  had  gone  a 
single  step  on  the  way  to  the  Sultan's  camp;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  come  at  all.  The  Sultan  said,  "  This  wretch 
keeps  Musulm&n  women  in  bis  house,  and,  according  to  the 
holy  law,  is  worthy  of  death.  I  will  not  let  him  depart  alive 
unless  he  becomes  a  Musulman."  After  the  arrival  of  Silhadi, 
Bahadar  marched  his  army  from  Na'lchah  to  Dhar. 

On  the  20th  Rabi'-ul-a"khir*  Ikhtifir  Kbfin  arrived  with  a 
large  force,  treasure,  and  many  guns,  and  a  large  amount  of 
carriage,  at  Dhar.  On  the  17th  Jnm&di-ul-awal  Silhadi  and 
two  of  his  relatives  were  placed  in  confinement,  t  His  escort 
then  fled  to  Ujain,  to  Silhadis  son,  but  his  camp  and  his 
baggage  were  plundered  by  the  Sultan's  people  ;  several  of  his 
camp-followers  were  killed,  and  his  elephants  taken  over  for 
the  use  of  the  Sultan.  At  sunset  of  the  same  day  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  was  sent  against  Silbadi'B  son.  In  the  first  watch  of 
that  night  the  Sultan  also  marched  towards  Ujain,  and  on 
reaching  'AdlpurJ  he  ordered  Khud&wand  Khin,  the  wazir,  to 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  adds,  938  a.h. 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  he  wm  seized  inside  the  fort  of  Dhir. 
That  work  and  the  "  Tarikh-i-Alff  "  say  that  one  of  hia  attendants  committed 
suicide  on  hia  arrest.  The  accounts  vary  slightly,  but  that  of  the  "  Tarikh-i- 
Alii  "  is  that  the  man  drew  hia  dagger  and  rushed  at  Silhadi,  who  raid,  "  Do 
you  want  to  kill  me?"  The  man  replied,  "Yes,  this  waa  for  yon  ;  bat,  since 
yon  are  afraid  of  it,  it  is  for  myself,  that  I  may  not  see  yon  a  prisoner,"  and 
so  stabbed  himself  and  died.     Firishtah  repeats  the  anecdote  briefly. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  oalls  it  "  Sidilpux." 
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bring  up  the  army  by  regular  marches,  while  he  (the  Sultan) 
made  a  forced  inarch  ou  Ujain.  On  his  arrival  at  Ujain  'Imad- 
uI-Mulk  waited  upon  him,  and  informed  him  that  Silhadi's  son 
had  fled  before  his  arrival.* 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  mouth  Habib  Khan  of  Mandu  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  the  parganah  of  A'shtah,  which  was  formerly 
his  jdgir,  and  Ujain  was  placed  in  charge  of  Daria  Khan, 
another  Mandu  noble.  The  Sultan  then  went  on  to  Sarang- 
pur,  and  remained  there  some  days,  until  his  army  came  up. 
There  he  gave  Sarangpiir  to  Mallii  Khan,f  who,  from  the  first 
day  of  his  accession,  had  been  in  continuous  attendance  upon 
him.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Bhilsah,i  which  had  been 
converted  to  Islam  by  Sultan  Shams-ud-din  of  Dehli.  But 
Bhilaah  had  been  eighteen  years  in  the  possession  of  Silhadi, 
and  Muhamadan  law  and  custom  had  been  set  aside  for 
idolatry.}  When  the  Saltan  arrived  there  he  abolished 
idolatry  and  restored  Islam ;  he  cast  out  the  idol-worshippers, 
destroyed  the  idols,  overthrew  the  idol  temples,  and  built 
masjids  in  their  place. 

On  the  17th  Jumadi-ul-akhir  he  left  Bhilsah,  and  proceeded 
by  successive  marches  to  a  river  two  kda  from  Raisin.  On  the 
next  day  he  marched  and  pitched  his  camp  by  a  tank  near  the 
fort  of  Raisin.  ||     As  soon  as  he  arrived  a  body  of  the  enemy 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari"  saya  "  to  Chitor." 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbavi  "  save  of  Mallii  Khan  that  ha  had  oome  from  Mandu 
into  Muiaffar  fihah'a  service.  He  wn  the  same  man  who  afterwards 
governed  M£lwah  under  the- name  of  Kadar  Shah. 

J  "  Here  eight  Portuguese  who  followed  him  showed  their  usual  valour, 
Francis  T&rares  being  the  first  who  scaled  a  bulwark." — Faria  y  Soosa, 
torn.  i.  part  iv.  chap.  v. 

§  See  previous  note  on  Silhadi,  ante,  p.  348.  These  districts  seem  to  have 
been  originally  given  to  Sahib  Kh&n,  Mahmud'a  brother  and  rival,  when  he 
desisted  from  his  attempt  on  the  throne  ;  bat  he  cannot  have  held  them  long, 
and  they  must  in  some  way  have  got  into  tbe  possession  of  Silhadi  very 
soon  afterwards.  The  "  Tab.  Atbari"  says  that  Bahadar  Shah  halted  three 
days  at  Bhilaah. 

||  The  "Tab.  Akbari "  says  he  was  drawing  out  hisforoes  by  the  tank,  when, 
before  they  had  time  to  come  op,  two  parties  of  Bajpiiu  and  Purbiahe  oharged 
out  of  the  fort  upon  the  Sultan,  who  had  but  a  slender  force  with  him.  He 
slew  two  or  three  with  his  own  hand,  and,  his  own  men  coming  up,  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  and  driven  back  into  the  fort.  Firishtah  only  differs  in  saying 
that  Bahadar  slew  ten  men  with  bis  own  hand. 
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came  in  sight,  who  had  sallied  out  of  the  fort,  and,  although  he 
had  only  a  small  number  of  men,  he  fell  upon  them.  It  is  said 
several  of  them  fell  cleft  asunder  by  his  own  sword.  The 
enemy  were  put  to  flight,  and  driven  back  into  the  fort.  The 
army  then  surrounded  the  fortress,  and  a  fire  was  opened  on 
it  of  arrows,  musketry,  cannon,  and  camel-guns.  At  sunset 
the  Sultan  directed  every  man  to  retire  to  his  tent,  and  said 
that  in  the  morning  he  would  make  dispositions  for  over- 
throwing the  fortifications  and  destroying  the  infidel  garrison. 
So  the  troops  retired  and  rested ;  but  at  sunrise  the  Sultan 
assigned  the  command  of  the  trenches  to  various  chief  nobles. 
Riimi  Khan,  who  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
artillery  and  in  conducting  sieges,  beat  down,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  a  bastion  by  the  fire  of  his  guns,  and  sent  all  the 
stones  and  bricks  flying  into  the  air;  but  the  infidels  quickly 
restored  the  wall.  Twelve  thousand  Dakhims,*  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Sultan,  and  were  skilled  in  sieges  and  mining, 
were  ordered  to  the  front,  with  directions  to  push  forward 
their  approaches  on  one  side,  and  to  drive  a  mine  under  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  bastions,  to  fill  it  with  gunpowder, 
and  explode  it.  The  amirs  were  also  ordered  to  protect  the 
approaches  as  constructed,  and  for  that  purpose  to  move  close 
up  to  the  fort,  that  the  walls  might  be  levelled  with  the  foun- 
dations in  all  directions.  Every  officer  and  man  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  for  the 
distance  of  an  arrow-shot,  the  wall  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,t  and,  the  news  of  a  royal  highway  into  the  fort  having 
been  received,  orders  were  issued  for  the  attack. 

When  Silhadi  perceived  this,  he  was  alarmed  lest  the  attack 
should  be  made  successfully  and  all  his  people  be  slaughtered. 
Having  obtained  the  friendly  offices  of  some  of  the  chief  nobles, 


d  out  of  the   fort,   broad  enough   for  u 
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lie  informed  the  Sultan  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a  Mural- 
man,  and  to  secure  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  and  give  it  up  to 
the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  approved,  and  Silhadi  became  a  Mu- 
hamadan.  The  fort  was  held  by  Lakhman  Sen,  the  brother  of 
Silhadi.  The  latter  Bent  for  him,  and  he  came  out  and  had 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Sultan.  After  this  the 
two  brothers  went  aside  and  conferred  together,  Lakhman 
Sen  aaked  why  he  wished  to  give  up  a  place  bo  strong  and  so 
well  fortified,  and  had  so  hastily  plunged  into  Muhamadanism 
and  abandoned  his  gods,  Mahadeo"  and  Somnath.  Even  at  that 
moment  his  son  Bhiipat,  who  had  gone  to  the  Rana,  was  re- 
turning to  its  relief  with  the  Ran&'s  son  Bikamajitr*  bringing 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  picked  horse  and  artillery,  and  innu- 
merable infantry.  "You,"  said  he,  "have  become  a  Musul- 
man,  and  the  Sultan  will  Bay  nothing  to  you;  but  we  will  hold 
the  fortress  until  our  allies  arrive/'  Silhadi,  who  was  still  in 
heart  an  infidel,  and  felt  as  one,  was  delighted,  and,  agreeing 
to  the  course  proposed,  went  to  the  Sultan,  and  said  that  if 
Lakhman  Sen  was  sent  back  to  the  fortress,  he  would  evacuate 
it  on  the  following  day.f  To  this  the  Sultan  assented,  and 
dismissed  Lakhman  Sen. 

Next  day,  from  the  first  dawn  of  light,  they  awaited  the 
coming  of  Lakhman  Sen  until  the  second  watch  of  the  day, 
but  he  did  not  come.  Silhadi  then  said  that,  with  the  Sultan's 
permission,  he  would  go  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  ascertain 
why  Lakhman  Sen  delayed.  The  Sultan  sent  Silhadi  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  with  a  party  of  men  whom  he  could  trust,  but, 
as  had  previously  been  arranged,  not  a  soul  of  the  garrison 
came  out  to  Silhadi.  From  the  bottom  of  the  hill  Silhadi 
cried  out,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  loyalty,  "  Rajputs,  why 
will  ye  be  killed,  and  give  your  wealth,  your  lives,  and  your 

*  Bikamdjit.  There  is  some  confusion  here.  The  Vikramigft  meant  is 
apparently  the  son  of  Rani  tmnxa,  and  brother  of  Satan  Bi,  tha  reigning  Rana, 
and  afterwards  himself  Rani. 

t  It  does  not  seem  that  Silhadi  was  not  in  earnest,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
proposing  the  surrender,  bat  he  gave  in  to  his  brother's  views  gladly.  The 
"  Tab.  Akbarf "  and  Firishtah  give  the  same  complexion  to  the  story. 
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honour  to  destruction  ?  These  breaches  and  this  fallen  wall 
will  be  your  ruin,  for  to-morrow  the  Sultan  will  enter 
by  them  and  kill  every  man  of  you."  Thus  informing  them 
that  the  breaches  were  a  great  danger  for  them,  and  giving 
them  a  hint  to  repair  and  strengthen  them.  After  speaking  a 
few  words  in  this  style,  he  returned  and  made  a  report  of  the 
state  of  affairs  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  much  enraged  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  garrison.  About  the  same  time  a  younger 
sou  of  Silhadi's  made  an  attack  upon  a  royal  post  in  the  town 
of  Barsiah  with  two  thousand  horse.  But  the  Musulmans 
were  victorious,  and  the  infidel  fled  to  his  elder  brother, 
Bhiipat,  who  was  with  Bikamajit.  Several  of  the  chief  infidels 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off  and 
sent  to  the  Sultan.  When  these  arrived  there  was  a  report 
that  the  head  of  Silhadi's  son  had  been  brought  in,  at  which 
Silhadi  was  overcome  with  sorrow  *  This  made  the  Sultan  still 
more  angry,  and  he  told  Burh&n-ul-Mulk  that  if  Silhadi  had  not 
become  a  Musulman  he  would  have  ordered  him  to  be  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  directed  Burh&u-ul-Mulk  to  take  Silhadi  to  Mandii 
and  keep  him  in  confinement  there  till  he  had  need  of  him. 

The  Sultan  sent  Muhamad  Khan  A'siri  and  'Imad-ul-Mulk 
with  a  detachment  against  the  Rana.  When  they  reached 
Barsiah  they  learned  that  the  Ranfi  was  approaching  with  a 
large  army.t  On  the  following  day  they  advanced  to  Kbar6d. 
Silhadi's  son,  Puran  Mai,  who  was  stationed  there  with  two 
thousand  horse,  fled  without  fighting.  From  Barsiah  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk  wrote  to  the  Sultan  an  account  of  the  Rana's  great 
army,  which  was  advancing  to  the  succour  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
this  the  Sultan  observed  that  the  force  with  these  officers  was 
quite  sufficient  for  dealing  with  the  Rana,  but  if  he  himself 
went  to  battle  the  troops  would  be  encouraged  by  his  presence, 

*  According  to  some  aooounU,  Silhadf  b  boh  actnnJlj  km  killed.  See  both 
"Tub.  AkbarP*  and  Firiahtah. 

t  Firuhtah  e*ys  40,000  hone.    The  "Tab.  Akbarf "  gives  the  ■Dbataace 

of  'Imid-Dl-Mnlk'*  letter,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Hani's  t 
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and  he  hoped  that,  with  the  help  of  God,  he  might  take  that 
infidel  alive.  He  appointed  Ikhtiar  Khan  to  continue  the  siege 
of  Raisin,  and  went  himself  to  join  his  army. 

Within  twenty-fonr  hoars  he  travelled  seventy  kdt*  and 
with  thirty  horsemen  joined  the  army,  into  which  his  arrival 
pnt  fresh  life.  When  the  Rank's  scouts  reported  hie  arrival, 
the  Rana,  declining  an  action,  fell  back  a  march,  and  sent  his 
wakilt,  really  as  spies,  to  the  Sultan. f  His  representation  was 
that  he  had  heard  of  Silhadi  having  been  arrested,  and  of  his 
being  treated  harshly  and  stinted  in  food  and  drink  by  his 
keepers,  and  that  he  was  kept  closely  confined.  He  had  sent 
Bikamajit  to  intercede  for  Silhadi,  and  hoped  that  the  Sultan 
would  show  kindness  to  the  prisoner.  If  the  Sultan  wished, 
Bikamajit  should  come  to  wait  upon  him.  The  Saltan's 
answer  was  that  he  might  come.  The  wakilt  returned,  and 
told  the  Rana  that  they  had  seen  the  Saltan  with  their  own 
eyes,  and,  having  seen  his  army  also,  they  had  perceived  that 
the  Rana's  men  were  inferior  in  fighting  qualities  to  the  latter. 
Having  heard  this,  the  Rana  fled  by  night  J 

At  this  juncture  the  Sultan  heard  that  Alaf  Khan§  was  near 
at  hand  with  thirty-six  thousand  horse  and  many  guns  and 
elephants,  which  he  was  bringing  from  Gujarat.  The  Sultan 
sent  him  word  and  order  to  the  effect  that  the  vile  Rana  was 
flying  like  a  vapour  before  him,  and  that  he  was  pursuing  him 
with  a  picked  force,  and  that  Alaf  also  mast  follow  with  all  the 
expedition  possible.  It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  travelled  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  seventy  k6s  in  one  night  and  day,  and 

•  Malwah  Us,  the  "Tab.  Akbarf  "  Bftjo. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,''  these  envoys  (two  RAjpiite)  came  to 
the  Snltin  a  march  beyond  Khardd,  the  Snltin  having  advanced  from  the 
latter  place.  According  to  this  work,  the  Snltfa  asked,  in  reply,  why  the 
Rand  had  come  with  bo  enormooa  a  foroeif  his  object  wu  merely  to  inter- 
cede for  Silhadi,  and  not  to  fight. 

J  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  the  Bini  made  the  first  four  marches 

§  There  is  the  usual  confusion  here  between  "  Alaf  "  and  "  Ulugh."  Some 
MSB.  give  the  former,  and  some  the  latter  name.  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  in  favour  of  the  reading  adopted  in  the  text,  at  least  in  this 
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arrived  at  Cliittfr.  Bat  the  Rana  had  got  there  before  him, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress.  On  discovering  this,  and 
as  the  Raisin  affair  was  still  unsettled,  the  Sultan  decided  not 
to  attack  Chftor  then,  but  determined  to  do  so  when  Raisin 
was  off  his  mind. 

The  Sultan  fell  back,  and  on  reaching  Banian  he  left  Mu- 
hamad  Shah  and  Imad-uLMulk  there,  while  he  himself 
marched  rapidly  to  Raisin.  When  he  arrived,  the  garrison 
lost  all  hope  of  relief,  having  sent,  through  some  of  the  nobles, 
an  humble  message  to  say  that,  if  the  Sultan  would  Bend  for 
Silhadi  from  Mandu,  they  would  all  come  out  to  do  homage  to 
the  Sultan  and  surrender  the  fortress  to  his  servants.  The 
Sultan  knew  that  there  were  Muhamadan  women  in  the  fort, 
and  he  feared  lest  they  should  be  burnt  in  a  jtihar.  Accord- 
ingly he  did  not  press  the  siege,  hoping  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  fortress  by  peaceful  means,  and,  in  compliance  with  this 
request  of  the  garrison,  sent  for  Silhadi  from  Mandu.  When 
he  arrived,  he  obtained  the  Sultan's  assurance  that  the  garrison 
should  receive  quarter.  He  then  sent  into  the  fortress,  and 
brought  out  Lakhmau  Sen,  his  brother,  who  made  his  obei- 
sance before  the  Sultan,  and,  going  back  to  the  fort,  he  brought 
back  several  of  the  chief  Hindus  to  visit  the  Sultan,*  On  taking 
leave,  he  assured  the  Sultan  that  Silhadi  had  seven  or  eight 
hundred  women  in  his  palace,  of  whom  Durgavati,  the  mother 
of  Bhupat,  was  the  chief  princess.  She  had  averred  that  unless 
Silhadi  himself  came  to  fetch  her,  she  would  never  set  foot  out- 
side the  house.  An  order  was  given  that  Malik  'All  Shir,  son 
of  Kiwam-ul-Mulk,  should  conduct  Silhadi  into  the  place,  and 
bring  out  his  people. 

*  According  to  Firishtah,  Lakhmau  Son  was  acting  straightforwardly  in 
the  matter,  and  had  brought  bis  own  family  oat,  and  that  Silhadi,  too,  went 
into  the  fort  with  evely  desire  to  promote  its  ovacnation,  bnt  was  turned 
from  hia  purpoee  by  the  npbraidings  of  Dargivati  (whom  Firishtah  calls 
mother  of  Bhupat  and  daughter  of  liana  Ban  lei),  which  were  directed  against 
both  himself  and  Lakhman  Sen.  The  "Tab.  Akbarf  "  gives  much  the  same 
account,  bat  both  works  have  a  somewhat  unintelligible  sentence  about  one 
Taj  Klian,  who  was,  apparently,  acting  with  Lakhman  SCn.  There  is 
probably  some  ern 
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They  went  inside  together,  and  there  'AH  Shir  saw  that  a 
large  concourse  of  Rajputs  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  Sil- 
hadi. Silhadi  sat  down  to  confer  with  them,  and  they  asked 
what  the  Sultan  had  given  him  in  exchange  for  his  own  honour- 
able position,  and  he  told  them  the  tarkdr  of  Barodah.  They 
said,  "  Silhadi,  your  life  is  drawing  near  its  end,  you  have  not 
long  to  live.  Why  should  you  wish  to  live,  and,  through  fear 
of  death,  to  cast  your  honour  to  the  winds  ?  Death  is  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  this.  We  have  thus  resolved.  We 
men  will  perish  by  the  sword,  and  our  women  by  the  j6kar, 
that  is,  in  the  flames.  Do  you  also,  if  you  have  the  spirit,  join 
us  in  this  resolution."  These  persuasions  and  entreaties  so 
wrought  upon  Silhadi  that  he  yielded  to  their  will.  He  called 
Malik  'All  Shir,  and  showed  him  the  chief  women  of  his  house. 
The  Malik  was  amazed  when  he  saw  them  assembled  and  him- 
self in  the  midst.  Silhadi  told  him  that  all  his  women  and 
people  had  resolved  to  burn  or  be  killed,, and  he  was  ashamed 
that  they  should  perish  and  he  himself,  in  his  old  age  and  with 
but  a  short  life  before  him,  should  remain  alive.  He  desired 
Malik  'Ali  Shir  to  go  hack  and  tell  the  Sultan  of  the  reso- 
lution they  had  come  to.  The  Malik  tried  to  dissuade  him, 
but  he  would  not  listen,  and  as  soon  as  the  Malik  was  clear  of 
the  fort  the  Rajputs  prepared  the /rfftor,  and  made  themselves 
ready  for  death. 

Malik  'Ali  Shir  made  his  report,  and  the  Sultan,  being 
greatly  incensed,  gave  orders  for  an  attack  to  be  made,  under 
all  the  chief  leaders,  upon  the  fort  on  every  side,  and  desired 
that  as  soon  as  the  battering  of  the  guns  and  the  explosion  of 
the  mines  had  thrown  down  the  wall  and  had  made  practicable 
breaches,  the  assault  should  be  delivered.  The  Rajputs  made 
a  stout  resistance,  but  the  soldiers  of  islam  forced  their  way 
in,  sword  in  hand,  and  step  by  step.  The  Dakhim  infantry 
were  especially  distinguished,  for  by  their  fire,  and  entering  by 
the  breach  which  they  had  made  by  mining,  and  which  was 
the  easiest  breach,  they  were  the  first  to  get  inside  the  fort  and 
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to  slaughter  the  ill-fated  Rajputa.  When  the  men  of  the  gar- 
rison saw  what  was  happening,  they  fired  the  jdhar,  and  burnt 
their  women.  They  then  rushed  into  the  conflict,  and  were 
slain.  It  is  said  that  seven  hundred  of  Silhadi's  women,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  R&ni,  who  was  the  wife  of  Bhupat,*  Silhadi's 
son,  besides  many  other  wives  aud  daughters  of  Rajpute,  were 
all  burnt  together  and  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  The  Mu- 
sulm&ns  lost  four  men.  Many,  also,  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  RAjpiits  who  were  not  burnt  in  the  j6har  were  made 
captives. 

All  the  Musulm&n  women  who  were  in  Silhadi's  possession 
were  forced  into  the  fire  and  burnt.  Only  one,  whom  the 
Almighty  preserved  from  the  flames,  escaped.  It  is  said  that 
the  Sultan  gave  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  was  collected 
from  among  the  ashes  of  the  women  who  were  thus  burnt  to 
Burhan-ul-Mulk,  who  accepted  it.  But  all  honourable  men 
condemned  this  acceptance,  and  said  that  it  was  not  the  act  of 
a  brave  man.  Burhin-ul-Mulk,  however,  considered  himself 
justified  in  taking  the  gold,  but  he  gave  the  whole  of  his  booty 
in  alms  among  the  people  of  Gujarat. 

The  fort  was  taken  on  the  last  day  of  Ramz&n  a.h.  938 
(10th  May  1532).  It  is  related  that  Silhadi,  for  some  time 
after  he  was  taken  prisoner,  steadfastly  refused  to  become  a 
Musulm&n,  and  that  he  yielded  only  after  very  great  pressure 
and  persuasion.  Aa  a  Musulman  he  received  the  name  of 
Sal&h-ud-din.  Malik  Burh&n-ud-din  Bani&ni,  who  was  a  very 
wiae  and  learned  man,  was  ordered  to  teach  Sal&h-ud-din  the 
laws  of  the  faith  and  the  rules  of  prayer  and  fasting.  It  was 
the  season  of  fasting  (Ramz&n)  when  Silhadi  was  converted, 
and  he  used  to  Bay  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  eating  and  drink- 
ing so  much  as  since  hia  conversion.     One  day  he  said   to 

•  This  passage  is  doubtful.  If  Dorgsratf  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hani 
Sinks,  and  Bhupat'e  mother,  he  could  hardly  have  married  into  that  family 
also ;  probably  "  mother  "  should  be  read  for  "  wife."  The  "  Tarikh.i-Alfi " 
calls  her  so  praotioally,  aud  aayi  she  had  a  son  but  two  months  old,  which 
seems  unlikely.    It  is  said  expressly  that  Lakhmaa  Sea  fell  with  Silhadi, 
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Burhin-ul-Molk,  "  My  sins  and  offences  are  beyond  all  count. 
I  have  asked  Brdhmant,jogit,  sanidtit,  and  all  classes  of  holy 
men  among  the  Hindus,  if  my  sins  could  he  pardoned,  relating 
some  of  my  evil  deeds.  All  have  assured  me  that  such  deeds 
were  beyond  all  hope  or  chance  of  remission.  I  despaired,  till 
one  day  I  saw  a  mulld,  and  asked  him.  He  answered,  Yes  I 
that  there  waB  a  method  of  assuring  remission  of  my  sins,  but 
that  he  dared  not  mention  it.  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me,  and 
then  he  said  that  if  I  became  a  Musulnian  I  should  he  absolved 
from  all  my  offences  and  become  pure  as  when  I  was  first  born. 
From  that  day  I  have  had  a  desire  to  become  aMusulman,  and 
what  was  fated  has  come  to  pass."  It  is  said  that  the  expen- 
diture in  Silhadi's  household  on  women's  dresses  and  perfumes 
exceeded  that  in  any  king's  palace.  He  bad  four  akhdrds, 
that  is  to  say,  "  bands  "  of  dancing-girls,  who  were  each  un- 
rivalled in  their  special  art.  Forty  women  held  the  torches 
while  the  dancing-girls  performed.  Every  dancing-girl,  more- 
over, had  two  attendants,  one  of  whom  held  her  pdn-hox,  and  the 
other  poured  sweet-scented  oil  on  the  torches,  for  they  never 
burned  any  bad-smelling  oil,  nor  any  that  was  not  odorous, 
that  is,  not  scented  with  rose  perfume.  All  the  women's 
clothes  were  of  gold  brocade,  or  embroidered  with  gold. 

After  the  conquest  of  R&isin,  all  the  territories  which  had 
been  in  Silhadi's  possession,  such  as  the  sarkdrs  of  Bhilsah, 
Chanderijand  other  places,  were  granted  to  Sultan  *A 'lam  L6di,* 

*  This  is  the  second  'A'lam  Khin  of  the  family  of  L(5di  mentioned  in  the 
present  work  (see  note,  p.  276).  It  is  probable,  from  the  aooount  given  in 
the  text,  that  he  was  a  son  of  J  alii  Khan  Lddi,  the  son  of  Sikandar  Lddi,  and 
brother  of  Saltan  Ibrahim,  who  revolted  against  the  latter,  and  eventually 
left  his  family  at  Kolpi,  whence  he  fled  to  Milwsh,  shortly  after  which  event 
be  was  captnred  and  pnt  to  death.  If  'A'lam  Khan  was  his  son,  and  than 
abandoned  at  Kilpi,  the  Mughal  governor  would  be  very  likely  to  take  him 
into  favour,  the  rather  as  his  father  was  hostile  to  Ibrahim  L6di.  He  seems, 
in  other  histories,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  'A'lam  Khin  IMS  Jagat 
or  Jaga,  while  his  great-uncle,  'A'lam  Khin,  the  son  of  Bahldl  Lddi,  is 
usually  termed  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din  'A'lam  Khin  Lddi.  He  was  eventually 
left  in  (joint)  command  of  the  citadel  of  Mandu  by  Bahidar  Shah  when  he 
fled  thence,  and  was  taken  prisoner  when  the  citadel  surrendered  to  the  Em- 
peror Humihfn.  He  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  though  there  is  some 
qnestion  as  to  the  exact  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  as  to  which  more  will 
be  said  in  a  farther  note.    Of  course,  his  reception  and  honourable  treatment 
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a  relative  of  Sultan  Sikandar  L6di.  The  armies  of  the  Em- 
peror Humaiuii  had  driven  him  oat  of  the  tarkdr  of  Kalpi,  and 
he  came,  with  twelve  thousand  horse  and  many  elephants,  to 
seek  refuge  with  the  Saltan  of  Gujarat.  His  expulsion  from 
Kalpi  came  about  thus.  Nizam  'Ali  Khalifah,  wazlr  of  the 
Emperor  Baoar,  had  adopted  him  as  a  son,  and  displayed  to- 
wards him  the  warmest  affection  and  the  greatest  kindness,  and, 
in  his  extreme  consideration  for  him,  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  sarkdr  of  Kalpi.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  during 
which  Kalpi  had  been  well  ruled,  it  bo  happened  that  the  Em- 
peror Babar  died,  and  his  son,  the  Emperor  Humaiun,  began  to 
reign.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  unanimity  and  ill-feeling  among  his  brothers,  which 
Abiil  Fszl  has  described  in  his  "  Akbar-namah,"  there  was  not 
complete  peace  or  order  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  his  folly, 
Sultan  'A'lam  Khan  L6dt  allowed  himself  to  entertain  ideas  of 
rebellion  and  insurrection,  and,  deeming  this  to  be  a  good 
opportunity,  he  put  his  designs  in  execution.  When  the  Em- 
peror Humaiun  heard  of  it,  he  despatched  Hindal  Mirza,  who 
had  not  openly  revolted  against  him,  with  several  other  chiefs 
of  name,  and  a  picked  force,  against  Sultan  'A'lam  L6di,  to 
bring  him  to  account  and  to  chastise  him. 

'A'lam  Khan  Lodi  came  to  Lakampur,  which  is  a  village  in 
the  environs  of  Kalpi,  and  there  engaged  Hindal  Miraa,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  vast  superiority  of  force, — since  victory  comes  only  of 
God, — he  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  took  refuge  with 
Sultan  Bahadar.  Sultan  Bahadar,  after  the  fall  of  Raisin,  sent 
an  order  to  Muhamad  Shah  A'siri  directing  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Gagrun,*  in  which  Mian  Mehtah  Budaliah 

by  Bahidar  Shin  wasa  further  cause  of  offence  to  the  Emperor  Humaiun, 
against  whom  he  had  risen  in  rebellion  under  oircnm stances  of  peculiar  in- 
gratitude. The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  says  that  these  provinces  were  made  over  to 
Sultan  'A'lam,  which  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  aniens  he  too  woe  termed 
"  Sultan." 

*  It  was  the  recapture,  by  Malmiud  Kbilji,  of  this  fortress,  and  the  death 
of  Bhfm  Karon,  its  governor,  which  caused  the  war  with  Chftor  which  ter- 
minated so  unfortunately  for  Mahmud.  After  this  it  seems  to  have  passed 
wholly  oat  of  Muhamadan  hands. 
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lies  buried,  and  which  town  had  been  fraudulently  taken  by  the 
Rani  from  Sultan  Mahmiid.  The  Sultan  himself  went  elephant- 
hunting  in  the  direction  of  Gdndwanah,  and  captured  a  great 
many  of  these  animals.  He  took,  also,  the  fort  of  Kaniir,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
N&sir-ud-din  of  Dehli,*  and  which  Silhadi  had  several  times  in 
Tain  attempted  to  capture,  but  the  Saltan  took  it  in  one  day. 
He  placed  it  under  the  authority  of  Alp  Khan.  He  likewise 
brought  under  his  authority  Islamabad,  Hoshangabad,  and 
other  dependencies  of  Malwah  in  that  quarter,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  zamind&rs.  He  returned  thence  to 
Sarangpiir,  then  to  Agru,f  and  from  thence  towards  Gagrun, 
the  fort  of  which  place  had  not  yet  bean  reduced,  but  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  the  place  fell.  He  remained  in  the  vicinity  four 
days,  and  sent  'Imad-ul-Mulk  to  Mandisor.  A  few  days  after 
he  Bent  Ikhtiar  Khan  the  wazir  to  that  place,  and  then  Mu- 
hamad  Shah  A'siri,  As  soon  as  'Imad-ul-Mulk  arrived  at 
Mandisor,  the  Rfina's  officer,  named  Maku,  evacuated  the 
place,  and  retired.  On  the  1st  of  Shawal,  'Imad-ul-Mulk  re- 
duced Mandisor.  The  rainy  season  having  set  in,  the  Sultan 
left  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  Mnhamad  Khan  A'siri,  and  Malik  Shir, 
son  of  'Azz-ul-Mulk,  with  the  army  at  Mandiadr,  while  he 
went  to  Mandii.  At  the  end  of  the  month  those  nobles,  having 
settled  the  affairs  of  Mandin6r,  went  to  the  Sultan  at  Mandu, 
having  left  Malik  Shir,  son  of  'Azz-ul-Mulk,  in  charge  of 
the  fort  of  Mandisor.  Muhamad  Khan  took  leave  of  the 
Sultan,  and  went  to  A'sir,  and  the  Sultan  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  his  capital,  and  arrived  at  Muhamadab&d  on  the 
15th  Safar. 

Intelligence  arrived  that  the  Portuguese  were  coming  with 
many  ships,  furnished  with  artillery  and  other  warlike  equip- 
ments, to  attack  the  fort  of  Dili.  The  Sultan  started  im- 
mediately, and  travelled  night  and    day  until    he   reached 
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Kambhaiat.  Upon  hearing  of  his  approach,  the  Portuguese  with- 
drew.*  Saltan  Bahadar  went  on  to  Dili,  and  from  thence  he  sent 
to  Muhamadabad  a  large  Egyptian  gun,  which  Riimi  Khant  bad 
brought.  He  also  sent  a  hundred  other  guns,  to  be  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Chitor.  It  is  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  bullocks  which  were  harnessed  to  that  (large)  gun, 
three  hundred  kdhdm%  in  addition  were  required  to  start  it. 
After  having  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  guns,  he  went 
back  to  Kambhaiat,  and  from  thence,  with  all  speed,  to 
Ahmadabad,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  then  he  went  to  BattSh  to  visit  his  spiritual  father,  Shah 
Sh£kh  Jin,  and  afterwards  express  in  one  day  to  Muhamadabad. 
There  he  took  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  Jam  Pirttz  of  Sind.§ 

At  Muhamadabad  he  enlisted  several  thousand  approved 
and  picked  veteran  soldiers ;  he  also  collected  an  incalculable 
supply  of  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  and  sent  them  to 
Mandii,  under  charge  of  skilful  armourers,  for  the  siege  of 
Chitor,  He  gave  orders  to  Muhamad  Khan  A'siri  to  march 
with  his  army  to  Chitor,  and  he  accordingly  left  A'sir  for  that 
place,  and  Khudawand  Khan  wazir,  who  was  at  Mandii,  was 
ordered  to  join  him.  When  the  guns  and  arms  had  reached 
Mandii,  the  Sultan  started  with  the  forces  under  his  personal 
command  from  Muhamadabad  on  the  17th  Rabi'-nl-abhir,  and 
travelled  rapidly  to  Mandii,  which  be  reached  on  the  third 
day.  Muhamad  Shah  and  Khudawand  Khan,  who  had  come 
to  Mandii  before  the  Sultan  arrived,  were  directed  to  proceed 

*  This  was  a  very  important  struggle,  and  will  be  deeoribed  mora  fully  in 
the  Appendix  on  Portuguese  affaire  in  Gujarat,  which  it  ia  hoped  to  give  in 
Vol.  II. 

t  Some  MSS.  have  "  Rumian."  This  would  mean  the  Turks  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whoae  aid  mention  has  been  made  in  writing  of  the  victory  gained 
by  Malik  A'iaz  over  the  Portuguese.  It  is  not  clear  who  Hfimf  Khan  was.  He 
pretty  certainly  came  from  Turkey,  and  may  have  originally  been  a  Euro- 
pean renegade.  Firishtah,  in  one  place,  oall*  him  "  Libri  Khan."  The  "Tab. 
Akbarf "  and  Firishtah  aay  that  this  gnn  was  left  behind  by  the  .Portttgu***, 
bnt  this  teems  unlikely,  as  it  is  called  an  Egyptian  gun. 

X  Sahdrs.  A  oast*  of  Hindus  who  serve  a*  pdlkt- bearers,  and  carry  loads 
suspended  to  bamboo*,  among  other  avocations.  Probably  the  term  here 
simply  means  "porters." 

§   He*  note  ante,  p.  343. 
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on  to  Chitor.  In  a  few  days  they  reached  Mandisor,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  wakils  of  the  Rana,  who  stated : 
"  Whatever  the  Rana  holds  of  the  Malwah  territory  he  will 
relinquish ;  whatever  tribute  may  be  imposed  on  him  he  will 
pay;  whatever  duty  ia  imposed  on  him  he  will  perform,  and  he 
acknowledges  himself  a  subject  of  the  Sultan,  and  will  never  be 
disobedient,  but  will  submit  himself  to  every  ordinance  of  the 
Sultan,  as  is  right  and  proper."  Muhamad  Shah  sent  Shu- 
ja'at  Khan  to  convey  the  liana's  proposals  to  the  Sultan,  and 
Shu  j  a' at  Khan  hastened  to  Mandu  and  reported  the  matter 
to  Sultan  Bahadar. 

Sultan  Bahadar,  however,  remembered  the  Rana's  rash  and 
foolish  doings  in  the  matter  of  sending  aid  to  Silhadi,  and  he 
had,  therefore,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Chitor,  and 
rejected  the  Rana's  petition.  He  forwarded  orders  to  Mu- 
hamad Shah  and  Khudawand  Khan  for  them  to  send  on  in 
advance  the  Gujarati  and  other  veteran  troops  under  Tatar 
Khan,  son  of  Sultan  Ala-ud-din,  son  of  Sultan  Bahlol  (of 
Dehli),  with  instructions  to  invest  Chitor,  and  they  themselves 
were  to  follow  with  the  guns  and  other  siege-material. 
Tatar  Khan*  immediately  marched.  The  author  of  the 
"  Tarikh-i- Bahadar  Shahi "  mentions  that  he  accompanied 
this  force.  Tatar  Khan  expected  that,  as  the  Rana  had  a 
large  force  at  his  disposal,  he  would  offer  battle  and  oppose  his 
advance,  but  no  opposition  was  made.  On  the  5th  Rajab 
a.h.  939  (a.d.  1533)  Tatar  Khan  took  and  plundered  the 
suburb  of  the  fort.f  Next  day  he  attacked  the  outer  gate 
(parkotah),  and  carried  that  also.  Chitor,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  has  seven  gates,  and  two  of  them  were  thus  already 
taken.  A  despatch,  announcing  the  success,  was  sent  to  the 
Sultan. 

•  This  ia  the  first  mention  here  of  Tatar  Khan  Lddi,  the  son  of  'A'lam 
Shin  L6H  (Snltun  'AU-ud-din].  He  seems  to  have  revolted  against  the 
Emperor  BSbar. 

f  Talahti,  the  petta  or  bd:d',  bat  inclosed,  as  it  seems  from  the  text, 
with  a  gate. 
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Od  the  8th  of  the  month,  Mubamad  Shah  and  Khud&wand 
Khan  came  up  with  the  great  guns  and  siege-train,  and  the 
fort  was  completely  invested.  The  Sultan  started  from  Mandu 
with  an  escort  of  fire  horsemen,  and  in  a  night  and  a  day 
reached  Chitor.*  His  army,  numerous  as  ants  or  locusts, 
came  up  behind  him,  and  the  commanders  all  exerted  them- 
selves in  every  possible  way  to  press  on  the  siege,  and  in 
carrying  forward  and  guarding  the  various  means  of  approach 
against  the  fort.  He  himself,  on  arriving,  rested  one  day, 
and  on  the  next  himself  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  of 
Chitor  stands,  and  gave  directions  for  bringing  up  and  placing  in 
position  the  battering*- guns,  and  desired  them  to  open  on  the 
fort  and  to  endeavour  to  breach  the  defences.  The  great  gun 
which  had  been  brought  from  DM,  every  time  it  was  fired  sent 
rocks  tumbling  down  on  rocks,  and  buildings  upon  buildings.  It 
is  said  that  the  exertions  of  the  Sultan  in  pressing  on  the  siege 
were  such  as  no  soldier  of  the  army  could  equal.  Alaf  Khan 
with  thirty  thousand  horse  had  charge  of  the  trenches  before 
the  Lakhotah  gate.  Tatar  Khan,  Medini  Rao,  and  several 
Afghan  chiefs  were  posted  in  front  of  the  Hanwaut  gate. 
Mallu  Khan  and  Sikandar  Khan,  with  the  nobles  of  M&lwah 
and  the  Dakhini  soldiers,  had  charge  of  the  Saped  Burj,  Bhupat 
Riii  and  Alp  Khan  were  posted  on  another  side.  The  author 
of  the  "  Tfirikh-i-Bah&dar  Shahi  "  states  that  the  Sultan  had 
sufficient  men  and  siege  apparatus  to  have  besieged  four  such 
places  as  Chitor. 

The  fortress  being  surrounded  and  attacked  on  every  side, 
detachments  were  sent  out  to  ravage  the  Rana'a  country.  They 
say  that  such  skill  as  was  shown  by  Riimi  Khan  in  the  siege  of 
Chiti5r  had  never  before  been  seen  or  heard  of,  whether  in 
getting  the  guns  up  the  hill  and  into  position  or  in  working 
them,  or  in  driving  mines  and  raising  covered  ways.  The 
infidel  garrison  soon  were  reduced  to  straits.  The  walls  were 
shattered  by  the  batteries  on  every  side,  and  the  garrison  per- 
*  Say  abont  two  hundred  miles. 

24  • 
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ceived  that  the  fort  must  soon  fall.  The  mother  of  Bikam&jit, 
and  (once)  chief  wife*  of  Rana  Sanka,  Bent  out  wakils  to  say, 
"  My  son  has  long  served  the  Sultan.  He  went  from  this 
place  to  Gujarat,  and  paid  Ms  respects  to  the  Sultan ;  I, 
therefore,  aa  an  aged  woman,  humbly  beg  that  the  Sultan  will 
forgive  his  faults,  and,  as  my  life  is  bound  up  iu  his,  by 
granting  his  life  the  Sultan  will  also  renew  mine,  and  confer 
on  him  an  incalculable  boon.  Henceforth  he  will  be  faith- 
ful and  devoted  in  service;  he  will  not  be  disobedient  in 
any  matter,  and  will  faithfully  and  energetically  do  his  duty 
wherever  he  may  be  ordered.  Several  towns  of  the  territory 
of  Maudu  have  been  in  his  possession  since  the  time  of 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiljf;  those  he  offers  to  surrender.  The 
golden  girdle  and  the  jewelled  crown  and  cap  which  belonged 
to  Sultan  Mahmiid,  the  value  of  which  jewellers  are  unable 
to  estimate,  these  which  were  won  on  the  day  of  the  victory 
over  that  Sultan,  and  one  hundred  Lakhs  of  tankahs,  and  a 
hundred  horses  with  gold-worked  bridles,  and  ten  elephants, 
he  presents  as  tribute  to  your  Majesty."  The  Sultan  con- 
sidered it  politic,  under  the  circumstances,  to  accede  to  these 
proposals.  He  had  regard,  moreover,  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Rana's  mother,  and  remembered  the  service  which  she  had 
rendered  to  him  when  she  withheld  the  Rajputs  from  destroying 
him,  by  threatening  to  take  her  own  life,  when  he  was  in  his 
youthful  days  a  fugitive  from  bis  brother,  Sikandar  Khan,  and 
killed  the  Rana's  nephew  at  the  feast. t  On  the  27th  Sha'ban 
(24th  March  1533)  he  received  the  promised  tribute  and 
removed  his  camp  one  march  from  Ciiitor. 

From  thence  he  sent   Burhan-ul-Mulk  and  Mujahid  Khan 

*  This  may  bs  the  case  ;  bat  if  Tod's  chronology  be  correct,  Bikanisjit 
was  not  yet  liini.  This  lady  may,  however,  have  been  the  Queen  who  saved 
Bahadar  Bath's  life  as  a  yonng  man,  when  he  visited  Chitor-  Bat  in  all 
probability  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  teit ;  and  for  Bikamijit,  "  Ratan  Hi  "  or 
"  Ratna  "  should  be  substituted. 

t  Bee  note  (*)  above.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  Bahadar  Shih, 
that  before  he  attacked  Chi  tor  the  second  time  Ratan  8i  was  dead,  and  he  bad 
been  succeeded  by  liikamajit,  who  was  probably  net  the  son  of  the  lady  who 
had  saved  his  life. 
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with  a  large  army  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  iron-bound 
fortress  of  Rantambhor  and  its  dependencies  ;  and  he  also  sent 
Shamshir-ul-Mulk,  with  twelve  other  mrd&ra  and  a  numerous 
army,  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Ajmfr,  the  Ddr-ul-khair,  or 
home  of  goodness.  On  the  5th  of  Ramazan  he  sent  off  his 
array  towards  Mandu,  and  himself  started  for  Mandisor,  where 
he  made  a  day's  halt,  and  from  thence  he  went  on  express  to 
Mandii,  accomplishing  the  distance  of  eighty  k6s  in  a  night 
and  a  day,  and  his  army  followed,  and,  arriving  there  on  the 
18th  of  the  month,  enjoyed  rest  and  ease. 

After  a  while  he  appointed  Muhamad  Shah  Faniki,  with 
several  other  famous  Gujarati  nobles,  to  unite  their  forces 
with  those  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Gawcli,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  Nizam -ul-Mulk  and  laying  waste  his  dominions.  They 
were  ordered  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but,  if  Nisam-ul-Mulk 
showed  a  disposition  to  fight,  they  were  to  delay  and  amuse 
him  with  negotiations,  and  write  to  the  Sultan,  so  that  he 
might  hasten  to  hie  army  and  himself  take  that  creature  of  the 
h&z&r  (i.e.  Niaam-ul-Mulk}  alive. 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions  Muhamad  Shah  marched 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir,  where  he  confronted  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  and  Malik  Band,  who  had  got  together  a  very  large 
army.  He  sent  off  a  report  by  fleet  messengers  to  the  Sultan, 
who  quickly  mounted  his  famous  horse,  named  Kuchak,  which 
was  swift  of  foot  as  the  wind,  and,  taking  with  him  twelve 
thousand  chosen  light  horse  from  his  personal  troops,  went 
off  at  once  and  pushed  on  without  a  halt.  When  he  reached 
Bir,  the  troops  on  either  side  were  formed  up  in  line  of 
battle,  and  they  had  already  on  both  sides  opened  the  attack 
with  a  fire  of  heavy  guns  and  of  musketry.  Loud  cries 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan  with  his  forces,  and  his 
men  made  known  his  arrival  to  each  other.  When  the  shouts 
made  the  fact  known  to  the  enemy,  they  immediately  fled,  and 
many  of  them  were  slain.  In  the  royal  army  two  sons  of 
Daria   Khan,   named    Man-Jiu   and   Pi'r   Jiii,   were    severely 
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wounded.  They  were  borne  alive  from  the  field,  and  the 
Sultan  showed  them  great  kindness,  and  confirmed  to  the 
elder  the  title  of  his  father,  and  a  jdgir  besides.  He  said  : 
"  Whoever  wishes  to  bear  his  father's  title  must  win  it  as  these 
young  men  have  won  it."  After  Borne  time  Nizara-ul-Mulk 
came  to  visit  the  Sultan,  and  "  placed  the  ring  of  obedience  in 
his  ear."  The  Sultan  addressed  him  by  the  title  of  Nizam 
Shah,  of  which  title  mention  has  already  been  made,  and 
restored  his  kingdom  to  him.  Sultan  Bahadar  returned  to 
Mandii,  and  Nizam  Sh&h  went  in  attendance  upon  him. 
When  Sultan  Bahadar  reached  Mandii  the  ambition  of  con- 
quering Cbitor  again  took  possession  of  him. 

Muhamad  Zaman  Mirza,  grandson  of  Sultan  Husain  Bafkrah, 
King  of  Khurasan,  had  married  Ma'sumah  Begam,  daughter 
of  Firdaua  makdnt  (the  Emperor  Babar)  and  sister  of  Jannat 
dshidni  (the  Emperor  Humaiuu).  He  was  a  prince  by  seven 
generations  of  royal  descent,  and  frequently  asserted  hostile 
and  vain  pretensions.  For  this  cause  he  had  been  placed  in 
imprisonment  at  A'grah  by  Humahin;  not  imprisonment  in 
chains  and  in  close  confinement,  but  he  was  not  allowed  full 
liberty  to  go  about,  and  was  placed  uuder  the  surveillance  of 
Baiazid  Khan  Afghan.  When  the  report  of  Sultan  Bahadar*s 
doings  reached  Zaman  Mirza' s  ears,  he  formed  the  design  of 
going  to  him,  but,  for  fear  of  his  keepers,  kept  his  purpose  con- 
cealed. One  day,  however,  Baiazid  Khan  came  to  visit  him 
in  a  state  of  drunken  hilarity,  and  said  that  he  pitied  him,  for 
life  with  his  children  was  sweet,  and  nothing  could  replace  it. 
Zaman  Mirza  at  first  thought  that  the  man  was  Bounding  him, 
and  trying  to  discover  his  intentions;  so  he  gave  an  evasive 
answer.  But  when  he  was  convinced  by  Baiazid 'b  straight- 
forward language  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere,  he  said,  "  If 
only  I  could  once  get  away  to  Sultan  Bahadar  of  Gujarat,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  should  get  everything  I  may  want."  Baiazid 
encouraged  him  to  contrive  an  escape;  and  one  day,  taking 
advantage  of  favourable  circumstances,  he  fled  and  took  refuge 
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with  Sultan  Bah&dar.  He  thus  sowed  the  seed  of  animosity  in 
the  relations  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Emperor  Humaiun. 
Several  letters  passed  between  these  sovereigns  on  the  subject 
of  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  Zaman  Mirza.  Trusty 
mediators  came  and  went  between  the  two  Courts,  but  without 
any  avail.  The  first,  letter  from  (Humaiun)  urged  the  Sultan 
to  act  in  an  amicable  spirit ;  the  second  expressed  surprise  at 
Sultan  BahaaWs  unfriendly  conduct.  The  third  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  here  given  at  length* ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  Qlory  to  God,  the  giver  of  glory,  and  praise  be  to  the 
Prophet  of  God.  When  Kazi  'Abd-ul-Kadir  and  Muhamad 
Mokim  arrived  at  this  Court,  their  assurances  of  your 
Majesty's  faithfulness  and  loyalty  pleased  and  gratified  our 
discerning  heart.  A  friendly  disposition  like  your  Majesty's  is 
the  cause  of  union  among  friends,  and  of  the  prosperity  of 
cities  and  towns.  It  must  be  clear  to  your  Majesty's  intellect, 
which  is  bright  as  the  sun  and  without  defect,  that  one 
ought  to  obey  sacred  texts,  and  to  follow  worthy  Bayings, 
as  being  infallible  guides.  Formerly,  we  despatched  Asian- 
ul-Mulk  and  Kasira  'Ali  Sadr  and  G-bias-ud-din  Kiirji  with  a 
message  to  say  that,  if  your  Majesty  behaved  in  a  straight- 
forward way,  you  ought  to  deliver  over  to  us  those  ungrateful 
persons  who,  having  revolted  against  us,  had  fled  to  you ;  or 
that  at  least  you  should  drive  that  rebel  band  from  your 
presence,  and  expel  them  beyond  the  limits  of  your  kingdom 
and  authority;  and  that,  if  your  Majesty  acted  up  to  your 
professions  and  assurances  of  friendship,  hereafter  none  of 
those  who  are  my  friends  and  allies  would  be  led  away  by 

*  There  U  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  letters  are  reproduction!,  at  least 
fairly  accurate,  of  the  letters  which  actually  passed  between  the  Emperor 
Humaiun  and  Babadar  Shah.  The  historical  reference!  and  the  indications  of 
the  oharacter  of  their  respective  writers  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  actual 
facts.  They  have,  moreover,  been  preserved  in  at  least  one  collection  of 
celebrated  letters  (Persian  MBS.  British  Mnaenm,  Addit.  MSB.,  No.  7688; 
Riou'e  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  p.  390).  The  language  of  these  letters  is  florid  and  full 
of  metaphor,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  translate  literally  ;  the  version, 
therefore,  in  the  text  is  to  a  great  extent  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  meaning  of  each  part. 
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the  enticements  of  seducers,  and  of  those  who  have  gone  astray 
from  the  truth.  In  despatching  these  messengers  to  your 
Majesty,  we  had  fall  expectation  that  they  would  bring  back  a 
befitting  answer,  such  as  would  remove  all  ill-feeling  and 
restore  complete  friendship.  When  they  returned  with  Nur 
Muhamad  Khalil  to  my  Court,  and  brought  back  your  letter, 
the  substance  of  what  they  said  and  the  contents  of  the  letter 
filled  me  with  astonishment.  Your  Majesty  must  surely 
understand  what  has  been  said  to  you  in  regard  to  Mohamad 
Zaman  Mired,  and  though  the  favour  shown  by  you  to  the  late 
Sultan  Sikandar,  and  the  extraordinarily  favourable  reception 
accorded  by  yon  to  'Ala-ud-din  Lodi,  and  the  several  other 
(L6di)  princes,  has  not  altogether  broken  up  our  friendship 
and  amity,  yet,  if  Muhamad  Zaman  Mirza  remains  where  he 
is,  and  receives  kind  treatment  from  you,  what  must  happen? 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  what,  for  it  is  easily  guessed,  and  you 
have  no  doubt  considered  it.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  your  Majesty  is  bound  by  your  promises  and  engage- 
ments, and  in  all  good  faith,  to  listen  to  my  requests,  and 
either  to  send  those  miserable  people  here,  or  at  least  to 
refrain  from  showing  them  any  favour,  and  to  expel  them 
from  your  country.  As  this  is  so,  it  will  afford  an  absolute 
test  as  to  whether  your  heart  is  in  accordance  with  the  assu- 
rances which  your  tongue  has  given  ;  if  so,  you  will  not  allow 
these  miserable  people  to  remain  in  your  presence  or  in  your 
territories.  If  you  do,  how  can  any  reliance  he  placed  on 
your  promises  ? 

"  Thy  tongue  profanes  friendship  true, 
Be  sure  thy  heart  ie  friendly  too  i 
All  Cause  of  enmity  uproot, 
And  let  thy  friendship's  plant  bear  fruit. 

"  Perhaps  your  Majesty  is  aware  that  His  Highness  the  late 
Saliib-i-Kiran  (Timor),  in  spite  of  the  hostility  shown  to  him 
by  Baiaxid  Ilderim,  was  very  unwilling  to  invade  Rum,  and  to 
lay  desolate  that  well -cultivated  land,  because  Bftiasid  Ilderim 
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was  generally  engaged  in  religious  warfare  with  the  Euro- 
peans. But  when  Kar&  Yusaf*  Turkoman,  and  Sultan  Ahmad 
Jalair  fled  before  his  (Thnur's)  victorious  troops  and  sought 
refuge  with  the  Kaiaar  of  Rum,f  Timiir  wrote  several  times  to 
Baiazid  Ilderim,  warning  him  not  to  show  them  any  favour, 
and  directing  him  to  expel  them  from  his  kingdom;  bat  as 
Baiazfd  Ilderim  would  not  obey  this  order,  what  was  decreed 
came  to  pass,  and  he  experienced  the  consequences ! 

"  Since  Mubamad  Mokim,  in  conveying  your  reply  to  our 
last  communication,  reported  some  unseemly  expression, 
therefore,  in  case  any  unpleasant  messages  or  improper  acts 
should  be  reported  to  us,  we  shall  march  from  our  capital  in 
your  direction,  until  we  receive  a  satisfactory  reply.  We 
despatch  these  few  hurried  lines  by  Naur6z  Beg  and  Shekh 
Ibrahim,  confidential  officers  of  this  Court.  When  you  have 
considered  their  contents,  be  kind  enough  quickly  to  dismiss 
the  messengers,  as  I  anxiously  await  an  answer. 

He  who  is  righteously  inclined 
Needs  but  a  pull  to  guide  his  mind. 

Peace  be  with  you." 

Sultan  Bahadur's  reply  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  return  thanks  to  your  gracious  Majesty,  and  wish  you 
all  compliments  and  peace.  The  message  which  your  Majesty 
despatched,  your  confidential  courtier,  Muhamad  Nur,  has 
brought ;  and  he  has  also  delivered  your  letter  concerning  the 
protection  shown  to  the  princes.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is 
written  that  Kasim  'Ali  Khan  and  Ghi&s-ud-din  were  sent  to 
assure  me  that  the  expulsion  of  the  persons  sheltered  here 
from    my   dominions  would  prove  my  loyalty  and   sincerity. 

*  See    Tfmur'B    otr 

"  Institutes,"  Diwov'b 

however,  of  Kara  Yusaf  Turkoman. 

t  "  Kaisur  of  Hum."  This  expression,  the  special  designation  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  only,  is  nevertheless  correctly  applied  in  this  instance,  as 
Baiaifd  Ilderim  as  an  mod  the  title  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Anatolia  •,  but  its  use  as  a  Mnhamadan  designation  ceased  also  with  him. 
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This  is  absolutely  and  wholly  incorrect.  Those  ambassadors 
never  said  a  word  about  anything  except  as  to  the  confirmation 
and  strengthening  of  our  alliance ;  and  if  from  their  repre- 
sentations you  have  understood  anything,  or  suspected  any- 
thing, you  should  not  have  acted  upon  it  by  marching  on 
G  waiter.  What  (bad)  design  or  object  could  I  hare  ?  Every- 
body is  aware  that  I  have  been  long  bound  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Prince  Jalal-ud-dunia-wa-ud-din  Muhamad 
Zaman  MirzJi.  We  have  confirmed  our  friendship  by  solemn 
oaths ;  and  since  he  was  ray  friend  I  could  not,  in  violation  of 
my  oath,  act  in  a  false  and  unfaithful  manner  towards  him. 
Moreover,  he  knew  from  the  common  report  of  all  the  world, 
how  my  ancestors  had  taken  countries  and  given  away  thrones, 
aud  how,  when  Mahmud  Khilji  sought  refuge  at  this  Court 
from  the  disorders  and  usurpations  of  the  Hindus,  Musaffar 
Shah  the  Clement  received  him  with  extreme  kindness  and 
favour,  and  when  he  had  recounted  the  oppressions  which  he 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  wretched  traitors,  and  had  repre- 
sented that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  holy  traditions,  and 
with  the  words  of  the  holy  Prophet  himself,  to  show  kindness 
to  those  who  suffered  from  tyranny,  Musaffar  considered  it  his 
duty  to  assist  him,  and  to  punish  those  base  Hindus.  He 
accordingly  destroyed  them  and  theirs  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Muhamad  Zaman,  therefore,  hoped  that  by  favour  of 
Providence  his  affairs  also  might  be  put  in  order.  Moreover, 
Kazi  'Abd-ul-Kadir  and  Qbias-ud-din,  without  suggestion  or 
requisition  on  my  part,  and  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord, 
took  an  oath  on  the  holy  writings  in  confirmation  of  our 
friendship  and  amity.  Hence  I  fully  understood  that  we  were 
firm  friends,  and,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  people  of 
Islam,  I  thought  myself  perfectly  safe  from  any  danger  on 
your  side,  and  began,  therefore,  to  take  means  for  opposing  and 
expelling  a  naval  expedition  of  the  Europeans  which  had 
landed  at  Dili.  But  they  (i.e.  'Abd-ul-Kadir  and  Ghias-ud-din) 
supposing  the  opportunity  to  be  a  favourable  one,  and  thinking 
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that  I  was  entangled  with  difficulties,  caring  nothing  for  the 
infraction  of  their  promises  and  engagements,  have  brought 
oar  amity  and  friendship  into  doubt;  and,  relying  on  my 
unprepared  and  unguarded  condition,  have  induced  your 
Majesty  to  inarch  upon  Gwaliar.  When  Nuwab  Karaiab 
heard  this  news  he  refrained  from  attacking  Dm,  against  which 
he  had  marched,  as  he  considered  himself  (under  the  circum- 
stances) unequal  to  attempting  so  serious  an  undertaking,  and 
accordingly  returned  to  his  original  position.  Moreover,  the 
khutbah  used  to  be  read  in  my  name  in  several  countries 
where  they  now  excuse  themselves  from  doing  bo,  being 
prompted  to  this  course  by  the  intelligence  of  your  speedy 
coming ;  and  although  these  people  have  not  openly  revolted, 
yet  they  are  rebellious  at  heart,  and  their  rebellion  is  almost 
avowed.  Their  letters,  indeed,  show  abundant  signs  of  it.  For 
example,  from  Bidar  they  write  in  the  most  boastful  terms  and 
display  their  disposition  and  designs,  although  their  object  is 
not  yet  so  fully  assured  that  they  dare  speak  or  write  of  it. 
If  your  object  be  to  spread  rumours  and  idle  tales,  could  it  be 
better  done  than  by  repeating  them  at  afternoon  prayers  to 
the  roysterers  of  the  bdzdrt.  I  set  forth  these  things  as  a 
specimen  of  my  affairs,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  and  as 
a  warning.  What  need  is  there  of  fresh  designs?  for  I  have, 
in  the  immediate  past,  been  treated  hyjyou  in  a  manner  wholly 
unheard-of  and  unexampled  in  history. 

"  Unless  your  courage  match  yonr  tongue, 
Yonr  prowess  best  were  left  nnsuDg  i 
If  yon  Ve  no  sword  yourself,  my  lad, 
Don't  vaunt  the  sword  yoni  father  had 
Nor  risk  on  wooden  stilts  a  fall, 
That  little  boye  may  think  yon  tall. 

"  Everyone  knows  that  up  to  the  present  time,  by  the  favour 
of  Providence,  no  king  has  been  able  to  conquer  or  overthrow 
our  dynasty,  however  great  such  king's  forces  were ;  and  I 
myself  have  encountered  a  very  considerable  Afghan  force. 
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Let  your  Majesty  banish  pride  from  your  mind.     It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  great  God  reveals  His  decree.'' 

It  is  said  that  Sultan  Bahadar  was  unable  to  read  or  write, 
and  this  answer  to  the  Emperor  Humaidn'e  letter  was  written 
by  one,  Mulla  Mahmud  Munshi,  and  that  the  Sultan  ordered 
it  to  be  despatched  without  ascertaining  whether  it  was  cour- 
teous or  rude.*  This  Mulla  Mahmud  Munshi  had  once  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor  Humaiun,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  some  act  which  greatly  incensed  the  Emperor ;  on  learning 
this,  he  left  his  post  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Sultan  Bahadar,  who 
engaged  him  as  a  munshi.  The  whole  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Sultan  Bahadar  was  conducted 
by  him,  and  he  used,  out  of  spite  and  hatred,  purposely  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  inserting  irritating  expressions,  and  he  used 
to  boast  among  his  companions  that  he  would  either  induce 
Sultan  Bahadar  to  attack  Dehli,  or  bring  down  the  Emperor 
Humaiun  on  Sultan  Bahadar.  Every  disgrace  that  fell  upon 
the  Sultan's  administration,  and  all  the  calamities  which 
affected  his  fortunes,  were  due  to  the  scribblings  of  this 
insolent  man.  In  this  correspondence  with  the  Emperor 
Humaiun  he  did  not  desist  from  this  line  of  conduct ;  but,  as 
the  Sultan  had  wise  and  prudent  wazirn,  when  they  sent  for 
the  rough  drafts  they  would  erase  all  the  improper  words  and 
expressions.  When  the  Emperor  made  bis  third  request  for  the 
extradition  of  Muhamad  Zaman  Mirza,  Mulla  Mahmud  Munshi 
brought  the  answer  to  the  Sultan  and  read  it  to  him  wheu  he 
was  drunk  ;  and,  as  the  Sultan  was  intoxicated,  he  directed  it 
to  be  despatched  without  ascertaining  whether  it  was  cour- 
teous or  the  reverse,  and  without  consulting  his  ministers. 
Mulla  Mahmud  affixed  the  king's  seal  and  sent  it  off  at  once. 
Next  morning  the  wazirs  and  nobles  assembled  in  darbdr, 
and  some  of  them  remarked  that  it  was  expedient  to  answer 

b  in  the  Hydoi-nbid  MS.,  which  aeema  hero  fuller 
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the  letter  which  the  Emperor  flumaiun's  messengers  had 
brought  the  day  before.  The  Sultan  replied  that  he  had 
ordered  a  munshi  to  write  a  reply,  and  to  send  back  the 
messengers  at  once.  The  wazirt  asked  to  Bee  the  rough  draft, 
and,  when  they  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
purport,  they  expressed  their  regret  and  alarm.  The  Sultan 
then  understood  the  grave  mistake  of  this  reply,  and  ordered 
Malik  Amin  Nas,  who  was  a  follower  of  one  of  the  wazirs,  to 
send  a  well-mounted  horseman  after  the  couriers  and  to  bring 
them  back.  Malik  Amin  brought  to  the  Sultan,  Abu  Jiu 
Tank,  who  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmad  II.  became  Wajih- 
ul-Mulk.  The  Sultan  said  to  him,"  You  belong  to  my  tribe, 
and  I  want  you  to  ride  after  the  messengers  and  bring  them 
back  before  they  can  get  through  the  pass  in  the  mountains  of 
Narwar."  Abu  Jiu  mounted  a  swift  horse  and  galloped  off. 
When  he  reached  the  pass  he  learnt  from  the  guards  that  the 
couriers  had  not  gone  through,  and  he  was  much  delighted 
and  watched  for  them  there  three  days  and  nights,  but  as  they 
did  Dot  make  their  appearance  it  became  evident  that  they  had 
gone  by  some  other  road  ;  so  he  said,  "  What  can  be  done  I  it 
was  so  fated.''  So  he  returned  and  told  the  Sultan.  When 
those  who  were  about  the  Sultan  heard  what  had  happened, 
they  said,  "  If  that  letter  reaches  the  Emperor  he  will  at  once 
march  against  us," 

After  this' the  Sultan  marched  from  Mandii  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  Chitrir.  He  left  the  direction  of  the  siege  to 
Riimi  Khan,  and,  to  encourage  him,  promised  that  the  full 
command  of  the  fortress,  after  its  reduction,  should  be  placed 
in  his  charge.  Rum!  Khan  exerted  himself  in  a  way  never 
before  seen  in  the  world. 

When  the  Sultan's  letter  reached  the  Emperor  Humaiun  it 
produced  a  very  bad  impression.  He  directed  hie  army  to 
march  from  A'grah  towards  Chit6r.  When  he  came  to 
Gwaliar  he  reflected  thns,  "  Sultan  Bahadar  is  besieging 
Chitor,     If  I  at  this  time  oppose  him,  I  shall  really  be  render- 
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ing  assistance  to  the  infidel,  and  such  a  proceeding  is  cot  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Prophet  and  with  religion 
therefore  there  must  be  a  delay  until  this  matter  is  disposed 
of."  Accordingly  he  halted  at  Gwaliax,  watching  the  course 
of  events. 

Sultan  Bah&dar,  when  he  was  informed  of  this  movement  of 
Humaiuu's,  placed  thirty  thousand  horse  under  the  command 
of  Tatar  Khan-  Lodi,  grandson  of  the  late  Sultan  Sikandar 
Ltkli,  with  orders  to  march  by  way  of  B&ianah  against  the  city 
of  Dehli,  the  capital  of  India,  and  to  take  possession  of  it,  in 
order  that  either  Humaiun  might  be  compelled  to  draw  off 
his  forces  to  oppose  Tatar  Khan,  or  else,  if  left  unopposed, 
Tatar  KM  a  would  get  possession  of  Dehli,  and  there 
would  raise  a  large  army  and  march  against  Humaiun :  in 
either  case  the  Sultan's  purpose  would  be  served.  Tatar 
Khan's  orders  were  that,  whether  Humaiun  himself  should 
oppose  him  or  should  send  au  army  against  him,  he  was  to 
fortify  his  camp  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan,  who 
would  hasten  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he  was  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  risk  a  battle  before  then. 

Tatar  Khan  entered  the  district  of  Baiimah.  He  was  soon 
confronted  by  Mirza  Hindal,  whom  Humaiun  had  Bent  against 
him  with  five  thousand  men.*  In  spite  of  the  strict  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sultan ,  Tatar  Khan  without  hesitation  gave  battle, 
and  was  shamefully  defeated.  His  army  was  scattered  and 
dispersed,  but  he  himself  would  not  leave  the  field,  and  fought 
bravely  on  as  long  as  there  was  life  in  his  body,  and  fell  at  last 
and  died,  covered  with  blood  and  dust.t  It  is  said  that  Tatar 
Khan's  conception  was  that,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Dehli,  and  the  head  of  bis  tribe,  and  as  he  had  an  army  under 
his  command,   victory   in   this  engagement  would  bring  the 

*  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbarf,"  his  army  deserted  him,  except  two 
thousand  men;  and  Firishtah  says  the  deserters  were  "the  boasting  aud 
dastardly  Afghans,"   Tatir  Ehin'a  own  countryman. 

j  MS.  A.  gives  a  long  and  highly- wrought  account  of  Titir  KhSn's  despe- 
rate struggle. 
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kingdom  of  Debit  into  his  possession,  and  a  large  army  of 
Afghans  would  rally  round  him.  Hum&iun  Padshah  and 
Sultan  Bah&dar  would  in  the  meanwhile  fight;  one  would  be 
defeated,  and  the  power  of  the  other  would  be  weakened. 
Then  he  would  be  able  to  free  himself  from  his  engagements, 
and  the  reins  of  power  at  Dehli  would  be  in  his  hands.  With 
these  views  he  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  Sultan  and  fought  a 
battle  without  delaying ;  thus  his  own  bad  faith  brought  him 
to  destruction. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  garrison  of  Chitdr  was  reduced  to 
extremities  and  the  fall  of  the  fortress  could  evidently  be  do 
longer  delayed,  the  Sultan  began  to  talk  boastfully,  and  said, 
"  Who  is  there  who  can  oppose  or  overthrow  me  ? "  Kaasi 
Mahmud,  son  of  Kazi  JtUbulandah  of  Birpur  repeated  these 
lines : — 

Whan  the  j  ungle  of  tigers  is  wholly  bare, 

Hunting  becomes  a  somewhat  lame  affair, 

The  Sultan,  on  hearing  these  lines  was  very  angry,  and 
said,  "  That  man  shall  not  remain  in  my  dominions."  The 
Kazi  replied,  "  By  the  kingdom  of  God  t  neither  you  uor  I 
will  remain  in  this  kingdom."  The  KAzi  went  thence,  and 
when  he  came  to  Birpur  he  died  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one.  He  was  a  man  highly  respected  on  account  of  his 
ancestors,  and  was  also  a  beloved  disciple  of  Shekh  Jid,  son 
of  Said  Burhin-ud-din  Bukhari. 

The  defeat  of  Tatar  Khan  greatly  grieved  and  depressed  the 
Sultan,  and  his  pride  was  humiliated,  but  just  then  the  con- 
quest of  Cbitor  was  accomplished.  The  Sultan  was  desirous 
of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  Riimi  Khan  and  of  placing  him  in 
command  of  the  fortress.  But  the  ministers  and  nobles  were 
jealous,  and  urged  that  such  a  man  as  Rumi  Khan  ought  not 
to  be  placed  over  so  great  a  fortress ;  for  if  he  should  become 
master  of  it,  obedience  and  fidelity  could  not  be  expected  of 
him.  The  Sultan  changed  his  mind  and  did  not  perform  his 
promise.      Rumi  Khan  was   deeply   offended,   and  he  wrote 
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secretly  to  the  Emperor  Humiiun  and  informed  him  that,  if  he 
would  march  in  that  direction,  the  defeat  of  Sultan  Bah&dar 
might  easily  be  compassed;  "for,"  he  wrote,  "the  Sultan 
places  entire  reliance  on  my  judgment,  and  I  will  contrive  a 
way  for  the  success  of  the  Emperor's  army." 

The  Emperor  marched  towards  Chitdr  from  (Iwaliar,  and 
when  Sultan  Bahadar  heard  of  his  advance  he  asked  advice  of 
Riirai  Khan  aa  to  the  best  means  of  opposing  the  enemy. 
Rumi  Khau  replied  that  he  should  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
Sultans  of  Rum,  and  make  a  rampart  round  his  camp  with 
carts  and  guns.  If  the  enemy  attacked,  he  might  open  such  a 
fire  upon  his  assailants  as  would  shatter  them  even  if  they  were 
rocks  of  iron.  The  Sultan  followed  Rumi  Khan's  advice.  The 
amirs  remonstrated,  Baying  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
that  mode  of  fighting,  but  the  Sultan  would  not  listen.  He 
made  a  bulwark  of  his  carriages  and  withdrew  within  it  j  but 
his  men  lost  heart,  and  the  Emperor's  men  were  propor- 
tionately encouraged. 

When  Hum&iun  drew  near,  Rumi  Khan  wrote  to  inform 
him  that  Sultan  Bahadar  was  posted  within  a  rampart  of 
carts,  and  advised  him  to  send  out  his  light  horse  to  hover 
around  it  and  not  allow  any  creature  to  pass  either  in  or 
out.  The  Emperor  acted  on  this  advice.  The  horsemen  sur- 
rounded the  camp  upon  all  sides,  and  the  roads  were  closed. 
When  this  state  of  things  had  lasted  some  days,  grain  grew 
scarce,  and  by  degrees  was  entirely  exhausted.  Cows,  horses, 
and  camels  were  slaughtered,  and  the  men  fed  upon  them  for 
some  days  ;  but  the  horses  were  so  thin  from  want  of  fodder 
that  the  flesh  of  four  horses  would  not  satisfy  two  men. 
Butter  and  such-like  rose  to  a  fabulous  price.  The  horses 
gnawed  each  other's  tails  and  manes,  and  died.  The  men  were 
in  extremity,  and  the  Sultan  was  bewildered. 

At  this  juncture  a  leader  of  Banjdrahs  came  and  told  the 
Sultan  that  they  had  brought  one  million  bullock-loads  of 
grain,  hut  could  not  bring  in  the  corn  for  fear  of  the  Moghai 
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horse.  If  an  escort  were  sent  out,  the  grain  might  be  got 
into  the  camp,  and  they  would  bring  more  afterwards.  The 
Sultan  sent  out  five  thousand  horse  secretly  at  night,  and 
Rumi  Khan  wrote  to  inform  Humaiun,  adding  that  if  the  corn 
reached  the  camp  it  would  protract  the  business  very  much. 
A  large  force  was  directed  to  intercept  the  escort  sent  out  by 
the  Sultan.  It  succeeded,  and,  having  defeated  the  G-ujaritfa, 
brought  the  grain  into  the  camp  of  Humaiun.  On  the  pub- 
lication of  this  news  the  Sultan's  army  lost  all  courage,  the 
rather  that  the  Sultan  would  not  so  much  as  drink  a  drop  of 
water  without  consulting  Rumi  Khan,  although  the  perfidy  of 
the  latter  was  palpable.  At  last  Rumi  Khan  himself  saw  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  fled  to  the  Emperor  Humaiun.  His 
desertion  made  all  the  Gujar&tis  tremble  as  if  the  Day  of 
Judgment  were  at  hand. 

One  day  some  chief  of  the  enemy's  side  advanced  towards 
the  Sultan's  camp,  with  a  small  party  and  an  elephant  carry- 
ing a  litter.  A  force  from  the  Sultan's  army  sallied  out  and 
charged  them ;  the  enemy  fled  without  fighting,  and  the 
elephant  was  captured.  When  they  brought  it  to  the  Sultan 
for  inspection,  they  found  in  the  litter  a  small  box.  The 
courtiers  remonstrated  against  opening  the  box,  because  they 
thought  that  the  flight  of  the  enemy  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  elephant  bad  occurred  designedly.  However,  the  Sultan, 
who  had  just  learned  that  there  was  no  more  grain  left  than 
would  suffice  for  that  day's  consumption,  ordered  the  box  to  be 
opened.  There  proved  to  be  nothing  in  it,  except  a  little 
salt,  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  some  strips  of  linen  dyed 
blue. 

The  Sultan  and  the  army  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  that 
evening  the  Sultan  ordered  all  his  precious  stones  and  jewels 
to  be  brought  and  destroyed  by  fire.  He  also  desired  that  the 
trunks  of  his  two  favourite  hunting  elephants  should  be  cut  off, 
and  that  Mb  two  largest  mortars,  called  "Laili"  and  "Majnun," 
should  be  broken  up.     When  the  elephants  came  up  to  have 
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their  trunks  cut  off,  his  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  all  present, 
filled  with  tears.  After  this  he  called  for  hie  horse,  and,  on- 
known  to  the  army,  rode  off  to  Mandii  with  a  few  personal 
followers.  This  was  on  the  20th  Ramazan,  a.h.  941  (25th 
March,  a.d.  1585).  In  the  morning  news  of  the  Sultan's 
departure  came  upon  the  army  like  the  Last  Trump.  The 
army  was  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  No  way  of  escape 
existed ;  to  remain  was  impossible.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor 
Hum&hin's  army  advanced.  When  this  was  perceived,  all 
order  and  discipline  were  lost,  and  everyone  was  in  utter  con- 
sternation. The  entire  camp  was  plundered,  and  many  of 
the  troops  were  killed,  others  taken  prisoners,  while  some 
escaped  barefoot  and  bareheaded.  When  the  Emperor  came 
to  the  Sultan's  tents,  which  were  all  loaded  with  embroidery 
and  interwoven  with  gold,  he  said,  "  These  are  the  equipments 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Sea "  j  for  Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi  used  to 
say  that  the  throne  of  Dehli  rests  on  wheat  and  barley,  and 
that  of  Gujar&t  on  coral  and  pearls,  because  the  King  of 
Gujarat  ruled  over  eighty-four  ports. 

The  humble  Sikandar,  the  author  of  this  work,  well  remem- 
bers that  his  father  told  him  that  he  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Hum&iun  on  this  occasion,  and  had  charge  of  his  library. 
While  the  plunder  of  Sultan  Bah&dar's  camp  was  going  on, 
he  kept  the  author  of  the  "  Tfinkb-i-Bahadar  Shahi,"  with 
whom  he  had  some  previous  acquaintance,  as  a  guest  in  his 
own  tent.  He  said  that  the  Emperor  Humaiun  was  continu- 
ally calling  for  one  book  or  another,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  constantly  in  attendance;  and  on  this  day,  when  the 
victory  was  complete,  the  Emperor  seated  himself  on  his 
throne  and  held  a  general  reception.  Everyone  who  was  pre- 
sent, nobles  or  soldiers,  all  stood  before  him  with  their  arms 
folded.  There  was  a  parrot  which  had  been  found  among  the 
plunder  in  Sultan  Bahadar's  camp,  and  which  somebody  had 
brought  in  its  cage  and  presented  to  the  Emperor,  who  was 
amazed  at  the  words  it  uttered,  and  would  himself  talk  with 
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it.  They  say  that  if  the  parrot  of  the  Toti-ndmak  had  been 
present,  this  parrot  would  have  surpassed  it.  Presently  Rumi 
Khan  entered,  and  the  Emperor  said  kindly  to  him,  "  Rumi 
Khan,  come  here."  The  instant  the  parrot  heard  the  name 
of  Rumi  Khan,  it  began  to  call  out  in  Hindi,  "  That  scoundrel 
Rumi  Khan  I  that  traitor  Rumi  Khan  !  "  It  uttered  these 
execrations  some  ten  times  over  ;  Rumi  Khan  hung  down  his 
head,  and  said  nothing.  When  the  Emperor  understood  the 
meaning  of  these  expressions,  his  regret  and  annoyance  were 
manifest  in  his  countenance ;  and  he  said,  "  Rumi  Khan,  if 
any  sensible  being  had  said  this,  I  would  have  plucked  his 
tongue  from  his  throat ;  but,  as  it  is  a  senseless  animal,  what 
can  I  do?  "  The  bystanders  supposed  that  after  Rumi  Khan's 
flight  from  Sultan  Bahadar's  camp,  the  men  of  his  army  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Rumi  Khan  after  this  fashion ;  and 
that  when  the  parrot  heard  the  name  of  Rumi  Khan,  he 
recollected  these  expressions  and  gave  them  utterance.  Per- 
haps, rather,  the  Lord  Almighty,  as  a  warning  to  others,  put 
these  righteous  words  into  the  mouth  of  an  animal ;  and  his 
reason  for  this  may  have  been  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  for  such  words  to  have 
been  spoken  of  Rumi  Khan,  in  his   presence,   in   any   other 


The  Emperor  Humaiun,  after  a  short  delay  to  collect  the 
spoil  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  marched  thence  and 
invested  Mandii.  Sultan  Bahadar  was  shut  up  in  the  fort,  the 
flames  of  hostility  broke  out  anew,  and  the  conflict  waxed 
brisk.  Rumi  Khan,  adding  to  his  other  treasons,  sent  a 
message  to  Bhiipat  Rai,  the  son  of  Silhadi,  to  this  effect : 
"You  well  know  the  wrongs  which  Sultan  Bahadar  inflicted 
upon  your  kindred,  and  that  yon  should  now  throw  away  the 
life  which  is  so  sweet  to  you,  in  the  service  of  such  a  tyrant, 
is  the  reverse  of  wise.  The  opportunity  for  revenge  and  retri- 
bution has  arrived.  When  the  attack  is  made,  throw  open  the 
gate  of  which  you  have  charge ;  the  servants  of  the  Emperor 
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will  restore  to  you  the  position  of  your  father,  and  will,  more- 
over, bestow  on  you  favours  of  every  kind."  Tbos  seduced  by 
Rurai  Khan,  Bhiipat  Rai  threw  open  the  gate,  and,  drawing  his 
troops  off,  permitted  the  besiegers  to  effect  an  entrance.  When 
Sultan  Bahadar  was  told,  he  said  :  "  The  men  of  old  were  not 
mistaken  when  they  said  that  to  kill  the  snake  and  to  keep 
the  young  alive  is  not  a  wise  man's  act."  He  deputed  Sadr 
Khan,  son  of  Raji  Khan,  to  act  in  his  own  command, 
and  directed  Sultan  'A'lam  L6di  and  Said  Mubarak  to 
hold  the  Sanga,  which  is  the  citadel  of  Mandii.  He  then 
went  out  by  another  gate,  and  made  off  towards  Gujarat. 
Some  of  the  Emperor  Humaiiin's  men  pursued  and  overtook 
him,  but  he  turned  round  and  personally  fought  with  such 
vigour  that  his  pursuers  were  defeated  and  driven  hack.  The 
Emperor's  forces  soon  afterwards  entered  the  fort,  which  was 
captured,  and  Sadr  Khan,  who  was  severely  wounded,  was 
taken  alive,  but  put  to  the  sword.  An  attack  was  then  made 
on  the  citadel,  and  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  extremities. 
Sultan  'A'lam  came  out  and  surrendered  to  the  Padshah,  but, 
at  the  instigation  of  Rumi  Khan,  he  and  three  hundred  of  his 
people  were  slain.  It  is  said  that  on  Tuesday  Humaiun  put 
on  a  red  dress,  and  in  a  public  audience  gave  orders  for  a 
general  massacre.  In  a  moment  streams  of  blood  were  flowing 
in  every  street  and  lane  in  Mandu. 

There  was  a  minstrel  named  Bachhu*  attached  to  Sultan 
Bahadar'a  Court.  A  certain  Moghal  seized  this  Bachhu,  and 
was  about  to  kill  him,  having  actually  raised  his  hand  with 
that  intention.  Bachhu  said  to  him,  "  What  advantage  will 
you  get  by  killing  me  ?  If  you  will  save  me  alive  I  will  give 
you  my  own  weight  of  gold,  for  I  belong  to  Sultan  Bahadar'a 
Court,  and  have  no  lack  of  money."  The  Moghal  took  bin 
turban  off  his  head,  and  tying  Bachhu's  hands  together,  made 
him  Bit  down  apart  in  a  corner.     It  bo  happened  that  one  of 

*  This  Dane  is  very  variously  spelt,  but  it  aeema  to  be    either    Baohhii 
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the  rqjaht,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and  who 
was  an  old  Mend  of  Bachhu's,  passed  by,  and,  observing  him, 
jumped  off  his  horse  to  inquire,  and,  taking  Bachhii  by  the 
hand,  was  leading  him  away,  when  the  Moghal  drew  his  sword 
and  said :  "  The  order  for  a  general  massacre  has  been  given : 
I  will  not  let  this  man  go  alive."  But  the  Rajah  had  a  strong 
party,  and  the  Moghal  was  alone;  so,  in  spite  of  his  protests, 
the  Rajah  carried  off  Bachhu,  and  brought  him  into  the 
Emperor's  presence.  When  they  got  there  they  found  the 
Emperor  so  overcome  with  rage  that  he  darted  fire  wherever 
he  looked,  and  he  could  talk  of  nothing  but  slaughter.  The 
Moghal  made  his  complaint  to  the  Emperor,  saying :  "  This 
captive  of  mine  belongs  to  Saltan  Bahadar's  Court,  and  this 
Hindu  has  carried  him  off  by  force."  Khushh&l  Beg,  who 
was  one  of  the  Emperor's  Guards,  had  been  once  sent  on  a 
message  to  Sultan  Bahadar,  and  was  acquainted  with  Bachhu's 
position  and  accomplishments ;  so  he  said,  "  My  King,  this 
man  is  Bachhu  the  minstrel,  the  prince  of  all  singers."  The 
Emperor  looked  sharply  towards  him,  and  he  repeated  his 
words,  and  added:  "O  King,  he  has  probably  no  equal  as  a 
singer  and  reciter  in  all  Hindustan."  The  Emperor's  fury 
began  to  abate ;  so  he  said,  "  Sing  something."  Bach.hu  was 
especially  skilled  in  Persian  sentimental  ditties ;  he  began  to 
sing  one  of  these.  When  the  Emperor  heard  it  his  whole 
demeanour  changed,  and  the  rivers  of  his  mercy  began  to  Sow. 
He  put  off  his  red  dress  and  put  on  a  green  one ;  and,  having 
bestowed  a  dress  of  honour  on  Bachhii,  said  to  him, '"  Bachhii, 
ask  whatever  yon  wish,  I  will  not  deny  it  to  yon."  Bachhii 
replied  that  many  of  his  kinsmen  had  been  made  prisoners, 
and  he  desired  their  release.  The  Emperor  bound  his  own 
quiver  about  Bachhu's  loins,  put  him  on  one  of  his  own  horses, 
and  desired  that  whomsoever  Bachhii  might  release,  no  one 
was  to  interfere  with  them.  Bachhii  rode  off,  and  whenever 
he  saw  any  of  bis  acquaintances  he  declared  them  to  be  his 
kinsfolk,  and  released  them.      This    was    reported    to    the 
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Emperor,  and  complaint  was  made  that  Bachhu  released  not 
only  bis  kinsmen,  but  those  who  were  perfect  strangers,  and 
did  this  purposely,  making  no  difference  between  those  who 
were  akin  to  him  and  those  who  were  otherwise.  The  Emperor 
said,  "  Let  it  pass.  If  to-day  he  had  asked  me  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Bahadar,  I  should  not  have  refused  his  request." 
Bachhu  was  taken  into  the  Emperor's  service,  and  it  is  said 
that  every  gift  which  he  received  while  in  the  Emperor's 
employ  he  made  over  to  the  Moghal,  and  said  regarding  this  : 
"This  man  gave  me  my  life;  how  can  I  make  him  any  suffi- 
cient return  for  that  ?  " 

I  had  these  particulars  from  my  father,  who  was  present  on 
this  occasion  as  one  of  the  Emperor's  selected  attendants.  In 
the  end,  Bachhu  ran  away  and  went  to  Sultan  Bahadar.  The 
Emperor  remarked,  "  Bachhu"  has  done  very  foolishly.  I  was 
so  fond  of  him,  and  should  have  treated  him  so  well,  that  he 
ought  to  have  forgotten  Sultan  Bahadar."  They  say  that  when 
he  came  to  Sultan  Bahadar,  the  latter  monarch  exclaimed : 
"  To-day  I  hare  regained  all  I  had  lost  I  and  the  Bight  of 
Bachhu  has  banished  all  grief  and  sorrow  from  my  heart.  I 
have  now  no  desire  unfulfilled.  God  has  given  me  all  that  I 
have  asked  of  Him." 

Sultan  Bahadar  fled  from  Mandu  to  Champanir,  a  fort 
belonging  to  Gujarat.  Having  placed  it  in  charge  of  Ikhtiar 
Khan  wazir,  and  Rajah  Nar  Sing  Deo,  entitled  KMnha  Rajah, 
he  went  off  to  Sorath  by  way  of  Kambhaiat,  and  took  np  his 
abode  at  the  port  of  Dili. 

Humanin  marched  from  Mandu  to  Champanir,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  fort.*  There  was  a  large  mortar,  called  Bahadar 
Shah's  mortar,  there.  The  men  of  the  garrison  were  unable 
to  get  it  up  into  the  fort.  They  had  laboured  hard  to  do  so, 
but  had  got  it  only  half-way  up  when  the  banner  of  Humaiun 

*  When  Hnm&iun  arrived  at  Chimpinir  he  hastened  on  to  Kambhiiiit.. 
Sultan  Buhsduj-  had  obtained  fresh  horses  there,  and  went  on  to  Did.  Hn- 
miiun arrived  at  Kambhaiat  on  the  very  day  be  left,  and  he  returned  from 
thence  to  the  eiege  of  Chatnpinfr. — "Tab.  Akban." 
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came  in  sight.  Then  they  knocked  three  hole*  in  the  mortar 
and  left  it  where  it  was.  Rumi  Khan  saw  it,  and  told  Hu- 
m&iiin  that  he  could  mend  it.  He  filled  the  three  holes  with 
kaft-jdsk.  Although  its  range  was  less  than  before,  it  was 
still  very  effective.  It  is  said  that  the  first  shot  which  Rumi 
Khan  discharged  brought  down  a  gate  of  the  fort.  The 
second  tore  up  and  utterly  destroyed  a  great  fig-tree  which 
stood  near  the  gate.  These  results  greatly  terrified  the 
garrison. 

There  was  in  the  fort  a  Firangi  named  Sakta,  whom 
Sultan  Bahadar  had  converted  to  Islam,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  title  of  Firang  Khan.  This  man  said,  "  I  also  will 
take  a  shot,  and  hit  the  muzzle  of  that  mortar."  Ikhtiar 
Khan  promised  to  reward  him  if  he  succeeded.  He  fired,  and 
the  first  shot  struck  the  mortar  on  the  muzzle  and  shattered 
it.  The  men  in  the  fort  were  delighted.  Ikhtiar  Khan  gave 
Firang  Khan  some  trifle,  but  Rajah  Nar  Sing  Deo  gave  him 
seven  mans  of  gold.  The  Rajah  had  been  left  in  the  fort  by 
Sultan  Bahadar  because  he  was  badly  wounded  and  unfit  to 
travel.  When  the  noise  of  the  cannonade  became  general, 
his  wounds  grew  worse,  and  he  died.  Sultan  Bahadar,  on 
being  told  of  it,  said,  "  Alas !  Champanir  ia  lost."  The 
wazir  Afzal  Khan  inquired  if  he  had  received  news  of  it, 
and  he  replied,  "  No ;  but  Nar  Sing  is  dead,  and  whence  will 
that  wretched  mulld  Ikhtiar  Khan  find  courage,  to  hold 
out?  " 

Stud  Jalal,  entitled  Manowar-nl-Mulk  Bnkhari,  one  of  my 
most  intimate  friends,  often  said  that  the  fort  of  Champanir 
was  such  that,  if  an  old  woman  threw  stones  from  the  top,  no 
one  in  the  world  could  attack  it.  How  great  then  was  the 
good  fortune  of  Humaiun  to  take  such  a  fort  with  ease  !  The 
way  in  which  it  was  taken  was  this.  One  night  two  hundred 
Kolis  were  sent  out  of  the  fort  to  bring  in  grain,  although  the 
provisions  in  the  fort  were  sufficient  against  a  siege  of  ten 
years.     When    they    came   down    out  of  the  fort  they  came 
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across  one  of  the  trenches  and  were  all  made  prisoners ;  they 
▼ere  taken  before  the  Emperor  Humaiun,  who  gave  orders 
for  their  execution.  Seventy  or  eighty  had  been  killed  when 
one  of  the  remainder  said,  "  If  you  do  not  kill  us  we  will 
show  you  a  way  of  getting  into  the  fort  without  the  garrison 
knowing  anything  about  it."  This  was  reported  to  Humaiiin, 
and  he  ordered  that  the  E61is  should  be  brought  before  him. 
He  spoke  to  them  kindly,  and  told  them  to  take  some  of  bis 
brave  men  under  their  guidance.  At  night  the  wretched 
K61is  led  the  soldiers  to  the  top  of  the  fort  by  a  way  which 
was  unknown  alike  to  the  besiegers  and  besieged.  They  got 
up  when  the  garrison  was  off  its  guard,  and  as  soon  as  they 
got  up,  the  soldiers,  shouting  "  Allah !  Allah  I "  charged  the 
garrison.  The  latter  were  astounded,  and  to  them  it  seemed 
as  if  their  assailants  had  come  down  from  heaven.  Some 
threw  themselves  down  the  mountain,  some  were  killed,  and 
some  fled  with  Ikhtiar  Khan  into  the  citadel  called  Miiliyah. 
Hnmaiun's  forces  took  possession  of  the  fortress  itself,  and  on 
the  next  day  Ikhtiar  Khan  asked  for  quarter  and  surrendered 
the  citadel.  Ikhtiar  Khan  made  his  obeisance.  He  was  a 
clever  and  learned  man,  of  a  happy  temper,  an  astronomer, 
clever  at  riddles,  a  poet,  and  wonderfully  skilled  in  all  the 
arts.  Humaiiin  was  greatly  pleased  with  him.  He  delighted 
in  his  company,  and  showered  very  great  bounties  upon 
him. 

After  the  fall  of  Champanir  Humaiun  went  to  Kambhaiat, 
and  after  making  some  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
went  to  Ahmadabad,  and  encamped  at  the  village  of  Ghiaspur, 
two  k6»  to  the  south  of  that  city.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Kutb-ul-Aktab  Burhan-nd-din  at  the  village  of  Baton, 
three  feds  from  Ahniadabad.  Humaiun  now  heard  of  the 
rebellion,  in  Bihar  and  Jonpur,  of  Shir  Khan  Afghan  Sur, 
who  afterwards  became  king  with  the  title  of  Shir  Shah. 
Humaiun  left  his  brother  Mirza  'Askari  at  Ahmadabad,  Kasim 
Beg   at  Bharuj,  Yadg&r   Nasir   Mina  at    Pattaii,    and   Baba 
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Beg  Jalair,  father  of  Shaham  Beg  Khan'.  Jalair,  at  Cham- 
panir.*  He  himself  went  off  to  A'grah  by  way  of  A 'air  and 
Burhaupur. 

At  this  time,  of  the  nobles  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  Malik  Amin 
N»8  held  Ranthambor,  Malik  Burhan-ul-Mulk  Buniani  held 
Chitrtr,  and  Malik  Sbamshir-ul-Mulk  held  Ajmir.  These 
nobles  concerted  together,  and  raised  nearly  twenty  thousand 
horse,  which  they  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Pattan.  From  thence  they  wrote  to  Sultan  Bahadar  for 
permission  to  attack  Yadgar  Nasir  Miraa.  The  Sultan  refused, 
and  particularly  forbade  them  to  risk  a  battle  before  he  arrived, 
and  telling  them  that  he  would  join  them  immediately.  When 
he  arrived,  Yadgar  Nasir  Mirza,  considering  himself  too  weak 
to  risk  a  battle,  withdrew  to  Ahmadabad.  Sultan  Bahadar 
entered  Pattan,  and  then  followed  Yadgar  Nasir  to  Ahmad- 
abad.  On  his  approach  the  enemy  came  out  of  the  city  and 
encamped  at  Ghiaapur.  Bahadar  followed,  and  pitched  hia 
camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  over  against  Ohiaspur, 
The  Sultan,  expecting  the  enemy  would  give  battle  on  the 
morrow,  was  occupied  all  night  long  with  hia  preparations  for 
the  battle.  The  enemy  lighted  a  great  many  lamps  in  their 
camp,  left  them  burning,  but  themselves  withdrew  in  the  night 
to  Mahmudabad.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  this  was  dis- 
covered, the  Sultau  pursued,  and  on  the  same  day  reached  the 
village  of  Kenj,  three  k6i  from  Mahmudabad,  and  encamped 
there.  Here  he  learned  that  the  enemy's  force  from  Bharuj 
had  formed  a  junction  with  the  other  army  in  Mahmud- 
abad. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  a  battle 
began  which  was  most  fiercely  contested.  The  Moghals,  un- 
able to  sustain  the  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  which  played 
npon  them,  charged  down  upon  the  Sultan's  division,  broke 
and  scattered  it,  and  the  day  was  nearly  lost ;  but  some  brave 

*  Or,  according 
Beg  at  Bbsruj  (Bi 
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warriors,  Said  Mubarak  Bukhari,  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Malik  Jiii, 
and  others,  stood  firm  as  rocks,  and,  though  assailed  by  the 
sword  and  a  rain  of  arrows  and  other  missiles,  kept  their 
ground  like  a  wall.  At  last  the  Moghal  soldiers  began  to 
plunder,  and  the  Sultan's  men,  rallying,  re-formed  round  these 
brave  men,  and  in  turn  charged  the  enemy,  and  fighting 
bravely,  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  once  changed,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  back.  The  waters  of  the  Mahindri  were 
high,  and  many  of  the  fugitives  perished  by  drowning.  The 
Sultan  pursued  the  defeated  Moghals  beyond  the  borders  of 
Gujarat,  and  there  desisting,  returned  to  Champatur,  and 
halted  there ;  but  he  sent  on  his  sister's  son,  Muhamad  Shah 
A'siri  to  follow  up  the  pursuit.  The  enemy,  unable  to  make 
any  stand  in  Malwah,  went  on  to  U'jain,  and  Muhamad  Shah 
pursued  them  thither,  and  encamped  on  the  lake  of  K&liyad, 
which  was  formed  by  Sultan  Ghias-ud-din  of  Mandii.  Sultan 
Bahadar  returned  victorious  to  Ahmad&bad.  The  stay  of 
Mirza  'Askari  and  the  other  nobles  in  Gujarat  was  nine 
months  and  some  days.  The  Firangis,  however,  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  building  a  fort  for  themselves  at  Did.  The 
Sultan  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  this,  and  set  himself  to  devise 
some  method  of  expelling  those  vile  robbers  thence. 

During  the  days  of  his  misfortune,  after  hia  defeat  by  the 
Emperor  Humaiiin,  as  related  above,  Sultan  Bahadar  came 
to  Dili.  The  Firangis  tendered  their  services,  and  spoke  him 
fair,  saying  that  all  the  seaports  were  in  their  hands,  and 
that  if  he  went  to  any  of  these  ports  they  would  be  glad  to 
assist  him  in  any  possible  way.  Under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  then  placed,  the  Sultan  conducted  himself  in  a 
friendly  manner  towards  them.  One  day  they  came  to  him 
and  stated  that  the  merchants  of  their  ports  who  came  to 
the  island  of  Dili  were  obliged  to  leave  their  goods  and  mer- 
chandise lying  about ;  but  if  the  Sultan  would  give  them  as 
much  land  in  the  island  as  a  cow's  hide,  they  would  build  four 
walls  round  it,  and  then  they  would  store  their  property  in  it, 
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and  would  feel  at  their  ease  about  it.  The  Sultan  granted 
their  request.* 

When  Bahadar  was  called  away  from  Dm  to  oppose  his 
enemies,  the  Firangis  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
They  cut  a  hide  up  into  strips,  and  enclosed  as  much  ground 
as  they  could  measure  with  them.  Then  they  built  a  strong 
stone  fort,  and  armed  it  with  guns  and  muskets,  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  it.  When  intelligence  of  their  proceedings 
reached  the  Sultan  he  was  very  much  annoyed,  and  began  to 
think  over  the  means  of  turning  them  ont ;  but  he  sought 
to  do  it  by  trick  and  stratagem,  and  thus  to  gain  his  object 
easily. 

With  this  intention  he  left  Ahmadibad  and  came  to  Kam- 
bhaiat ;  after  a  short  stay  he  went  on  to  Dili.  The  Firangis 
knew  that  he  had  not  come  there  without  some  object.  He 
showed  them  much  courtesy,  but  they  suspected  there  was 
something  behind  it.  When  the  Sultan  had  encamped  at  the 
village  of  Kh.o'kkstah,  on  the  coast  of  Dili,  he  sent  Niir  Mu- 
hamad  Rhalil,  one  of  his  personal  attendants,  to  the  Firangis, 
with  directions  to  use  every  means  and  artifice  he  knew  to 
bring  their  Captain  (Kaptdn)  to  him.  The  Captain  received 
the  silly  man  with  great  attention  and  honour,  and  treated 
him  hospitably.  While  the  messenger  was  under  the  influence 
of  wine  the  Captain  asked   him  about  the   Sultan's  designs, 

•  The  text  has  been  allowed  to  stand  as  in  the  majority  of  the  M8S. ;  but 
the  MS.  A  ban  also  another  passage  whioh  is  possibly  part  of  the  original 
work,  and  whioh  therefore  ia  here  given  in  a  condensed  form.  "The  writer 
has  written  down  thia  story  aa  he  heard  it;  but  it  aeama  improbable  that 
the  Sultan  should  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  believe  these  enemies  of  hia 
state  and  faith.  The  writer  ia  unable  to  accept  the  story.  It  ia,  indeed, 
manifestly  improbable  that  the  Firangfa  should  only  have  asked  for  so  much 
land  as  a  cow's  hide  could  cover,  because  suoh  an  amount  of  land  waa 
clearly  insufficient  for  their  purpose,  however  high  they  might  build  their 
walls.  Bnob  a  request,  therefore,  would  have  been  clearly  and  openly 
fraudulent,  and  either  the  Sultin's  ministers,  or  he  himself,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  practices  of  these  Firangfa,  most  have 
detected  the  fraud.  It  seems  very  probable  that  when  he  took  ap  his  posi- 
tion at  Diu  his  courtiers  were  all  in  a  panic  in  respect  to  the  Emperor 
Humiiun,  and  made  friends  with  the  Firangis,  and  hoped,  if  the  Emperor 
did  come  on  in  pursuit,  to  obtain  aid  from  them,  and  therefore,  to  gain  their 
favour,  willingly  allowed  them  openly  to  build  the  fort." 
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and  the  foolish  fellow  said  what  ought  not  to  have  been  said, 
and  divulged  the  Sultan's  intentions,  and  so  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  night  passed.  In 
the  morning  the  Captain  said,  "  I  am  the  Sultan's  humble 
servant,  but  I  am  unwell  and  cannot  wait  upon  him."  Niir 
Muhamad,  fearing  the  consequences  of  his  indiscretion,  returned 
and  made  an  untrue  and  evil-minded  report.  The  Sultan, 
fully  trusting  Nur  Muhamad,  believed  his  word,  said  that 
some  fear  or  suspicion  possessed  the  Captain,  and  therefore  he 
(the  Sultan)  would  go  and  visit  him  and  remove  his  appre- 
hension. 

With  this  object  in  view  Bahadar  called  for  a  vessel,  and 
took  five  or  six  officers  with  him,  Malik  Amin  Nas  Faruki, 
Shuja'at  Khan,  Langar  Khan  son  of  Kadir  Shah  of  Mandu, 
Alp  Khan  son  of  Shekha  Khatri,  Sikandar  Khan  governor  of 
Satwas,  and  Ganesh  Rao  brother  of  Medini  Rio.  He  ordered 
that  none  of  them  should  take  any  arms.  The  ministers  and 
nobles  remonstrated,  saying  that  it  was  not  right  for  him  to 
go,  especially  unarmed,  and  that  no  good  would  come  of  it ; 
and  that  if  he  was  determined  to  go  he  ought  at  least  to  take 
a  thousand  armed  men  with  him.  In  accordance  with  the 
text  which  says  there  is  an  appointed  time  for  everyone,  he 
went  on  board  the  vessel  and  set  forth.  The  Captain,  having 
arranged  his  treacherous  preparations,  went  to  the  shore  to 
meet  him.  He  raised  high  his  hat,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
fort,  and  thence  to  his  official  residence.  The  Firangis  pat 
down  clothes  of  velvet  and  brocade  and  gold  embroidery  and 
kinkhdb  for  the  Sultan  to  step  upon,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
carpets  were  censers  of  silver  and  gold  jewelled,  so  that  they 
might  burn  in  them  aloes  and  other  perfumes  to  overcome  the 
odours  of  the  sea,  and  scattered  plenty  of  rose-water  on  the 
ground  to  keep  down  the  dust  and  disagreeable  sand.  They 
displayed  from  the  ships  and  from  the  forts  the  flags  and 
pennants  and  banners  which  are  the  ensigns  of  the  Firangis, 
and   paid   the  Sultan  every   honour.     The  chief  men  of  the 
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Firangis  came  out  in  all  civility  to  meet  the  Sultan  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  when  the  Saltan's  boat  drew  neat  they  lifted  their 
hats  on  high,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Firangis  when  they  salute 
their  friends.  As  he  landed,  in  their  cunning  they  bowed  the 
crowns  of  their  heads  in  the  dost  of  his  footsteps,  and  the 
Captain  waved  plates  upon  plates  of  gold,  and  shield  upon 
shield  of  jewels,  round  the  Sultan's  head  as  largesse.  As  the 
Sult&n  moved  on,  the  Captain  continually  lifted  his  hat  off  his 
head  and  saluted,  and  made  reverence  before  him.  In  this 
fashion  he  conducted  the  Sultan  to  his  abode,  and  seated 
him  on  the  seat  of  honour,  using  a  great  show  of  polite- 
ness to  cover  his  designs.  The  Sultan  also  was  weaving  a 
plot,  but  fate  was  not  in  accord  with  his  plans,  and  he  did 
no  good. 

When  they  had  finished  their  conversation  and  statements, 
the  Firangi  dogs  made  to  each  other  a  signal  which  they  had 
preconcerted,  and  made  ready  their  weapons.  The  Sultan 
perceived  that  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  that  fortune 
and  prosperity  had  deserted  him.  The  amirs  said,  "  Did  we 
not  tell  you  that  you  would  bring  ruin  upon  us  ? "  He 
replied  that  fate  had  so  ruled  it.  He  rose  up,  and  the 
Firangis  rushed  in  on  every  side ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  had 
got  near  to  the  boat  when  a  Firangi  killed  him  with  a  sword- 
cut,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  water.  The  amirs  who 
accompanied  him  were  also  killed.  This  happened  on  the 
3rd  Ramazan,  a.h.  943  (14th  February,  A.n.  1537).  The 
chronogram  composed  by  Ikhtiar  Khan  wazir  i&Suttdn- 
ul-bar,  Shahid-vl-bahr,  "  King  of  the  Land,  Martyr  of  the 
Sea." 

It  is  said  that  when  Sultan  Bahadar  was  marching  to  Dili 
and  arrived  at  Manglor,  which  is  forty  k<Ss  from  Dili,  Kazi 
Mahmiid,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Kazis  of  that  town,  told 
him  that  there  was  a  man  there  who  was  an  innovator, 
whom  they  called  Shekh  Baban  of  Surat;  and  besides  his 
innovations,  if  anyone  desired  him  to  repeat  the  creed  (kali- 
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mah),  he  would  not  repeat  it.  The  Sultan  ordered  him  to  be 
sent  for,  and  when  they  brought  him  to  the  darbdr,  sent  to 
him  and  desired  him  to  repeat  the  creed.  He  said,  "  I  will 
not  repeat  it."  They  asked,  "Why  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  under- 
stand myself  and  God  understands  me;  who  else  is  there  who 
has  a  right  to  ask  me  to  do  this,  or  that  I  should  repeat  the 
creed  to  him  ?  "  The  Sult&n  told  them  to  take  him  oat,  and 
if  he  would  Bay  the  creed  to  let  him  go,  if  not,  to  put  him  to 
death ;  but,  although  he  was  much  urged,  he  still  refused, 
and  at  length  the  Sultan  gave  the  order  for  his  execution. 
When  the  executioner  drew  his  sword,  he  said,  "Tell  the 
Sultan  that  the  third  day  after  my  death  shall  be  the  first  of 
his  destruction  "  ;  and  as  the  Almighty  decreed  it  so  it  came 
to  pass.  Sultan  Bahadar  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  and  he  reigned  eleven  years ;  so  he  was  thirty- 
one  years  old  at  his  death. 
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CHAPTER   Xin. 

BEIGH    OF    MOHAMAD    SHAH    FAEfM. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  the  chief  ministers  and 
nobles,  such  as  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  Malik  Jm,  Daria  Khan  Hnaen, 
Ikhtiar  Khan,  Khan  Jm,  and  others,  wrote  to  Muhamad  Shah 
Faruki,  King  of  A'sir  and  Burhanpur,  and  son  of  the  sister  of 
the  deceased  Saltan,  who  was  at  U'jain,  in  the  territories  of 
Malwah,  with  six  thousand  horse,  informing  him  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to  Ahmadabadj  for  the 
late  Sultan  had  daring  his  lifetime  named  Mnhamad  Shah  as 
his  heir-apparent,  had  seated  him  on  the  throne,  and  had 
desired  all  the  ministers  and  amirs  to  salute  and  accept  him. 
The  Sultan's  object  in  thus  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was 
to  let  all  the  nobles  and  people  know  that  the  kingdom  would 
ultimately  fall  to  Muhamad  Shah,  and  that  was  because 
Sultan  Bahadar  had  nominated  him  to  march  against  the 
rulers  of  the  Dakhin,  and  named  several  nobles  who  were  to 
accompany  him ;  but  some  of  these  were  his  equals  in  rank* 
and,  indeed,  thought  themselves  superior  in  dignity  to  him, 
such  as  Mallii  Khan,  ruler  of  Malwah,  Sikandar  Khan,  ruler 
of  Satwas,  and  Silhadi  Rajput  of  Raisin.  These  nobles  were 
unwilling  to  accompany  him,  and  testified  their  disgust. 
Sultan    Bahadar    therefore   placed    Muhamad   Shah    on  the 
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throne,  and  himself  made  him  a  tal&tn,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  ground  for  anyone  else  to  refuse  to  do  so. 

At  the  time  of  Sultan  Bahadar's  death,  Ikhtiar  Khan  and 
Afzal  Khan  wazir,  were  at  Ahmadabad  ;  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Malik 
Jiu,  son  of  Tawakkul,  chief  of  the  royal  khdsah-khatU,  a 
very  conceited  and  important  person,  was  at  Barodah.  When 
he  heard  of  the  event  he  also  went  to  Ahmadabad.  At  the 
time  this  news  came,  Mirza  Muhamad  Zaman,  son  of  Badi-usc- 
ZamAn  and  grandson  of  Husen  Baflcarah,  King  of  Khurasan, 
of  whom  mention  has  before  been  made,  was  at  the  town  of 
U'nah,  three  k6s  from  the  port  of  Dili.  He  was  very  ambi- 
tious, and  aspired  to  rule.  He  went  to  the  apartments 
of  the  Sultan's  wives,  and  after  offering  many  condolences,  he 
urged  that  the  deceased  had  left  no  son,  but  that  he  was  his 
adopted  brother,  and  if  they  would  adopt  him  as  a  son  and 
assist  him,  he  would  conduct  the  government  of  Gujarat  as  it 
ought  to  be  conducted,  for  he  was  best  fitted  for  such  a  posi- 
tion both  by  character  and  descent.  His  real  object  was,  if 
they  agreed,  to  get  from  them  some  treasure  and  jewels,  and 
to  expend  these  in  raising  an  army.  The  ladies  replied  that 
he  knew  very  well  that  the  ladies  of  Persia  did  not  interfere 
in  politics,  and  that  they  pursued  a  similar  course.  They  had 
no  experience  or  skill  in  such  matters ;  they  concerned 
themselves  with  nothing  beyond  the  allowances  given  them 
for  food  and  raiment.  The  question  which  he  raised  would 
be  settled  by  the  ministers,  and  he  should  address  himself  to 
them. 

When  the  pretensions  of  Mirza  Muhamad  Zaman  became 
generally  known,  the  nobles  at  Ahmadabad  came  to  the  reso- 
lution that  the  task  of  putting  him  down  must  take  precedence 
of  all  other  matters,  and  should  be  entrusted  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk, 
and  that  he  ought  to  undertake  the  work  in  person.  The 
wazir,  Ikhtiar  Khan,  was  especially  urgent.  He  said,  "lam 
a  man  of  the  pen,  'Imad-ul-Mulk  is  a  man  of  the  sword ; 
there  is  not  bis  equal  now  in  Gujarat."   This  speech  displeased 
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Afzal  Kh&n,  and  be  said,  "  Bight  Kb&n,  you  have  spoken 
well.  'Imfid-ul-Mulk  is  both  a  man  of  the  sword  and  a  man 
of  the  pen,  and  is  without  equal  among  all  the  royal  kh&saah- 
khails ;  but  he  never  acts  righteously,  and  there  is  no  rule  of 
decency  which  he  has  not  violated."  'Imftd-ul-Mulk  was 
greatly  enraged  at  these  words,  but  he  started  with  a  large 
army  for  Sorath  to  put  down  Mirzd  Muhamad  Zamin.  When 
he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  U'nah  the  Mirz&  came  out 
and  bravely  offered  battle  ,-  but  he  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  exile. 

When  the  news  of  Sult&n  Bahidar's  death  and  of  Mu- 
hamad Zam&n  Mirz&'a  pretensions  were  conveyed  to  the 
Emperor  Hum&uin,  he  remarked :  "  If  that  black  atone " 
(meaning  'Inifid-ul-Mulk)  "  still  lives,  Muhamad  Zaman  Mirzfi 
will  never  attain  his  object."  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  returned  vic- 
torious and  in  triumph  to  Ahmad£b&d.  Afzal  Khi.n  then 
observed  to  Ikhtiir  Khan  (they  were  both  of  them  men  of 
great  wisdom  and  ability)  that  even  before  his  victory  'Ira&d- 
ul-Mnlk's  head  was  somewhat  turned,  and  that  now  nothing 
was  likely  to  content  him;  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  act  on  what  they  had  already  said  and  written  to 
each  other,  and  to  resign  their  offices  and  retire  into  private 
life.  Ikhtiar  Khan  said  that  he  himself  had  always  been,  well 
disposed  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  as  he  did  not  apprehend  any 
evil  from  'ImaxUul-Mulk,  he  did  not  see  why  the  latter  should 
mistrust  him.  Afzal  Kh&n,  who  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  and  foresight,  replied :  "  I,  too,  am  a  supporter  of  his, 
and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  go  into  retirement !  "  Ikh- 
tia>  Khan  took  no  heed  to  Afzal  Khfin's  warning,  so  the 
latter  said  to  himself :  "  Ikhti&r  Khan  is  an  old  man,  and  his 
brain  is  enfeebled  by  age ;  I  must  take  heed  to  myself."  He 
accordingly  went  to  his  house,  put  away  from  him  all  worldly 
matters,  and,  retiring  into  his  house,  locked  all  the  doors,  and 
kept  the  key  himself,  and  allowed  no  one  to  come  to  him  ex- 
cept one  servant ;  and  even  this  man  did  not  live  with  him, 
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bat  every  morning  brought  his  daily  aupply  of  food.  It  is 
said  that  when  Sultan  Mahraiid  (III.)  plundered  the  house  of 
'Alam  Khan,  he  passed  by  Afzal  Khan's  house,  which  was  on 
the  roadside.  Afzal  Khan  came  out  and  saluted  the  Sultan  ; 
but  up  to  that  time  no  one  bad  seen  him,  nor  had  he  ever 
set  foot  out  of  his  house.  One  darwish  only,  who  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him,  used  occasionally  to  visit 
him,  and  be  used  himself  to  unlock  the  door  and  admit  him, 
and  converse  with  him ;  and  when  he  dismissed  him  he  would 
again  lock  the  door.  What  befell  Ikhti&r  Khan  will  be  related 
presently,  as  will  be  also  the  story  of  the  pi  under  of  'Alam  Khan's 
house. 

When  the  letter  from  the  ministers  of  Gujar&t,  announ- 
cing Bahadar  Shah's  death  and  summoning  him  to  Gujarat, 
reached  Muhamad  Shah,  he  never  said  a  word  to  anyone 
in  his  army,  but,  from  the  affection  which  he  bore  to  Sultan 
Bahadar,  the  world  lost  all  attraction  in  his  eyes ;  and  the 
marks  of  sorrow  and  grief  and  anguish  were  manifest  in  his 
countenance.  From  being  a  cheerful  man  he  became  down- 
cast, and  all  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  the  flesh  became 
distasteful  to  him;  he  fasted  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
merely  tasted  a  few  curds,  and  then  passed  the  whole  night 
in  prayer.  He  never  spoke  a  word  to  anyone,  hut  now  and 
then  there  escaped  from  his  lips,  as  if  with  a  sigh,  the  words, 
"  I  consume,  I  consume  1 "  At  this  time  he  commanded  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  thousand  horse.  Some  of  his  nobles 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Gujarat,  hut  he  said  to  them :  "  If  you  gave  me  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  habitable  world,  without  the  Sultan,  who 
was  dear  to  me  as  life,  it  would  be  distasteful  to  me."  At  last, 
on  the  seventieth  day  after  the  murder  of  Bahadar  Shah,  Mu- 
hamad ShAh  departed  this  life. 

When  the  news  of  Muhamad  Shah's  decease  reached  the 
ears  of  the  nobles  and  ministers  of  Gujarat,  they  agreed  that 
there  was  no  other  heir  to  the  throne  except  Mahmtid  Khan, 
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the  aon  of  Latif  Khan,  the  brother  of  Sultan  Bahaaar.  The 
said  Mahmud  Khan  and  Mubarak  Khan,  the  brother  of  Mo- 
hamad Shah,  were  both  in  confinement  at  the  town  of  Biawal, 
in  Khande'sh. 

It  is  said  that  Bahadar  Khan,  jealous  of  his  throne,  sent  all  his 
brothers  and  relatives  to  the  kingdom  of  Death ;  save  only  this 
Mahmud  Khan,  who  at  that  time  was  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
not  one  was  left  alive.  One  day  the  Saltan  sent  for  him,  with 
the  intention  of  sending  him  also  to  visit  his  relations  in  the 
house  of  death;  hat  when  he  looked  upon  the  Khan  a  feeling  of 
compassion  came  over  him.*  He  lifted  up  the  child  with  both 
hands,  and  the  latter,  as  little  children  are  wont  to  do,  tossed 
out  his  hands  and  feet,  and  drew  them  in  again.  Accidentally 
the  child's  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  Saltan's  beard,  on 
which  he  said :  "  You  have  claimed  the  protection  of  my  beard ! 
Then  I  grant  you  your  life."  And  he  returned  him  to  his 
keepers,  and  desired  them  to  educate  him.  One  day  be  sent 
for  him,  and  his  keepers  took  him  away  from  school  and 
brought  him,  dressed  just  as  he  was,  to  the  Sultan.  When 
the  Sultan  cast  his  eyes  on  him,  he  perceived  that  his  clothes 
were  covered  with  black  spots.  On  this  he  rebuked  the 
keepers,  saying :  "  Ye  ignorant  fools !  do  you  thus  treat 
princes,  and  bring  them  into  public  assemblies  with  their 
clothes  disfigured  by  stains !  If  ever  they  come  to  power  and 
rule,  they  will  take  revenge  on  yon  for  this."  It  so  happened 
that  Muhamad  Shah  was  present  at  that  assembly,  and  when 
Sultan  Bahadur  perceived  him,  be  said :  "  Since  the  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom  will  ultimately  come  to  you,  I  confide 
Mahmiid  Khan  to  yon ;  do  you  dispose  of  him  as  you  deem 
advisable."  Muhamad  Shah  gave  both  Mubarak  Khan,  his 
own  brother,  and  Mahmud  Khan  in  charge  to  Malik  Shams, 
ad-din,  and  desired  him  to  keep  them  both  under  surveillance 
in  his  house  at  Biawal. 

When  Muhamad  Shah  died  his  son  was  an  infant,  and 
*  Lit.  "  a  vain  of  mercy  ran  through  his  body.' ' 
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not  fit  to  rule ;  nevertheless,  the  ministers  decided  that 
he  should  succeed  his  father,  and  they  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  His  ministers  considered  that,  as  Mubarak  Khan 
was  young  and  able,  and  that  if  he  revolted  he  might 
very  likely  obtain  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  wise  to  put  him 
to  death.  They  therefore  sent  from  the  seat  of  government 
at  Burhanpiir  a  guard,  to  bring  Mubarak  Khan  from  prison, 
and  to  put  him  to  the  sword.  As  has  been  said,  when  the 
courtiers  and  nobles  of  Gujarat  were  made  aware  of  Sultan 
Mohamad's  decease,  they  unanimously  determined  to  raise 
Mahmud  Khan  to  the  throne.  Accordingly  they  wrote  to 
Shams-ud-din,  saying  that  after  the  death  of  Saltan  Bahadar 
the  eyes  of  all  Gujarat  were  turned  to  Muhamad  Shah ;  but 
since  it  was  God's  will  that  he  also  should  die,  there  was  now 
no  heir  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Gujarat  except  Mahmud 
Khan,  and  it  was  essential  that  he  should  be  sent  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Mukbil  Khan,  the  brother  of 
Ikhtiar  Khan,  was  deputed  to  bring  the  prince,  and  Malik 
Shams-nd-din  delivered  Mahmud  Khan  into  his  charge.  The 
Malik  also  sent  Mubarak  Khan  to  Burhanpiir. 

It  is  said  that  the  nobles  of  Mohamad  Shah  placed  Mu- 
barak Khan  in  the  charge  of  a  noble  named  'Arab  Khan,  with 
orders  to  secure  him  for  the  night,  since  on  the  morrow,  as  had 
been  agreed,  he  would  be  put  to  death.  'Arab  Khin  took 
him  home,  and  told  him  to  do  whatever  his  heart  desired  that 
night,  for  he  must  know  well  what  would  become  of  him  in 
the  morning,  Mubarak  Khan's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
said :  "  I  wish  that  you  would  take  the  bonds  off  my  hands 
and  feet,  and  befriend  me,  and  let  them  see  what  I  can  do.  If 
I  am  killed,  my  desires  will  be  at  an  end ;  but  if,  by  the  will 
of  fate,  I  survive,  I  will  reward  you  in  a  way  that  has  never 
yet  been  heard  of."  The  Almighty  turned  the  heart  of  'Arab 
Khin  in  favour  of  Mubarak  Khin,  and  he  released  his  feet 
from  the  bonds  and  took  his  part.  Mubarak  Khan  and  'Arab 
Khan,  with  several  friends  and  adherents,  went  early  in  the 
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morning,  with  drawn  swords,  to  the  royal  darbdr.  The 
guards  had  gone  to  their  homes,  and  there  was  nobody  there 
but  &  few  domestic  servants.  Of  them  a  few  were  killed, 
and  some  ran  off  in  a  panic.  Mubarak  Khan  seized  his  nephew 
and  put  hira  in  confinement.  He  then  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  and  sent  a  message  to  the  nobles,  saying :  "  The  regency 
during  my  nephew's  minority  belongs  of  right  to  me ;  every 
noble  who  submits,  and  is  obedient,  shall  have  his  appoint- 
ments continued  to  him."  The  nobles  perceived  that  the  matter 
had  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  yield.  Things  went  on  quietly  during  the  day.  At 
night  he  had  his  nephew  killed,  and  in  the  morning  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne.  Every  noble  who  came  sainted 
him,  and  stood  with  hands  clasped  in  his  presence.  Coins 
were  struck  in  his  name;  his  title  was  changed  to  Mubarak 
Shah. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BEIGN    OF    SULTAN    MAHMfJD   m. 

Sulta'n  Mahmc'd  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  m.  943* 
(a.b.  1537),  when  he  was  eleven  yean  of  age.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Bahrain  Khan,  a  prince  of  Sind,  of  the 
Helper  tribe  of  Tamim.f  He  was  horn  in  86rath  in  the  year 
h.  982  (a.d.  1526),  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Muzaffar.j; 

The  khutbah  was  said  and  coins  were  struck  in  the  name  of 
Mahnuid,  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Malik  Jiii  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  wazir,   and   Dari&   Khan,   whose  name  was  Huae"n, 

*  10th  ZI-1-hijjoh,  944  A.B.  (May  10th,  1638  A.D.).— "  Tabakat-i-Akbarf  " 
and  Firishtah. 

t  "  Of  the  Ansarf  tribe  of  Tamim."  The  Bani  Tamim  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  desert  Arab  tribes  which  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  Muhamad,  and 


improbable,  however,  that  any  person  of  that  tribe  founded  a  royal  raoe  in 
Sind.  A  man  of  the  nam*  of  Tamfm  was  one  of  the  earliest  governors  of 
that  province ;  bnt  it  was  ruled  for  250  Tears,  or  more,  by  governors  sent 
from  the  Khalifa.  Even  whon  Mansurah  and  Multan  became  independent, 
and  were  ruled  by  princes  said  to  be  of  Arab  desoent,  these  do  not  seem  to 
have  claimed  descent  from  the  Tamfm  tribe.  Bee  "  Hahomedan  Historians," 
vol.  i.  p.  464, 466.  It  is  true  that  Ma,mun,  and  after  him  Firishtah,  seem  to  credit 
this  olaim.  There  was,  however,  a  tribe  of  Tamfm  in  Bind.  They  were 
Hindus  and  connections  of  the  Ilindu  tribe  of  Bttmrahs,  who  for  a  long  lima 
gave  rulers  to  Bind  (cf.  "Hahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  i.  p.  266).  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  in  later  times  have  claimed  Arab  desoent.  There  are  many 
Biluohfs  in  the  Lower  Punjab  who  claim  to  be  "  Koreiah,"  bnt  their  olaim 
may  well  be  doubted. 

J  Certain  remarks  follow  here  regarding  the  Saltan's  horoscope;  they  are 
taken  apparently  from  Hindu  astrology,  and  are  too  imperfect  to  be  produced, 
even  it  if  were  worth  doing  so.  But  they  infer  that  the  Sultan. was  bom  just 
before  the  death  of  Sultan  Hnzaffar  his  grandfather,  and  this  fact  tailing 
with  the  statement  in  the  text. 
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received  the  title  Majlis  Girani.  These  two  transacted  the 
business  of  the  wax&rat  in  concert,  Ikhti&r  Khan,  wazir  of 
Saltan  Bahadar,  received  personal  charge  of  the  Saltan.  His 
brother,  Mukbil  Kh&n,  and  Lad  Shin,  son  of  Mukbil,  were 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  Sultan,  and  kept  him  aa  if  shut 
np  in  a  cupboard.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach  the  Sultan 
but  the  nobles  above  named.  Some  domestics  in  their  con- 
fidence waited  upon  him  and  furnished  him  with  food,  drink, 
and  raiment.  He  ate  the  food  they  supplied  and  wore  the 
clothes  they  provided.  Not  a  menial  was  about  him  who  was 
not  a  dependant  of  the  wazirs. 

The  Saltan  was  much  dissatisfied  with  this  treatment,  bat  he 
was  so  sagacious  and  prudent  that  he  said  not  a  syllable  to 
anyone,  but  gave  himself  up  to  amusements,  and  occupied 
himself  with  hunting,  and  never  meddled  with,  or  made  any 
inquiry  concerning,  the  affairs  of  government  or  about  the 
army.  He  used  continually  to  say  in  a  languid  way  :  "When 
a  king  has  two  such  wazirs  as  Darid  Khan  and  'Imad-ul- 
Mnlk,  what  need  is  there  for  his  troubling  his  head  with 
business  ?  His  royalty  should  give  him  ease  and  comfort, 
and  I  enjoy  these  in  perfection.  What  concern  have  I  with 
affairs  of  state  and  military  matters,  when  I  have  wise  wazir* 
and  nobles  who  will  administer  them  for  the  good  of  the 
country  ?  "  Sometimes,  to  mislead  his  ministers,  he  would  say : 
"  What  kind  of  place  is  Makkah,  and  where  is  it  ?  X  should 
like  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Makkah  and  Medinah."  This 
style  of  talk  gratified  the  ministers,  who  governed  the  country 
just  as  they  pleased. 

One  day  Lad  Khan,  son  of  Mukbil  Khan,  said  to  the 
Sultan,  "  If  yon  will  give  the  word,  I  will  manage  so  that 
Paria  Khan  and  'Imad-nl-Mulk  shall  both  retire  behind  the 
veil  of  death."  The  Sultan  reflected  that  such  a  scheme  could 
not  be  kept  secret,  for  all  his  attendants  were  the  creatures  of 
the  ministers,  and  that  if  the  ministers  feared  any  danger  from 
him   they  would  soon  make   away   with   him.      The  Sultan, 
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therefore,  at  once  rode  to  the  Louse  of  'Imad-ul-Mnlk  and 
told  him  of  the  proposition  of  Mukbil  Khan's  son.  *Imad-ul- 
Mulk  then  sent  for  Daria  Khan,  and  repeated  the  Sultan's 
story.  They  went  together  to  the  palace,  and  having  brought 
in  Ikhtiar  Khan,  Mukbil  Khan,  and  his  son,  they  had  them 
hanged  in  front  of  the  audience- chamber.  This  occurred  in  the 
year  h.  944  (a.d.  1587),  which  date  is  found  in  the  words, 
-"^<3°-W  Bindhakk  huhtah  ("unjustly  slain"). 

It  is  said  that  when  the  rope  was  pot  round  the  neck  of 
Ikhtiar  Khan  he  raised  hii  hands  and  cried,  "O  God,  thou 
knowest  I  am  innocent;  what  these  know  of  me,  I  do  not 
know  myself;  they  are  killing  me  unjustly/'  He  began  to 
repeat  the  creed,  and  had  already  said,  "  La  Allah  ilia  ullih  " 
when  the  executioner  pulled  the  rope.*  When  the  bodies  were 
cold  they  were  cot  down,  and  when  the  rope  which  was  round 
the  throat  of  Ikhtiar  Khan  was  loosed,  he  opened  his  eyes, 
came  to  himself,  and  the  words  "  wa  Muhamad  r&siil  ilhfh  " 
came  from  his  tongue,  and  he  then  gave  up  the  ghost.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for  Ikhtiar  Khan  was  a  good  and 
righteous  man,  and  he  was  innocent.  When  'Im&d-ul-Molk 
became  aware  of  this  fact,  he  said  to  Darifi  Khan  :  "  This  man 
has  given  proof  of  his  innocence  and  of  our  having  killed  him 
unjustly ;  this  deed  will  bring  an  evil  day  upon  us."  And 
so  it  proved,  for  eventually  the  Sultan  had  'Imad-ul-Mulk  put 
to  death  with  torture.  Daria  Khan  fled  his  country,  leaving 
his  wives  and  children,  and  went  to  Dehli,  where  he  died  in 
bitter  repentance.  Their  very  names  and  all  traces  of  them 
have  passed  away. 

Some  little  time  after  Darid  Khan  conceived  that  'ImAd-ul- 
Mulk  assumed  to  himself  too  much  of  the  ministerial  power, 
and  did  as  he  pleased,  without  regard  to  anyone  else.f     He 

*  The  expressions  need  may  signify  that  they  were  either  hanged  or 
strangled ;  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  more  probable. 

t  The  MS.  A.  here  differs  from  all  the  other  M88.  It  make*  it  appear 
that  Daria  Kbin  had  no  proroaation  from  'Imad-nl-Mnlk,  bat  simply  irtahed 
to  get  all  power  into  his  own  bauds. 
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imparted  these  thoughts  to  Fattu  Jni,  entitled  MuMfiz  Khan, 
who  was  his  close  friend  and  confidant.  They  one  day  took 
the  Saltan  out  from  Ahmadabad  on  the  plea  of  banting,  and 
went  on  hunting  as  far  as  the  river  Mahindri,  thirty  kos  from 
Ahmadabad.  He  encamped  there,  and  summoned  the  nobles 
with  their  contingents  from  all  quarters  to  join  him,  and  many 
came,  but  not  'Imad-ul-Mulk  or  bis  friends.*  Then  he  sent  a 
message  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  direct- 
ing him  to  retire  to  his  jdgir. 

'Imad-ul-Mulk  saw  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and  en- 
deavoured to  collect  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
Sultan  out  of  Daria  Khan's  hands  by  force.  He  took  a 
great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  Government  treasury  and  gave 
it  to  the  soldiery,  but  not  one  of  the  influential  nobles  or 
chiefs  joined  him.  At  length  he  retired  to  his  jdgir  at  Jhala- 
war,  and  the  Sultan  returned  to  Ahmadabad. 

Five  or  six  months  later  Daria  Khan  took  the  Sultan  with  him 
and  led  an  army  against  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  who  made  a  stand  at  the 
village  of  Patarif  in  parganah  Biramgaon,  but  he  was  defeated. 
Sadar  Khan  Zuberi,  the  commander  of  his  army,  was  killed, 
Sharsah-nl-Mulk  was  taken  prisoner,!  and  'Imad-ul-Mulk  him- 
self fled  to  Burhanpur  to  Mubarak  Shah,  king  of  that  country. 
Daria  Khan  led  the  Sultan  in  pursuit  to  the  borders  of  Bur- 
hanpur, and  sent  a  message  to  Mubarak  Shdh,  desiring  him  to 
seize  and  deliver  up  'Imad-ul-Mulk  as  a  rebel,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  it  would  be  the  worse  for  him  if  he  did  not  comply. 
Mubarak  Shah  replied  that  if  the  fugitive  who  had  sought  his 
protection  were  an  infidel  he  could  not  surrender  him,  much 
less  a  friend  like  'Imad-ul-Mulk. 

This  reply  roused  the  anger  of  Daria  Khan  and  he  set  his 
army  in  motion.    A  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  of  Dangri 

*  This  ii  the  reading  of   all  the   MBS.  eioept  MS.  A.,   which  makes  it 

Tiji  that  'Imid-nl-Mulk'e  follower!  were  thus  drawn  away  from  him. 
Thia  name  i*  given  as  "  Matari,"  "  Bajanah,"  "  Majhari." 
t  This  pa BiAge  differ t  in  almost  all  the  M8S.     Some  have  it  that  Sadar 
Eui  waa  taken  alive  and  t    '  "     "        •...--. 
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in  Barh&npur,  in  which  Mub&rak  Sh&h  was  utterly  defeated, 
and  he  retired  into  the  fort  of  A 'sir.  All  his  elephants  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saltan,  and  they  were  very  fine  and  famous 
animals.  The  army  of  Gujar&t  marched  on  to  Burhanpiir, 
and  'Imaa-ul-Mulk  fled  to  Mandii,  to  K&dir  Shah,  ruler  of 
Mai  wan.  The  Sultan  remained  some  days  at  Burhanpur,  and 
peace  was  then  made,  on  the  condition  that  the  kkutbah  should 
run  and  the  coins  of  that  country  should  be  struck  in  the 
name  of  Sultan  Mahmiid.  The  Sultan  then  returned  to 
Ahmad&bad. 

After  this  the  whole  government  of  the  country  of  Gujarit 
was  in  the  hands  of  Daria  Khan.  Sultan  Mahmiid  had  the 
name  of  king,  bnt  Daria  Khan  had  all  the  power.  In  those 
days  he  bo  ruled  that  all  the  people  of  the  country,  small 
and  great,  were  satisfied  and  grateful,  and  were  loud  in 
thanks  and  praises,  saying  the  days  of  Saltan  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha,  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Gujarat,  had  come  back  again; 
for  everyone  lived  in  peace  and  happiness,  and  enjoyed  himself 
as  his  means  allowed.  The  date  of  bis  rule  is  given  by  the 
words  JW  Jfcj*.  (khdth-hdl),  "the  happy  time."  He  granted 
numerous  charitable  pensions,  hardly  any  darwith  in  Gujarat 
was  without  one.  To  soldiers  who  were  married  he  gave 
in'dmt  in  addition  to  their  jdgirs  and  allowances.  It  is  said 
that  he  always  had  a  number  of  farmdtu  ready  drawn  up  with 
the  Sultan's  seal  attached,  and  the  places  for  the  name  of  the 
grantee  and  the  quantity  of  land  left  blank,  bo  that  a  deserving 
person  might  not  have  to  endure  delay  or  the  insolence  of 
officials.  Whenever  he  heard  that  there  was  a  recluse  en- 
gaged in  devotion  and  suffering  poverty  in  retirement,  he 
would  fill  up  a  grant  according  to  the  devotee's  deserts,  and 
send  it  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  had  thus  filled  up  a  far- 
tniin  with  the  name  of  a  certain  darwtxlt,  bestowing  on  him  a 
certain  amount  of  land  and  money  allowances,  and  sent  it  to  him 
by  one  of  bis  own  servants.  The  servant  by  mistake  gave  it 
to  another  darwiah  of  the  same  name.     As  the  farmdn  did  not 
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reach  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent,  inquiry  was  made ;  the 
servant  explained  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  offered  to  go  and 
get  it  back.  Daria  Khan  said :  "  I  sent  it  to  one  man,  God  has 
given  it  to  another;  it  would  not  please  him  if  I  should 
take  it  away  and  change  the  joy  it  has  caused  into  grief.  I 
will  maintain  what  Qod  has  given."  So  he  ordered  another 
farmdn  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  first  darwith,  with  a 
larger  amount  of  land,  and  a  higher  money  allowance. 

But  Daria  Khan  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  he  left  the 
management  of  the  palace  to  'A'lam  Khan  L6di,  whilst  he 
listened  to  singing  and  enjoyed  himself  with  dancing  girls.  It 
is  said  that  in  his  time  music  and  singing  were  heard  in 
every  house,  and  in  all  the  streets  and  bazars*  For  five 
years  Daria  Khan  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  life;  bat  when 
it  was  otherwise  fated  by  Heaven,  the  times  changed;  mis- 
fortune befell  him,  and  the  supports  of  his  power  gave  way. 

Although  the  Sultan  was  acquainted  with  the  extravagance 
and  voluptuous  life  of  Daria  Khan,  he  was  apparently  heedless 
of  it,  and  made  no  remark  about  it  either  in  public  or  in 
private.  Daria  Khan  was  watchful  and  inquisitive  to  discover 
what  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  but  he  learnt  not 
a  word  which  could  show  him  the  Sultan's  real  feelings. 
He  constantly  impressed  upon  his  spies  and  observers  the 
duty  of  watchfulness,  and  to  report  what  passed  in  the  Sultan's 
society. 

'A'lam  Khan  L6di,t  Alaf  Khan,  Wajih-ul-Mulk  Tank,  and 
Alp  Khan  Khatri,  who  were  all  intimate  friends  the  one 
of  the  other,  and  were  also  on  good  terms  with  Daria  Khan, 
asked  permission  to  go  to  their  j 6 girs.  Daria  Khan  assented, 
but  said  he  would  give  them  a  grand  entertainment  and  an 

"  A  paragraph  in  laudation  of  certain  mngioians  and  singers,  especially  of 
ona  beantif  al  Mahan  BtU,  is  here  omitted ;  also  an  anecdote  related  on  the 
authority  of  Said  Mnhamad  Bukbarf,  to  the  general  effect  that  one  of  the 
widows  of  8 id  tin  Mniaffar  II.,  being  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  Daria 
Khan's  house,  was,  though  quite  accustomed  to  perfumes,  Ac.,  made  qnite 
faint  by  their  excess  on  this  occasion. 

t  This  is  'A'lam  Khan  Liidi  III.    See  note  p.  276,  277. 
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exhibition  of  his  dancing-girls  before  he  let  them  go,  and  he 
promised  to  have  it  ready  on  the  morrow.  They  were  all  much 
pleased,  and  went  to  their  homes.  Dari&  Khan  had  a  connec- 
tion, by  name  Latif-ul-Mulk,  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  both  of 
face  and  person,  whom  he  would  not  invite  to  his  parties.* 
This  vexed  and  irritated  the  youth,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  so  exasperated  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  A'lam  Khfin 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and,  professing  to  be  very  sad,  said : 
"  I  sincerely  pity  you,  and  have  therefore  come  to  warn  yon 
that  Daria  Kh&n  intends,  when  you  have  well  drunk  of  wine  at 
the  festival,  to  kill  all  four  of  you." 

The  nobles  were  amazed  and  alarmed,  and  asked  each  other 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  they  could  escape.  They  knew 
Dari&  Kh&n  so  well  that  they  could  not  believe  he  would  act 
thus  towards  them  without  cause,  neither  could  they  look 
upon  the  statement  of  Latif-ul-Mulk  as  altogether  a  sheer 
falsehood.  They  passed  that  night  and  the  following  day  in 
great  uneasiness.  When  the  evening  came  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  ready,  Darifi  Khfin  sent  for  his  four  guests,  and  they 
obeyed  the  call,  prepared  for  death  and  resigned  to  the  decrees 
of  fate. 

Daritf,  Kh&n  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  passed,  and,  as 
his  object  was  to  give  his  friends  pleasure,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  direction  of  the  party,  and  strove  to  entertain  his  guests. 
But,  however  much  he  strove,  he  could  not  dispel  the  melan- 
choly of  his  friends  or  drive  away  the  gloom  of  dejection  from 
their  faces.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  cup  to  pass  round, 
at  every  cup  these  nobles  took  they  made  signs  to  each  other 
as  if  to  signify,  "  This  cup  we  are  drinking  is  the  cup  of 
death  !  "  Darii  Khan  exerted  himself  to  entertain  his  friends, 
and  every  minute  said  something  cheerful,  but  every  minute 
the  four  nobles  became  more  depressed.  Seeing  that  they  did 
not  enjoy  themselves,  and  that  their  faces  were  clouded  with 

*  Apparently  this  means  out  of  jealousy  of  his  good  looks. 
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gloom  and  anxiety,  he  said  to  them,  "  Is  all  well  ?  do  not  you 
enjoy  this  kind  of  entertainment?  what  is  it?  what  is  the 
matter?"  They  hung  down  their  heads  and  said  nothing. 
At  length,  when  Daria  Khan  pressed  them,  'A'lam  Khan  said, 
"  We  are  in  fear  of  our  lives."  He  asked  what  they  meant, 
and  'A'lam  Khan  told  him  that  Latif-ul-Mulk  had  informed 
them  that  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  that  very  night,  and 
said :  "  How  can  we  enjoy  ourselves,  and  how  can  we  look 
happy  ?  "  Daria  Khan  was  very  indignant.  He  broke  up  the 
party,  called  for  the  holy  Kur&n,  and  swore  that  such  a 
thought  as  Latif-ul-Mulk  had  attributed  to  him  had  never 
entered  into  his  imagination.  Having  consoled  and  cheered 
them  he  sent  them  home.  In  the  morning  they  all  went  to 
their  jdgirs. 

Darin  Khan  called  for  Latif-ul-Mulk  and  said,  "  You  scoun- 
drel !  why  have  you  been  spreading  false  reports  about  me 
among  my  friends?"  He  ordered  that  his  head  and  face 
should  be  shaved,  that  he  should  be  mounted  on  an  ass  and 
paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  then  be  put  in 
prison.  The  family  of  Latif-ul-Mulk  besought  the  great  men 
of  the  city  to  intercede  for  him,  and  they  obtained  his  release 
from  Daria  Khan.  That  confirmed  liar  kept  himself  close 
at  home  for  a  while,  till  his  beard  and  whiskers  had  grown 
again,  and  when  he  came  abroad  be  went  to  'A'lam  Khan  and 
said,  "  Was  it  right  of  you,  when  I  had,  in  pure  compassion, 
told  you  a  secret,  to  publish  it,  and  bring  me  to  such  public 
disgrace  ?  "  'A1am  Khan  was  ashamed,  and  told  him  to  wait 
patiently,  for  he  would  have  revenge  of  Daria  Khan,  or  he  was 
not  a  man,  or  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man. 

When  'Imad-ul-Mulk  retired  from  Burhanpur,  he  went  to 
Mallu  Khan,  ruler  of  M&lwah.  This  Khan  was  one  of  the 
hereditary  nobles  of  the  kings  of  Mandu,  but  he  had  given  in 
his  adherence  to  the  late  Sultan  Bahadar  who  patronised  him. 
Sultan  Bahidar  kept  his  son  Langar  Khan  near  his  own 
person,  and  when  he  Bent  Muhamad  Shah  in  pursuit  of  the 
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Moghal  army  Langar  Khan  went  with  him.     He  also  accom- 
panied  Bahadar  Shah  to  Did  and  was  murdered  with  him. 

When  Mohamad  Shah  died,  Mallu  Khan  stayed  in  Malwah, 
and,  by  degrees  acquiring  power,  he  got  the  greater  part  of  the 
territories  of  Mandu  into  his  possession.    'Imad-ul-Mulk  and  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  each  other,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Mahmiid,  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  when  he  was  maxir, 
obtained  for  Mallu  Khan  a  royal  umbrella,  the  right  of  striking 
coins,  and  the  title  of  Kadir  Shah.     Accordingly,  the  khutbak 
was  said  and  coins  were  struck  in  his  name,  and  he  assumed 
the  style  of  Kadir  Shah.    His  relations  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk  grew 
closer  and  closer ;  and  when  the  latter  fell  into  adversity,  as  has 
been  related  above,  he  sought  refuge  with  him.    Daria  Khan 
was  aggrieved  at  this,  and  wrote  to  Kidir  Shah,  in  the  name  of 
Sultan  Mahmdd,  saying  that  Kidir  Shah  had  always  been  a 
friend  of  the  sovereigns  of  Gujarat  :   'Imad-ul-Mulk,  after  for 
many  years  enjoying  the  favour  of  his  King,  had  recently  re- 
volted, and  had  fled  to  Mubarak  Shah.     No  doubt  Kadir  Shah 
was  aware  what  misfortunes  'Imad-ul-Mulk  had  thus  brought 
on  Mubarak  Shah.    It  was  now  understood  that  he  had  fled 
to  Malwah.     Kadir  Shah  was,  therefore,  requested  either  to 
seize  'Imad-ul-Mulk  and  deliver  him  up  as  a  prisoner,  or  to 
expel  him  from  his    dominions,  a  course  which  would  give 
fresh  vigour  to  already  existing  friendship.    It  was  for  Kadir 
Shah  to  decide.    Kadir  Shah  replied  that  'Imad-ul-Mulk  was 
no  longer  a  warrior,  but  had  become  a  darwfoh ;  a  village  bad 
been  given  him  for  subsistence.     As  be  was  an  old  friend,  and 
had  sought  shelter,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  let  him  go  away 
among  strangers ;  but  nothing  need  be  apprehended  from  him, 
for  he  had  abandoned  the  world  and  become  a  recluse. 

Daria  Khan's  object  was  that  'Imad-ul-Mulk  should  not 
receive  any  help,  and  become  powerful  and  a  source  of  danger 
and  anxiety  to  him.  When,  therefore,  he  received  Kadir 
Shah's  letter  he  was  greatly  enraged.  He  ordered  that  the 
signal  for  the  march  should  be  sounded,  and  that  the  Sultan's 
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advanced  camp  should  be  moved  oat  of  the  city  to  the  palace 
Ghatmand61,  near  the  Kankariah  tank.  He  sent  a  summons 
through  all  the  kingdom,  calling  upon  all  the  nobles  and 
soldiers  to  assemble  and  form  an  army  for  making  war  upon 
Kadi*  Shah.  The  nobles  came  streaming  in  with  supplies 
from  all  parts.  A  few  days  afterwards  Daria  Khan  took  the 
Sultan  out  to  Ms  advanced  camp,  but  he  himself  still  resided 
in  the  city.  He  used  to  go  out  to  the  Sultan  after  the  first 
watch  of  the  day,  remain  three  or  four  hours  or  so  in  the 
darb&r,  and  then  wentjback  into  the  city  and  abandoned  himself 
to  his  pleasures.  All  the  soldiers  went  back  with  him.  Only 
a  few  rMkiddrs  were  left  to  keep  watch  by  the  Sultan, 'and 
when  their  watch  was  over,  they  also  went  into  the  city,  and 
others  took  their  places. 

So  long  as  the  Sultan  was  a  boy,  he  amused  himself  as  he 
could,  but  he  was  now  verging  upon  manhood.  A  host  of 
desires  seised  upon  him,  and  he  sought  to  regain  possession  of 
his  kingdom  and  power ;  but  as  the  attainment  of  his  designs 
was  not  yet  possible  he  kept  them  concealed.  One  day  Daria 
Khan  took  the  Sultan  and  Miran  Said  Mubarak  Bukbari  to 
an  entertainment  at  his  house,  to  exhibit  his  dancing-girls. 
When  the  Sultan  entered  the  assembly,  and  beheld  the  beauty 
of  these  fairy-like  women,  he  was  astonished  at  their  loveliness. 
Some  of  them  were  indeed  beautiful  beyond  compare;  and 
though  they  wore  splendid  jewels,  their  beauty  outshone  all 
these,  as  the  sun  outshines  the  moon.  They  danced  all  night 
before  the  Sultan,  and  in  the  early  morning  Daria  Khan  took 
one  of  the  dancing-girls  round  the  waist  and  retired  with  her 
to  his  room  and  went  to  sleep,  leaving  the  Sultan  and  Miran 
Mubarak  sitting  there  alone.  The  Sultan  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  impatience.  He  said  softly,  "  Miran  Jiu,  do  you 
see  how  this  insolent  slave  has  left  me?  After  drinking  his 
wine  he  has  retired  to  his  pleasure."  Miran  told  him  that  it 
was  very  wrong,  but  if  he  had  patience  all  that  he  had  seen 
would  Boon  be  in  his  own  power.    Meanwhile  he  should  wait 
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hit  opportunity.  Eventually  it  came  to  pass,  as  will  be  related 
presently,  that  everything  which  Daria  KMd  possessed  (ell 
into  the  Saltan's  hands. 

When  '  A'lam  Khan  became  aware  that  the  Sultan  was  living 
outside  the  city  with  a  small  body  of  watchmen  and  keepers, 
and  that  Dnria  Khan  was  in  the  city  with  the  army,  and  that 
the  Sultan  was  angry  and  discontented  with  his  condition,  he 
privately  wrote  to  the  Sultan  from  Dhandukah,  which  town 
he  held  injdgir,  thirty  k6a  from  Ahmadabad,  Baying  that  he 
was  an  old  and  true-born  servant  of  the  State,  and  could  not 
bear  to  see  Daria  Khan  enjoying  power  and  rule  and  eaae  and 
pomp,  while  his  true  sovereign  remained  iu  comparative  want 
and  trouble.  It  was  for  this  reason,  he  said,  that  he  himself 
had  withdrawn  to  hi&jdglr,  and  was  existing  quietly;  but  that 
if  the  Sultan  aimed  at  power,  and  would  come  to  his  j&gir,  he 
would  assist  him  to  the  utmost,  and  do  away  with  that  per- 
verier.  The  Sultan  despatched  the  bird-catcher,  Jarji,  who 
afterwards,  by  the  Sultan's  favour,  became  Muhafiz  Khan,  to 
Dhandukah,  under  pretence  of  fetching  hawks*  from  Junab- 
garh,  for  the  hawks  of  that  neighbourhood  are  renowned,  but 
really  to  come  to  a  full  understanding  and  agreement  with 
'A'lam  Khan.  Jarji  had  an  interview  with  the  Khan,  who 
confirmed  his  loyalty  by  oath,  and  satisfied  Jarji  upon  all 
points ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  hundred  horsemen  should 
go  by  night  to  Ghatmandol,  and  that  the  Saltan  should  join 
them  and  go  towards  Dhandukah.  Accordingly,  on  the  ap- 
pointed night  that  force  came  and  brought  a  horsed  cartt 
close  uuder  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  the  Saltan  at  midnight 
descended  the  walls  of  the  palace  by  a  ladder,  and,  taking  bis 
seat  in  the  honed  cart,  hurried  off.  In  the  morning  he  reached 
the  town  of  Jlimbu  in  Jhalawar,  where  Wajih-ul-Mnlk,  the 
jdgirddr,  came  out  to  meet  him.     Without  resting  a  moment 
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he  went  on  to  Dhandiikah,  where  'Alam  Khan  welcomed  him 
and  promised  that  the  enterprise  would  be  successful. 

Daria  Khan  went  to  the  Sultan's  apartments  at  the  first 
watch  of  the  day,  and  then  learnt  that  he  had  gone  away  to 
'Alam  Khan.  He  was  greatly  troubled,  and  asked  Fattu  Jiu 
MubafiK  Khan,  who  was  a  man  of  much  experience  and  bis 
most  steadfast  friend,  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  he  an- 
swered, "  I  have  repeatedly  advised  you  to  blind  the  Sultan 
and  keep  him  in  confinement,  then  to  set  up  some  other  child 
in  his  place,  who  would  be  entirely  under  your  control,  but 
you  would  not  listen  to  me.  Now  do  not  give  the  Sultan 
opportunity  to  gather  strength  ;  raise  someone  else  at  once  to 
the  throne,  and  collect  your  troops  from  every  quarter,  that  I 
may  go  and  bring  Sultan  Mahmild  back  alive." 

Daria"  Khan  procured  one  of  the  descendants  of  Sultan 
Ahmad,  the  founder  of  Ahmad  abad,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne  with  the  title  of  Sultan  Mnzaffar,  and,  having  collected 
an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  picked  and  veteran  horse, 
marched  to  Dhandiikah.  There  'Alam  Khan  had  got  together 
a  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse  to  support  the  Sultan, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  village  of  Dahur,  in  the  par- 
ganah  of  Dh6Lkah,  about  seven  kds  from  Dhandiikah.  It  is 
said  that,  notwithstanding  Daria  Khan's  promises  and  encou- 
ragements, many  of  his  men  deserted  to  the  Sultan. 

On  the  Sultan's  left  wing  'A'lam  Khan  commanded ;  oppo- 
site to  him,  on  the  enemy's  side,  Fattu  Jiu  Muhifis  Khan  was 
posted.  He  was  a  very  gallant  man,  and  used  to  say,  "  There 
is  one  thing  I  cannot  understand,  why  one  man  should  run 
away  from  another."  On  the  right  flank  were  Mujahid  Khan 
Bhalim  and  his  brother,  Mujahid-ul-Mulk.  Against  them, 
on  the  enemy's  side,  were  stationed  Shamshir-ul-Mulk,  the 
brother  of  Fattu  Jiu  ;  while  Wajih-ul-Mulk  Taj,  'Alaf  Kh&n 
Dal&ni,  Affghan,  and  Alp  Khan  Khatri,  were  in  the  centre, 
attending  on  the  Sultan.  Over  against  the  Sultan,  on  the 
enemy's  side,  were  Daria  Khan  and  the  king  whom  he  had 
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manufactured  and  called  Sultan  Muzaffar,  and  several  chiefs, 
auch  as  Ala-ud-din  'A'lam  Khan  Lodi,  brother  of  Sikandar 
Shah,  King  of  Dehli,  who  in  the  days  of  Sultan  Bahadar  Shah 
had  come  and  taken  service  with  that  King.  The  van,  on  both 
sides,  was  composed  of  valiant  and  tried  soldiers,  and  advanced 
bravely  to  the  battle-field.  It  is  said  that  before  the  two  van- 
guards had  closed  in  battle,  'A'lam  Khan,  in  anticipation, 
dashed  upon  the  enemy's  van,  and  Fattii  Jiii  advanced  to  meet 
him,  Daria  Khan  standing  firm  the  meanwhile.  After  a 
sharply-contested  action  Pattii  Jhi's  division  was  defeated,  and 
he  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  boasting,  fled  for  refuge  to  Daria 
Khan's  centre.  He  and  Daria  Khan  then  together  charged 
the  centre  division  of  Sultan  Mahmud'a  army  with  such  vigour 
that  the  Sultan  could  not  repel  it,  and  his  troops  were  thrown 
into  confusion  and  fled.  His  followers  drew  the  Sultan  on  one 
side,  and  by  their  aid  he  escaped  to  Ranpur,  ten  W»  west  of 
Dhandukah,  and  from  thence  to  the  village  of  K6t,  in  the  par- 
ganah  of  K6th  Palia,  fire  k6»  from  Ranpur,  in  the  parganah  of 
Saroh  and  sarkdr  of  Sorath  *  'A'lam  Khan  fled  to  the  village 
of  Sadrah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambhar,  seventeen  ktfs  north 
of  Ahmadabad.f 

Daria  Khan  returned  victorious  to  the  town  of  Dholkah. 
But  the  star  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  in  the  ascendant,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  troop  after  troop,  band  after  band,  even 
of  the  victorious  side,  joined  either  the  Sultan  or  'A'lam  Khan, 
so  that,  in  the  coarse  of  three  or  four  days,  ten  or  twelve  thou  ■ 

*  There  appears  to  be  lome  oonfnsion  of  names  hare. 

t  "  In  the  first  ohnrge  'A'lam  Khan  defeated  the  advanced  force  of  Darii 
Khin,  and  dashed  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  main  force.  He  fought  bravely, 
and  when  he  came  ont  of  the  conflict  there  were  only  fire  horsemen  loft  with 
him.  Hot  finding  Saltan  Mahmiid  with  hfs  army  where  he  had  left  him,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  defeated  horsemen  of  Darii  Khin'i  advanced  fore* 
had  fled  to  Ahmadabad,  and  had  spread  the  news  of  his  defeat.  He  therefore 
went  off  thither  with  his  five  followers  with  all  speed,  and,  entering  the  royal 
palace,  proclaimed  a  victory.  The  people  saw  him,  as  they  had  seen  the 
defeated  horsemen  before ;  tliey  belie vod  in  the  defeat  of  Darii  Khin,  and 
joined  'A'lam  Khin.  He  ordered  the  house  of  Darii  to  be  plundered,  and  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed  ;  then  he  sent  a  messenger  to  bring  in  the 
Saltan."— "Tab.  Akbarf"  and  Firishtah.  .     . 
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sand  hone  were  gathered  round  'A 'lam  Khan.  He  then  wrote 
to  the  Sultin  begging  him  to  join  him,  and  saying  that,  with 
God's  blessing,  the;  would  this  time  take  the  rebel  alive. 

Daria"  Khan  saw  that  his  forces  were  day  after  da;  deserting 
him  and  joining  the  Sultan,  and  found  he  could  not  retain  his 
position  at  Dh61kab,  so  he  retired  to  Ahmad&bad,  hoping  that 
when  he  had  the  treasury  in  his  power  he  might  by  its  means 
win  back  the  troops  to  his  side.  When  he  reached  the  gates 
of  the  city  the  inhabitants  closed  them  in  his  face,  and  dis- 
charged volleys  of  arrows  and  musketry  against  him,  and  sent 
him  a  message  saying  that  "  No  traitor  like  thee,  who  haa 
fought  against  his  master,  will  we  allow  to  enter  the  city." 
On  this  he  retired  from  the  gate,  but  burst  open  the  postern 
gate  of  Bairampur,  and  so  got  inside.  But  though  he  tried  to 
win  over  the  people,  and  made  them  presents  of  cash  and  pro- 
mises, they  nevertheless  shrank  from  him,  and  at  night  went 
off  stealthily  to  the  Sult&n. 

When  the  Sult&n  and  'A'lam  Khan  found  themselves  in 
command  of  a  sufficient  force  they  marched  upon  Ahmad&bid. 
Darii  KMn  was  alarmed  at  this  movement,  and  waa  afraid  lest 
the  people  should  seize  him  and  give  him  up  to  the  Sult&n. 
He  sent  his  women  aod  treasures,  in  charge  of  Fattu  I'm,  to 
the  fort  of  Chimpanir,  with  directions  to  hold  the  place,  Baying 
that  he  himself  would  go  to  Mubarak  Shall  and  bring  him  and 
his  men  to  assist.  He  himself  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  Bur- 
hanpilr.    This  happened  in  the  year  H.  950  (a.d.  1543). 

The  Sultan  entered  Ahmad&ba'd,  and  stayed  there  a  few  days ; 
he  then  marched  to  Ch&mpanir,  and  invested  it.  Fattu  Jiu  did 
all  he  could  to  defend  it,  but  the  Sultan  soon  took  it  by  storm. 
Sultan  Mahuuid  showed  inconceivable  courage  on  the  day 
of  the  assault.  Six  or  seven  men  were  shot  down  close 
around,  but  he  would  not  move  off  one  step  right  or  left,  nor 
would  he  allow  his  umbrella  to  be  put  aside,  although  it  served 
as  a  mark  to  the  enemy.  Afzal  Khan,  wazir,  indeed,  ordered 
the  umbrella-bearer  to  take  it  away,  but  the  Sultan  insisted  on 
27  • 
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its  remaining,  and,  advancing  in  front  of  his  men,  they  stormed 
the  fort  on  all  sides,  and  Fattu  Jiu  withdrew  into  the  citadel 
called  Mulish.  That  also  was  at  length  taken,  and  Fattu  Jiu 
brought  bonnd  before  the  Sultan,  who  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  fort  of  Surat.  The  treasure  of  Daria  Khan,  and 
all  his  women,  four  or  five  hundred  in  Dumber,  some  of  whom 
were  of  surpassing  beauty,  fell  into  the  Sultan's  hands.  After 
this  the  Sultan  said  to  Miran  Said  Mubarak,"  Miran  Jiu,  what 
you  said  seemed  to  be  quite  impossible,  but  it  has  come  to 
pass."     Miran  Jiu  replied  by  a  well-known  proverb* : — 

Though  the  seed  lie  dormant  long, 
Like  the  lion'B  claw,  'tie  itrong. 

Mahmiid  remained  at  Champanir  three  months,  resting  and 
giving  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.  Malik  Burhan- 
nl-Mulk  Baniani  was  appointed  wazir.  He  was  an  upright 
man  and  prudent  in  business.  'A'lam  Khan  was  appointed 
amir-ul-umrd  and  commander-in-chief.  He  one  day  begged 
the  Sultan  to  recall  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  an  old  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  State,  whom  Daria  Khan,  in  his  malignity,  had  driven 
into  exile.  Accordingly  the  Sultan  wrote  afarmdn  recalling  him. 
The  Sultan  nnhappily  now  showed  a  taste  for  low  companions, 
and  began,  in  forgetfulness  of  his  duty,  to  favour  the  wicked. 
Accordingly  he  promoted  the  bird-catcher  Jarji  to  the  title  of 
Muhafiz  Khan,  and  made  him  one  of  his  courtiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  little  understanding  or  prudence,  and  used  to  get 
drunk  and  speak  improperly  to  the  wazirt  and  nobles,  and 
used  to  boast  that  he  was  the  most  intimate  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  Sultan.     This  greatly  annoyed  them. 

At  this  conjuncture  'Imad-ul-Mulk  came  from  Mandii,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  and  distinction.  The  sark&r 
of  Bhanij  and  the  port  of  Surat  were  given  to  him  in  j&gir, 

*  The  force  of  the  proverb  can  hardly  be  realised  by  those  who  have 
Dot  wen  the  force  with  which  tropical  vegetation  bursts  through  all 
restraints, 
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and  he  was  sent  there  to  fit  himself  out  and  settle  his  arrange- 
ments. One  day,  at  a  drinking  bout,  Jarjf  said  to  the  Sultan, 
"  Your  tent  wants  new  ropes,  the  old  rotten  ones  are  of  no 
use  ;*  it  were  better  to  put  them  out  of  the  way,  so  that  they 
may  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  There  is  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din 
Lodi,  who  was  with  Daria  Khan  at  the  battle  near  Dahiir,  and 
there  is  Shuja'at  Khan,  who  is  another  of  them.  These  two 
men  ought  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  warning  for  others."  The 
Sultan,  without  thought  or  consideration,  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  ignorant  ruffian  and  utter  fool,  and,  without  so 
much  as  consulting  any  of  his  nobles  or  ministers,  gave  orders 
that  these  two  nobles  should  be  executed.  He  then,  by  the 
advice  of  Jarjf,  withdrew  into  his  private  apartments,  and 
would  not  see  any  one  of  his  ministers  or  nobles.  Thus  he 
continued  for  three  days. 

'A'lam  Khan  then  said  to  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  who  had  not  yet 
set  out  for  his  jdgir,  "  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din  was  brother  of 
Sultan  Sikandar  L6di,  and  this  is  the  third  day  that  he  has 
been  lying  on  the  road  beneath  the  gibbet.  You  go  to  the 
Sultan  and  beg  permission  for  us  to  bury  him/'  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  observed  that  he  had  been  dismissed  to  his  jdgir,  but 
'A'lam  Khan  said,  "It  is  not  right;  you  must  go  and  get 
leave  to  bury  these  men."  He  accordingly  went  to  the  palace. 
Jarji  came  out  from  the  Sultan's  presence  and  said,  "You 
have  been  dismissed  to  your  jdgir ;  why  have  you  come  back  ?  " 
He  then  urged  his  request.  The  ruffian  smiled  maliciously, 
and  said :  "  These  two  traitors  have  been  killed,  and  there  are 
some  more  who  will  soon  meet  the  same  fate ;  but  what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours  ?  You  go  off  to  your  jdgir."  This  speech 
made  'Im&d-ul-Mulk'a  anger  blaze  forth,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
a  sparrow,  that  you  should  kill  me."t  He  then  went  his  way  to 
'A'lam  Khan,  related  what  had  passed,  and  added,  "If  you 
want  to  live  a  little  longer  you  must  put  that  wretch  Jarji  out 
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of  the  way,  and  shut  the  Sultan  up  in  the  city."  He  then 
went  to  his  house  and  bet  off  to  his  jdgir. 

'A'Um  Khan,  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  Alp  Khan  Khatri,  and  aU  the 
army,  with  the  exception  of  Burhan-ul-Mulk  the  wazir,  came 
to  a  resolution  that  they  would  not  wait  upon  the  Sultan  till 
they  bad  killed  Jarji,  So  'A'lam  Khan  and  all  the  amirs, 
having  armed,  mounted  their  horses,  went  to  the  gibbet,  car- 
ried away  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  men,  and  buried  them  in 
a  befitting  place.  They  then  went  to  the  great  matjid  sear 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  took  their  post  there. 

The  palace  was  blockaded,  and  remained  so  for  three  days. 
Then  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  palace,  and  the  Sul- 
tan, being  reduced  to  a  strait,  sent  Burhan-ul-Mulk  out  to  the 
insurgents  to  ascertain  their  demands,  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  They  replied  that  they  were  the  servants 
of  the  Sultan,  they  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  him,  bnt 
that  Jarji  must  be  sent  out  to  them,  for  he  was  a  scoundrel 
unworthy  to  be  in  the  Sultan's  presence,  and  was  always  in- 
citing to  evil  and  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  loyal  and 
faithful.  There  was  a  great  discussion  on  this  point,  but  the 
Sultan  would  not  consent  to  give  up  Jarji.  At  length  Burhan- 
ul-Mulk  Baid,  "  Do  not  press  this  matter  further;  except  this, 
the  Sultan  will  do  whatsoever  you  desire."  They  agreed,  and 
said,  "  We  are  no  rebels,  we  are  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan; 
take  us  to  him,  that  we  may  make  our  obeisance  and  go  away." 
The  Sultan  came  out  and  held  a  public  darbdr,  to  which  the 
nobles  were  summoned.  One  of  them,  who  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Jarji,  sent  him  a  message  warning  him  not  to 
attend  the  darbdr,  for  if  he  did  they  would  kill  him.  The 
villain,  relying  on  his  sovereign's  favour,  paid  no  heed  to  Una 
friendly  warning,  and  when  the  nobles  had  come  in  and  were 
standing  respectfully  before  the  throne,  that  fated  man  came 
in  insolently  and  half  drunk,  and,  laying  hold  of  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  throne,  took  his  stand  behind  the  Sultan.  At  the 
sight  of  him  'A'lam  Khan's  wrath  was  more  than  ever  inflamed, 
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and  he  made  a  sign  to  his  men  to  kill  the  scoundrel.  Three  of 
'A'lam  Khan's  attendants,  Said  Chand  of  Mandu,  Salih  Ma- 
h&mad  Alhadiah,  and  Malik  Khitab,  the  son  of  Lawan,  drew 
their  swords  and  attacked  Jarji.  He  tried  to  escape  them,  and 
crept  under  the  royal  throne.  They  dragged  him  out  by  his 
whiskers,  and  cut  him  to  pieces ;  neither  his  cries  nor  the  ex- 
postulations of  the  King  were  of  any  avail.  The  Sultan,  in  the 
excess  of  his  rage,  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  himself  in  the 
abdomen,  but  Alp  Khan  stopped  his  hand,  so  that  the  dagger 
entered  only  a  little  way.  There  was  a  great  tumult,  and  the 
body  of  Jarji  was  dragged  ont  and  buried.  The  wound  of  the 
Sultan  was  dressed,  and  he  was  placed  under  a  guard,  and  all 
authority  was  taken  ont  of  his  hands.  From  henceforth,  as  in 
former  days,  he  was  kept  under  watch,  and  nothing  was  left 
in  his  power. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  day  when  the  Sultan  bestowed  the  title 
of  Muhafis  Khan  on  Jarji,  Afzal  Khan  said,  in  pretended  igno- 
rance, "  Does  anyone  know  to  what  tribe  Muhafiz  Khan 
belongs?  "  Malik  Amfn  Kama!,*  who  was  very  ready  and  a 
sayer  of  witty  things,  replied,  "  Yes,  I  know.  He  is  of  the 
Parmar  caste,  and  holds  Nariad  as  his  grdt."  Pannax  is  a 
Rajput  tribe,  and  Nariad  a  town  in  Gujarat.  The  play  is  on 
the  words  "  Parmar  *'t  and  "  Nariad ; "  that  on  Parmar  is  self- 
apparent;  Nariad  means  also  a  long  pole  used  for  catching 
birds. 

'A'lam  Khan,  Wajih-nl-Mulk,  Mnjahid  Khan,  and  Mujahid- 
nl-Mulk,  who  were  the  chief  men  both  of  the  country  and  of 
the  army,  agreed  among  themselves  that  'A'lsim  Khan  himself 
should  take  charge  of  the  Sultan  for  one  day';  Shuja'-ul-Mulk, 
brother  of  'A'lam  Khan,  and  Wajih-nl-Mulk  another  day; 
Mujahid  Khan  and  Mnj&hid-ul-Mulk  Bhaltm,  with  'Azim 
Humaiun,  who  was  'A'lam  Khan's  foster-brother,  the  third 
day.    They  provided  for  the  Sultan's  safe  keeping  after  this 
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fashion,  and  after  they  returned  to  Ahmad&b&d  the  same  system 
of  rotation  was  kept  up.  When  the  Sultan  wanted  to  play 
chaugdn  he  played  on  a  ground  within  the  Bhadar,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  Bhadar. 

ShujaV -ul-Mulk,  brother  of  "A 'lam  Khan,  often  used  to  make 
saucy  jokes  about  Mujahid  Khan  Bhalim,  who  was  a  fat  man 
and  had  a  big  paunch.  T&tar-ul-Mulk,  wazir  of  Muj6hi«I 
Khan,  who  had  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs,  was 
annoyed  at  these  jokes,  and  took  them  in  bad  part.  Majabid 
Khan  and  Mujahid- ul-Mulk  had  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  horse,  and  they  held  a  thousand  villages  as  jdgir  in 
Bdrath.  One  day  the  nobles,  when  in  council  together,  said, 
"  This  watching  over  the  Sultan  is  hardly  politic,  it  would  be 
better  to  blind  him,  and  find  some  other  boy  to  set  up  in  his 
place.  Indeed,  what  need  is  there  of  another  boy  ?  Let  us 
divide  the  country  among  ourselves,  and  then  let  each  man 
settle  down  in  bis  portion."  All  agreed  upon  this,  and  they  at 
ouce  began  the  division,  Baying,  "  Let  such  and  such  a  place 
be  given  to  this  man,  and  such  a  starkdr  to  another."  Tatar- 
ul-Molk  asked  what  was  to  be  given  to  his  master,  and  Shuja?- 
ul-Mulk  said,  in  joke,  "  Mujahid  Khan's  paunch  does  not  need 
any  increase ;  he  would  be  better  if  he  could  diminish  it  a 
little."  Mujahid  Khan  passed  the  matter  by  as  a  joke,  and, 
the  division  having  been  arranged,  the  nobles  retired  to  their 
several  homes.  But  though  Mujihid  Khan  had  paid  no  attention 
to  Shuja'-ul-Mulk's  joke,  yet  T&tar-ul-Mulk  was  much  angered 
at  it,  and  said,  "This  has  been  said  ostensibly  as  a  joke,  bnt 
assuredly  it  hides  some  design.  I  must  find  out  what  is  their 
intent  and  object  as  regards  my  master."  Tatar-ul-Mulk  used 
to  visit  the  Sultan  more  frequently  than  anyone  else.  Before 
the  council  had  broken  up  he  rose  up  angrily  and  went  to  him. 
Finding  an  opportunity,  he  told  him  a  little  of  what  had  passed. 
But  it  was  evident  that  some  intimation  had  already  reached 
the  Sultan  that  the  nobles  had  determined  to  deprive  him  of 
sight  and  keep  him  in  prison.    When  he  understood  this,  the 
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Sultan  wept,  and  cried  oat  bitterly,  "  It  would  be  better  to  kill 
me  than  to  blind  me." 

That  night  [in  a.h.  952,  or  a.d.  1545  ?]  Tatar-ul-Mulk  said 
privately  to  the  Saltan,  "  I  am  your  devoted  servant,  and  I 
have  something  to  say,  if  you  will  graciously  listen  to  me." 
The  Sultan  feared  that  he  might  say  something  of  the  same 
sort  as  the  son  of  Mukbil  Khan  did,  and  that  it  might  bring 
him  into  increased  misfortune;  so  he  said,  "What  have  yon 
to  say  to  me,  and  what  do  you  expect  of  me?  "  He  replied, 
"  Your  Majesty  has  heard  of  the  resolve  of  the  nobles,  and 
you  know  what  they  intend.  Yon  must  either  submit  to  be 
blinded,  or  take  measures  for  preventing  it."  The  Sultan  said, 
"Who  will  help  me?"  Tata>-ul-Mulk  replied  thatMuj&hid 
Khan  and  Mujahid-ul-Mulk  had  twelve  thousand  horse  at 
their  call,  and  that  if  the  Sultan  ordered  he  would  bring  them 
armed  and  ready  two  hours  before  day.  The  Sultan  might 
then  mount  his  horse,  come  out  of  the  citadel,  and  give  direc- 
tions that  the  houses  of  'Alarn  Khan  and  Wajih-al-Mulk 
should  be  subjected  to  haldn,  i.e.  to  plunder.  They  would  be 
asleep  in  fancied  security,  and,  if  it  pleased  God,  before  they 
could  collect  their  troops  they  would  fall  alive  into  the  Sultan's 
hands,  or  would  be  driven  away  into  exile. 

The  Sultan  desired  him  to  bring  Mujahid  Khan  and  Mu- 
jahid-ul-Mulk,  that  they  might  satisfy  him  by  swearing  to  him. 
They  were  near  at  hand,  for  on  that  night  they  and  'Azim 
Ilumaiun,  'A'lam  Khan's  kinsman,  were  on  guard.  Tat&r-ul- 
Mulk  brought  them  both  in,  and  they  pledged  their  oaths  to 
the  Saltan  on  the  Kuran.  The  Sultan  observed  that  'Azim 
Ilumaiun  was  on  guard  also,  and  that  he  could  not  be  kept  in 
the  dark.  Tatar- ul-M ulk  said  that  he  would  send  him  home, 
and  at  once  got  up  and  went  to  him,  and  began  to  talk  fami- 
liarly with  him.  At  that  time  'Azim  Humaiun  was  much 
enamoured  of  a  singing-girl,  and  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
places  he  used  to  talk  of  his  love  and  passion  to  his  friends. 
Tatar-ul-Mulk,   having   engaged    him    in  conversation,  said, 
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"  Why  should  anyone  who  has  a  trusty  friend  like  me  take 
upon  himself  all  this  trouble  and  inconvenience  ?  Your  men 
are  present ;  go  home  and  enjoy  yourself.  I  understand,  and 
will  keep  it  quiet."  'Azim  Humaiun  said  that  'Alum  Khan 
always  sent  someone  round  two  or  three  times  in  the  night  to 
make  inquiries  about  him.  Tatar-ul-Mulk  said,  "  Put  a  long 
pillow  on  your  bed,  and  wrap  a  sheet  round  it,  and  direct  one 
of  your  servants  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  to  pretend  to 
be  shampooing  your  feet,  so  that  the  officer  who  comes  from 
'A'lam  Khan  may  think  you  are  asleep,  and  go  away/'  'Asun 
Humaiun  did  so. 

Tatar-ul-Mulk  then  returned  to  the  Sultan,  and  said  to  him, 
"  I  have  sent  'Azim  Humaiun  home,  and  have  brought  fire 
hundred  of  my  own  men  into  the  palace-hall,  and  there  are 
five  or  six  thousand  horsemen  more,  all  armed  and  mounted, 
in  the  bdzdr  of  Rangpur,  Two  gharia  before  dawn  let  the 
Sultan  come  out  and  mount  his  elephant,  with  the  royal  um- 
brella displayed  over  his  bead.  Any  of  'Azim  Humaiun's  men 
who  are  present  must  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  and  then 
let  the  Sultan  march  straight  upon  the  houses  of  the  rebels." 
Sultan  Mahmud  accordingly  came  out  of  the  palace  in  state 
before  dawn.  When  the  citizens  saw  him  they  assembled  in 
crowds  from  all  parts,  and  he  gave  bis  command  for  them  to 
plunder  the  houses  of  the  traitors,  'A'lam  Khan  and  Wajih-ul- 
Mulk,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  escape  alive.  Tatar-ul-Mulk 
marched  in  front  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  Sultan  followed 
more  slowly  behind. 

The  houses  of  'A'lam  Khan  and  Wajih-ul-Mulk  were  outside 
the  fort,  near  the  gate  of  Jamalpurah.  These  nobles  had 
passed  the  night  in  carousing,  and  had  gone  to  sleep  in  their 
cups,  early  in  the  morning,  in  perfect  security.  They  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  calamity  which  that  night  was  about  to  bring 
forth,  for  they  had  the  army  under  their  control,  the  Sultan  in 
confinement  and  guarded  by  three  or  four  thousand  horse,  all 
foreigners  and  devoted  to  their  interests,  and    they  never 
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dreamed  that  anyone  had  an  evil  design  against  them.  But 
the  Almighty  brought  on  them  what  they  never  expected. 
The  people  in  their  houses  were  not  yet  awake  when  a  great 
noise  roused  'A'lam  Khan.  He  went  into  the  yard,  and 
saw  crowds  of  b&z&r  people  making  their  way  towards  his 
house,  and  shouting  out  that  they  were  coming  to  plunder  it 
and  Wajih-ul-if  ulk's  house  under  the  orders  of  the  Sultan,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  alive.  As  the  Khan  was  confused, 
he  hastily  poured  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  over  his  head,  mounted 
the  horse  of  an  orderly  who  was  on  guard,  and  rode  off.  He 
perceived  that 'some  horsemen  blocked  his  way;  he  charged 
them  and  killed  one  of  them,  and  the  others  let  him  pass. 
But  they  pursued  him,  and  were  joined  by  several  others. 
Salih  Mnhamad,  son  of  Alhadiah,  who  killed  Jarji,  with  a 
brother  of  She"kh  Arzani  Multani,  turned  round,  and,  facing 
the  pursuers,  they  strove  gallantly  till  they  were  killed.  This 
check  enabled  'A'lam  Khan  to  escape.  'A'lam  Khan's  house 
was  thoroughly  pillaged,  and  everyone  of  his  family,  small  and 
great,  were  made  prisoners. 

The  people  of  Gujarat  say  that  there  was  a  man,  a  soldier, 
by  name  Kabir  Muhamad,  who  had  passed  most  of  his  life 
in  the  service  of  'A'lam  Khan.*  He  had  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes,  and  was  experienced  in  the  wiles  of  all 
living  creatures.  When  'A'lam  Khan  got  the  upper  hand 
of  the  Sultan,  and  put  him  in  confinement  under  a  strong 
guard,  but  himself  went  to  reside  outside  the  city  walls  at 
Asawal,t — and  as  'Azim  Humahin  was  his  foster-brother,  he 
entrusted  the  Sultan  to  his  safe  keeping  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, and,  remaining  at  home,  passed  his  time  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  in  entertainments  and  in  drinking, — Kabir  Muhamad 
said  to  him,  "Do  you  keep  a  lion  chained  up  and  remain  at 

*  This  story  is  given  in  the  Hyderabad  teit  and  that  of  the  lithographed 
Torsion.  It  is  retained  as  giving  details  of  some  interest  as  to  the  local 
topography  ;  but,  as  it  is  only  anoihsr  version  of  the  story  told  jnet  before  of 
BSlih  Mnhamad  Alhadiah,  it  is  given  in  a  slight);  abridged  form. 

t  The  lithographed  text  calls  this  "  Astiriah,"  which  is  probably  a  corrnp. 
tion  of  "  Asa-wal,"  the  name  given  in  the  Hyderabad  MS. 
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home  without  disquiet  ?    Either  guard  him  as  he  ought  to   be 
guarded,  and  watch  over  him  in  person,  or  else  be  prepared  for 
the   consequences,  and    fear   for   the  day  when  he  shall    get 
loose.     He  will  turn  everything  upside  down,  and  no  one  will 
be  able  to  withstand  him."     But  'Alam  Khan  never  even  gave 
him  any  answer,  for,  as  all  the  nobles  and  the  army  were  on 
his   side,  he  did    not    take  any    heed   to    Kabir   Muhamad's 
advice.    But,  as  Kabir  Muhamad  was  a  very  lion  in  valour, 
and  had  foreseen   from   the   outset  what  would    happen,  he 
made  a  practice  from  the  beginning  of  coming  down  fully  armed 
and  equipped  at  nightfall,  and  of  remaining  near  '  A'lam  Khan 
till  the  close  of  night.     This  experienced  man  thus  awaited 
every  night  the  event  which  actually  happened,  and  on  the 
very  night  before  it  occurred  he  was  thus  on  guard  over  'A'lam 
Khan.     When  the  Sultan  moved  out  with  his  troops  to  give 
'A'lam  Khan's  house  over  to  plunder,   a  man  got  up  on  a 
minaret  near  the  Jamalpiirah  gate,*  and  proclaimed  that  the 
Sultan  had  given  an  order  for  the  plunder  of  'A'lam  Khan's 
house.     'Alam  Khan  had  been  feasting  and  drinking  up  to  a 
late  hour  at  night,  and  had  only  recently  gone  to  bed.     When 
Kabir  Muhamad  heard  the  proclamation,  he  at  once  went  to 
the  outside  of  the  female  apartments  and  called  out,  "  Wake 
up  the  Khan  ;    the  Sultan  is  at  hand."      A  servant  awoke 
'A'lam  Khan,  who  said,  "  What  is  all  this  turmoil  ?  "     Kabir 
Muhamad  said,  "  It  is  the  turmoil  which  I  foresaw  from  (he 
first;  the  lion  who  was  chained  up  has  broken  his  chain.     You 
get  off  at  once.*'    'A'lam  Khan  came  out,  and,  mounting  Kabir 
Muhamad's  horse,  rode  away.     Four  horsemen  attempted  to 
seize  the  Khan,  but  Kabir  Muhamad,  who  was  exceedingly 
brave,  unhorsed  three  oat  of  the  four ;  the  fourth,  however, 
disposed  of  him ;  and,  thanks  to  Kabir  Muhamad's  loyalty  and 
foresight,  'A'lam  Khan  got  time  to  escape.     May  God  look 
with  mercy  on  Kabir  Muhamad's  faithfulness  I 

"  or  "  AsiiriaV  nu  within  eu-ihot  of  the 
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Wajih-ul-Mulk's  house  was  also  plundered,  but  his  family 
reached  a  place  of  concealment  and  were  not  seized. 

When  the  Sultan  reached  the  Jamalpurah  gate  the  mob  were 
already  carrying  off  the  posts  and  beams  from  the  houses  of 
'A'lam  Khan  and  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  and  were  calling  out, 
"  The  scoundrels  have  got  away,  and  have  escaped."  The 
Sultan  returned,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Rangpur  b&z&r  he 
sent  Abii  Rab  Khan,  brother  of  Nasir-nl-Mulk,  for  Afzal  Khan 
wazir,  whose  house  stood  by  the  way.  When  the  Sultan 
reached  his  door,  Afzal  Khan  came,  kissed  the  Sultan's  stirrup, 
and  came  along  with  him.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Afzal 
Khan  had  come  out  of  his  cell  since  his  retirement  from  the 
world,  which  has  been  already  narrated.  These  events  hap- 
pened in  the  year  h.  952  (a.d.  1545).  After  the  plunder  of 
the  houses  of  'A'lam  Khan  and  Wajih-ul-Mulk  the  Saltan  was 
relieved  from  the  usurpations  of  these  two  nobles,  and  his 
personal  rule  was  re-established. 

On  bis  escape  'A'lam  Khan  went  to  Pithapur,  which  is  a 
natural  stronghold.  From  thence  he  wrote  to  Daria  Khan, 
who  was  living  in  the  Dakhin,  saying  that  he  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  against  him,  for  he  now  saw  what  was  its  result ; 
and  he  urged  Daria  Khan  to  join  him  at  once,  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  him.  Daria  Khan  was  living  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Dakhin.  He  had  sold  privately,  and  at  very 
inadequate  prices,  some  jewels  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Ahmadabad,  and  so  subsisted.  As  soon  as  he  was  made 
aware  that  'A'lam  Khan  had  summoned  him,  he  started  in  all 
haste.  'Alain  Khan  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  they  had  an 
interview  at  a  village  called  Tenrah.  They  conversed  together, 
and  when  Daria  Khan  saw  that  no  ill-feeling  existed,  he  said, 
"  1  deliberately  kept  the  Sultan  under  restraint,  for  I  saw  that 
be  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and  showed  signs  of 
conceit,  incapacity,  and  love  of  low  company."  'A'lam  Khan 
said,  "  Do  not  speak  of  the  past.  What  has  occurred  has 
occurred.     It  is  now  necessary  to  contrive  some  plan  by  which 
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we  may  secure  our  revenge."  Darifi  Khan  said,  "  You  know- 
that  I  have  long  been  oppressed  by  calamity,  and  I  am  in 
great  poverty,  and  without  means.  Alp  Khan  is  your  friend, 
and  living  at  Oklesar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah,  three  k6a 
from  Bharuj ;  you  had  better  first  go  and  see  him,  and,  if 
possible,  by  his  help  see  'Imad-ul-Mulk  also.  This  would  be 
politic.  Moreover,  we  might  get  some  money  from  them  for 
outfit  and  for  collecting  troops;  for  without  money  this  would 
be  very  difficult." 

'A'Jam  Khan  started  with  five  hundred  horse,  pushed  on  to 
Oklesar,  and  halted  there.  Alp  Khan  had  gone,  to  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  at  Bharuj.  'A'lam  Khan  sent  a  message,  through  Alp 
Khan's  family,  that  he  was  starving,  and  begged  that  Alp  Khan 
would  send  him  some  food.  'A'lam  Khan  and  Alp  Khan  had 
been  close  friends  with  each  other,  but,  now  that  Alp  Khan  was 
the  Sultan's  servant,  it  did  not  look  well  that  he  should  enter- 
tain 'A'lam  Khan  the  rebel.  However,  he  could  not  help  himself. 
His  family,  children,  treasure-houses,  were  all  at  Oklesar,  and 
on  'A'lam  Khan's  sudden  arrival  there  the  servants  of  Alp 
Khan  supplied  him  with  food,  and  Bent  a  man  to  inform  their 
master.  Alp  Khan  exclaimed,  "  This  man  will  ruin  me,  as  he 
has  ruined  himself,"  and  he  told  'Imad-ul-Mulk  what  had 
happened.  As  has  been  already  related,  'Imad-ul-Mulk  had 
regained  power  and  ij&gir  through  'A'lam  Khan's  favour ;  he 
was  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  act  ungenerously  towards  him. 
He  accordingly  sent  a  message  to  him  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
done  wrong  in  coming  in  that  direction.  However,  as  he  had 
come,  he  would  give  him  an  interview,  if.  he  came  across  the 
Nurbadah  secretly  at  night.  'A'lam  Khan  did  this,  and  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk  and  Alp  Khan  both  met  him.  'A'lam  Khan  said, 
"  God  sees  in  how  great  comfort  and  ease  yon  both  are,  while 
I  am  in  such  trouble  and  misery  !  "  Alp  Khan  said,  "  Your 
coming  here  has  put  us  both  in  the  same  condition."  'Alam 
Khan  replied,  "  Not  quite  in  the  same  condition.  I  have 
escaped,  and  am  alive.    You  are  still  within  the  grasp  of  Ms 
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(the  Sultan's)  vengeance ;  he  will  certainly  not  allow  you  to 
remain  alive.  If  yon  wish  to  prolong  your  days  a  little  you 
had  better  join  us.  It  was  at  'Im&Uul-Mnlk's  suggestion  that 
I  put  Jarji  to  death.  For  my  part,  I  have  been  guilty  of  no 
other  offence."  'ImSd-ul-Mulk  answered,  "You  have  alto- 
gether acted  foolishly.  When  you  had  killed  Jarji,  why  were 
yon  so  careless  in  keeping  watch  over  the  Sultan  P  The  chain 
is  off  the  lion's  neck  now.  Is  he  likely  to  come  back  into 
captivity  of  his  own  accord  ?  "  'A'lam  Khan  said,  "  The  past 
has  passed  and  gone ;  in  future  I  will  not  fail  to  do  my  best." 
After  a  good  deal  of  further  discussion,  Alp  KMn  and  'Imad- 
nl-Mulk  gave  'A'lam  Khan  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
sent  him  away. 

'A'lam  Khan  returned  to  Daria  Khan  and  reported  what  had 
passed.  Daria  Khau  said,  "  My  object  was  not  so  much  to 
obtain  money  as  to  get  the  names  of  these  two  nobles  mixed 
up  with  ours.  They  can  hardly  now  have  the  face  to  go  to  the 
Sultan  and  to  take  his  side,  and,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  join  us."  Intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings reached  the  ears  of  the  Sultan,  and  made  him  very 
anxious.  At  this  time  a  letter  arrived  from  'Imad-ul-Mulk, 
representing  that  'A'lam  Khan  and  Daria  Khan  were  two  old 
servants  of  the  State,  and  it  was  not  expedient  that  they  should 
at  that  time  go  away  and  enter  into  the  service  of  Sbir  Sh&h 
of  Dehli,  but  it  would  be  better  to  condone  their  faults,  and  to 
reinstate  them  in  office  and  employ  them  on  the  frontier.  The 
Sultan  consented  to  this. 

'A'lam  Khan,  however,  just  at  this  time,  behaved  in  a  manner 
which  gave  fresh  offence,  which  was  this : — When  'A1am 
Khan's  house  was  plundered  he  escaped,  but  his  family  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan.  He  consigned  them  to  guar- 
dians, and  appointed  eunuchs  to  keep  them  with  all  possible 
care.  ''A'lam  Khan  made  a  proposal,  through  Said  Mubarak 
Bukh&ri,  to  send  his  eon,  Safdar  Khan,  for  the  Sultan  to  keep 
in  exchange  for  his  women  and  children.    The  proposal  was 
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accepted.  Safdar  Khan  was  sent  for,  and  the  women  and 
family  were  released.  Safdar  Khan  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Said  Mubarak,  and  the  Said  kept  him,  with  all  courtesy,  in  an 
upper  chamber  of  his  house.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for 
some  time,  when  'A'lam  Khan  sent  one  of  his  old  dependants, 
.named  Sadhu  Tank,  to  get  Safdar  Khan  secretly  away  from  the 
Said.  Sadhu,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  secretly  got  Safdar  Khan 
out  of  the  Said's  house,  and  brought  him  to 'A'lam  Khan.  This 
affair  greatly  annoyed  the  Said,  and  made  him  very  angry  with 
'A'lam  Khan,  because  it  was  only  out  of  consideration  to  the 
Said  that  the  Sultan  had  agreed  to  'A'lam  Khan's  request. 
The  Sultan  also  was  troubled,  for  he  feared  lest  'A'lam  Khan, 
Daria  Khan,  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  Alp  Khan  should  conspire 
and  raise  a  rebellion. 

Sultan  Mahmud  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk, 
saying  that  he  knew  him  to  be  loyal,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
an  uncle,  and  that  it  would  not  be  right  in  him  to  assist  'A'lam 
Khan  and  Daria  Khan,  who  were  raising  disturbances  on  the 
borders  and  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  in- 
vited him  to  come  quickly  and  give  his  counsel  as  to  the  means 
of  suppressing  them.  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  interviews  with  'A'lam  Khan  and  Daria  Khan,  was  afraid 
to  face  the  Sultan,  wrote  excusing  himself  from  attending  till 
his  army  was  collected  and  equipped.  The  Sultan  then  sent 
him  another  and  more  urgent  summons,  to  which  he  replied, 
in  plain  terms,  that  he  knew  he  had  done  very  wrong  in  meet- 
ing 'A'lam  Khan,  but  he  had  wished  to  give  him  good  advice 
in  full  loyalty  to  the  Sultan.  Still,  he  had  acted  without  the 
Sultan's  knowledge,  and  knew  himself  to  have  offended.  If 
the  Sultan  would  send  to  him  the  holy  Said  'Arab  Shah,  son 
of  Said  Zahid  Bukhari,  to  conduct  him  to  the  royal  presence, 
with  a  full  assurance  of  pardon  for  his  offences,  he  would 
accompany  the  Said. 

The  Sultan  went  to  the  house  of  Said  'Arab  Shah,  and 
asked  him  to  undertake  the  mission.     The  Said  replied  that 
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he  was  a,  fakir  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world — the  Sultan  was  king,  who  was  accustomed  to  act  upon 
his  own  opinion,  and  who  had  wise  advisers  to  guide  him. 
F akirs  gave  themselves  up  to  prayer  and  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  worldly  matters,  and  the  Sult&n  should  not  ask 
them  to  undertake  such  duties.  The  Sultan  placed  his  hand 
on  the  Holy  Book  and  said,  "  I  assure  you,  upon  this  Word  of 
God  which  lies  before  us,  that  I  will  do  no  injury  to  the  life, 
the  property,  or  the  honour  of  'Imao%ul-Mulk."  The  Said 
said  to  Afzal  Khan,  "  The  Sultan  is  young,  but  you  are  a  wise 
man ;  why  do  you  trouble  me  with  this  affair  ?  "  The  wazir 
said,  "  I  also  swear  upon  the  Kuran,  for  I  am  quite  satisfied  of 
the  Sultan's  intentions.  Do.  not  let  any  mistrust  creep  into 
your  heart;  go,  take  the  hand  of  'ImAd-ul-Mulk,  and  bring 
him  to  the  presence."  Being  thus  assured  of  the  Sultan's 
intentions  the  Said  proceeded  to  Bbaruj. 

The  Sultan  marched  against  'Alam  Khan  and  Daria  Khan, 
who  were  at  Champanir,  and  the  Said  proceeded  to  Bharuj 
and  saw  'I m&d-ul-Mulk.  He  said,  "  Khan  Jiu  I  why  did  you 
write  requiring  that  'Arab  Shah  should  come  and  conduct  you 
to  Court  ?  This  was  not  right  of  you.  As  the  matter  stands 
the  Sultan  and  Afzal  Khan  have  both  sworn  to  me  on  the  Holy 
Kuran  that  they  will  do  you  no  injury ;  for  the  rest,  you  are 
aware  of  all  the  tricks  and  doings  of  worldly  men.  I  myself 
do  not  understand  them.  If  you  think  it  advisable,  come;  if 
not,  you  can  do  as  you  like ;  but  don't  say  to  yourself,  *  'Arab 
Shah  has  come  to  fetch  me,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  go.'  If 
you  do  uot  wish  to  come,  it  is  very  simple  not  to  do  so ;  but  if 
you  do,  and  if — which  God  forbid — anything  untoward  should 
occur,  I  shall  say  to  everyone  that  the  blame  rests  not  with  me, 
but  on  yourself.  I  am  not  a  minstrel,  that  I  should  rip  myself 
up  if  the  Sultan  does  you  any  wrong,  nor  have  I  an"  army  to 
fight  him;  I  am  but  a  fakir.  What  can  /do?  Whatever 
step  you  take,  take  it  only  after  full  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion."    'Imacl-ul-Mulk  replied,  "  I  am  an  old  man,  and  they 
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hare  sworn  an  oath ;  if  the  Saltan  harms  me  the  matter  in 
between  him  and  God.''  So  he  went,  although  his  friends  and 
well-wishers  advised  him  not  to  go,  but  to  lead  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  picked  horse  to  the  frontier  and  take  np  a 
position  there ;  as  'A'lam  Khan  and  Daria  Khan  were  in  arms, 
the  Sultan  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 
'Imad-ul-Mulk  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  said  he  was  not 
going  to  turn  traitor  at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  an  old 
servant  of  the  dynasty,  and  would  not  wrong  it,  nor  was  the 
Sultan  likely  to  harm  him.  He  marched  with  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  folly  armed  and  accoutred,  and  waited  upon  the 
Sultan  at  Ch&mpanir. 

The  Sultan  was  much  pleased,  received  him  very  graciously, 
and  gave  to  him,  his  kindred,  and  the  nobles  who  accompanied 
aim,  advance  in  rank.  Matters  went  on  quietly  for  some  time, 
till  one  night  some  seditious  person,  whose  name  was  not 
known  and  who  was  never  discovered,  without  the  Sultans 
knowledge*  raised  a  cry  that  the  Sultan  had  given  orders  for  the 
plundering  of  the  tents  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk;  and  before  his 
troops  were  assembled,  the  tents  were  thoroughly  sacked. 
Although  this  nobleman  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  been  known 
as  "the  second  Rustam,"  he  had  not  the  spirit  or  the 
strength  left  to  mount  a  horse  and  make  his  escape  to  Bhanij, 
or  to  go  and  join  'A'lam  Khan.  In  great  trouble  he  took  the 
hand  of  a  bearer  and  asked  to  be  led  to  the  tent  of  Said 
Mubarak.  As  they  went  along,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  Malik  fell  into  a  small  well  which  the  people  of  the  camp  had 
dug.  The  well  was  not  deep,  and  its  water  was  pure.  In  the 
morning,  a  person  who  came  to  draw  water  saw  someone  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  He  pulled  him  out,  and  then  recognised 
'Imad-iil-Mulk,  who  was  half  dead,  but  asked  that  he  might  be 
taken  to  the  tent  of  Said  Mubarak,  and  the  man  took  him 
there.     On  reaching  the  tent  the  Said  came  out  to  meet  him, 
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and  received  him  with  great  kindness  and  respect.  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  then  asked  the  Said  to  go  to  the  Saltan  and  beg  that 
"  his  old  slave  might  be  set  at  liberty,  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
God  (gc.  Makkah)." 

When  the  Sultan  heard  of  the  plundering  of  the  tents,  he 
was  amazed  and  highly  indignant.  He  declared  that  he  had 
not  given  the  order  for  it,  and  made  active  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  promoter  of  the  outrage.  Of  the  plunderers  who 
were  taken,  some  bad  their  hands  or  feet  or  ears  cut  off,  or 
their  noses  slit.  Orders  were  given  that  'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
should  be  sought,  for  the  Sultan  was  afraid  he  might  go  and 
join  'Alam  Khan,  and  cause  much  trouble.  Just  then  Said 
Mubarak  arrived  and  communicated  the  Malik's  request.  The 
Sultan  was  very  pleased,  granted  his  request,  and  said  he 
should  be  sent  to  Makkah.  He  sent  for  the  Malik  and  gave 
him  into  the  charge  of  Sidi  Fir  Jiii  and  Sidi  Aram  Jiii,  two 
retainers  of  Jhujar  Khan,  the  Abyssinian,  who  were  to  take 
him  to  Siimt  and  place  him  under  the  protection  of  Khuda- 
wand  Khan  Rumi,  the  jdgird&r,  who  was  desired  to  send  him 
to  Makkah  at  the  proper  season.  It  was  during  the  month  of 
fasting  that  this  occurred.  One  evening,  after  the  day's  fast 
was  over,  Pir  Jiii,  thinking  it  unbecoming  to  drink  before  the 
Malik,  handed  to  him  his  own  drinking-bottle*  of  cooled 
water.  The  Malik  was  annoyed,  and  said  that  it  was  an  insult 
to  ask  him  to  drink  out  of  the  bottle  which  Pir  Jiii  himself 
used.  Pir  JM  replied  that  he  was  himself  the  humblest  of  the 
Malik's  slaves,  but  was  obliged  to  obey  the  Sultan's  ordersf ; 
and  it  was  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that  a  man  should  at 
one  time  gallop  over  the  heavens,  and  another  time  should  walk 
barefoot  in  rocky  places.  He  was  a  true  man  who,  in  all 
events,  did  not  allow  himself  to  go  beyond  bis  proper  place. 
Eventually  they  brought  the  Malik  to  Khudawand  Khan,  who, 

*  Bvrdki  is  the  word  in  moat  Tendons.     Apparently  the  Malik  ooneidered 
Pir  Jiii  either  as  a  Sfdi,  or  a  servant  mnoh  beneath  him  in  station . 
t  This  clause  is  omitted  in  MS.  A. 
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out  of  an  ancient  grudge,  and  without  the  Sultan's  interven- 
tion,* on  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Ramazan,  put  the  Malik 
to  death  with  cruel  tortures,  and  gave  out  that  he  had  sent 
him  off  to  Makkah.  Everyone  recognised  that  Ikhtifir  Kbsn 
was  unjustly  put  to  death,  and  that  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  had  come 
to  misfortune  on  that  account,  as  has  been  already  said. 

After  the  fall  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk  the  Sultan  sent  Said  MMd 
Mubarak  to  attack  'A'lam  Khan  and  Daria  Khan.  He  pot 
them  to  flight  and  returned  victorious.  Then  the  Sultan 
directed  Nasir-ul-Mulk  to  pursue  them  and  drive  them  ont  of 
Gujarat.  They  lingered  for  some  days  in  the  jungle*  of 
Malwah,  but  they  were  eventually  driven  out.  Then  they 
went  and  joined  themselves  to  Shir  Shah  Afghan  SiSr,  King  of 
Dehli.  After  this  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Sultan  were 
completely  re-established. 

The  history  called  "  Tuhf at-us-Sadat/'  written  by  Aram 
Kashmiri,  for  Said  Hazrat  Mubarak,  records  these  facts,  and 
from  that  work  the  foregoing  account  has  been  abstracted 
That  author  states  that  after  the  Sultan  had  passed  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  and  approached  twenty,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish good  from  bad  and  a  friend  from  a  stranger.  Some 
nobles,  whom  he  regarded  as  seditiously  inclined  he  op- 
rooted,  and  others  he  drove  out  of  the  country ;  when  this 
was  done  he  carried  on  his  rule  with  justice  and  conciliation. 
After  the  (close  of)  that  history  there  is  no  other  from  which 
facts  such  as  should  form  the  basis  of  history  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Wherefore,  the  humble  author  of  this  work  has 
compiled  a  record  of  the  subsequent  occurrences  as  he  best 
could.  Although  Sikandar,  the  author  of  this  work,  was  only 
born  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmiid,  in  the  city  of 

*  This  olanse  occurs  only  in  tbe  MS.  A.  The  tenour  of  MS.  A.  is  to  dis- 
claim nil  complicity  of  the  Sultan  in  the  crnel  and  treacherous  treatment  of 
Im&d-nl-Mnlk.  The  other  texts  all  Beam  rather  to  imply  that  the  Sultin, 
though  he  professed  innocence,  was  not  altogether  benevolently  inclined,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  towards  the  Malik.  Indeed,  the  anecdote  above  given  i> 
the  teit  seems  intended  to  intimate  an  much,  though  deprived  of  its  point  by 
the  clause  omitted  in  MS.  A. ;  and  at  p.  408,  it  has  been  already  averred 
that  the  Sultan  bad  'Tmad-nl-Hnlk  put  to  death. 
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Mahraiid&b&d,  which  was  that  Sult&n's  residence,  and  was  an 
infant  in  arms  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  still,  many  of  the 
events  of  those  days  were  known  to  his  father  and  brothers, 
from  whom  he  obtained  his  information.  He  has  also  profited 
by  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  a 
narrative  in  writing. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  Sultan's  rule  he  recalled  A'saf 
Kh&n,  who  was  formerly  the  wazir  of  the  late  Sultan  Bahadar, 
whom  that  king,  in  the  days  when  his  throne  was  threatened 
by  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Emperor  Hum&iuu,  had  sent 
to  Makkah  with  his  treasure  and  the  females  of  the  royal 
establishment.  A'saf  Khan  was  raised  to  the  office  of.  grand 
wazir,  and  his  brother  Khudawand  Kh&n  was  made  diw&n- 
i-kul*  Afeal  Khan  Bani&nf,  who  had  been  wazir  of  Sultan 
Bah&dar,  was  confirmed  in  his  previous  appointments,  and  his 
dignity  and  his  influence  were  largely  augmented.  As  A'saf 
Kb&n  had  long  retired  from  office  the  general  management  of 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Khud&wand  Kb&n,  but  no  business  of 
importance  was  settled  or  carried  out  without  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  A'saf  Kh&n.  All  the  nobles  about  Court 
received  advancement,  and  among  them  the  chief  of  Saids, 
Said  Mubarak,  so  that  he  ranked  equally  high  as  a  noble 
and  as  a  saint.  Abii  Jiii  Gnjaratf  was  made  N&sir-ul-Mulk, 
and  'Abd-ul-Karim  was  entitled  I'tim&d  Kh&n.  The  latter 
was  employed  by  the  Sult&n  in  his  most  secret  and  private 
affairs,  nor  was  there  anyone  in  whom  the  Sult&n  had  greater 
confidence  or  whom  he  admitted  to  so  close  an  intimacy  as 
I'tim&d  Kh&n.  He  even  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
into  his  harem,  where  he  employed  him  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  ornaments,  dresses,  and  jewels  of  the  women. 
And  this  he  did,  although  he  was  of  a  disposition  so  jealous 
that  if  two  of  his  women  smiled  at  each  other  he  had  them 
both  killed.  But  his  confidence  in  I'tim&d  Kh&n  was  so  great 
that  he  placed  him  in  such  a  charge. 

•  Some  M88.  road  "ieoWl-i-tiii," 
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It  is  related  that  one  day  I'timad  Kban  whispered  something 
in  the  ear  of  the  Sultan  while  holding  a  public  darbdr,  and 
the  Sultan  listened  to  him.  The  ministers  noticed  this  very 
unbecoming  proceeding,  looked  at  each  other,  and  when  the 
court  was  over  went  home.  Next  day,  and  for  five  or  six  days 
in  succession,  none  of  them  attended  the  darbdr,  or  paid  his 
respects  to  the  Sultan.  At  last  the  Sultan  asked  the 
courtiers  the  reason  why  no  one  had  presented  himself,  and 
inquired  if  they  had  all  fallen  ill  simultaneonsly.  When  he 
found  they  were  not  ill  he  sent  someone  to  summon  them,  and 
asked  them  why  they  had  feigned  sickness.  They  replied  that 
they  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  bat  when  they  saw  that  they  could  no  longer  do 
so  they  bad  withdrawn.  The  Saltan  told  them  to  explain  if 
they  wished  him  to  forgive  them.  They  said  that  if  in  a  council 
the  Sultan  whispered  secretly  to  one  person,  it  was  a  mark  of 
disrespect  (to  the  others),  and  that  no  good  could  be  expected 
from  ministers  who  were  not  treated  with  respect,  for  they 
lost  all  their  power  and  the  Sultan  ought  to  give  it  to  someone 
else.  It  was  open  to  the  Sultan  to  speak  in  any  way  he 
pleased  in  private  to  whomsoever  he  chose,  but  he  ought  not  to 
act  so  in  public.  The  Sultan  apologised,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  never  again  thus  acted  in  opposition  to  etiquette. 

A1cA  Arslan,  a  Turk  from  Balkh,  was  made  Imad-nl-Molk 
and  promoted  to  high  honour;  he  was  a  purchased  slave 
belonging  to  the  Saltan.  The  son  of  Khudawand  Khan  Rumi 
who  was  killed  at  Dili  was  created  Bum!  Khan,  and  the  Saltan 
pushed  his  fortune. 

The  Sultan  gave  to  one  of  the  Khdtiah  khil*  the  title  of 
Ikhtiax-ul-Malk,*  and  put  him  in  command  of  the  Moghal 
division  of  his  troops.  The  Sultan  distributed  all  his  forces 
into  divisions  according  to  their  tribes,  and  placed  in  command 
of  each  division  a  person  of  their  own  kindred.    Thus  he 

*  According  to  MS.  A.,   IkhtUr-nl-Mttlk   was   a   brother  of    Khudiwand 
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placed  Hasan  Khan  Dakbini  in  command  of  the  Dakhini 
troops  ;  Patch  Khan  Bihich  had  another  division,  and  was 
promoted  to  high  rank.  In  this  manner  the  Sultan  reduced 
the  nobles  and  army  into  such  a  state  of  discipline  that  no 
deviation  from,  or  disobedience  of;  his  orders  was  possible. 

The  Sultan  now  conceived  the  design  of  conquering  Malwah 
and  consulted  with  A'saf  Khan  the  waztr  on  the  subject.  The 
Khan  said  that  he  could  direct  the  Sultan  to  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom  not  less  important  than  that  of  Malwah ;  indeed,  it 
was  even  more  important.  This  was  what  he  meant :  A  fourth 
part  of  Gujarat,  called  Banth  (Wanta),  was  in  the  hands  of 
Rajputs  and  Grassiahs.  If  his  Majesty  could  oust  these,  and 
get  it  into  the  possession  of  Muhamadans,  it  would  furnish 
jaglrs  sufficient  for  maintaining  twenty-five  thousand  horse. 
The  army  would  thus  be  increased,  and  the  conquest  of  Malwah 
would  afterwards  be  a  very  easy  matter.  The  Sultan  accord- 
ingly directed  his  attention  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  and  the  raising  of  an  army.  Grassiahs  were  ejected 
from  the  lands  which  they  held,  and  officers  were  appointed  to 
collect  the  revenues.  He  then  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
country  of  the  Grassiahs. 

The  Grassiah  chiefs  of  I'dar,  Sirohi,  Dangarpiir,  Banabalah, 
Loniwarah,  Rajpiplah,  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri,  Halod, 
and  other  strongholds  on  the  frontier  began  to  raise  disturb- 
ances. But  the  Sultan  strengthened  his  military  posts.  He 
placed  a  garrison  at  Sirohi,  another  at  I'dar,  and  he  also  occu- 
pied the  other  places  mentioned.  The  whole  of  the  country 
was  managed  upon  one  settled  plan,  and  the  turbulent  Gras- 
siahs and  rebellious  occupants  of  the  strongholds  were  reduced 
to  obedience.  No  Rajput  or  Koli  was  left  who  did  not  devote 
himself  to  agriculture  and  live  in  quiet  obedience  like  other 
men.  Every  man  of  them  was  branded  on  the  arm,  and  if  any 
Rajput  or  K61i  was  found  without  the  brand  he  was  put  to 
death. 

In  the  reign  of  Mahmud,  Mnhamadan  law  and  rule  was  so 
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stringently  enforced  that  no  Hindu  could  ride  on  horseback  in 
any  city,  nor  dared  enter  a  btiz&r  without  a  patch  of  red  on  the 
back  of  a  white  garment,  or  a  patch  of  white  on  a  red  one,  or 
to  wear  a  drew  all  of  one  colour.  Infidel  observances,  such  u 
the  indecencies  of  the  Holi,  the  orgies  of  the  Diwdli,  and  the 
practice  of  idol  worship,  and  the  ringing  of  bella*  were  not 
allowed  in  public,  and  those  who  practised  them  in  private  did 
so  with  fear  and  trembling.  After  the  murder  of  the  Sultan 
the  Orissiahs  made  a  stone  image  of  his  murderer  Burhao, 
which  they  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  they  said,  "  This  is  our 
preserver,  who  brought  us  from  death  unto  life ;  for  if  that 
system  had  continued  for  one  year  longer  we  should  hare  died 
of  hunger,  and  have  been  swept  out  of  existence." 

These  are  the  names  of  the  chief  Saids  and  holy  men  who 
lived  during  the  Sultan's  reign.  Of  the  Saids  of  Batoh,  whose 
noble  family  is  known  as  the  Bukhariah,  and  who  are  descen- 
dants of  the  Kutb-ul-Kutab  Said  Burhan-ud-diD,  there  was 
'Arab  Shah,  who  was  by  descent  the  grandson  of  Burhan-nd- 
din ;  Said  Shekh  Muhamad,  surnamed  Said  Jiii,  and  Said 
Azmat  Ullah  (the  second),  who  were  one  degree  further  in 
descent  from  the  same  ancestor;  and  She*kh  Huseu,  who  was 
descended  in  the  fourth  degree  from  him.  Besides  these  were 
their  relations  Said  Tahir,  Muhamad  Said,  Pir  Muhamad,  and 
Said  Hafiz  Muhamad  and  Mir  Said  Shah  Kama!,  and  their 
father  Said  Shah  Mirza,  and  Said  Adam,  son  of  Said  'A'lam, 
who  was  a  grandson  of  Said  'Usm&n,  one  of  the  elder  of 
Burhan-ud-din's  sons,  and  whom  his  father  used  to  call  the 
"  Bnrhani  lamp  " ;  he  built  'Usmanpiirah,  to  the  north-west 
of  Ahmadabad ;  his  tomb  there  1b  well  known.  Sultan 
Mahmiid  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Said  'A'lam,  who  died  in  the 
month  Jamad-ul-awal,  a.o.  963.  Another  was  Mir  Said 
Wajih-ud-din  Aalavi. 

Of  other  noted  Saids  and  devout  and  holy  men,  were  Shekh 
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Alahdad  Mutawakil,  Shekh  'All  Mutaki,  and  Muhamad  Ghias  of 
the  Shatari  sect,  that  is  to  say,  who  were  spiritually  descended 
from  Shekh  Baiazid  of  Bistam  ;  Khwajah  'Abd-ui-wahid,  who 
was  a  descendant  and  successor  of  Khwajah  'Abd  Ullah-ul- 
'Azizi ;  also  Shekh  Husen.  Their  ancestors  came  from  a  large 
village  in  Marv-un-uahr,  which  was  called  'Aziz.  Auother 
was  Shekh  Muhamad  Mali,  whose  family  came  from  Jonpur,  a 
city  in  the  east  of  Hindustan ;  and  Shekh  Jamal,  known  as 
of  Bhitri,  a  town  in  the  Dakhin  from  which  he  originally 
came.  Another  holy  Said  was  Mian  Jiu,  and  another  also 
Said  K nth  Kadri,  who  came  from  Baghdad. 

In  the  great  city  of  Bharuj,  a  great  many  learned  and  holy 
men,  both  Saids  and  others,  were  collected,  and  used  to 
instruct  those  who  were  seeking  after  (rod  in  His  holy  law  and 
faith.  Among  these  was  Mian  Ghias-ud-din.  At  the  port  of 
Surat  was  Shekh  Karual-ud-dm,  who  belonged  to  the  Hamadani 
school,  that  is,  he  followed  the  teaching  of  Mir  Said  'Ali 
Hamadani.  Sultiiu  Mahmiid  maintained  a  close  friendship 
with  all  these  holy  and  learned  men,  and  diligently  examined 
their  teaching.  He  continued  the  allowances  which  had  been 
paid  to  them  in  the  times  of  former  kings,  and  besides  gave  to 
all  Saids  with  whom  he  was  intimate  offerings  on  the  occasions 
of  his  victories.  He  also  granted  new  allowances  to  deserving 
men,  whether  they  lived  in  towns  or  in  the  country.  He  was 
a  great  friend  to  fakirs,  and  was  always  mindful  of  their 
interests.  He  had  wells  made  in  many  places  for  their  benefit 
and  that  of  travellers.  He  prepared  houses  for  their  reception 
and  appointed  keepers  of  these  houses,  who  were  to  attend  to 
the  comfort  of  the  occupants  and  supply  them  with  neces- 
saries. Frequently  when  he  had  a  dish  before  him  which  be 
enjoyed  he  used  to  ask  whether  fakirs  had  the  same  food;  and 
when  his  attendants  asked  whence  the  poor  were  to  get  it,  he 
would  give  orders  that  a  quantity  of  it  should  be  prepared  and 
Bent  to  them.  The  fakirs  were  often  entertained  after  this 
fashion.     In  the  winter  season  he  gave  good  coats,  reaching 
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from  bead  to  foot,  to  the  virtuous  and  pious  persons  who 
dwelt  in  masjids  and  colleges ;  he  also  gave  them  quilts  to 
keep  them  warm  at  night.  When  he  was  informed  that  some 
disreputable  persons  sold  them,  he  directed  that  they  should 
be  made  large  enough  to  cover  several  persona,  because  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  whole  party  would  agree  to  sell  their  covering. 
Great  heaps  of  wood  were  burnt  every  night  in  the  streets  and 
bdzdrs,  so  that  the  destitute  might  sit  round  the  fires.  It  was 
also  a  rule  that  the  fruits  of  each  season,  such  as  sugar-cane, 
plantains,  mangoes,  and  melons,  should  he  distributed  among 
the  fakirs  as  they  ripened ;  nor  would  he  allow  any  to  be 
brought  into  his  own  house  till  this  was  done.  In  fact,  his 
bounties  exceeded  all  description.  Indeed,  several  great  and 
holy  Saids  of  Arabia,  such  as-  the  descendants  of  that  Sun  of 
Suns,  Said  Abubekr  I'drds,  abandoned  altogether  their  own 
land,  and,  attracted  by  the  Sultan's  benevolence,  settled  at 
Ahmadabad. 

There  is  a  story*  told,  in  Gujarat  of  a  certain  man,  a 
Muhamadan,  who  came  to  the  Sultan  and  said,  "  I  am  a  man 
of  good  family,  and  in  spite  of  my  ancestors'  good  works  I  am 
very  poor.  The  Prophet  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  me  by  night 
in  a  dream  and  said, '  I  give  you  one  hundred  lakhs  of  tankahs; 
go,  get  them  from  Sultan  Mahmtid;  and  this  shall  be  your 
proof,  that  he  blesses  me  one  hundred  thousand  times  a  day.' " 
The  Sultan  said,  "  I  could  give  you  the  money,  but  your  proof 
is  not  in  accordance  with  fact."  The  man  replied,  "  What  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,  that  I  speak." 
It  came  to  pass  that  the  Sultan  also  saw  that  Holy  One  in  a 
dream,  who  said,  "  What  that  man  said  was  true  ;  the  blessing 
which  you  pronounce  on  me  once  a  day  is  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  meaningless  blessings."!  In  the  morning  the  Sultan 
desired  the  man  to  be  sent  for  with  all  respect ;  and  when  they 
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brought  him  he  gave  him  not  only  the  money  he  had  asked, 
but  also  settled  an  animal  allowance  on  him.  They  tell  this 
story  of  Mahmiid  Bigarha  also. 

It  is  said  that  when  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  relieved  from  all 
anxiety  regarding  the  nobles  whom  he  had  defeated,  and  had 
no  further  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  became  reassured  and  at 
his  ease,  and  in  the  year  h.  953  he  removed  from  Ahmadabad 
and  took  np  his  residence  at  Mabmud&bad,  and  there  laid  out 
a  magnificent  palace,  which  he  called  the  "  Deer  Park,"*  the 
,  like  of  which  was  never  seen  upon  the  earth.  Its  length  was 
two  farsangs,  and  its  breadth  that  of  a  battle-field. f  He 
directed  the  construction  in  each  corner  of  a  pavilion,  deco- 
rated and  adorned  in  various  ways,  and  having  many  of  the 
ceilings  and  walls  gilded.  From  the  door  of  each  pavilion  on 
either  side  extended  a  b&z&r  with  rows  of  shops,  and  in  each 
shop  was  a  fairy-like  hurt,  who  sold  everything  that  conduced 
to  pleasure  and  delight — provisions  of  every  sort,  all  things 
pleasing  to  the  disposition  of  mortals ;  fruits  of  all  kinds  that 
are  good  to  eat  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In  every  retired 
corner  pleasure-gardens  were  laid  out,  in  which  perpetual 
verdure  was  maintained  by  means  of  watercourses.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  enclosing  them  were  dressed  with 
brocades  and  velvets,  and  their  branches  with  satin  and 
kinkh&b ;  and  the  soil  was  watered  with  rose-water  in  place  of 
common  water.  In  this  beautiful  garden,  the  very  triumph  of 
the  art  of  gardening,  the  Sultan  would  pass  bis  time  with  his 
deer-eyed  spouses,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
youth.  Sometimes  he  would  make  his  chief  huntsman  drive 
deer,  nilgai,  and  other  animals,  from  the  jungles  into  this 
enclosure ;  and  then,  when  the  sun  was  gradually  sinking  and 
the  moon  gradually  rising  in  the  sky,  the  Sultan  would  go  out 
hunting  in  the  company  of  his  darlings.    On  the  day  of  the 

*  "  Deer  park,"  A'Mikhanah. 

t  "  Buttle- field,"  maiddn-i.jang  ;  perhaps  only  a  parade-ground.  The 
"Mirit-i-Ahmadi  "     UM    maidan-i-tup    tdkhtan,      "a  ground    for    galloping 
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Td  the  elephants  and  hones  were  so  adorned  with  jewels  and 
gold,  and  bo  decorated,  as  had  never  been  the  case  under  any 
former  king. 

In  commemoration*  of  the  birth  of  the  H  oly  Prophet,  every 
year,  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  of  Rabi'-ul-awal,  the  Sultan  used 
to  assemble  all  the  learned  and  holy  men  and  all  the  Shekhs 
of  the  city,  and  they  read  the  holy  and  excellent  book  of 
perfect  wisdom  till  the  expiry  of  the  first  watch  of  the  day. 
A  feast  was  then  served  in  honour  of  the  victorious  spirit  of 
the  Lord  of  Prophets,  the  Prophet  of  God,  to  which  feast  the 
holy  men  were  invited  with  all  respect  ■  and  after  they  had 
finished  they  returned  to  their  homes.  On  the  12th  day  the 
Sultan  used  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of  waiting  ou  these 
holy  men ;  he,  in  person,  poured  water  on  their  holy  hands. 
His  chief  vsazirs  carried  the  plates,  and  all  his  nobles,  acting  as 
servants,  served  out  the  food.  Till  the  entertainment  was 
concluded,  all  of  them  waited  standing ;  and  after  the  feast 
the  Sultan  distributed  to  every  one  of  the  guests  money  and 
clothes  enough  to  subsist  them  till  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
festival.  Furthermore,  they  brought  clothes  and  Dakhini 
stuffs  such  as  the  king  used  for  his  personal  clothing,  and 
employed  them  as  table-cloths,  and  these  very  stuffs  were 
afterwards  cut  up  for  the  Sultan's  clothing;  and  he  wore  the 
clothes  made  of  them  throughout  the  following  year.  This 
custom  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Sultan 
Muzaffar,  the  sou  of  Sultan  Mahraud  Bigarha,  but  SulUtn 
Mahmud  had  greatly  extended  it  iu  every  particular. 

On  the  12th  of  Rabi'  -ul-awal  this  yearf  the  Sultan  had,  as 

*  The  narrative,  from  this  to  tbe  point  where  the  nobles  choose  the 
Sultan's  successor,  generally  follows  the  lithographed  teit.  All  the  others  are 
more  or  less  imperfect  or  fragmentary.  A  few  additions,  however,  From  the 
other  MSS.  hare  been  adopted,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  narrative  and  some 
redundances  of  language  have  been  omitted.  It  is  for  the  most  part  borne 
ont  by  the  Hyderabad  MS. ;  bnt  even  these  MSS.  are  unsatisfactory,  and  are 
apparently  made  op  of  fragments  of  differing  versions  of  the  story;  and 
details  are  given  often  much  ont  of  their  place,  and  are  repeated  in  some 
cases  under  two  or  three  forms. 

t  *.H.  961  [*.d.  1558],  see  pott,  p.  458. 
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usual,  invited  the  holy  men,  and  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God 
had  been  finished.  After  that  they  were  feasted,  and  after  the 
feast  fruits  of  various  kinds  were  served  ;  and  when  they  had 
finished  eating,  the  Sultan  lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer  and 
prayed  as  if  his  supplication  had  been  drawn  forth  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom  and  by  the  mercy  of 
absolution ;  and  when  he  dismissed  his  guests  he  distributed 
money  and  clothes  iu  the  manner  above  described,  and  then 
hastened  to  his  private  chamber,  for  he  was  weary  with  the 
labour  of  waiting  aud  the  trouble  of  the  arrangements,  and  he 
lay  down  to  sleep.  Just  then,  feeling  thirsty,  he  called  for 
some  tharbat  and  water.  A  certain  villainous  evil-doer, 
who  was  called  by  the  ill-omened  name  of  Burh&n,  was  present, 
aud  apparently  that  villain  had  been  waiting  the  occurrence  of 
Buch  an  opportunity,  so  brought  some  poisoned  sharbat.  The 
Sultan,  who  suspected  no  treachery  or  snare,  drank  off  the 
draught  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  Shortly  after,  he  felt  a  pain 
in  his  head,  and  was  altogether  very  unwell,  and  said,  "  You 
villain,  what  was  that  you  gave  me  to  drink?"  Burh&u 
answered,  "O  King  1  and  Protector  of  the  World!  the  labours 
of  the  feast  have  affected  your  brain,  and  you  are  not  well ;  try 
to  go  to  sleep  that  the  effect  may  pass  away."  It  was  after  the 
second  natch  of  the  night  that  the  Sultan  went  to  sleep  again, 
and  then  that  villain,  fearing  lest  the  poison  had  failed  to  do  its 
work,  drew  a  Darini  dagger  and  stabbed  the  Sultan  in  the 
throat  and  killed  him. 

I  have  been  told  by  several  trustworthy  persons  in  Gujarat, 
some  of  whom  were  living  at  that  time  and  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  facts,  and,  moreover,  I  have  heard  from  my  own  elder 
relatives,  the  history  of  Burhan,  accursed  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  from  the  beginning,  which  was  as  follows  -. — The  name  of 
the  father  of  that  villainous  evil-doer  was  Piarah ;  he  was  a 
man  of  low  caste,  aud  was  employed  iu  some  menial  capacity 
by  the  Sultan.  Afterwards  he  rose  to  high  office,  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  made  the  chief  of  the  stables  of  the  Sultan's  own 
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cavalry.  He  happened  to  have  g  aon  who  was  called  Burhan, 
and  who  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  good  looks ;  the  Sultan 
saw  him  and  waa  pleased  with  him.  The  Saltan,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his 
wazirs,  and  did  nothing  whatever  without  their  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  his  wishes  and  tastes  were  as  strongly  fixed  as 
ever  in  his  disposition,  and  when  he  was  firmly  established  in 
his  kingdom  he  began  to  indulge  himself,  and  was  captivated 
by  any  agreeable  person,  man  or  woman.  Moreover,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  he  was  a  man  of  low  tastes,  and 
delighted  in  low  company,  as  has  been  before  related.  This 
evil-doer  Burhan  pleased  him  on  both  grounds,  and  he 
promoted  him  to  be  his  shoe-bearer.  One  day  Afzal  Khan,  the 
wazir,  saw  him  as  he  was  cleaning  the  Sultan's  shoes,  and 
asked  who  the  lad  was  who  had  been  exalted  to  thia  post. 
They  told  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  Piarah,  the  chief  of  the 
stables.  Afzal  Khan  said  to  the  Sultan,  "O  Sultan,  you 
ought  not  to  have  employed  this  lad  in  your  service,  and 
ought  not  to  have  exalted  him  all  at  once  to  so  high  a  post." 
The  Sultan  replied,  "  The  lad  was  born  in  my  house ;  no 
treachery  or  fraud  is  to  be  apprehended  from  him."  Afzal 
Khan  said  again,  "  1  see  from  his  eyes  and  perceive  from  hi* 
bearing  that  he  is  capable  of  doing — what  God  avert  1 — a  mis- 
chief to  your  Majesty."  But  the  Sultan  thought  that  no  evil 
would  come  of  him. 

That  villain,  accursed  in  both  worlds,  waa  often  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  Afzal  Khan  and  the  Sultan.  When 
that  accursed  one  grew  up  into  the  flower  of  his  youth  and 
vigour,  he  began  to  addict  himself  to  abominable  licentiousness 
and  to  drinking  wine.  Not  only  are  these  things  plainly 
forbidden  by  the  sacred  law,  and  whoever  is  guilty  of  them  is 
liable  to  legal  punishment,  bat,  also.  Sultan  Mahmiid  had  com- 
manded all  his  wazir*  and  great  nobles  to  give  up  the  house 
of  anyone  guilty  of  either  of  these  two  offences  to  haldn,  that 
is,  to  plunder.     Burhan  having  given  himself  up  to  both  vices, 
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the  fact  was  one  day  told  to  the  Sultan,  who  ordered  that  they 
should  build  the  scoundrel  into  a  wall.  His  father  and 
mother  went  to  Afzal  Khan  the  toazir,  and  humbly  entreated 
him,  saying  that  they  had  this  only  son,  and  begged  him 
to  procure  his  pardon.  The  Khan  went  to  the  Sultan  and 
begged  him  off.  If  he  had  abstained  from  doing  so  a  little 
longer  that  villain  would  have  been  destroyed,  for  they  had 
already  built  him  in  up  to  his  shoulders.  As  Providence  had 
decreed  that  evil  should  be  wrought  unjustly  against  the 
Sultan  by  that  wicked  creature,  Afzal  Khan,  who  from  the 
very  first  day  had  foreseen  the  evil  wMch  he  was  eventually  to 
work,  and  who  had  used  all  his  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
prevent  that  evil,  still  procured  his  release  from  that  position. 
Afzal  Khan,  however,  was  always  mistrustful  of  him  after  that 
day,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  being  with  the  King  in 
public  or  private,  or  having  any  share  in  the  King's  counsel, 
and  did  not  allow  him  to  be  present  when  the  King  was  con- 
sulting with  his  wazirs ;  indeed,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being 
present  on  such  occasions,  he  professed  to  be  hard  of  hearing, 
and  said  to  the  Sultan,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  from  my 
great  age,  or  if  something  has  made  me  unwell,  but  in  any 
case  I  cannot  hear  well,  and  if  you  speak  low  I  cannot  perfectly 
catch  what  is  said ;  and  persons  who  are  thus  affected  talk  as 
they  wish  others  to  talk,  and  raise  their  voices.  Wherefore,  it 
is  better  that  when  the  Sultan's  affairs  are  under  discussion 
that  person  should  not  be  present,  for  I  believe  he  will  make 
secrets  public  and  do  mischief.''  From  thenceforth  he  was 
generally  employed  on  business  at  a  distance  from  the  Sultan. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  not  any  proposal  of  which  that  rebel  at 
heart  and  follower  of  Satan  did  not  know.  At  last  one  day 
the  Sultan  said,  "  My  ancestors,  when  they  had  reduced  the 
entire  kingdom  of  Gujarat  into  their  possession,  wrested  the 
forts  of  Champanir  and  Junahgarh  from  the  infidels.  I  wish 
you  would  consider  what  amount  of  troops  and  what  treasure 
ought  to  be  kept  in  Champanir."     That  villain  happened  to  be 
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present,  and  made  use  of  this  utterance  of  the  Saltan  for  his 
purposes. 

BurhAii  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  a  lad,  a  profes- 
sional singer,  and  always  kept  him  with  him.  One  day  the 
Sultan  went  out  hunting  with  his  ladies  in  the  Deer  Park  at 
Mahmudabad,  and  that  villain,  in  the  Saltan's  absence,  went 
with  that  lad  and  unlawful  drink,  and,  sitting  under  a  tree, 
began  to  enjoy  himself  without  the  least  idea  that  the  Saltan 
would  come  that  way.  It  so  happened  that  the  Saltan  loosed 
his  hawks  after  a  bird  which  flew  in  that  direction,  and  the 
Sultan,  pursuing  it,  suddenly  came  upon  that  villain  and  saw 
him  with  his  own  eyes.  He  said,  "  You  evil-doer,  I  did  not 
believe  what  men  told  me  of  you,  but  now  I  have  beheld  with 
my  own  eyes,  and,  please  God,  you  shall  be  punished  for  this." 
Having  said  this,  the  Sultan  went  on  in  pursuit  of  the  bird. 
That  villain,  who  had  once  before  incurred  the  Sultan's 
wrath,  felt  that  this  time  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  He  said, 
"  It  is  better  to  be  beforehand,  and,  before  the  Sultan  can  take 
measures  about  this,  I  had  better  take  measures  against  him." 
That  wicked  man  had  gained  such  influence  and  position  with 
the  Sultan,  that  all  the  Sultan's  eatables  and  drinkables,  and 
the  Sultan's  narcotics  were  sealed  with  his  seal.  The  morning 
following  the  afternoon  on  which  the  Sultan  had  discovered 
him  in  that  disgraceful  condition  and  had  reviled  him,  was  the 
12th  day  of  Rabi'-ul-awal,  the  Prophet's  birthday,  when  the 
Sultan  entertained  all  the  learned  and  holy  men  of  the  city. 
From  the  11th,  on  which  day  the  Sultan  came  upon  him  while 
hunting,  he  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  was  employed  all 
day  in  waiting  on  the  assemblage,  as  has  been  already 
described.  After  it  was  over  and  the  guests  had  been  dis- 
missed, the  Sultan  went  to  his  private  room.  That  villain 
(Burhan)  was  in  waiting  there.  The  Sultan  called  for  a 
narcotic.  Burhan  went  and  poisoned  some  and  brought  it 
together  with  a  goblet  of  poisoned  water.  The  Sultan  ate 
some  of  the  poisoned  ma'jun,  and  drank  some  poisoned  water 
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after  it,  and  then  laid  down  to  sleep.  After  a  brief  lapse  of 
time  the  Saltan  felt  very  ill.  When  he  was  a  little  better,  he 
(aid,  "  You  villain,  what  kind  of  narcotic  was  that  which  you 
gave  me  to  eat  ? "  That  villain  came  forward,  and  said : 
"  Your  Majesty  has  been  continually  standing  for  the  last  ten 
days,  and  unduly  fatiguing  yourself,  and  your  brain  is  con- 
fused ;  but  it  is  nothing ;  take  a  little  more  ma'jun  and  go  to 
sleep."  The  Sultan  did  as  that  villain  suggested;  he  took 
some  more  ma'jun  and  composed  himself  to  sleep,  never  again 
to  wake  till  the  Day.  of  Resurrection.  When  that  bad  man 
perceived  that  the  Sultan  was  asleep,  he  took  his  dagger  and 
stabbed  the  Sultan  in  the  throat  so  that  he  died.  And  thus 
this  villain  became  accursed  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
When  he  hatched  this  wicked  design  in  his  brain,  that 
villain  proposed  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne  of  Gujarat. 
He  therefore,  that  very  same  night,  despatched  several 
of  the  nobles  and  waztrs,  who  were  the  pillars  of  the 
State,  to  the  realms  of  death  together  with  the  Sultan.  It 
was  managed  thus : — Some  days  previously  the  Sultan  had 
been  discussing  with  these  nobles  the  subject  of  the  defences 
of  the  fort  of  Champanir.  Burhan  made  use  of  this  dis- 
cussion as  a  blind.  He  first  looked  about  him  for  some  body 
of  men  on  whom  be  could  rely.  The  late  Sultan  Mahmud 
had  got  together  a  body  of  men  who  were  called  Bdgh-mdr, 
that  is,  "  Tiger- slayers."  They  amounted  to  about  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  and  were  under  the  personal  orders  of 
the  Sultan,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  wazirt, 
Burhan  sent  for  the  leaders  of  these  men,  and  concealed  them 
in  a  small  ante-chamber,  and  told  them  that  it  was  the  Sultan's 
order  that  whosoever  came  into  that  ante-chamber,  high  or 
low,  they  were  to  kill  him,  and  od  no  account  to  let  him  get 
away  and  escape.  He  then  sent  someone  to  fetch  A'saf  Khan, 
the  chief  of  the  teazirs,  a  man  whose  judgment  and  experience 
were  such  that  if  Joseph  the  son  of  Barachia  had  been  living 
in  his  time,  even  he  would  have  sought  instruction  from  him. 
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Burhan  told  the  man  to  give  this  message  i  "  The  King  says 
that  some  time  ago  I  said  I  would  discuss  with  yon  the 
garrisoning  of  the  fort  of  Cbampanir.  I  hare  to-night  col- 
lected all  the  nobles  and  wazirs;  we  only  wait  for  your 
arrival.  Come  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  the  affair  may  at 
once  be  put  into  shape." 

A'saf  Khan,  when  he  heard  this  message,  at  once  got  up 
and  went  off  by  himself.  When  he  arrived  at  the  darbar, 
that  accursed  scoundrel,  running  up,  saluted  him,  saying, 
"  The  King  and  all  the  nobles  have  arrived,  but  desire  your 
advice ;  they  have  just  gone  through  that  ante-chamber." 
When  the  Khan  entered  the  ante-chamber,  he  saw  the  band 
of  men  who  were  sitting  there ;  but,  believing  that  accursed 
one  to  be  honest,  he  went  in  among  them,  and  three  of  them 
got  up  and  cut  the  Khan  to  pieces.  In  the  same  fashion 
twelve  (other)  nobles  of  name,  and  great  ministers — such  that 
if  one  of  them  had  lived,  the  kingdom  would  never  have  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Gujaratis—  in  that  same  assembly, 
and  in  that  same  night,  all  perished  and  were  destroyed. 

When  Burhan  sent  a  man  to  call  Afsal  Khan,  the  latter 
■aid  to  the  messenger,  "  The  message  which  you  have  delivered 
never  came  from  the  Sultan's  lips ;  the  Sultan  never  sends  for 
anyone  at  this  hour.  What  you  say  is  impossible."  The 
messenger  went  back  and  gave  this  reply.  A  second  messenger 
was  then  sent,  and  told  to  say :  "  The  Sultan  aays  your  con- 
duct is  not  right ;  even  if  I  have  to  come  and  fetch  you  myself, 
you  must  come ;  the  wazirs  and  nobles  are  all  assembled,  and 
are  waiting  for  you.  Come  quickly,  that  the  Champanir 
business  may  be  settled."  When  the  Khan  again  excused 
himself,  his  wife  pressed  him,  saying,  "  You  ought  to  go  when 
the  Sultan  desires  you.  Why  do  you  delay  ?  "  He  replied, 
"  You  foolish  woman  1  the  words  that  this  man  speaks  have  a 
smell  of  blood  about  them.  Whatever  they  may  say,  those 
words  never  came  out  of  the  Sultan's  mouth.  If  you  wish  to 
be  at  ease  about  me,  you  should  not  make  me  go.    What  this 
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man  says  is  full  of  deceit  and  treachery,"  His  wife  still  urged 
him  to  go,  but  the  Khan  declined.  Again  Burhan  sent  a 
messenger,  saying,  "  The  Sultan  declares  that,  if  yon  do  not 
come,  he  will  come  and  fetch  you.  You  must  come  without 
fail ;  the  council  is  waiting  for  yon."  The  Khan  still  wished 
to  excuse  himself,  but  his  wife  still  pressed  him,  and  Shirwan 
Khan  Bhatti,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  a  son,  and  had 
raised  to  high  position  and  honour,  came  in  and  also  urged 
him,  saying  that  he  ought  to  go,  lest  the  Sultan  should  be 
offended.  Afzal  Khan  said  :  "  I  have  told  you  that  these 
messages  are  false  and  treacherous,  and  yet  you  urge  me  to 
go."  Then,  calling  for  his  children  and  dependants,  he  bid 
them  all  a  last  farewell,  and,  quickly  getting  into  his  pdlki, 
set  off.  When  he  arrived  at  the  darbdr,  that  villain  came 
out  to  meet  him.  There  had  been  quite  recently  a  slight 
coolness  between  the  Sultan  and  Afzal  Khan,  and  one  Malik 
Shark  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  Afzal  Khan ;  never- 
theless, no  business  was  transacted  without  the  latter's  con- 
currence. Burhan,  however,  thought  that  Afzal  Khan  might 
possibly  be  not  altogether  loyal  to  the  Sultan ;  so  he  met  him 
and,  speaking  in  a  fawning  manner,  said :  "  God  has  removed 
your  enemy.  If  you  will  take  me  by  the  hand,  the  whole  of 
Gujarat  will  he  yours,  without  a  rival."  As  soon  as  Afzal 
Khan  heard  this,  he  cried  out :  "  Thou  villainous  bastard  I 
what  dost  thou  mean?  There  is  a  savour  of  blood  in  your 
words.  Be  quick,  thou  accursed  one !  and  show  me  my 
master."  Burhan  replied:  "Khan  Jiii,  you  are  always  un- 
justly suspecting  me  of  evil.  What  have  I  done  to  your 
master?  He  is  sitting  in  yonder  building,  with  the  nobles 
and  ministers."  The  generous  Khan,  whose  suspicions  were 
relieved,  entered  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  accursed  crew  at 
once  killed  him. 

After  this  the  villain,  being  at  ease  and  no  longer  in  fear 
on  the  Sultan's  account,  sent  for  that  band  of  murderers  and 
broke  open  the  Sultan's  jewel-chamber,  which,  was  close  at 
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hand.  He  put  on  his  own  neck  a  valuable  necklace  which 
belonged  to  the  Sultan,  and  assumed  the  dress  and  pomp  of 
royalty,  and  distributed  among  his  followers  lapfuls  of  jewels, 
and  divided  the  Sultan's  Arab  horses  among  them,  and  said 
to  them,  "  I  make  you  all  nobles.  We  will  give  up  to  plunder 
the  houses  of  all  who  are  not  on  our  side ;  and  in  the  morning 
I  will  collect  all  the  tdids  and  learned  men,  and  will  ascend 
the  throne,  and  have  the  khutbah  read  and  coins  struck  in  my 
name."  When  about  three  gharit  of  the  night  remained,  they 
issued  forth  from  the  Sultan's  jewel-chamber  by  a  wicket.* 

Shirwan  Khan  Bhatti,  who  had  confidently  advised  Afzsl 
Khan  to  go,  awaited,  with  hie  wife  and  family,  the  Khan's 
return.  When  day  began  to  dawn,  he  came  out  to  discover 
what  had  happened.  As  he  got  to  the  end  of  a  street  in  the 
b&z&r,  a  cry  arose  of  "  The  Sultan,"  and  he  supposed  that  the 
Sultan  was  coming,  so  he  dismounted!  to  make  his  obeisance. 
That  villain  called  out  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Shirwan  Khan 
Bhatti,  why  are  you  on  foot  ?  The  appointments  and  the  title 
of  Afzal  Khan  are  bestowed  on  you."  Shirwan  Khan  at  once 
understood  what  had  occurred.  He  desired  to  get  near 
Burhan,  but  the  men  who  were  round  about  would  not  allow 
it,  till  Burhan  himself  said,  "  Let  Shirwan  Khan  come  near ; 
he  is  on  my  side,  and  desires  to  pay  his  obeisance."  The 
moment  he  heard  that  base  one's  words,  Shirwan  Khan's  anger 
blazed  up,  and  when  he  got  near  he  made  his  horse  curvet,} 
and  struck  that  villain  such  a  blow  across  the  loins  with  his 
sword  that  he  was  cut  in  two,  and  fell  off  his  horse  to  the 
ground.  Of  the  tiger-hand  who  accompanied  him,  some  fled 
and,  taking  their  wives  and  children,  made  off.§  All  dispersed, 
but  some  were  sent  after  that  evil  one  to  Hell. 

■  In  another  part   it   ia   said   that   he  ordered  all  the  prisoners   to   be 


t  To  dismount  when  a  superior  passes,  or  even  an  eqnal,  is  a  mark  of 
courtesy. 

J  Perhaps  better,  "  made  his  horse  perform  a  demi-volt." 

§  In  another  place  it  ia  said  that  almost  immediately,  and  while  Bnrhan 

a  yet  in  the  treasury,  some  of  those  who  were  with  him  lost  heart  and 
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There  was  a  great  tumult  and  uproar  in  the  city,  but  nobody 
yet  knew  what  the  night  had  brought  forth  till  it  was  broad 
daylight.  Then  Shirwan  KMn,  with  a  number  of  the  elder 
and  more  important  nobles,  assembled  at  I' timid  Khin's  house, 
and  thence  went  all  together  to  the  Palace.  In  the  first  place 
they  took  possession  of  the  treasury,  and  placed  a  trustworthy 
person  in  charge  of  it.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Sult&n  ;  and  when  they  saw  him  lying  dead, 
all  present  burst  into  sobs  and  tears.  From  thence  they  went 
on  to  the  ante-chamber,  where  they  found  the  corpses  of  all 
the  wazirt  and  nobles.  Finally,  they  buried  the  Sult&n  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  Bigarha,  which  is  opposite  that 
of  Shekh  Ahmad  Ehattti.  These  events  took  place  in  the  city 
of  Mahmiid&b&d,  on  the  eve  of  the  13th  of  Habi'-ul-awal, 
a.h.  961.  The  Sult&n  was  ten  years  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne ;  he  had  reigned  nearly  eighteen  years,  and  was 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year  when  he  was  murdered.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  to  be  found  in  the  words,  Hakik  b'il  Shah&dat. 

When  Burh&n  Bent  for  I'timid  Kh&n,  the  latter  was  pre- 
vented from  going  by  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  his  toazir, 
Wajih-ul-Mulk,  who,  because  it  was  unlikely  that  the  Sultin 
should  send  at  that  time  of  night,  felt  sure  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  would  not  let  him  go.  On  this  account 
some  contemptible  persons  have  supposed  that  I'timad  Eh&n 
was  possibly  an  accomplice  in  these  atrocious  acts. 

The  Sult&n  being  dead,  and  his  nobles  and  wazirt  having 
shared  the  same  fate,  there  was  no  one  to  look  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  or  the  people  except  Said  Mubarak.  He  had  a 
number  of  Arabs  in  his  service,  brave  men  and  well  disciplined, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  consisted  of  Bukhariah 
Saids  his  kinsmen.  Besides  the  saids  there  were  the  Ful&dis, 
whose  leaders  were  Musi  Kh&n  and  Shir  KMn.  Said 
Mubarak  was  beyond  description  attached  to  them ;  they 
were  his  disciples,  and  they  were  afterwards  advanced  by 
him  to  high  honour  and  power.     Moreover,  there  were  other 
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Afghans  of  the  Lddi   and   Shfrwani  tribes,  all  very  valiant 
men. 

Among  the  thikh-z&daha  who  were  connected  with  the  Said 
was  the  writer's  father,  Shekh  Muhamad  by  name,  but  gene- 
rally called  She*kh  Manjhu,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  Said's 
worldly  business,  and  had  the  general  superintendence  of  bis 
affairs.  In  short,  there  were  in  the  Said's  service  men  of 
every  sort  and  class.  There  were  ten  thousand  of  them  who, 
if  the  enemy  had  been  a  mountain  of  fire,  would  have  crossed 
swords  with  him.  Besides  these  were  the  servants  of  I'timad 
Khan,  on  whom,  at  the  Sultan's  death,  the  business  of  wazfr 
had  devolved  on  account  of  his  position  and  experience;  also 
'Imad-ul-Mulk  Riimi,  with  his  band  of  well-equipped. men  of 
Bum  ;  'Ulugli  Khan  the  Abyssinian,  and  Malik  Shark  Gujaratf ; 
and,  lastly,  Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk,  of  the  Sultin's  Khdtiah-khih, 
all  of  whom  the  Said  had  collected  together,  and  had  exhorted 
in  the  first  place  to  put  aside  mutual  feuds  and  jealousy,  and 
to  concert  together  measures  regarding  the  government.  They 
asked  I'timad  Khan,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  late 
Sultan's  domestic  affairs,  whether  the  Sultan  had  left  any  son; 
that,  if  bo,  they  might  raise  him  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
government  of  his  inheritance ;  and,  if  not,  whether  any  of 
the  Sultan's  wives  were  expecting  a  child,  for  if  so  they  would 
wait  till  the  child's  birth  before  deciding  on  any  arrangements 
regarding  the  kingdom,  in  case  the  child  might  prove  a  son. 
I'timad  Khan  said  No ;  the  Sultan  had  not  left  any  son,  nor 
were  any  of  his  wives  expecting  a  child.  As  I'timad  Khan 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Sultan's  affairs,  and  thus  denied 
that  he  had  or  could  have  a  direct  heir,  they  then  asked  him 
if  there  was  any  relative  of  the  late  Sultan  who  was  fit  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  whom  they  might  select.  I'timad  Khan 
replied  that  there  was  a  relative  of  the  Sultan  at  Ahmadabad, 
whose  name  was  Ahmad  Khan;  they  might  send  for  him. 
Accordingly  they  sent  Rezi-nl-Mulk  to  fetch  the  boy. 
Resi-ul-Mulk  got  in  a  cart  with  very  fast  horses,  and,  it  is 
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said,  reached  Ahmadabad  in  four  gharis.  When  lie  came  to 
Ahmad  Khan's  house,  Ahmad  Khan  was  standing  at  a  grain- 
dealer's  shop  close  by  his  own  door,  and  was  bringing  away  in 
the  skirt  of  his  dress  some  grain  which  he  had  bought  for  his 
pigeons.  Resi-ul-Mulk  recognised  him,  got  out  of  the  cart, 
carried  him  off,  and  placing  him  in  the  cart,  and  turning  it 
round,  drove  off  to  Mahmudabad.  The  Khan's  nurse  cried 
out  aud  wept,  and  made  a  disturbance,  saying :  "  What  is 
this  ?  Where  are  you  going  to  take  him  ?  "  Rezi-ul-Mulk 
called  out :  "  I  am  going  to  take  him  to  a  place  where  all  the 
world  will  to-morrow  crowd  round  his  house,  and  where  he 
will  not  find  one  friend."  * 

■  This  lost  sentence  is  variously  given  in  the  different  text*. 
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A'biidatt  iaffirdars,  10  and  it. 

Aba  EMn,  son  of  Sultan  Hahmiid  Bi- 
garha,  poisoned  by  bis  father's 
order,  289. 

'Abdulldh  Jangdl,  Shfkh,  bis  flhrina 
near  Dhir,  251  and  n. 

Abd-vl-Kddir,  Kdn(,  envoy  from  Em- 
peror Humriiun  to  Sultan  Bahadar, 
875, 878. 

'Abd-ui-Kanm,  entitled  I'timad  Ebon, 
Mahmiid  in. 'a  confidence  in  him, 
487;  escapee  the  snare  of  Burhan, 
453;  becomes  grand  aazir,  45 4. 

'Abd-vl-Latif,  son  of  Malik  Mabmdd 
Koroiabi,    entitled  Dawar-nl-Mnlk, 

281  and  n.;  attempt  on  his  life, 
281 ;  bis  intimacy  with  Shah  'Alato, 

282  and  n. ;  his  success  at  Amrifti, 
282;  his  death,  288;  his  probity, 
282. 

Abd-ul-  J/ui£,brother  of  'Ain-ul-Mnlk, 

killed  in  battle,  249. 
Abhi   Mandaa,  ancestor  of  Sadharan 

,&.•■).  M. 
Amu,  eon  of  Ajhdar-nl-Mulk,  is  made 

Ajhdar  Khan,  38a 
Abhi,  hill*  Of,  probably  -  Abu  (</.t>.), 

AM  (Abhi),  hills  of,  situation  of,  47 
and  n. ;  skirmish  with  insurgents  at 
(i.d.  1846},  47  and  n.  [  Saltan  Kutb- 
ud-di'n  sends  *  force  against  fort  of 
(a.d.  14G6),  149  and  n.;  restored  to 
Kbatia  Wbrah  (a.d.  1467),  151; 
Kajah  of  Sirdhf  plnnders  merchants 
at  U.D.  1482),  217  and  n. 

Abi  Baler,  Ion  of  Ffrda  Shab,  placed 
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army  revolts,  and  betrays  bim,  78  ; 
dies  in  prison  (a.d.  1890),  68,  78. 

Abn-l-Fatl,  his  enormous  appetite, 
162n. 

Abu  Jii  Gujardti,  made  Nasir-ul- 
Mulk  (i.ij.  1546),  487. 

Abu  Jii  Tank,  sent  to  stop  the  dis- 
courteous letter  to  HumsJun,  381 ; 
becomes  Waj.'h-nl-Mulk,  881. 

AM  Bab  Khan,  brother  of  Naiir-nl- 

Mnlk  (a.i).  1545),  429. 

A  dam  Afghan,  defeated  by  rebels 
against  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1410), 
BS  and  n.,  96n. 

A'dam  Bhikan  Hubfmun  Afghan,  con- 
spires against  Saltan  Ahmad  (a.h. 
1418),  Wn. 

Adhrdmah,  for  Aramah  ({.».),  l'Min. 

'A'dil  Khdn,  Rajah  of  A 'sir  and  Bnr- 
hanpdr,  invading  dependencies  of 
Gujarat,  is  repelled  by  Zafar  Khan 
(a. e.  1394),  76  and  n, 

A  'dil  Khdn  Fdruld  I.,  son  of  Mubarak, 
his  pedigree,  222n. ;  Sultan  Mahmrid 
Bfgarha's  campaign  against  (a.d. 
1499),  221  and  n. ;  dies  without  a 
son  for.  1601),  222n.,  228. 

'A'dil  Khdn  Fdrvki  II.,  title  assumed 
by  'A'lam  Khan  (o.n.),  222n.,  225; 
established  in  government  of  A'sir 
and  Burhanpur,  222n.,  225n. ;  also 
entitled  'Aim  Bumaiiln,  226n. ; 
marries  Rajf  Kukiah,  daughter  of 
Prince  Khalil  Khan,  226n.,  800, 
840 ;  supported  by  Sultan  Hahmiid 
Bl'garha,  228,  226n. ;  visits  Sultan 
Mnzaffar  IL  at  Mor  Imlf ,  246  ;  sent 


,    „,    .  B;  returns  to  A'sfr,  288. 
'A'dil  Khdn,  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  A'sir,  228  and  n.,  224n 
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A'dil    Khdn     Bijdpuri,     submits     to 

Sultan  Bahaoar,  342. 
M'rfiY   Shdh,    taunts    Burhan    Nizam 
Sh*h,S65», 

A'dil  SArfA  Bijdpiri,  pays  tribute  to 

Gniara"t,  IB. 
'ji'oi'J   SAdA    SurAAyjui.       See   A'dil 

Khan  II. 

'Ad/pur,  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  867  and  n. 

Afghan,  Malik,  brother  of  Halik  II 
Afghan,  placed  on  throne  by  rebels, 
49  ;  at yles  himself  Saltan  Nisir-ud- 
dfn,  60  and  n. ;  defeated,  retires  to 
Dharagfr,  60;  abdicates  in  favour 
of  Hasan  Gangu,  63n. 

Afghans,  rebel  at  D*"dgir,  i.e.  1846, 
49;  are  defeated  by  Saltan  Mo- 
hamad, 50  and  ft. ;  Bsbar'a  battle 
with,  a.i).  1626,  8B7«. ;  refugees 
from  Humaiun  received  by  Sultan 
Bahfdar,  a.d.  1681,  047  and  n.;  at 
siege  of  Obiter,  A.D.  1688,  871 ;  of 
the  Lridf  and  Sbfrwanf  tribes  in 
Gujarat,  a.d.  1668,  464. 

A'ftdb-chi,  office  of,  287a. ;  mishap  to 
Snltin  Hnxaffar  TL,  267;  Sultan 
Bahadar'o  treatment  of,  288. 

Afxal  Khdn  Bimidni,  icaiir  of  Ba- 
hadar, his  jealousy  of  Malik  Jiii, 
401 ;  goes  into  retirement,  101 ;  at 
storming  of  Ohampanir,  419 ;  at 
the  promotion  of  Jarji,  428;  leaves 
his  seclusion  and  joins  Mahmtfd 
IIL,  402,  429,  483;  forebodes  evil 
from  Burhan,  446;  but  intercedes 
for  him,  447 ;  Malik  Shark  appointed 
to  supersede  him,  451 ;  is  offered 
the  kingdom  by  Bnrhan,  and  killed, 
460, 461 ;  bis  sagacity,  401. 

Agu^aim  (Agdiai  or  Agatin)  —  Agist 
(o.v.),  loft. 

AgdAi=AgM  (q.v.),  219. 

A' gar  (=A'jru),  north-west  of  Sirsng- 
pn>,  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  868  and  ft, 

AghaiszAgM  (O.V.),  lBn. 

Agist,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tribu- 
taiy  to  Gnjarit,  18  and  n. ;  Gujaratf 
army  at  (cir.  1490),  219. 

Asdtin=Agdni  'q.v.),  18n. 

A'grah,  Ibrahim  LiSdf  ao cedes  to 
throne  at,  266 ;  Zaman  Minu"  im- 
prisoned at,  874. 

Agra  =A'gar  (?.f .). 

Ahmad,  Sultan,  son  of  Mnhamad  Shan, 
and  grandson  of  Mnaaffar  Shah,  born 
1891, 125  (aw  Ahmad  Khan) ;  ascends 
the  throne  of  Gnjarit  (a.d.  1410), 
SI,  87n.,  88;  Mridiid  raises  MTolt 
against,  88  and  n. ;  assumes  title  of 
Na>ir-nd-dfii,  88n. ;   suppresses  re- 
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bellion,  89;  plane  destruction  of 
A 'si  Bbil,  8a  and  n. ;  founds  the 
city  of  Ahmadsbid,  90  and  a.,  91*. ; 
bis  expedition  against  I'dar,  93  ;  be- 
sieges rebels  in  Morauah,  94 ;  Saltan 
Hoshang  make*  war  upon,  96;  bis 
efforts  (or  the  spread  of  Islam,  97  ; 
his  campaign  against  Qirnir,  98; 
expedition  to  Sdrath,  181 ;  take* 
fort  of  Jdnahgarh,  98,  184;  bis 
expedition  against  temple  of  Sidh- 

Kigdr,  100a.;  repels  invasion  of 
Snltanpur  by  Naei'r  Khan,  99,  100a.; 
reduces  Bated!  (now  Tambdl),  100a.; 
confederation  formed  against  aim, 
100  and  a.;  checks  Sultan  Hoshang's 
attempt  on  Gujarat,  101 ;  suppresses 
Nssi'r  Khan's  rebellion  at  Thilnfr, 
101,  102;  bis  punitive  expedition 
against  Malwsh,  99, 102-104;  takes 
Sonkherah,  and  establishes  Islam 
there,  104  and  n. ;  makes  peace  with 
Hoshang  at  Dhar ;  106 ;  lays  waste 
Champanir,  106  ;  expedition  against 
JhSlawar;      106n.;    builds    fort    at 

of   Dhan 

Kdreth,  and  calls  it  Saltinibaa, 
106;  punishes  the  infidols  of  Kan- 
tiirs,  106n. ;  builds  another  matjid 
at  Sdnkherah,  106  and  a.;  besieges 
Mahesar,  106;  besieges  Rijah  of 
Jhiliwir,  106n.;  besieges  Mandri, 
106  and  n.,  107  ;  occupies  Ujain, 
106  and  n. ;  retires  on  Sarungpur, 
and  grants  peace  to  Hoshang,  107 
and  n. ;  is  attacked  at  night  by  Ho- 
shang, 107m.,  108;  defeats  Hoshang, 
but  in  wounded,  109;  again  defeats 
Snltin  Hoshang  in  battle,  110  and 
H. ;  campaign  against  I'dar,  110  and 
a. ;  builds  Ahmadnagar  on  the  Hit- 
mati,  llOn.,  Ill ;  campaign  against 
I'dar  and  Bf  jnnagar,  llln. ;  builds 
matjid  in  I'dar,  112a.;  assists  Firds 
Bahmanf  of  the  Dakhin,  114  and  *.; 
expedition  to  Nandarbar  against 
KinM  and  the  Dakhinfs,  116, 126a.; 
expedition  against  Malik -ut-Tnjjsr 
inMamUm,  116,  126a. ;  goes  to  the 
assistance  of  Mnhamad  Khan  at 
Nandarbar,  118  and  n. ;  marches  to 
relief  of  Tambdl,  119,  126a, ;  order* 
rebuilding  of  fort  of  Thilnfr,  119; 
campaigns  in  Mewar,  Nigdr,  and 
Kdllwarah,  120,  128a. ;  destroys 
idol-temple*  at  Sidhpnr  and  at  Gfl- 
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country,   121;    establishes    military 

eilta  in  the  Ifawae  dintrietfi,  121 ; 
vsdos  Malwah  in  rapport  of 
Ma'nid  Khan,  122,  126*, ;  besieges 
Maudil,  122;  gats  possession  of 
Sarangpiir,  I2S;  fails  to  reinstate 
Ms'siid  Khan  in  Malwah,  126n. ;  dies 
M  Ahmadabad,  A.D.  1442,  135  and 
n,  ;  hU  character,  126,  127n. ;  as 
disciple  of  Shtfkb  Rukn-ud-dfn  and 
friend  of  ShiJkh  Ahmad  Khattu, 
126  ;  story  ot  bin)  and  Malik  Find, 
108;  remuneration  of  bis.  soldiery, 
112;  system  of  financial  officers, 
118 ;  state  of  Gujarat  in  his  time,  99n. 

Ahmad  II.,  Saltdn,  anarchy  preceding 
his  aaoession,  60. 

Ahmad  Aids,  co-regent  for  Saltan  Mu- 
hamad  (A.D.  1346),  4fi  ;  called  from 
Dehli  to  IW6gfr,  64. 

Ahmad  Aids  accompanies  expedition 
against  Dakhiais  (a.d.  14S0),  115. 

Ahmad  Bahmaui,  Sutton  of  the  Dakhin, 
sends  presents  to  Suit  da  Ahmad  of 
Gujarat  (i.n.  1422),  114  and  n. ;  as- 
sists Malik-nt-Tnjjar,  in  Mahafni 
against  Gnjarati's,  117;  attaoks  the 
country  of  Baglanah,  116,  136n. ; 
basiegos  fort  of  Tambdl,  118-20, 
I25n. ;  battle  with  Sultan  Ahmad 
Gujarati  near  Tambdl,  119, 12Sm 

Ahmad  Bhakari,  descendant  of  Shrth 
'ATam  binKntb  nl-Kntah,  810. 

Ahmad  GanjbaJduh,  Shikh,  called  Ah- 
mad Khattd  ($.»■),  90b. 

Ahmad  Jaldir,  Sultan,  flies  before 
Tlmur,  877  Mid  n. 

Ahmad,  Kdsi,  his  part  in  founding  Ah- 
madrtbad,  90-,  dies  at  Pattan  (A.D. 
I486),  01». 

Ahmad  Khan,  son  of  Tatar  Khan,  born 
a.n.  1391,  74;  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Zafar  Khan,  88;  sent 
against  Muaa  Khan  in  Malwah,  86 
and  n. ;  sent  against  Kdlf  s  of 
Asawal,  86;  poisons  Sultan  Mu- 
zaffar,  87  and  n. ;  succeeds  to  the 
throne  (a.d.  1410),  B7n.,  88.  See 
Ahmad,  Sultan. 

Ahmad  Khan,  son  of  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Bigarha,  nicknamed  KhndaVsud 
Khan's  Ahmad   Shan,  2S9  and  n.; 

riot  to  set  him  on  the  throne  (i.e. 
(80),  201  and  n.,  202. 
Ahmad  KUn,  son  of  Sultan  Hoahang 
of  Malwah,  poisoned  by  Malik 
Mo'gbis  in  Islamabad,  122. 
kmad  Khan,  his  son  Gharf  Khan 
(q.v.),m. 
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Ahmad  Khan,  relative  of  Mahmiid  III, 
484  ;  brought  to  the  nobles  at  Mah- 
mudabid,  458. 

Ahmad  Khan  Bhairi,  founder  of  Nizam 
Shihf  dynasty,  attacks  Malik  Ash- 
raf  at  Daulatibad ;  is  repulsed  by 
Gujaritf  army;  makes  treaty  with 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi'garha  ;  gets  pos- 
session of  Danlatabsd,  221n. ;  Sup- 
ports 'A'lam  Khan,  the  pretender 
to  throne  of  A'sfr,  224  and  n., 
326a. 

Ahmad  Khan  Tdht,  a  connection  of 
Mnzaffar  II,,  beaten  to  death  by 
Malik  Kdbi,  296. 

Ahmad  Khattd,  Shekh,  called  also 
Ahmad  Ganjbakhsh,  his  famous 
career,  90s. ;  story  of  him  and  Sol- 
tan  Muhsmad,  82;  hispartin  found- 
ing of  Ahmadibad,  90,  Sin. ;  Sultan 
Ahmad'e  friendship  with,  126  ;  his 
stipend,  181;  he  dies  A.D.  1445, 91n., 
180;  his  tomb  at  Sarkhe-],  Sln.,166, 
199,  281, 408 ;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi'- 
garha visits  Ms  tomb,  227  ;  appears 
in  Tision  to  Saltan  Mozaffar  H.  and 
She'kh  Jfil,  298-9. 

Ahmad  Ld  Chin,  noble  ol  the  Court 
of  Dohlf ,  49n. 

Ahmad,  Malik,  son  cf  Hisam-nl-Mulk 
Bhandfrf,  joins  rebellion  against 
Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1410),  88. 

Ahmad,  Malik,  'Ariz-ul-Mvtk,  at  the 
siege  of  Mdrasah  (i.e.  1411),  94 

Ahmad,  Malta,  his  part  in  founding  of 
Ahmadabad,  90  ;  died  at  Pattan  (a.d. 
14861,  91n. 

Ahmad  Sharf,  Malik,  oonrt  chamber- 
lain, killed  in  fort  of  Sultanpiir 
(a.d.  1416),  102. 

Ahmad,  Shtkh  (or  Malik),  bis  part  in 
founding  of  Ahmadabad,  90;  his 
prediction  fulfilled,  110;  his  burial- 

Cce,  Bin. 
d  Sher  Malik,  conspires  against 
Sultan  Ahmad  (i.e.  1413),  96. 
Ahmad  Walt,  indebted  to  Khali  Hasan, 

Ufa. 

Akmaaabdd,  a  sorioV  of  Gujarat,  7,  21. 
state  of,  In  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Akbar,  21. 


and  n. ,  91b. ;  its  beauty,  91 ;  Em- 
peror Aurangxib'a  opinion  of,  Sin. ; 
early  buildings  of,  91a.;  built  of 
hard  atone,  IB  and  n. ;  marble  used 
at,  brought  from  Ajmfr,  88 ;  details 
of  the  great  matjid  at,  92  and  n. ; 
matHd  of  Taj  Khan  Salar  near  J  - 
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maipurah  gate,  240;  Knltdo  Kutb- 
ua-ufn's  buildings  at,  147  and  n.; 
great  dome  built  by  Darii  Kmfa, 
228;  its  walla  extended  by  Saltan 
M»hmud  Bfgarha,  91n.;  the  Bigh 
Sha'ban,  286  and  n. ;  Kalupurab 
gate  or,  828  ;  Jamaipdrah  gate  of, 
126,  428  and  n. ;  the  Rangpdr  bdsir 
in,  429 ;  taxes  and  dues  from  city  of, 
7,  9n.;  paper  of,  4-,  She"kh  Ahmad 
Ganjbakhsh  settles  in,  91n. ;  Saltan 
Hahmdd  Bfgarha's  retnrn  to,  200; 
inhabitants  of,  oppose  Dana  Khan, 


418n„   419; 
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Moghals,  892,  893m.;  Moghals  driven 
from  (*.d.  1535),  898 ;  Sultan  Ahmad 
buried  in  Minis.  Chdk,  125n. ;  Sultan 
Muhamad  buried  in  Manik  Chiik, 
131 ;  Saltan  Muzafiar  IL  buried  at, 
281;  Rao  Mandalik  buried  near 
Kalapdrah'  gate  of,  190n. ;  tomb  of 
Riini  Rdp  Manjarf  in  Manik  Chdk, 
239;  tomb  of  Hanf  Piraf  near  the 
Anroriah  gate,  289. 

Akmadnagar,  a  parganah  of  Gujarat, 
revenue  of,  10. 

Akmadnagar,  on  the  Hatmatf ,  built  by 
Sultan  Ahmad  f>.D.  14271.  110n., 
Ill ;  Malik  Haean  in  charge  of, 
112n.;  Sultan  Mahmrfd  Bfgarha  at, 
179;  Nizam-ul-Mulk  retreats  to, 
before  Rana  Sanka,  266;  battle 
near,  between  Mubariz-ul-Mnlk  and 
Rana  Sanka,  268  ;  sacked  by  Rani 
Sanka",  269;  Bahadar  Khan  desires 
to  avenge,  304  ;  the  town  destroyed 
l.v  Sultan  Bahsdar  (A.r>.  1530), 
845. 

Ahmaanagar  Kings,  title  of  'Shah' 
bestowed  by  Saltan  Bahadar  (a.d. 
1532),  354,  855n. 

JA«rind6drf  =  Knlbargah  (o.r.),  114n. 

Aid:  Sultuni,  Malik,  originally  a  slave, 
attains  to  great  power  and  wealth, 
233  and  n. ;  at  storming  of  Cham- 
panfr  (*.D.  1484),  210,  236b.  ;  hia 
victory  over  Europeans  at  Chewal, 
222  and  *.,  236n. ;  becomes  Govorn or 
of  Sdrath,  271;  undertakes  cam- 
paign against  Rana  Sanka,  234,  271 ; 
besieges  Mandisdr,  285,  278  and  n. ; 
disaffection  of  the  amirs  with  him, 
273  and  n.,  274 ;  comes  to  terms  with 
Rana  Siinka,  27.1  and  n. ;  retiree  on 
Khiijipiir,  274n. ;  in  disgrace,  275  ; 
dies  A.D.  1528,  288  and  n.,  275 ;  his 
works  at  Did,  288  ;  towns  belonging 
to  Din,  17;  hU  magnificence,  19 
and  n. ;  his  ostentatious  hospitality, 


Aidi  Sutttbu,  Malik— cont. 
234;  hia  three  sons,  235,386  and  a. : 
his  son  ISjluik  succeeds   to  his  noi- 
lah,  276;    his    son    MaUk    Toghan 
(o.oA  847. 

'Am,  Maiii,  supports  Sultan  Mahmdd 
Bfgarha,  164. 

•Ain,  Ma/.,i,'Im4d-ul.Mulk,  built  *A»n- 
purah,  287  ;  his  tomb  there,  237. 

'Ain-nl-Mulk,  title  of  Malik  Rajah 
(o.b.),  89,  lOOn. 

'Am-ul-Mulk,  Malik,  jdgirddr  of  tubal 
of  Pattan.  270  j  defeated  by  Rajah 
of  I'dar,  249 ;  in  confederacy  with 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  8*0;  defeated  at 
Bnrhinpdr  (in.  1530),  345. 

'Ain-ul-MuJi  Mtiltdni,  suppressed  dis- 
order in  Gujarat,  40. 

'Aiapiirah,  suburb  of  Ahmadabad, 
built  by  Malik  'Ain.  237  and  a. 

Ajhdar  Khdn,  Abhn  so  entitled,  330. 

Ajhdar-ul-Mulk,  Malik  Sarandas  so 
entitled,  329. 

Aji  Pdl,  Sdlankhi  ruler  of  Gujarat. 
27. 

Ajmir,  called  Ddr-ul-Khair,  or  home 
of  goodness,  378;  marble  used  in 
Gujarat  brought  from,  88;  tomb  of 
Khwaj&h  Mu'in-ud-dfn  at,  77  and  a.; 
Sultan  Bahddar's  expedition  against, 
373;  held  hy  Malik  Shamahir-ul- 
Mnlk,3!)3;  sartors  of  Jodhpur, 
Jaliir,  and  Nagur  united  to,  20. 

Ajodinn,  Sultan  Firtiz  passes,  57. 

A'kdArtldn,  a  Tnrk  from  Balkh,  and 
slave  of  Mahmdd  III.,  made  luuid- 
ul-Mnlk,  438. 

A  'kd,  Mohamad,  commander  of  the 
Beet,  defends  Did,  837. 

Aibar,  Emperor,  extent 


on,  20,  22;  re-arranges  tarlcuri  of 
Gujarat,  20,  21  ;  a  Malik  'Ambar 
rebels  against,  21n. 

Alaf  Khdn,  son  of  'ALt-ud-din  bin 
Suhrsb,  governor  of  Miirdaah,  hia 
revolt  against  Sultan  Mahmud  Bi- 
garha;  is  forgiven  and  restored; 
murders  his  nriib,  Are  Begi ;  his  end 
(«r.  1496),  220n. ;  hia  son  Baha-ol- 
Mulk  (o.v.),  179. 

Alaf  Khan,  brings  reinforcement*  for 
Sultan  Bahadar,  362  and  a. ;  at  siege 
of  Chftur,  371 ;  entertained  by 
Darin.  Khan,  411;  in  battle  at 
Dahur,  417;  at  taking  of  Mandd, 
851,  858;  bis  sister's  eon  Kalan 
Khan  (g.v\  368. 

Alaf  Khdn  Bhukid,  built  a  matgid  near 
Dhrtlkah,  228,  287. 
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Alahdad  MutawakU,  Shilch,  of  the 
Shatari  sect,  in  reign  of   Mahmiid 

m,  mi. 

'A'lam  Khan  the  pretender,  flees  with 
Niaim.al.Mnlk  to  the  Dakhiu,  224 
and  n. ;  further  intrigues  in  his  sup- 
port, 225b. 

'Alain  Khan,  a  Malwah  noble,  joins 
Saltan  Bahadar,  351  and  n. 

'Alum  Khdn,  a  mighty  hunter  (a.li. 
1631),  348. 

'A' lam  Khan  Fdnlci,  killed  at  sieg©  of 
Junahgarb  (a.d.   1470),  188. 

'A'lam  Khan  Fdniki,  soa  at  Hasan 
Khan,  his  genealogy,  222n. ;    sup- 

rorted  on  the  throne  of  A'afr  by 
nltan  Mahmiid  BIgnrha,  222,223; 
becomes  'A'dil  Khan  Fartiki  UJg.v.), 
222n. 
A'lam  Khan  Lddi  (I.),  son  of  Bahldl 
Liidf,  366a.  ;  he  takes  refuge  in  Gu- 
jarat,  276  and  n.  j'assumes  the  title 
of  Sultan  'Ala-nd-din,  and  seeks  to 
dethrone  Ibrahim  Lddi,  277 ;  de- 
feated, flees  to  Babar  at  Kabul, 
277  ;  in  rebellion  at  Jonpiir,  27Gn. ; 
takes  refuge  with  Banadar  Shah  of 
Gujarat,  27Gn. ;  becomes  a  causo  of 
hostility  between  the  Emperor  Htt- 
maiun  and  Sultan  Bahadur,  376  ;  in 
hattlo  nt  Dahifr,  4LS;  executed  by 
Mahmiid  III.  at  the  instigation  of 
Jarjf(ci>.  1643-4),  277n.,  421;  sum- 
mary of  hts  career,  276n. ;  his  son 
Tatar  Khan  in  Gujarat,  276n. 
'A'lam  Khdn  Lddi,  Sultan  (II.),  relative 
of  Sultan  Sikandar,  866n. ;  adopted 
by  Nizam  'Ah'  Khalffnh,  867;  is 
rnler  of  Kalpi  nndsr  Babar,  and  re- 
volts  against  Emperor  IlumaiiSn, 
867  and  n. ;  defeated,  he  takes  refnge 
with  Sultan  Bahadar  Gajaratf,  367 
and  n. ;  territories  granted  to,  366 ; 
has  management  of  palace  of  Mah- 
miid III.,  411 ;  surrenders  Mandif 
to  Humaiiin,  366n.,  388  ;  bis  death, 

'A'lam  Khdn  (HI.),  Mafdar  Khan  so  en- 
titled, 329;  entertained  by  Daria 
Khan,  411 ;  tows  vengeance  on  him, 
.  418 ;  gets  Sultan  Mahmiid  III.  out 
of  the  power  of  Daria  Khan,  416 ; 
battlo  with  Daria  Khan  at  Dahur, 
417,  418n.;  orders  Dn.ia  Khan's 
house  to  be  plundered,  418n. ;  with 
fresh  troops  marches  on  Ahmad- 
abad,  419;  appointed  anttr-ul-umrd, 
and  commander-in-chief,  420 ;  'Imad- 
ul-Mnlk  Malik  Jfif  restored  by  his 
influence,  420;  in  conspiracy  against 


'A'lam  Khdn  (HI.)— cont. 

J  aril',  422;  takes  charge  of  Mah- 
miid LIL,  423  ;  plundered,  by  order 
0/  Mahmiid  in.  (a.D.  1545),  427  ; 
escapes  with  his  life,  428  ;  his  family 
fall  into  tho  hands  of  Mahmiid  in. 
(i.D.  1545),  431 ;  he  secretly  gets  hie 
son  Safdar  Khan  away  from  Said 
Mubarak,  432  ;  in  oxils  at  Pithrtpilr, 
seeks  aid  ol  Darin  Khdn,  429  ;  claims 
hospitality  of  Alp  Khan,  430;  as- 
sisted by  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  431 ;  Saltan 
Mahmiid  m.  marches  against  him 
at  Ohampanir,  483;  driven  ont  of 
Gujarat,  he  joins  Shir  Shah  of  Dehlf, 

'A'lam  Shdh,  Malik,  Ihthiaddr  of  Thal- 
ni'r,  entitled  Kntb  Khan.  225. 

'A'lamgir,  Emperor,  sartdr  at  Niiwa- 
nagar  overran  by  the  Jim  in  hie 
reign,  21. 

'A'lam-pdnah,  Hazrat,  Shah  'A'lam  so 
called,  190. 

'Ald-ud-din,  Sultan,  ascends  the  throne 
of  Dehtf,  a.D.  1296,37  ;  his  conquest 
of  Gujarat,  S7,38n.;  brought  Islam  to 
Gujarat,  97  ;  his  nephew  killed  In  a 
revolt,  39n. ;  "New  Mueulman"  at- 
tempt against  his  person,  43n. ;  dies 
A.D.  181G,  40;  his  character,  87; 
story  of,  35  and  n„  36. 

'Ald-ud-din,  Sultan,  son  of  Saltan  Mu- 
hammad binFirdz  Shih,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Dehlf  U.o.  1894),  75  ; 
dies  a.d.  1394,  76. 

'Atu-nd-din,  Saltdn.  title  assumed  by 
•Alam  Khan  Lddf  I.  (?.e.),  277. 

'Ald-ud-din,  Malik,  son  of  Suhrab, 
entitled  'Ala-ul-Mulk,  governor  of 
Snltanpiir,  185,  148*,,  179,  190n. ; 
evasively  swears  allegiance  to  Mah- 
miid Khitji,  135;  taken  into  favour 
and  service  of  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  186 
and  n. ;  leaving  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  he 
joins  Sultan  Kutb-nd-din,  148;  con 
duets  Fateh  Khan  to  the  throne 
160. 

'A/d-uddin,  Prince,  son  of  Saltan 
Ahmad  Bahmani,  defeated  by  Gu- 
jarat! army  near  Daulatabad,  115 
and  n.,  125n. 

•Atd-ut-Mutk,  title  given  to  Malik  'Ala- 
nd-din Snhrib,  148n 

'Ali,  confederate  in  murder  of  Saltan 
Sikandar,  332  ;  eiecuted  (*.i>.  1526), 
333. 

'All  Jamdar,  ambassador  from  Sultan 
Hoshang  to  Saltan  Ahmad,  105. 

'AH  Khdn,  Rtjqk  of  Burhanpur,  pays 
tribute  to  Gujarat,  19, 
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ud-di'n,  Kutb-ul-Kutab,  171. 

•Ali  Mutate,  SkekM,  of  the  Shatarf 
sect,  in  reign  o!  Mahmiid  HL,  441. 

•Alt  SAtr,  son  of  Mu'in-ud-din  Kban 
Afghan,  meets  BahiUar  Khan  at 
Chi'tdr  with  news,  326. 

•Alt  Shir,  Malik,  Bon  of  Kiwam-nl- 
Mulk,  at  the  siege  of  Rifafn,  368-4. 

Altahiah,  Malik,  entitled  Hazbar-ul- 
Mulk,  Saltan  Mu2affar  IL'a  kindness 
to,  284-5. 

Afc  ^Aan=Ulugh  KMn(o.».),S7  nnd  ii. 

Alp  Khdn,  brother-in-law  to  Sultan 
Al£-ud-diu,  by  whom  he  was  pot 
to  death,  39  and  a. 

Alp  Khdn,  of  Malwah,  Sultan  Mahmild 
seeks  aid  from  (A.D.  1407),  79  and 
ii. ;  builds  celebrated  fortress  of 
Maiidii,  7*i.;  Saltan  Muiaffar's 
campaign  against,  34  and  n. ;  kept 
in  confinement  by  Sultan  Muzaffar, 
84,  85 ;  is  released  and  restored  to 
power,  86  and  n. ;  said  to  have 
poisoned  his  father  Diliwar  Khan, 
84n.      Set  Sultan  Hoahang. 

Alp  Khdn,  son  of  Sh&hf  Ehatri,  at 
siege  of  Pftharf  (a.d.  1630),  846; 
governor  of  fort  of  Kanur,  868  ;  at 

siege  of  Chi  tor,  371;  killed  with 
Saltan  Bahadar  at  Dili  (*.r>,  1637), 
896,  897. 

Alp  Khan  Khatri,  entertained  by  Daria 
Khan  (A.D.  1642),  411 ;  in  battle  at 
Dahur,  417;  in  conspiracy  against 
Jarjf,  422  ;  prevents  suicide  ol  Sul- 
tan Muhmiid  III.,  428;  Daria  Khan 
and  'Alam  Khan  claim  his  hospi- 
tality, 4S0;  his  house  at  Oklesar, 
430. 

Alp  Khdn  Sanjar,  founded  fort  of 
Kiii-eth  (a.ii.  1804),  106. 

Alttin  Bahddar,  joins  Sultan  Muhamad, 
66. 

Aiwdr,  capital  of  Mewat,  278n. 

Ambdbdd ,  part/anah  in  Gddhrah  sarkitr, 
revenue  from,  14. 

'Ambar,  Malik,  in  charge  of  gate  of 
Daulatabad,  21  and  n. ;  Sultan  Ba- 
hidar  gives  him  his  daughter  and 
the  tarkdr  of  Dnnua-rUjpuri,  21. 

Ambar  (or  ffambar),  Ra3  Mandalfk 
(o.k.)  so-called,  193n. 

A' mi  Uhand  M&nik,  Hiii,  fleet  to  relief 
of  Nigdr,  149. 


Bahddar,  3oGn,,  831 ;  destroys  the 
city  of  Parindah,  846;  his  mission 

to  Raisin,  866,857  ;  holds  Rantham- 


Ama  Nat,  Malii— ami. 
bor,  898;  killed  with  Sultan  BabJ- 
dar  at  Did  (a.d.  1687),  396,  897. 

Amui-al-Muli,  introduce*  SheTkh  Si 
rig -nd -din  to  Snltin  Mahmrfd 
Bigaiha,  171-78. 

Amir  Kama!,  Malik,  the  poet,  de- 
scendant   of    Malik    Strang,    888; 

283  ;  bis  witticism  on  Jarjf,  438, 
Amirdn-i-tadaX,  explanation  of,  48*.; 
seditions   character  of,  48  and  «., 
44;    aiecntion   of    those    of    Dhtr, 
44,    46b.;      rebellious     conduct    of 


and    of    those    of     Bardd    _ 

Dabhdf,  46;  of  Bhanfj,  47;  Malik 

Hakbul  executes   those  of  Bhardj, 

47;      those    of     Dtfrigfr,     fearing 

treachery,   revolt,   48,  49  and   a- ; 

they  join   rebellion  at  Deugfr,  49; 

they    plunder    Malik    Mukbil,     42, 

48n. ,  45  and  n. 
A'moa,   parganah  in  Bhardj    tarkdr, 

revenue  from,  18. 
Amnin,  Dnwar-nl-Mulk  at,  282, 
Amuralh,  description  of  people  of,  1. 
Anatolia,  Baiaiid  Ddarfm  ruler  of,877a. 
And6l  Mul  D6S,  Rtjak,  a  Baghelah 

ruler  of  Gujarat,  86  and  n. 
Angria,  Ghana  the  port  of,  18b. 
Anhal,  a  shepherd,  at  the  founding  of 

the  city  of  Pattan,  26. 
AfJud-warak^ Nahr-wirah    or  Nahr- 

walah  (g.v.\  25. 
Anhittcilrah  Pattan,  pathdli  stone  used 

in  construction  of,  19n. 
AnkoHah,  name  of  a  well  in  Jrfnah- 

garh,  133, 
Anoiah  (phillanthns  embliea),  grows 

in  Sdi-ath,  182. 
Arudri  tribe  of  Tamfm  in  Sind,  406n. 


(16th  cent.),  6 

'Arab  Khdn,  has  charge  of  Mnbirak 

Khan,  404. 
Ardmah,  Sultan  Mahmdd  Bfgarha  at, 

196;     infested    with     snakes,    197 

Ardm  Kashmiri,  author  of  "  Tuhfat- 

us-Sidat,"  486. 
Arghunt,    defeat  Jam  Ffrdi,  King  of 

Sind,848n. 
Art,   name   of  a   reservoir  (bdoU)  in 

Junakgarh,  188. 
'Arit-i-Mandlik,  office  held  by  Fatah 

Hoik,  338. 
Arjm  Di6,  Rdjah,  a  Baghe"lab  ruler 

of  Gujarat,  86. 
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AiadKhin,  Malik  Mnzaflar  so  entitled, 


if  Burhanpiir,  224 j  left  in  M(C1- 
wan,  to  Bapport  Mahmiid  Khiljf, 
263;  in  battle  near  Gignfn,  B64n„ 
B53n. ;  his  son  killed,  264n. ;  officer 
of  Saltan  Bsh&dar,  sent  against  Ba- 
gar,  846  ;  in  charge  of  Saltan  Mah- 
miid Khilji,  a  prisoner,  858  and  n.; 
sent  to  Hakkah  with  women  and 
treasure  of  Saltan  Bahidar,  487; 
made  grand  icazir  by  Mahmiid  III., 
487;  entrapped  and  killed  by  Bur- 
han,  480;  his  brother  Kbudiwand 
Khin  (q.v.),  487. 

Aidrva,  part  of  Ahmad plbnd  near, 
SON. 

Atdwal,  its  situation,  Ml a.,  427,428  and 
n. ;  Taghi  the  rebel  flees  to,  SI  and 
n. ;  Saltan  Mohamad  of  Dehlf  at, 
52 ;  Zafsr  Khin  retires  into  private 
life  at,  81  and  n. ;  Saltan  Mohamad 
ascends  throne  of  Gnjarit  at,  81  and 
n.  ;  rebellion  of  Kulia  of,  88  ;  Saltan 
Ahmad  at,  89;  A hmada bid  founded 
near,  90  and  n.  j  She"kh  Burhin  at, 


Mabmiid  Gawan,  assisted  by  Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bigarha  against  Ahmad 
Khan  Bhairf  at  Daolatabud,  221n. 

A'litah,  paraanah  of,  governed  by 
Habfb  khan,  25Bn. ;  given  to  Silhadi 
Pdrbiah,  866;  restored  to  Habi'b 
Khan,  888. 

A'tfr,  Nasfr  Khan  rnler  of,  89,  lOOn. : 
laid  waste  by  Mohamad  Khan,  116 
Saltan  Mahmiid  Bigarha  at,  176n. 
his  campaign  against,  221  and  n.  i 
'A'dil  Khan  Firukl  II.  rnler  of', 
222n.,  225;  Mubarak  Shan  retires 
into  fort  ol,  410.  See  also  Bur- 
hanpur. 

A'sirgarh,  A'ai  Bhfl  founder  of,  89n. 

'Atkari,  Mirzd,  brother  of  Emperor 
HnmiiiSn,  left  in  oharge  of  Ahmad- 
ibid,  892. 

AtlaA-ul-Mulk,  envoy  from  Emperor 
Hanutinn  to  Saltan  Bahadur,  375. 

Awmiak  =  Asiwal    (q.v.),    427,    428 

Atl&ar,  paryanah   In  Bharii]   tarkdr, 


Aurangzib,  . 
Gnjarit  under,  5ii. ;   his  opinion  of 
Anmadabrfd,  91n. 

Aw&iaic  Mai  Rajput,  holds  fart  of  Man- 
disdr  for  Rena  Sinks,  278. 

'Atom  Khan,  title  of  SuMmin  Afghan 
(D.a.),'96. 

Azdar  Khdn,  wrongly  charged  with 
morder  of  Kaisar  Khan,  200. 

'Azd-vl-Afutk,  takes  Daud  Khin  pri- 
soner in  battle  near  Tsmbdl  (a.o. 
1488),  Hit,  126n. 

'Azd-ui-Mult,  title  of  Hamfd  bin  Is- 
ma'il,  168. 

'Azd-td-Midk  Abrdi,  sent  against  Ba- 
hidar Khan  at  Moras  ah,  327  and  a. ; 
at  Barodah,  830;  joins  Latff  Khan 
in  rebellion,  888. 

A  zhdar  Khdn,  Nasfr-ns-Satf,  at  siege 
of  Mdrasah  (ju&.  1411),  94. 

Maim,  son  of  Pir,  Joins  Bahidar  Khin 
at  Mahniiidnagar,  827. 

MiB  ffumaivn,  Gujaritf  title  held  by 
'A'lam  Khin  son  of  Hasan  Khin, 
225n. 

'Aztm  Huiadiun,  foster-brother  of  A'lam 
Khin,  takes  his  turn  in  charge  of 
Mahmiid  TIL,  423,  426,  427. 

'Azim  and  Ma'azim,  Khurisinis,  at 
the  court  of  Snltin  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha, their  works,  288. 

'Aziz,  a  village  in  Marv-un-Nahr, 
441. 

'Aziz  Him&r,  originally  a  wine-seller, 
appointed  governor  of  Milwah,  48 
and  n. ;  his  savage  treachery  to  the 
amiTdn-i-tadah,  43  and  n.,  44  ;  is  re- 
warded for  his  cruelty,  44,  46 ;  his 
attempt  to  suppress  revolt,  48;  his 
end  (a.d.  1846),  46. 

'Aziz-ui-Mulk,  Governor  of  Nandar- 
bir,  sent  against  Hisim-nd-dfn  of 
Borhinpur,  224. 

•Azz-ul-Mult,  his  son  Malik  Shir(o.s. 


Bdbd  Btg  Jaldir,  father  of  Shiham  Beg 
Khin,  in  oharge  of  Ohimpanfr  for 
Emperor  Hnmiiiin,  392. 

Bdban,  Skthk,  of  Sdrat,  executed  by 
Bahsdar  Shah,  foretells  the  Sultan's 
destruction,  397. 

BdbiiT,  Emperor,  battle  of  Pinipat, 
278, 819 ;  'A'lam  Khan  causes  over- 
throw   of   Lodfs     by,   278*.,   277 
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Khush-Kadam  sooks  hit 
against  Bahadar  Khan,  818,  819n. 
bnttla  at  Siilkiit,  827n. ;  battle  of 
Kdnwah,  263n. !  besieges  Chanderi, 
2fl2n.;  called  AYraW  moi-dW,  374. 

Bdbrlat,  caste  of,  35n. 

Bnchhi.  a  minstrel,  his  adventure  at 
taking  of  Maudii  by  Hutnaitfn,  388- 

Radah,  Sh<kh,  son  of  SheTth  Jilt,  chief 
Of  Bukhari  Saida  of  Baton,  316; 
quarrels  with  Sultdn  Sikandar,  81G. 

iitidak&hun,  'A 'lam  Khan  a  prisoner  id, 
276(1. 

fldrfoV,  for  Bdwar  (?.■<.),  179b. 

fi-irfan  (or  Htidtm),  sent  to  hold 
Mandii  for  MCdim  Rao,  256;  his 
death  (a.d.  1518),  262  and  n. 

Bmldpir,  town  in  Swath.  17. 

Badar  'Aid,  instigates  revolt  in  I'dar 
against  Sultan  Ahmad,  93  and  n. ; 
his  treachery  at  Miirasah,  94 ; 
killed  at  Montana  f>.o.  1411),  95. 

findar-ji  Khda,  port  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujardt,  18. 

Bndar  Khatri,  Malik;  Joins  rebellion 
against  Snltin  Ahmad,  68  and  ». 

HadJiitirtin,  village  of,  sacked  by  Man 
Singh,  358. 

Badin,  Matilc,  eldest  son  of  Malik 
Bahd-ud-din,  mads  Ikhtiar-ul-Mnlk, 
207. 

Badi-ut-Zamdn,  father  of  Mlrzn  Mu- 
hamad  Zaman  (i/.v.),  400. 

Badr-ud-din,  Malik,  entitled  Mudiid- 
ul-Mulk  (x.d.  1626),  329. 

Bdgar,  to  the  east  of  I'dar,  2115  ;  Malik 
Khizr  exacts  tribute  from  Rajah  of, 
192a.;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bfgarha 
levies  tribute  in,  220n.  ;  Rand  Slinki 
at,  265 ;  Elijah  of,  joins  Rami  Sdnkd 
in  attack  on  Ahmadnagar,  272;  his 
country  ravaged  by  Gujarat  f  armies, 
272;  Sultan  Bahddar's  expedition 
to,  339  and  n. :  his  second  expedi- 
tion to,  846 ;  conquered  by  Sultan 
Bahadur,  847  and  ".;  divided  be- 
tween Prithi  Raj  and  hia  brother 
Chagi,  848;  Rajah  of,  accompanies 
Saltan  Bahadar  into  Malwah,  850. 

Baghtlaht  (or  Wagh€lahi),  hold  grdi 
of  Jhdldwdr,  16  and  n. ;  rule  in 
Gujarat,  26;  transfer  of  sovereignty 
from  Sdlankhis  to,  86  and  n,  ;  list 
of  rajaha,  86  and  n. 

Bans-mar,  "  tiger-slayers,"  personal 
troops  of  Mahmiid  III.,  449,  452. 

Bdghpalh,  its  situation,  319n. ;  Band- 
dar  Khan  at,  819. 


I    Bagtdnah,  conntry 
1  tanked    hv  finltdi 


j-Siirat,  a 


by  Si 

118  and  n.,  125s. ;  Bbarji  taminMr 
of,  14;  pasi  of  Khdndpifr  near,  90. 
Bahadar  Khan,  son  of  Muzaffar  II. 
and  Lakham  Baf,  800 ;  faToorite  of 
his  grandfather  Saltan  Mahmiid 
Bigarha,  226;  his  boyish  tricks. 
303;  his  j&gir,  801 ;  offended  with 
bis  father,  leaves  Gujardt,  277,  279, 
321 ;  Sikandar  Khan  intrigues 
against,  803,  804:  a  disciple  of, 
and  favoured  by,  Shlkh  Ji'd,  801: 
takes  shelter  with  the  Saint  from 
Sikandar  Khan,  803;  starts  for 
Dehli,  304;  stays  at  Cbampdnir. 
305 ;  stays  with  Rdwal  U'di  Singh 
at  Binsbilah,  277,  80S;  goes  to 
I'dar,  321 :  visits  Rain*  Sink*  at 
Ohftdr,  227,  S21,  806;  kills  a 
nephew  of  Rand  Sanki,  and  is 
saved  by  the  Rind's  mother,  305. 
872;  tearing  Mewdt,  he  goes  to 
Dehli,   273,   279,  321;   be  rescues 

{risoners  from  the  Moghals,  278, 
21 ;  in  favour  with  the  people,  fa 
suspected  by  Sultan  Ibrahim,  278, 
322;  invited  by  noble*  of  Jdnpifr, 
279,  819  and  n. ;  receives  deputa- 
tion at  Bdghpath,  S19  and  n. ;  by 
the  intervention  of  ghosts  and 
fairies  gets  news  of  his  father's 
death,  822  ;  and  hurries  to  Gnjarit, 
279,  820, 825, 828n. ;  revisits  Ghito'r, 
326  ;  at  Diingarpiir,  is  joined  by  Tdj 
Khan,  326;  and  by  other  nobles  on 
his  return  to  Gujardt,  827  ;  occupies 
Miirasah,  827  and  n. ;  receives  ho- 
mage nt.  Nshrwilah,  827a.,  828; 
established  at  Ahmaddbdd  (a.D. 
1526)  as  Bahadar  Shah  fo.ti.),  328. 

BahddiiT,  Malik,  kills  Snltin  Sikan- 
dar, and  Malik  Pi'r  Muhsmad,  811 ; 
is  flayed  and  hung,  838  and  n. 

Bahadar  Gildni,  a  Dakhim  noble,  in 
rebellion  at  Ddbbol,  217k.,  218: 
cause  of  his  hostility  to  Gujardt, 
218  and  n.;  Snltin  Mahmda  Bf- 
garha's  expeditions  against,  219 
and  -.;  his  end  (a.d,  1496),  220, 
219a. 

Bahddar  Shdh  (ess  Bahadar  Kbin), 
his  power  foretold,  301,  802;  list  of 
titles  bestowed  by,  829;  deatroyi 
his  relatives,  483;  establishes  his 
sovereignty  in  Gujarat,  880  et  ttq. ; 
goes  to  Muhamadibid,  830 ;  avenges 
the  murder  of  Sultan  Sikandar, 
883;  expedition  against  Letif  Khan 
and  rebels  in  Nandarbdr,  334 ;  mo- 
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Bahadur  Shdh— oont. 
diates  on  behalf  of  Tmad-ul-Mulk 
Gf  we'll,  840n.  \  campaign  against 
Rai  Singh  of  PaX  Site  and  n. ;  puts 
to  death  the  sons  of  Malik  Aiia,  235, 
336n. ;  revolt  of  lahak  In  Srfrath, 
886;  spends  a  month  at  Dili,  837, 
888a. ;  goes  on  a  Bailing  expedition 
from  Qhdgbah,  338;  receives  Bika- 
majit,  eon  of  Rana  Sanki,  338; 
makes  various  excursions,  888,839) 
orders  erection  of  outer  wall  round 
Bhartfj,  839;  hia  expedition  to 
I'dar  and  Bagar,  339  and  n. ;  fishing 
and  fighting  in  DiingarpuY,  889; 
visits  tomb  of  his  ancestor,  Sultdn 
Muzaffar  L  at  Patten,  839;  cap- 
ture of  Portuguese  at  Dfd,  339 
and  n. ;  expedition  against  Dakhini 
confederacy,  840-348n. ;  receives 
'Imad-oJ-Mulk  Qawc"]]'  and  Mu- 
hamad  Khan,  341;  battle  near 
Daulatabad,  311 ;  arbitrates  between 
Imad-ul-Mulk  Gawelf  and  Dakhini 
confederacy,  342  ;  twelve  thousand 
Dakhiuis  join  his  army,  348;  visits 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  348 ;  inspects 
his  fleet  at  Eambhaiat,  843  ;  receives 
Jam  Firdx,  King  of  Sind,  848  and 
n. ;  Rajput  Rajahs  enter  his  service, 
343,  844  and  n. ;  renewed  disputes 
I,  and  expedition  to,  the  Dakhin, 


314; 


f  Jill, 


Rajah  of  Baglinab,  844;  Dakhinf 
confederates  defeated  in  Barhinpiir, 
346;  destroys  Ahmadnagar,  846; 
khalhuh  read  in  his  name  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  Dakhin,  846 ;  he 
besieges  Palhari,  346 ;  expedition 
against  Bagar,  846;  visits  Kam- 
bhaiat  and  Dili,  346;  purchases 
European  goods  at  Dill,  347  ;  re- 
ceives refugees  flying  before  the 
Emperor  Humahiu,  8+7  and  B.;  con- 
quers Bagar,  347  and  n. ,  Prithi  Raj 
submitB  to,  847  and  n. ;  hunting 
excursion  near  Banslah,  348;  re- 
ceives wakilt  of  Ratanf  Ohand  at 
Karchi,  348;  receives  Sikandar 
Khan  Siwasf  and  Bhupat  Rai,  349; 
receives  utakiU  from  MahmiidKhiljf, 
849;  receives  Rani  Ratanf  and  Sil- 
hadf  near  Karchi,  360 ;  expedition 
into  Milwah,  350;  Saltan  Mabmiid 
Khilji  avoids  meeting  him,  860;  he 
marches  on  Mandii,  860 ;  encamps 
atNa'loheh  and  Mahmildpilr,  361 ; 
storming  of  Sangir  Chftorf,  362 
and  n.;  Saltan  Mahmiid  Khiljf 
capitulates,  362,  368n. ;   gets  pea. 
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session  of  kingdom  of  Mandii,  863  : 
kills  the  beautiful  Nazult  Bahr, 
316  [  revolt  of  Man  Singh,  Rajah  of 
Jhalawar,  868;  visit  of  Nizam  Shall  , 
Ahmadoagarf,  366  and  n. ;  Silhadfs 
disloyalty,  866 ;  expedition  against 
Ujain,  367 ;  makes  Silhadi  pri- 
soner, 357  and  n. ;  gives  Saranpiir 
to  Mallii  Khan,  368  ;  restores  Islam 
in  Bhilsah,  369  and  n. ;  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  Rajputs  near  Raisin, 
368n.,  359;  siege  of  Rai'»in  (a.d. 
1532},  359,  368,  364;  marches 
against  Rana  of  Chi'tdr,  381 ;  gives 
torritorios  of  Silhadi  to  Sultan 
'A'lam  Khan  Lddi,  3S6;  capture  of 
Gagriin,  267,  268;  takes  fort  of 
Kiniir,  868;  Portuguese  attack  on 
Did,  388  ;  visits  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tor, at  Ahmadabad,  869;  visits 
Shah  Snekh  Ji'ii,  869;  marries 
daughter  of  Jam  Fi'rui  of  Sind, 
869;  another  expedition  against 
Chftdr,  369  ;  siege  of  Chftor,  870, 
871 ;  retiree  from  Chftor  at  the 
prayer  of  the  lady  who  saved  his 
life,  872  and  n.;  expeditions  against 
Rantambhu'r  and  Ajmfr,  878;  cam- 
paign against  Hialni-ul-Mulk,  378; 
'A'lam  Khin  takes  refuge  with, 
276n. ;  affords  protection  to  Zaman 
Mirzi,  875 ;  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween him  and  Emperor  Humaiun, 
867n.,  875,  876;  his  letter  to  Em- 
peror HnmiiiSn,  877,  376n. ;  again 
besieges  Chftor,  881,383;  captures 
Chi'tdr  (x.D.  1583),  6  and  it. ;  Emperor 
Humaiun  marches  against  him,  59, 
381 ;  sends  his  women  and  treasure 
to  Makkah,  487  ;  sends  Tatar  Khan 
Lddf  to  make  a  diversion,  882; 
offends  Rilmf  Khan,  388,  and  see 
381 ;  Riimi  Khan  betrays  him  into 
the  hand  of  Humiitfa,  384  et  Kg.; 
he  abandons  hia  army  and  flees  to 
Mandd,  386;  besieged  in  Mandii, 
387 ;  eacapes  to  Gujarat,  888,  890 ; 
resides  at  Dili,  6,  390 ;  drives  Mo- 
ghale  oat  of  Gujarat,  60,  398 ;  Fi- 
rangfs  build  a  fort  at  DM,  894, 
89&n. ;  he  seeks  to  ensnare  them, 
895 ;  the  Firangfe  at  Dili  aooord 
him  a  gorgeoua  reception,  896  ;  and 
murder  him  (A.D.  1537),  897;  his 
death  foretold  by  Shlkh  Baban  of 
Sifrat,  397 ;  fall  of  Chftor  and  his 
own  destruction  foretold,  304 ; 
power  of  Firengfa  against,  foretold, 
804;  bis  can  of  hi*  nephew ]£»fc. 
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Bahadar  Shdh — cont. 
mild  Khin,  408  ;  his  character,  63  : 
hit  generosity,  838 ;  unable  la  read 
or  write,  8K);  his  military  glory, 
168;  bis  famous  horse,  878;  his 
rapid  ionrneyn,  388,  H62,  878  ;  some 
sources  of  revenue  to  Gujarat  up 
to  his  reign,  17,  19n.  ;  resources  of 
Gujarat  under,  113. 

Bahddarpir,  pargunah  in  Barodah 
tarkdr,  revenue  from,  12. 

Bahaltrdnuh,  Sultan  Bahadar's  Hindi! 
troops  at,  861. 

Bahar  Ji»,  Rajah  of  Baglanah,  gives 
bis  sisters  in  marriage  to  Sultan 
Babidarand  Muhamad  Khan  A'eiri, 
344;  sent  to  fort  of  Che'wal,  345. 

Bahar  Kfidn,  title  of  Bahar  Jin,  346. 

Bahd-ud-din,  Malik,  made  'Imatl-ul- 
Mulk.lSit;  appointed  to  Sunkhsrsh- 
Bahadarpur,  198,  201n,  203n. ; 
discovers  conspiracy  against  Mah- 
miid  Bfgarna,  201,  203 ;  sent 
against  Jaliir  and  Sajdr,  208 ;  dies 
(».d.  1481),  207. 

Bahd-ul-Mulk,  son  of  Alaf  Khan, 
murders  a  trooper,  179  and  n. 

Bahd-ul-Mulk,  for  Malik  Bahadar 
(o.k.).  333n. 

Bahd-ul-Mulk,  accessory  to  murder  of 
Sultan  Siknndar,  waits  on  Bahadar 
Shah,  828;  entitled  IJlugh  Khan, 
829. 

Baktot  Lddi,  Salidn,  plunders  Chan- 
dtfrf,  261 ;  some  relatione  of,  347. 

Bahldlpur,  Sultin  Bahsdar's  trenches 
at,  361. 

B&hmcmi  dynasty,  foundation  of,  53n. 

Ba/irahd, "  fleets,"  66n. 

Bahrdm  Gtir,  celebrated  hunter,  68. 

Bahrdm  Khdn,  at  siege  of  Chimpanir, 
208b. 

Bahrdm  Khdn,  a  Prince  of  Sind,  of 
tbe  Banf  Tamim,  his  daughter  the 
mother  of  Saltan  Mahmrfd  in.,  406 

Bahrdm,  Malik,  called  from  Dohli'  to 
De"6gir,  64. 

Baidnah,  'Ulugh  Klian  at,  89n.  -,  battle 

between     Tatar     Khan    Lddf     and 

Mini  HindrtI  at,  382. 
Bdidtfd     Ilderim,    Kaiaar     of     Rilm, 

Tf tour's  hostility  to,  876,  877n. 
BdidzSd    Khdn    Afghdn,    keeper    of 

Zaman     Mires',   assists    his    escape, 

374. 
Bdidtid,   Shtkh,  of   Bistam,  head   of 

the  Shatarf  sect,  441. 
Bairdnt,  Malik,   son  ol  Mas'ud,    310; 
'  killed  (i.».  1526),  811. 


Bairdmgddn,   parganah    of,    3,     409 : 

tanks  in,  repaired  by  Sidh  Raj  Jni 
Singh,  86. 

Bairdmpvrgate  of  Ahmadibid,  419. 

Bajdm>>=y*l»Ti  (o.e.),  409n. 

Bdjri.  main  staple  of  Gujarat,!. 

Bulchan  U  Mhariah,  Malik,  leader  of 
'forlorn  hope'  in  I  dar,  267;  in- 
trigues against  Nizam -ut-Mnlk,  267 ; 
his  son  Shah  Ji'ii  killed,  363. 

Bdldghdt,  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  S4G. 

Bdldianaah,  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  at, 
151. 


Balaud,  Sdlankhf  ruler  of  Gujarat, 
27. 

Baliar,  piratea  of,  199n. 

Ban  Jtdj,  of  the  Cbiwarab  race,  his 
father,  26n. ;  his  birth  and  earl]' 
career,  26 ;  joins  Siirapal  of  Medlai, 
a  robber  chief,  25n. ;  joined  by 
Chimpa,  a  grain-dealer,  25  ;  builds 
city  of  Pattan  and  nukes  it  his 
capital,  25  and  n. ;  establishes  inde- 
pendent authority  in  Gujarat.  25  : 
succeeded  by  hie  son,  Jog  Raj,  26. 

Bands,  village  in  parganah  of  Sultan- 
itir,    birth-place    of    Ladan    Khan 


Khiiji 


Bandagdn-i-Firdzi,  expatriate  Moha- 
mad ShiCh  and  place  Ohfas-nd-din 
Toglilak    on    throne    of     Dehlf,   73 

Bandar-i-Chia,  ports  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujarit,  18. 

Bani  Tamim,  in  Sind,  406b. 

Bankdnir,  on  the  Mahindri,  831a. 

Bdnsdwdr,  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  337. 

Bdntb&lah  (or  Bdnticdrah),  a  tarkdr 
of  Gujarat,  6;  Its  situation,  20; 
subject  to  mufk-giri,  22  and  n. ; 
Rajputs  of,  join  Rina  Sinks,  266e. ; 
Rajah  of  (Udf  Singh),  defsated  by 
Musuhnans,  272  and  n.  ;  Baha'dar 
Khan  at,  277n.,  305  i  Graesiah  chiefs 
reduced  by  Mahmiid  HI.,  439;  in- 
cluded under  country  of  PCI,  277*. 

Bdti»!iih= Bansbatah  (q.v.),  848. 

Bdmadrah,  for  Banshalah  (o.e.),  G. 

Bdnth  (=  rVdntd),  Rajputs  and  Gras- 
siahs  ejected  from,  by  Mohmud  In., 
489. 

Banthali  (modem  Wanlhali),  ancient 
capital  of  Sdrath,  182  and  n. 

BdSh,  explanation  ol,  6n. 

Bdrah  Saniadi,  parganah  of  Gujarat, 
105, 148. 

Bdral,  for  BaVar  (o.r,),  179n. 


Barara,  for  Bawar  {g.v.),  179n. 

Bargain,  on  borders  of  Gujarat,  20. 

Btirid  Bidari,  in  confederacy  with 
Nizam-ul -Mulk,  340  and  n. ;  submits 
to  Sultan  Bahadur,  842,  846;  de- 
feated in  Burhanpur,  845;  manes 
peace,  and  marri  a  his  daughter  to 
fImad-ul-MuU  Oivili,  34U ;  with 
Nizani-ul-Hulk  in  battla  near  Bir, 
878. 

Baraagar,  pargunah  in  Pattan  larkdr, 
revenue  (rum,  LI ;  description  of 
people  of,  1 ;  tiaua  Sanka  spares 
Brahmans  of,  26!). 

Barndaah,  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  al, 
188. 

Band,  Tillage  near  Pattan,  Said  Mo- 
hamad Jdupiiri  at,  242;  Mubfni- 
nl-Mnlk  floss  to,  288. 

Barddah,  a  *uridr  ol  Gujarat,  7,  21 


oarf/nna 


i,  18; 


r,47;l 


.,  12; 


hills  o.  Abii  (AbUd) 
dance  of  trees  near,  2;  rebellion  of 
attrfrdn-i-OTrfaA  of,46  ;  they  join  re bel- 
lion  si  De'dgfr,  4W,  revolt  against 
Sultan  Ahmad,  88;  Mahniiid  Khilji' 
plunders  K,  137;  audition  in,  1S2; 
aiwrrf  appointed  to  iuAoAi  of,  11)3; 
Saltan  Maumdd  Bfgarlu  at,  207, 
208n. ;  Prince  Kbalil  Khan  resides 
at,  226,  227;  Dau.ataoad  founded 
at,  by  Muxaffar  IL,  244  and  n. ; 
otherwise  called  Daulatabad  (}.»,), 
280  ;  Sultan  Muiatfar  IL  Tiaite, 
280 ;  Saltan  Bahadar  Shah  at,  841 ; 
Surat  MahiAiidi  current  in   16«. 

Bartiah,  in  the  bands  of  Sultan  Baha- 
dar,  Soil ;  battle  at  (a.  u.  1 J32),  Sol, 

Btirudar,  for  Bawar  (i/.v.).  17»n. 

£faKii=Basaein  (o".v.j,  219,  222. 

Bavmdah,  Sultan  Ahmad  at,  122a. 

Batra/i  (=Bu*ioruli),  port  of  the 
Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

AuKitzzBaaaein  (7.  r.),  6- 

Boutin  (or  liauai),  a  tartar  of  Guja- 
rat, (t;  port  of  the  Europeans,  18; 
Gujarat!  army  at,  219  ;  Sultan  Mah- 
miid Bfgarha's  expe  lition  to,  222 ; 
in  possession  of  Europeans,  20. 

Btilnjft  (now  Tambdl),  reduced  by  Sal- 
tan Ahmad,  100n. 

Batdlt,  suburb  ol  Ahraadabad,  tomb 
Of  Saint  Kutb-ul-Kutab  at,  237 ; 
Tillages  near,  appropriated  to  tomb 
of  S.iikli  Ahmad  Khattu",  801; 
Skids  of,  known  as  Buahanah,  440; 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-dfn  and  Saint  Kutb 
'A  lam  at,  IfiTn. ;  MuzaJar  IL  re- 
conciled to  the  darw&hei  of,  299 ; 
taken   from  the    Sej'ds   by   Sultan 


Beddiami/t,  port  of  the  Arabs,  tribu- 
tary to  Gujarat,  18.    . 
Bottom  ('  Matt**),  port  of  the  Arabs, 


tnbu 


try  toO 


i,  t«. 


Belli,  ringing  of,  prohibited  under 
Mahmiid  III.,  440. 

Bfm  t!dt  =  R£«e.\  Patai  (?.(■.),  211a. 

BeVIa,  chief  of,  his  treatment  of  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  U7it. 

Btrdr,  Dukbini  troops  at,  176m. 

Bhadar,  Gujnrati  nume  of  the  royal 
palace,  160,  163  and  n.,  1(1 1,  828; 
Sultan  MuhmifdilL  confined  within, 


424. 


•X  Ahmad- 


idru-Kalca,  temple 
auad,  9  in. 

Bnagmdsix,  tor  Banal  wanah  (q.v.), 
80  in. 

Bhukkar,  Sultan  Firdz  passes,  57. 

Bhttkorah,  village  00  irontier  of  Guja- 
rat, 8M. 

Bhdn,  his  son  Bhfm,  Rajah  of  I  dar, 
249. 

Bharji,  zaminddr  of  BagUnah,  his 
jdgie,  14. 

Bharuj  (=Broaeh),  a  tarkdr  of  Guja- 
rat, 7,  21 ;  pafjanaks  in,  13 ;  re- 
venue from,  18 ,  a  port  of  Guja- 
rat, 9;  fort  of,  built  by  Sidh  tiaj 
Jai  Singh  80 ;  conduct  of  Sultin 
MubamaJ  Sha;i  towards  the  aiair&a- 
i-sadah  of,  48a. ;  Malin  Makbill 
oieoutes   (imirdn-i-siidtih  of ,  47  ;   bo- 


82n. ;  invested  by  Sultin  Ahmad, 
89 1  Manmild  Khilji  intrigues  for 
possession  of,  13u  ;  Sultin  Bahadar 
orders  erection  of  outer  watl  round, 
889;  held  by  Kaaim  Bug  for  l£ia- 
peror  tijmaidn,  892;  given  in  jdutr 
to  'Imaa-ul-Malk  Malik  Jiii,  420; 
many  learned  aud  h  >ly  men  at,  in 
the  reign  of  MalitnuJ  111.,  441. 
Bhatuj,  village  of,  Bahadar  Shah  at, 
880. 


BUin,  attack  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji 
retreating  from  Kaparbanj,  145a. 

Bkt/sah,  converted  to  Islam  by  Sultan 
Shama-od-din  ol  Dehlf,  858 ;  Malik 
Mo'ghfa  campaigning  in,  122;  burnt 
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by  "Umax  Khan,  lHSn. ;  originally 
given  to  Sahib  Khan,  brother  oi 
Sultan  Mahmiid,  SGSn. ;  held  by 
Silhadf  Rtijpiit  for  eighteen  yean, 
M9n.,  3fi8;  district  of,  restored  to 
Silhadf  Piirbiah,  856  ;  Islam  restored 
in,  by  Saltan  Bahadar,  368  and  n. ; 
given  to  Saltan  'A 'lam  Khan  L<Sdf, 

Bnim.'for  Mahaim  (o.r.),  17n. 

Bhim,  Rajah  of  Kenauj,  26n. 

BAi'w  (or  £W«)  /Wj,  ■  Ohanarah 
ruler  of  Gnjarit,  26  and  n. 

Bhim,  bod  of  Sagar,  Rajah  of  Jagat, 
his  fate,  199. 

Bhim,  son  of  Blian,  Rajah  of  I'dar,  in 
rebellion,  319  ;  Malik  Kdbi  obtains 
hia  forgiveness,  249,  250. 

Bhim,  Rajah  of  Miinka,  support*)  Latff 
Ebin  against  hia  brother  Sultan 
Sikandar,  BQ8  andn. 

Bhim,  Rajah  of  Pal,  killed  in  revolt 
■gainst  Bahadar  Shah,  886  and  n. 

Bhim  Did,  Rajah,  So'lankhi  ruler  of 
Gujarat,  27;  Snltan  Mahmiid  of 
Ghaznf  invades  Gujarat  in  his  reign, 
28  andn. 

Bhim  Did,  Rajah,  king  of  Nahrwalah, 
M  and  n.;  defeata  Sbahab-ud-dfn 
of  Ghazni  (*.D.  1 178),  86  and  n. 

Bhim  Bio,  Rijah,  a  Baghelah  ruler  of 
Gujarat,  36  and  n. 

Bhim  Koran,  governor  of  Gagriin, 
887n.  ;  sent  to  hold  Mandii  for  M- 
dini  Rao,  268  ;  escapes  at  taking  of 
Mandii,  262;  pot  to  death  by  Mah- 
miid Khiljf  at  Gagnin  (a.i>.  1619), 
263  and  n. 

Bhimri  {—BhavHidC),  port  of  the 
Europeans,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Bhitri,  town  in  the  Dakhin,  441. 

Bhuj,  Bihari  Khengar  xamfnddr  of,  17 ; 
it  is  besieged  by  J  ha  rajahs,  34  n. 

Bhikat,   ancestor  of    Sadharan  (?.«.), 

Bh&pat  Rdi,  son  of  Silhadf  RajpiSt, 
envoy  to  Sultan  Bahidar,  349; 
leaves  the  Court  of  Saltan  Bahddar, 
866  ;  in  charge  of  Ujain,  867  ;  Sal- 
tin  Bahaaar*a  expedition  against, 
867;  seeks  aid  from  Ohftdr,  858  and 
n..  86U ;  present  at  siege  of  Chftrtr, 
871 ;  ssdnced  to  treachery  by  Hiimf 
Khan,  387;  his  mother  DurgaVatf 
(o.n.),  868  and  n. 

Bhir  D46,  or  PMr  IMS  (g.v.),  24n. 

Bid™;,  in  Khande'eh,  Mahmiid  Khan 
and  Mubarak  Khan  confined  in, 
408. 


Bibi  Moghali,  daughter  of  Jim  Jan 
nan,  betrothed  to  Shan  'A  lam,  bat 
married  to  Snltan  Mohamad,  156: 
becomes  mother  of  Fateh  Khan 
(afterward*  Mahmiid Bigarha),  153; 
snbseqnently  married  to  Shan 
'A'lam,  165, 166;  secures  the  throne 
to  her  eon,  166, 160. 

Bibi  Rani,  wife  of  Hnzaffar  II.,  her 
children,  300;  jealous  of  Bahadur 
Khfn  seeks  favour  of  the  Saint  for 
her  eon  Sikandar  Khan,  301 ;  dies 
a.rt.  1624,  276;  her  burial-place, 
276  ;  her  character,  276. 

Bidar,  port  ol  the  Arabs,  tributary  to 
Gujarat,  18. 

Bidar,  Insurgents  of,  defeated,  30; 
yjizam  Shih  marches  from,  176;  he 
is  besieged  in,  176  ;  Band  ruler  of, 
340,  842  ;  sedition  in,  379. 

Bigarha,  signification  of,  161  and  n. 

Bihar,  rebellion  of  Shir  Khan  in,  392. 

Bihdr  Mai,  established  in  I'dar,  263n. 

Bihdra  Khengar,  znminddr  of  Bhdj, 
17. 

Bijanagar,  Rijah  of  I'dar  flees  to, 
80n.;  Finis  Shib  Babmanfs  cam- 
paign against,  114  and  n. ;  Punjsi 
flees  to  hills  of,  HOn. ;  Snltan  Ah- 
mad's  campaign  against,  112n. ; 
rebels  at,  258a. ;  Rajah  of,  harbours 
Rai  Mai,  263n.,  264n. 

Bijdpiir,  parganah   in  Pattan    aarhdr, 

jh.  Rajah,  a 
r  Gujarat,  26  and  n 
Bikamdja,  son  of  Rand  Sauka,  waits 

on   Sultan  Bahadar,   838;   Bhifpat 

Rdi  seeks  aid  from,  360  and  n. ;  hti 

mother  pleads  for  Chftdr,  372  and  a. 
Bikan    Afghan,     defeated    by    rebels 

against  Sultan  Ahmad,  88  and  a. 
Bit  (or  Bitot),  wazir  of  Rid  Mandalik 

at  the  siege  of  Jiinahgarh,  188  and  a.. 

190 ;  wronged  by  his  king,  189 ;  he 

betrays  him,  190. 
Bit  Pa%   ancestor  of  Sadharan  (?.«.), 

67. 
BiHtchU,  their  jdgirs,   16 ;    in  Lower 

Punjab,  elaim  to  be  Korelsh,  406a. 
Bimdrisidn,  epithet  applied  to  Ahmad - 

abid  by  Aurangifb,  91n. 
Bindi,   chief    of,   submits    to    Sultan 

Ahmad,  121n. 
Bir,  Dakhinf  troops  at,  176n. ;  Saltan 

Bahidar  encamped  at,  346 ;  battle 

near,  between  Sultan  Bahadar  and 

Niiim-ul-Mnlk,  878. 
Bo-  Pdl,  lather  ol  Bar  Ghand  (y.r.), 


Bir  Mdi,  son  of  Prinji,  bwouui  Riijah 

of   I'dar,  but  flees   before    Sultan 

Ahmad,  112n.,  125n. 
Biramydtm,  village  of,  lacked  by  Man 

Singh,  368. 
Bir  At,     lmad-ul-Mulk     of,      assists 

Hisam-nd-din  of  Burhanpiir,  224n. 
Birhati,  town  of,  army  sent  from,  93 

Birptir,  a  parqanah  of  Gujarat,  revenue 
of,  10 ;  Zafnr  Khan  assumes  regal 

powornt,84;  Kaxi  Mahmdd  diesat, 


Gujarat,  built  Bfsalnagar,  36. 

Bitumagar,  parganah  in  Patten, 
revenue  from,  11 ;  town  of,  built  by 
Rajah  Bfsal  D46,  36  ;  attacked  bv 
Hana  Sanka,  269. 

Bittam,  Shekb  Baiazid  of,  441. 

Bombay  (=  Slambd{\  a  aarkdr  ol  Gu- 
jarat, 6  ;  port  of  the  Europeans,  IS, 
£0;  southernmost  Gujarat  posses- 
sion, 179n. 

Bonya,  hill  country  of,  Lati'f  Khan 
floeo  to,  3A4tl. 

Bth-aht,  their  position  among  orthodox 
Muhamadans,  £89  and  n. 

Brdhmam,  of  Barn&wah,  alay  one  of 
Mehnnfd  Khiljf's  fighting  elephants, 
186;  those  of  Barnagar,  spared  by 
Rana  Sanka,  269;  Jagat  (q.v.),  their 
sacred  place,  196n.,  196. 

Bringing  in  an  enemy, manner  of ,  32.  Sin. 

Broad  =  Bbaru"J  (q.v.). 

Buihdri  Said),  their  connection  with 
kiogs  of  Gujarat,  60,  70,  and  n. 
See  alto  Batdh. 

Burhdn,  son  of  Pidreh,  hie  history, 
446;  promoted  by  i" 


into  a 


all,  f 


condemned  to    be    built 


i,  but  i 


rnr- 


,  447;  caught  by  the  Sultan 
in  fresh  vicious  indulgence,  448  ;  he 
murders  the  Sultan,  446,  443  ;  how 
he  entraps  and  kills  the  minis- 
ters and  nobles,  449;  offers  the 
kingdom  to  Afzai  Kban,  461;  Is 
killed  by  Shirwin  Khan  Bhsttf 
(a.d.  1668J,  462;  and  afterwards 
worshipped  by  Grissiahg,  440. 

Surnon,  Malik,  entitled  Mansdr  Khan, 
243. 

Burhdn,  Sn£k/i,  grandson  of  Makh- 
difm-i-Jehanian,  bis  career,  128n.; 
Sultan  Ahmad's  couplet  in  praise  of, 
128  and  n. 

Bvrkdn  Balardmi,  Sh€kh,  left  in  charge 
of  Wdgfr,  61  and  n. 


VS. 

Burhda-vl-Mulk,  title  of  Kabir-ud-din 
Sultanf,  163. 

Burhda-al-Halk  Banidni,  at  siege  of 
Raisin,  861 ;  his  booty  from  Raisin, 
866 ;  » ith  expedition  against  Ran- 
tambhdr,  372;  holds  Chftdr,  898; 
appointed  wazir  to  Saltan  Mahmiid 
IIL,  420 ;  conciliates  the  nobles  of 
Mahmiid  111.,  422. 

BvrhAnpvr,  country  conquered  as  far 
as,  by  Rajah  Sidh  Sulankhi,  86; 
Nasir  Khdn  ruler  of,  99,  lOOn. ;  laid 
waste  by  Muhamad  Khan,  116; 
Hisam-nd-din  and  La  dan  Khiljf 
rulers  in,  223-25 ;  'A'dil  Khan  FariSkf 
1L  ruler  of,  222n.,  226;  Dakhinf 
confederates  defeated  in ,  846  ;  Sul- 
tan Bahadar  holds  durbar  at  864 ; 
Muhamad  Shafa's  infant  son  placed 
on  throne,  404 ;  seat  of  government 
at,  404;  Mubarak  Shah  ascends  the 
throne,  406;  Snitin  Mahmiid  III.', 
campaign  in,  40S).     See  alto  A'sfr. 

ButliaAr  (_  =  Bushire).  port  of  the 
Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

SsMW= Basrah  (q.v.),  18. 

"  Bvtebtr,"  The,  an  elephant  so-called, 
143,  146. 


Cambaiya,  Sural  Mahmidi  current  a 


,  a  parganah  of  Guja- 
f,  10. 


ret,r 

Chakaw&I,  tribe  of  Rifjpiits,  86n. 

Chdlulcya  (or  Chauhkya)  Bdjputt,  pro- 
bably =Sdlankhi'  Rajahs  (q.v.),  27n. 

Chdmpd,  a  grain-dealer,  joina  Ban 
Raj,  founder  of  Pattan,  26  and  ti. 

Champa,  dancing-girl  of  Muiaffar  IL, 
£94. 

ChAmpdnir,  a  sartor  of  Gujarat,  7,  21 ; 
revenue  from,  18  ;  parganahi  in,  18  ; 
Til-bang  Die,  Rajah  of,  100;  Sultan 
Ahmad's  campaign  against,  104 
and  n. ;  laid  waste  by  him,  IDS  ;  Sul- 
Uti  Mohamad's  expedition  againat, 
180  and  H. ;  treaty  between  Sultan 
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Ch  dapdnir — cent. 
Kutb-ud-dfn  and  Mahmifd  Khilji 
aoar,  150n. ;  country  ravaged  by 
Oujsrati  army,  200;  Malik  Sida 
defeated  near,  207  ;  Sultan  Hahmild 
Bi'garha's  expedition  against,  207 
el  itq.,  210n.  ;  he  founds  a  matjid  at, 
209n.  ;  takes  fort  of,  161,  168,  201, 
Slln.  ;  re-names  it  Muharaadabid, 
211  ;  and  strengthens  forti  Heat  ions 
of,  212  ;  Sultan  Bahidar  at,  833,  339, 
and  n. ;  besieged  by  Emperor  Hu- 
miion,  ffiffl  ud  s.;  held  by  Bibi 
lieg  Jaliir  for  Emperor  Humaiun, 
998;  Saltan  Mnhmu'd  IIL  at,  420 ; 
its  strength.  891 ;  its  citadel  called 
Mdliah,  392,420- 

Chdnd,  of  Bha-nderi,  created  Hajhbar- 
ul-Mulk,  829. 

Chdnd  Khan,  aon  of  Muxaffar  II.,  300; 
declines  to  assist  Bahidar  Khin, 
826  and  n. ;  makes  mischief  in  Mal- 
wah,  826m. ;  takes  refoge  with  Sul- 
tan Nahmud  Khiljf,  850;  intrigues 
between  A  'gran  and  Mandil  for  set- 
ting him  on  the  throne  of  Gujarat, 

849n. 

Chandfri,  Malik  Mo'ghis  campaigning 
in,  122;  rising  in,  against  Uahmdd 
Khiljf,  128;  the  army,  on  death  of 
'Uroar  Khan,  elect  a  king,  124n. ; 
plundered  by  Saltan  Bahlul,  261 ; 
made  over  to  Me'dinf  Rao,  262-t ; 
besieged  by  Emperor  Bibar,  262a. ; 
-o  Sultan  'A lam  Khan  Lddf, 
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Chaitdraiitti,  Hindi  city  : 
ibid,  9ln. 

Chuw/dz   Khdn,  title  of  Ishak,   aon  of 
Malik    Alia,    285;     bis   jdgir,    12, 


bddli )  in 
Bharuj 


14, 

Chart,  name  of  a  reservoir 

Jiinahgarh,  183. 
Chdr-mandavi,    parganah    it 

tarlcdr,  revenue  from,  13. 
ChatTii  K6K,  of  Sunth,  1*. 
C4au/=C'.^*al  fo.t>.),  18. 
Ch&warah  (or   tiaurak)  Rdjahi,  ruled 

in  Gnjarit,  26  and  n. ;   list  of,  26 

Chfaal  (sChauf),  port  of  the  Euro- 
peans, tributary  to  Gujarat,  18; 
Sultan  Mahmdd  Bfgarba's  eipedi- 
tion  to,  222  and  n. ;  Babar  Khan 
sent  to,  846. 

Chharit,  saikindir  of  Sdnth,  14. 

Ch&U,  a  port  of  Sdrath,  10. 


Cninuuw,  Malik,  entitled  Mnhifix-nuV- 

Mnlk,  amir  of  Mucaffar  II.,  251. 
Childr,    Rana  Mdkal,    Rajah    of,     95  ; 
Kdmbhi(?.p.),Riniof,  l*5n.,l48— ., 
160n, ;    desperate   battle   near.     15 1 
and   n. ;  besieged   by   Sultan  Katb- 
nd-dl'n,    151  ;  this  Sultan  and  Mih- 
mifd      Khiljf    ravage    districts     of, 
152n. ;  Rana  Sanki  Rajah   of,  252  ; 
Bahidar  Khan  at,  277,  305,  Sil, 826  ; 
fall  of,  foretold  by  ShSah  Ji'ii,  304  : 
Ratani'     Ghand,     Rajah      of,     318; 
territories  of,  plundered  by  Snltaua 
Mahmdd  Khilji,  34«  and  «.;  Sultan 
Bahidar   at,  368;    preparations  lor 
siege  of,  369 ;  Tatar  Khan's  attack 
on,  870 ;  siege  of,  by   Sultan  Bahi- 
dar, 37 1 ;  siege  raised  at  the  prayer 
of  the  lady  who  saved  his  life,  372 
and  n. ;  tribute  to   Sultan  Bahidar, 
872  ;  conquest  of,  by  Saltan  Bahi- 
dar, Gn.,  881,  8S8 ;   held  by  Malik 
Burbin-ul-Mulk  Bauiani,  393  ;   its 
seven  gates,  370,  871. 

Cholera  ravages  Sultin  Ahmad's  army 
in  Milvah  (a.d.  1438,,  124n. 

Chorda*-,  Snltin  Bahidar  at,  337. 

Chtiti  MaJtitar,  Snltin  Ahmad  at,  106 ; 
Habfb  Klion  called  Kin'  of,  253n. 

Cochin,  for  Koklia  (o.v.),  18a. 

Customi .-  manner  of  imprisoning  kings, 
81,  3*n.  ;  bringing  in  an  enemy,  82, 
Ma, 


Dabdl,  country  ravaged  by  Gujaiiti 
armies  at,  272n. 

Dabhdi,  parganah  in  Barddah  tarkdr, 
revenue  from,  12;  fort  of,  built  by 
Sidh  Rij  Jai  Singh,  86,  42,  45 ; 
rebellion  of  amirdn-i-tad  ih  of,  45; 
they  join  rebellion  at  Wogfr,  49; 
subsequent  sedition  in,  192 ;  Sultin 
Bahidar  at,  844;  hills  of  Abd 
(Abhii)  near,  47. 

Ddbhdl  (=Dabul)-  P«rt  of  *h«  Euro- 
peans, tributary  to  Gnjarit,  18;  Ba- 
hadsr  Gflanf  in  rebellion  at,  218 ; 
Snltin  Mahmdd  Bi'garha's  expedi- 
tions against,  219  and  n. 

Ddbiahalim,  recommended  to  Saltan 
Mshmdd  of  Ohaanf,  29,  80,  84m.  ; 
the  feud  between  him  and  Dibiaba- 
li'm  the  AsoBtic,  80-32;  oonqnerod 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Snltin  Man- 
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DdbUhalim  -cont. 
mild  of  Ghazni,  80,  SI,  $*•:  ;  and 
delivered  to  bis  enemy,  82;  bat  it 
raised  to  tbe  throne  by  the  people 
of  Sdmnit,  83,  Mm.;  his  character, 
29. 

Ddbi'haliai  the  Ascetic,  made  ruler  of 
Sdmnat,  SO.  83n. ;  tbe  feud  be- 
tween him  and  tbe  other  Dabisha- 
lfm,  80-32 ;  incites  the  Sultan  to 
attack  his  enemy,  30  ;  and  to  carry 
him  away  prisoner,  31 ;  sends  to  the 
Sultan  for  his  enemy,  31 ;  he  is 
blinded  by  a  bird,  82,  Mr.;  and 
confined  by  the  people  in  tbe  cell 
constructed  for  his  enemy,  33  ;  his 
character,  29. 

Datnil=D£bh6l  (q.v.),  18. 

Dajihiladrak  (?  Giln'draK),  dependency 
of  Rami  Nokal,  120n. 

Dahdd,  on  frontier  of  Mandif,  245; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Milwah  at,  ISO 
and  a.;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bfgarha  at, 
208;  Muzaffar  IL  builds  fort  at, 
260  ;  Kaisar  Khan  governor  of,  265  ; 
plundered  by  RaT  Singh  of  Pal,  836 
and  n. ;  Sultan  Mahmrfd  Khiljf 
killed  at,  353  and  n. 

Dahur.  Tillage  in  parganah  of  Dhcilkah, 
battle  at,  between  Mahmiid  ID.  and 
Daria  Khan,  417. 

Dakhin,  foundation  of  Bahinnm'  dy- 
nasty, SSn. ;  lost  to  Pathiiu  empire 
of  Dehif,  58n. ;  Mahmiid  Shah  Bah- 
mani  ruler  of,  169  and  ft. ;  invaded 
by  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  175  ■  again  in- 
vaded by  Mahmiid  Khilji",  178  and 
n. :  revolt  in,  against  Sultan  Mah- 
miid Bahmani,  218;  Sultan  Baha- 
dar's  expedition  to,  340-46 ;  most 
of  the  cities  of,  subject  to  Sultan 
Bahadar,  346  ;  tribute  of,  to  Guja- 
rat, 6. 

Dtiklmth,  defeated  by  Zafar  Khan  at 
Mahaim,  116n.,  118,  126n.;  twelve 
thousand  join  BahSdar  Shah'a  army, 
843  ;  with  Sultan  Bahadar  at  taking 
of  Raisin,  859,  864 :  and  nobles  of 
Malwah  at  siege  of  Chftrfr,  S71. 

Daman,  a  tark&r  of  Gu  j  arat,  6 ;  in 
possession  of  Enropeans,  21 ;  re- 
vonua  from,  17. 

Dam&T,  port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary 
to  Gujarat,  18. 

Damritah,  Taghf  the  rebel  takes 
refuge  at,  62, 56. 

Dandd  (7  EUvu-Dandu).  port  of  tbe 
Kuropaanu,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Dandd- Rdipiri,  a  tarlcdr  of  Gujarat, 
7;  given  by  Saltan   Bahadur  of  Ou- 


Dandd-  Rdjpiri—ctaX. 
jarit  to  Malik  'Ambnr,  21  and  n.; 
port  of  the  European*,  tributary  to 
Gujarat,  18. 

Danddh  (or  Dandd- Retht),  district  of, 
108  and  n. 

Ddngri,  in  Bnrbanpilr,  battle  at,  409. 

liarid  Khdn,  son  of  Zafar  Khan, 
Ndzim  in  Gujarat,  68. 

Darid  Khdn,  noble  of  Saltan  Mahmiid 
Bfgarha,  founded  Dariapiir,  237; 
his  great  dome  at  Ahmadabad,  228; 
receives  title  of  Malik  Takdb,  308, 

Darid  Khdn,  \eakii  of  Saltan  Mahmiid 
Khilji'  to  Bahadar  Shah,  849;  has 
charge  of  Ujain,  358. 

Darid  Khdn,  Shama-nl-Mulk  so  en- 
titled, 829. 

Darid  Khdn  Htufn,  a  noble  of  Saltan 
Bahadar,  399  ;  entitled  Majlis  Gi- 
ranf,  406  ;  bis  unjust  exeontion  of 
Ikhtiar  Khan,  408;  expatriates 
'Imad-ul-Mulk  Malik  Jiii,  408  and  n. ; 
defeats  Malik  Jiii  at  Patarf,  409 ; 
his  campaign  against  Mubarak  Shan, 
409;  has  supreme  power  in  Gujarat, 
410;  tho  intrigues  of  Latif-ul-Mulk 
against,  412,  41S;  menaces  Kidfr 
Sbah  of  Malwah,  on  account  of 
Imad-ul-Mulk,  414;  his  insolence 
to  Saltan  Mahmiid  III..  415;  who 
escapes  from  him  and  joins  'A'lam 
Khan,  41(i ;  raises  a  puppet  prince 
to  the  throne,  and  attacks  Mabmifd 
ni,  417;  whom  he  defeats  at  Da- 
hifr,  418  and  N.j  deserted  by  his 
troops,  he  flees  to  Mubarak  Shith, 
419;  Said  Mubarak's  prophecy  con- 
cerning,  420;  in  exile,  joins 'A'lam 
Khan,  277™.,  429;  Imad-ul-Mulk 
intercedes  for,  481 ;  driven  out  of 
Gujarat,  he  joins  Sbir  Shah  of 
Dehlf.  436 ;  his  end,  408  ;  his  sons 
Man  Jfii  and  Pi'r  Jiii  (qq.v.),  878; 
his  love  of  pleasure,  411,  415; 
beneficence  of  his  rale,  410. 

Daridpur,  hamlet  of  Ahmadabfid. 
founded  by  Daria  Khan,  237. 

(or  of  Sadhiran  (j.b.), 


67. 
Darwaziahs,  in  the  battle  n 

banj,  145 
Danceikee,  their  influence  in  Gnjarit, 

I40n,  loin. 
Dit,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tributary 

to  Gujarat,  18. 
,  a  Di 

L      ___.   iy'Azd-ul-Mnlk,U 
Ddud  Khdn  Fdruki,  ruler  of  A 

infant  son  poisoned,  222n. 
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Ddad  Skdh,  Sttltdn,  a  relative  of  Sul- 
tan Kntb-ud-di'n,  raised  to  the 
throne  by  nobles  (a.d.  1458),  159; 
is  dethroned,  having  reigned  seven 
days,  160  ;  retiree  into  a  monastery, 
and  dies,  160. 

Daulatdbdd,  Barodah  (o.r.)  so  called, 
2*0;  battle  near  (a.m.  1430},  115 
and  n. ;  besieged  by  Mahmud  Khiljf 
(A.D.  14(a),  ITS  and  n. ;  battle  be- 
tween Saltan  Mehmild  Bi'garha  and 
Ahmad  Khan  Bhairi  at  fefr.  1500), 
331 ;  taken  by  the  latter,  221n. ; 
new  city  built  by  Mnzaifar  II.,  244 
and  a. ;  battle  near  (a.d.  1528),  341 ; 
besieged  by  Sultan  Bahadar,  842; 
Malik  'Ambar  in  charge  of  gate  of, 
21  and  n. ;  paper  of,  4.     See  De'iigi'r. 

Ddwar-al-Malk,  title  of  'AM-nl-Latii 
(g.v.\  281. 

Ddmnr-ul- Mullc,  accessory  to  murder 
of  Sultan  Sikandar,  waits  on  Baha- 
dar  Shah,  328  ;  in  league  with  'Linid- 
ul-Mnlk  and  Latif  Khan,  S34. 

Deer  Park  (AhvMdnaA),  at  Mahmiid- 
■bad  (a.i).  1546), 443,  448. 

Deiti,  Sultan  'Ala-ud-dfn  ascends  the 
throne  of,  87  ;  action  with  Woghals 
near,  39b.  ;  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din 
ascends  the  throne  of,  40;  Qhazi 
Malik  placed  on  throne  of,  41 ;  Sultan 
Muhamad  Shah,  succeeds  to  the 
sovereignty,  42;  Malik  Mukbil  plun- 
dered on  the  road  to,  42,  45  and  n. ; 
Firo"*  Shah  ascends  throne  of,  67, 
72 ;  the  bandugda-i-Firdzi  select 
Ghias-ud-dfnToghlakforthe  throne 
of,  68,  73  and  n. ;  Abu  Bakr  placed 
on  throne  of,  58,  T3  ;  Saltan   Mu- 

73 ;  Sultan  Muhamad  buried  at,'  75  '; 
Hlimniuii  Khan  ascends  the  thrane 
as  Sultan  'Ala-ud-dfn,  75;  Sultan 
Mahmiid  ascends  throne  of,  76; 
anarchy  in  kingdom  of,  after  death 
of  Sultan  Muhamad,  78 ;  Ikbil  Kbiin 
vicegerent  in,  78  and  n. ;  attacked 
by  Tatar  Ehan,  78  and  n. ;  taken  by 
Tiraur,  79;  Timor  retreats  from, 
and  Ikbal  Khan  regains  powor  at, 
SOn.;  Tatar  Khan  proposes  to  take, 
80  and  n. ;  Sultan  Muhamad  Shah 
marches  against,  81;  Sultan  Mab- 
mif d  returns  to  power  in,  83 ;  decay 
of  Royal  Bouse  of,  83  and  n. ;  Sul- 
tan Sikandar  bin  Bnhldl  Lddf,  king 
in,  168 ;  who  rooognisee  indepen- 
dence of  Gujarat,  22l>  and  n. ;  Baha- 
dar Khan  at,  278,  321 ;  Tatar  Khan 
Lridf  marches  on,  832. 


I    DcAndtri'(  =  Ter.atisrim),  port  of  the 
Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

I    DtM-bandar   (Diu),  Jasnij,   prince  of, 

|         said  to  be  father  of  Ban  Raj,  26a. 

'  Dtdgark  Chdndah,  Rajah  Karan  flees 
to,  37  and  n. 
Dfdoir  (=Davtatdbad)  Katlagh  Khan 
recalled  from,  43  and  n. :  rebellious 
conduct  of  anurdn-i-iadaA  of,  44 ; 
insurgents   flee  to,  47;  rebellion  at 

j        (a.d.   1346),  48,  49;  Saltan  Unha- 
mad's   expedition  against,   49,  60; 

|  battle  at  (a.d.  184u),  50  and  n. ;  in- 
habitants of,  plundered,  50;  fresh 
revolt  in,  under  Hasan  QangiL,  53 
and  n.,  54  ;  Sultan  Muhamad  with- 
draws from  affairs  of,  54,  65  ;  chiefs 
of,  desert  Sultan  Mohamad,  54, 
56.  See  Daulatabad. 
Deulnh,  the  pass  of,  250 ;  MozaEFar  II. 
meets  Sultan   Mahmiid    Khiljf    at. 

j        256  and  n. 

DtdU,  a  fort  fifteen  hut  from  Jiinah- 
garh,  Sultan  Bahadar  at  (a.d.  1537), 

I        337. 

|    DfwcU  Dtf,  daughter  of  Rajah  Karan, 

|       married  to  KnUr  Khan,  87,  38. 

I    Dkdmdd,  parganak  in  Gddhrah  tartar, 
revenue  from,  14;  built  by  Saltan 

j       Ahmad,  105. 

|    Dhamulah,  village  in  district  of  Bagaz, 

'       Gujaratf  armies   encamp    at  (a,d. 

.        1621),  272. 

Dhdmroh,  for  Aramah  (o.r.),  196b. 

:  Dhanduhah,  its  situation,  216,  416, 
Taj  Khan  at,  319 ;  Prince  Latif 
Khiin,  being  near,  solicits  support  of 
Taj  Khan,  826  ;  Sultan  Bahadar  at, 
387  ;  held  in  jit/ir  by  'A'lam  Khin, 
416. 
Dlirmej,  village  of,  Muhifiz  Khan  and 

Latff  Kuan  at,  830. 
Dhandrah,  village  in  parganaA  of  Snl- 
tinpiir,  given  to  Malik  Hisam-nd- 
din,  225. 
Dkdr,  buildings  of  Saltan  Ghias-ud- 
dfu  at,  251 ;  shrines  of  SbAha 
Kamal  and  'Abdullah  Jangil  near, 
251  and  n. ;  'Azfz  Himsj  ruler  at, 
43,  44 ;  oiocution  of  the  amiran-i- 
ladaA  of,  44,  45n. ;  Sultan  Muiaffar 
invests  fort  of,  84  and  n.;  Sultan 
Ahmad  marches  against,  99;  Malik 
Sarang  is  sent  to  protect,  250;  Sol- 
tan  Maiaffarll.  visits,  251:  Sultan 
Bahadar  receives  Sharzah  Khan  at, 
851. 
Dhardgir,  fort  of,  49;  Malik  Afghan 
and  rebels  retire  to,  50 ;  rabols  in 
(a.d.  1847),  54. 


tillage  of,  Saltan  BahSdar  at, 

Dk/iaii,    dancing-girl   of   Malik    K6bi, 

296. 
Dhfj-bdrah,  parganah  in  Bhanlj  tartdr, 

revenue  from,  18. 
Dhindii,  ancestor  of  Ssdharan  («.».)> 

DhSkar  Khan  Sarwdni,  hia  jdgir,  11. 

Dhdlkah,  parganah  of,  +17 ;  revenue 
from,  11;  inhabitants  of,  called 
Darwaziahs  («.u.),  146;  mat/id  near, 
built  by  Alaf  Khan,  228,  287. 

Dkora,  port  of  the  Enropoana,  tribu- 
tary to  Gujarat,  18. 

Dihwdn,  revenues  from,  9. 

Dildiear  Ghori,  first  king  of  MSlwah, 

eo». 

Dildwar  Khdn,  ruler  of  Malwah,  Sul- 
tan Mahmiid  seeks  aid  from,  79b.; 

said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his 

son  Alp  Khan,  8*rt;  his  grandfather, 

60b. 
Dildiear  Khnn,  in  battle  near  Kapar- 

banj  (a.d.  1461),  144. 
Dildiear    Khdn,    commands     a    force 

against  Ahmad  Nizam  Shan,  226n. 
Ditdaarah,   Sultan  Mnzaffar  IL  visits, 

261 1  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  SGI. 
Dilkuihd       Palace,       Muliamadabad, 

'Imad-ul-Mulk  imprisoned  in,  882. 
Dilpat   Rio,   Riijah  of   I'dar,    accom- 
panies Sultan  Bahaaar  into  Malwah, 

860. 
DiLtnarah  =  Nawa-nagar   (?■».),   387; 

Zafar  Khan's  campaign  against,  76  ; 

dependency   of  Rana  Mokal,  120n.; 

Sultan  Bahadar  receives  Tdghan  at, 

887. 
Dinar,  Malik,  receives  title  of  Zafar 

Khan  (q.v.),  40. 
Dhuhcdnah,    Zafar  Khan's    Campaign 

agsiuat,  77,  78. 
Dm-pandh  Mahmiid,  Sultan  —Mahmiid 

Bigarha  («.),  161. 
Dip,  port  of,  offered  by  Khush-Kadam 

to  Saltan  Babar,  S19n. 
Dipdipur,  boats  from,  66  and  n. ;  'A'dll 

Khan  at,  263;   Sultan  Bahadar  at, 


Dili,  a  port  in  Sriratb,  9,  17  ;  works  of 
Malik  Afaz  at,  288;  snpplies  ships 
to  Sultan  Ahmad,  117;  Msnlana 
Khiir  at,  106 ;  mler  of.  Joins  Malik 
Afax  against  the  Enropoana,   222; 


Diu — cont. 

attempt  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  836;  Sultan 
Bahadar  visits,  837, 838  ;  Kiw&m-ul- 
Mulk  has  charge  of,  838;  Sultan 
Bahadar  purchases  European  goods 
at,  840  ;  European  Turks  (Riimia) 
established  at,  by  Sultan  Bahadar, 
847;  Malik  Tdghan,  son  of  Malik 
Aiaz,  has  charge  of,  347  ;  Portn- 
guese  attack  on  (in.  1583),  368, 
369n. ;  gon  sent  from,  for  sisge  of 
Chftdr,  369;  naval  expedition  of 
Europeans  at,  378 ;  Saltan  Bahadar 
resides  at,  6,  390  ;  Firangfn  build  a 
fort  at,  394,  89on. ;  they  accord  to 
Sultan  Bahadar  a  gorgeous  recep- 
tion, 896 ;  and  murder  him,  897  ; 
Europeans   take   possession    of,   S 

Diidoh,  parganah  in  Ghfdhrah  tarkdr, 

Dokad,  parganah  in  ChampSnfr  tar- 
kdr, revenue  from,  18;  elephants 
formerly  h  anted  at,  3. 

DtUti,  Snlankhi  ruler  of  Gujarat, 
27. 

D&Iah,  ancestor  of  Sadharau  (?-»-), 
66. 

Dun,  port  of,  xainlnddrt  of,  chastised, 
178a.,  179a.;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha at,  222. 

Dikgar,  a  port  of  Sorath,  10. 

Dungar  Si,  minister  of  Riwal  PaMf, 
kills  SheTthan,  son  of  Eabir,  209 ; 
his  death  (*.D.  I486),  209,  211. 

Dungar  Si,  vakil  of  Ratanf  Chand, 
348;  accompanies  Saltan  Bahadar 
into  Malwah  (a-B.  1681),  850. 

Dungarpur,  a  tarkdr  of  Gujarat,  6; 
subject  to  mulk-giri,  22  and  n. ; 
Rina  Sahas  Mai  zamindar  of,  16  ; 
Sultan  Ahmad  at,  120;  Rajputs  of, 
join  Rana  Sanka,  266n.;  residence 
of  Rajah  of  Bagar,  destroyed  by 
Gujarat!  armies,  272;  U'df  Singh 
(a.v.)  Rajah  of,  S2Gn. ;  he  intereepts 
latter  to  Sultan  Bihar,  8I9n.,  826n. 
Bahadar  Khan  at,  326  and  n.;  Rajah 
of,  waits  on  Sultan  Bahadar  at 
MSknJj,  339 ;  Prithi  Raj,  Rajah  of, 
847;  Grissiah  chiefs  reduced  by 
Mahnnid  HI.,  489;  Rajah  of,  holds 
fifty  villages  In  parganah  of  MSkr^j, 
10. 

Durmu,  possibly  =  Ba  war  (g.v.),  179n. 

Durgtvati,  daughter  of  Rami  SankA, 
and  mother  of  Bhdpat  Kaf,  368b., 
866n.;    in    the    siege    of    Rifii'n, 
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Dutch,  ports  of,  tributary  to  Gujarat,, 


E. 

Egyptian  gun,  brought  by  Rumf  Kh  in 
to  Gujarat,  369  and  n. ;  at  siege  of 
ChiWr,  371. 

English,  ports  of,  tributary  to  Gujarat, 
revenue  from,  IT*.,  19  and  n. 

Europeans,  porta  of,  tributary  to  Gu- 
jarat, 6,  17  and  n.,  19n.  |  Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bigarha'a  campaigns 
against,  222  and  n. ;  goods  of,  pur- 
chased by  Sultan  Bahadar  at  Dui, 
847 ;  treacherously  kill  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar, G,  897  ;  take  possession  of 
Dili,  G  and  n.     See  Firangfa. 


Faines,  their  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Bahadar  Khan,  823. 

Fakirs,  Snltan  Mahmiid  III.  a  friend 
to,  441. 

Farid,  Malik,  aon  of  Imad-nl-Mulk, 
story  of  him  and  Saltan  Ahmad, 
108 ;  at  the  battle  between  Snltan 
Ahmad  and  Hoshang,  108,  104n., 
108, 

Farid  Shalarganj  Chiskti,  Skfth, 
buried  at  Pak  Pattan,  126  and  n, 

Farrah,  village  near  Kandahar,  Said 
Mohamad  Junpiirf  at,  242. 

Fdriki  dynasty,  Malik  Rajah  founder 
of,  101n.,  222n.;  tributary  to  Guja 
rat,  221n.  * 

Faith  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Fi'rrfz,  58, 
78;  favours  SheTih  Ahmad  Ganj- 
bakheh.  din. 

Fatek  Khdn,  aon  of  Muzaffar  Shah, 
uncle  of  Sultan  Ahmad,  sent  against 
rebels  in  I'dar,  bnt  joins  them,  98 
and  n.  ;  marries  daughter  of  Raf  of 
Mahaun,  lliin. .  120  and  n. 

Fatek  Khdn,  aon  of  Sultan  Mohamad 
and  Bfbl  Mogbali,  163,  168;  half- 
brother  of  Sultan  Katb-ud-din,  160 1 
afterwards  Sultan  Mahmifd  Bfgarha, 
bom  A.D.  1445,  129  and  n. ;  his  ac- 
count of  his  early  years,  16S  ;  Saltan 
Katb-nd-dfn'a  dislike  and   conduct 


Fatek  £ 

towards,  158  el  seq.  ;  story  of,  at  tin 
court  of  Sultan  Mohamad,  169  and 
n. ;  he  ia  raised  to  the  throne  by 
nobles,  160.  See  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
Saltan. 
Fatek  Khan,  relation  of  Sultan  Bahldl, 
flying  from  Humaiiln,  takes  refuge 
with  Saltan  Bahadar,  347  and  n. 
Fateh    Khdn,  jdt/irddr    of    svbah     of 

Pattan,  17, 270. 
Fateh     Khun    Badhi,     Majlia-i-Saroi. 
Prince  of    Slnd,   brother-in-law   to 
Snltan  Sikandar,  312;    oonsin    of 
Lati'f    Khin,  827n.;    does  not    ac- 
knowledge    Mahmiid     Shah,    313; 
Bends  news  from  Gnj  arat  to  Bahadar 
Khan,  828  ;  Rajf  'A'shiah  hia  wife, 
800. 
Fateh  Khdn  Bildchi,   has  command  of 
a  division  of  Mahmiid  IEC'd  army, 
489;  hia  joofr,  16. 
Fateh  Khdn  Shinoani,  a  Mai wah  noble, 

ins  Snltan  Bahadar,  S51. 
Filth  Mali,  son  of  Malik  Tawakkul, 
created  Imad-ul-Mulk,  383;   holds 
office  of  'Ariz-i-MamdUlc,  838- 
Fatehpvr,   Burhan-nl-Mulk  escapes  to 

(s.d.  1459),  166. 
Fattu  Jin,  Mohanz  Khin,  friend   of 
Daria  Khan  (o.i'.),  409;  bis  advice, 
417 ;  in  battle  at  Dahur,  417  ;  holds 
Champurir  for  Darii  Khin  against 
Mahmiid  III.,  419  ;  be  is  taken,  and 
confined  in  fort  of  Sdrat,  420;  hia 
bravery,  417. 
Fdxili,  noiH  deplume  of  Maulana  Mah- 
miid Samarkand!,  19Sn. 
Financial  officers,  under  Sultan  Ah- 

mad'B  system,  113. 
Firangii,  their  power  over  Gujarat, 
288 ;  their  power  against  Bahadar 
Shah  foretold,  804  ;  build  a  fort  at 
Dili,  894,  89Sn.;  Bahadar  Shah 
schemes  against  them,  395;  accord 
to  Sultan  Bahadar  a  gorgeous  recep- 
tion, 396 ;  and  murder  him,  897 
See  Europeans,  Portuguese. 
Fining  Kkdn,  at  siege  of  Champamr 

by  Emperor  Humiiun,  891. 
Firdaus   makdni,   Emperor    Bihar    so 

called,  874. 
Firtlz  Bahmani,  king  of  the  Dakhin 
hia  campaign  against  Bfjanagar, 
114  and  n.  ;  assisted  by  Sultan 
Ahmad  of  Gujarat,  114  and  n. 
Firdz  Khdn,  cousin  of  Saltan  Moha- 
mad bin  Toghlak,  68 ;  marries  sister 
of  Sadharan,  70 ;  becomes  Ffrdi 
Shah  (q.v.). 
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FtnSi  Khdn,  son  Of  Muzaffar  Shih, 
said  to  raise  revolt  against  Sultan 
Ahmad,  88b. 

Firdz  Khan,  son  of  Shama  Khan  Din 
dam',  governor  of  Nagor,  121 ;  diea 
A.D.  1451,93b.,  1*8  and  b. 

Firdz  Khan,  attends  on  Saltan  Mah- 
mdd  Bfgarha,  204. 

FMt  Shah,  Saltan,  formerly  Ffroz 
Khan  (f/.s.),  oo-regent  for  Sultan 
Mohamad,  46 ;  summoned  from 
Dehli,  is  with  the  army  when  the 
Saltan  dies,  56n. ;  ascends  throne 
of  Dehli  (a-U.  1361),  57,  72;  can- 
tares  fort  of  Nagsrkdt,  67 ;  his 
visit  to  Gujarat,  57 ;  his  campaign 
against  Tathah,  67  ;  dismisses  Ni- 
ziim-nd-din  from  office,  57  and  n. ; 
appoints  Zafar  Khan  NiUim  In  Gu- 
jarat, 58  ;  abdicates  in  favonr  of  his 
son  Mohamad  Khan,  72  ;  dies  (A.D. 
1888),  58,  78  ;  his  chronogram,  78; 
capture  of  Jiinahgarb  attributed  to, 
55k. 

Firdzdbad,  kothak  of,  78  and  n.;  Nizam 
Shith  at,  17Gn. 

French,  ports  of,  tributary  to  Gujarat, 
revenue  from,  17n.,  18. 

FnlddKhdn,  Malik  Toghlak  Fltladf  so 
entitled,  330. 

FiMtfa,  The,  their  leaders,  468. 


Gadai,  Malik,  sent  to  relief  of  Niger, 
149. 

Gdynia,  made  over  to  Me'dfnl  Rao, 
262n. ;  Sultan  Mahmifd  Khiljfs  oi- 
pedltion  to,  268  and  n„  863b.  ;  cap- 
ture of  (A.n.  1682),  367  and  b.,  868  ; 
Mian  Mehtah  Bifdaliah  buried  at, 
867. 

Gitnah,  Rajah  of,  chastissd,  226n. ; 
Sultan  Bahadar  at  fort  of,  841. 

Gandhdr  (or  KhandAdr),  a  port  of  Gu- 
jarat, 9- 

Gnnfyti,  Rajah  of  Ddngarpur,  submits 
to  Sultan  Ahmad,  120;  and  to  Sal- 
tan Mohamad,  130b. 

GaneM  too,  brother  of  Mldinf  Rao, 
killed  with  Bahadar  Shah  at  Did, 
896, 897. 

Gang  Dd»,  son  of  Ti'rbang  Das,  de- 
feated, and  besieged  in  fort  of 
Cbampanir,  130  and  n. ;  asks  aid  of 
Sultan  Mahmifd  of  Mandif  against 
Sultan  Mohamad,  180  and  n.  ;  joins 


Gang  Das — cont. 
Mahmifd      Khllji      against     Saltan 
Kutb-ud-din,  148 ;  his  son  Jai  Singh 
(«.».),  192. 

Gdwda,  Malik,  wazir  of  Sultan  Mo- 
hamad Shah  Bahmanf,  169b. 

Gates'/,  a  fort  in  Birir,  840. 

Georgian,  dogt,  probably  "  Persian 
greyhounds,"  303  and  n. 

Ghair  Mahdvit,  disciples  of  Said  Mu- 
hamad  JiSupiirf,  240n. 

GhalibJang,  name  of  one  of  Saltan 
Mnhmiid  Khiljfs  elephants,  148  and 
b.,144. 

Ghatmanddi,  near  the  Kankariah 
'Tank,  416;  palace  and  gardens  of, 
by  Saltan  Kntb-ad-dfn,  147  and  n., 
271 ;  Bfbf  Ranf,  bariad  near,  276  j 
Bahadar  Shah  at,  880. 

Ghdzi  Khdn,  title  of  Mohamad 
Maltha,  226;  sent  to  I'dar  with 
reinf  oroements,  267 ;  killed  in  battle 
near  Ahmadnagar  (a.i>.  1620),  268. 

Ghdzi  Khdn,  son  of  Ahmad  Khan, 
commands  expedition  against  rebels 
in  Nandarbar  (a.d.  1526-27),  384. 

Ghdzi  Malik,  a  noble  of  'AU-ud-din, 
kills  Khusrtf  Khan,  41  and  n. ; 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Dehli  (a.d. 
1821),  with  title  of  Ghiae-ud-dTn 
Toghlak  Shah  (?.p.),  41. 

Ghana,  Shahab-ud-din  becomes  go- 
vernor of,  84. 

Ghaaii  Khdn,  son  of  Saltan  Hoshang, 
in  confederation  against  Saltan  Ah- 
mad, 101,  102;  in  battle  near  Ujain, 
104n. ;  ruler  of  Malwuh,  poisoned  by 
Mahmifd  Khan,  121  and  n. 

Ghaznavi  Khdn,  eon  of  Malik  Khan-ji' 
Jahirf,-  his  jdgirz    and  vassals,   15 

Gheria  (= Khari-kdt),  a  port  of  the 
Europeans,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18b. 

Ghidspdr,  Emperor  Humaidn  encamps 
at,  892. 

Ghids-ud-din  Kurji,  envoy  from  Em- 
peror Bumaiun  to  Sultan  Bahadar, 
875,377,878. 

Ghidz-ud-dm  Mohamad  Shdh,  royal 
title  of  Tatar  Khan  (q.v.),  Slfl. 

Ghiit-ud-din  Toghlak  Shdh,  title  of 
Malik  Ghazf  {q.v.),  41 ;  makes  an 
expedition  against  Gujarat,  42  ;  his 
end  (cir.  1825),  42. 

Ghiii-ud-dia  Toghlak,  son  of  Fat  eh 
Khan,  grandson  of  Saltan  Ffroz, 
placed  on  throne  of  Dehli  (a.d 
1388),  58,  73  and  n. ;  defeats  Mu- 
hamad  Shah,  78  ;  ia  murdered  (a.d 
1389),  68,  78. 
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Ghidt-vd-din,  Sultan,  son  of  Mahmiid 
Khilji,  ruler  of  Malwah,  169,  1 
Riijah  of  Champanir  seeks 
assistance  against  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
208  and  B. ;  excuses  himself  from 
contest  with  Mabm&d  Bigarha, 
208 ;  turns  skjv  Alaf  Khan,  eon  of 
'Ala-ud-dm  bin  Suhrttb,  220;  hie 
death  (or.  1501),  221  and  n.;  hie 
buildings  at  Dhar,  261;  lake  of 
Kali  vad  formed  by,  894 ;  hie  lnxu- 
riousneBS  proverbial,  260. 

Ghidt-ud-din,  eldeet  son  of  Hahmild 
Khilji,  in  charge  of  fort  of  Mandii 
(*.!>.  1631),  861  -,  takon  prisoner  by 
Bahadar    Shah    (a.d.    1682),    S68 

GhSghah,  a  port  of  Gujarat,  9;  *  L 
plies  ships  to  Sultan  Ahmad,  117; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bfgarha's  action 
with  pirates  at,  199  and  n.,  205; 
Sultan  Bahadar  at,  888,  889. 

GiliedraA,  Sultan  Ahmad  destroys 
temples  at,  120  and  n. ;  Backed  by 
Hii  Mai,  268n. 

Gindri,  ot  Giroarf  (q.v.),  208n. 

Girndl=Gim&r  (q.v.),  42. 

Girnar,  description  of  country,  181; 
fort  of,  180 ;  capture  of,  42  and  n. ; 
campaign  of  Sultan  Mohamad 
against,  64,  55  and  n. ;  campaign  of 
Sultan  Ahmad  against,  98;  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Bfgarha's  expedition 
againat,  180  r.t  teg. ;  capitulates  to 
him,  188. 

Girnttri,  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha  at, 
208n. 

Qoa  (Gobd),  port  of  the  Europeans, 
tributary  to  Gujarat.  18n. 

GfkiArah,  a  tartar  of  Gujarat,  7,  21 ; 
revenue  from,  14 ;  parqanaht  in, 
14 ;  Malik  Sarang  has  charge  of, 
198;  Sultan  Muzatfnr  II  at,  249, 
260,  265. 

Gold  mine  ;  near  Somnat,  28. 
■  Gdndal,  situation  of,  56 ;  Saltan  Mo- 
hamad taken  ill  at,  58. 

Gondt,  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  887. 

Gondt  plunder  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji , 

177. 

fr'ondwdfloA.  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiljf  in, 
176  and  a. ;  who  kills  the  Rajah  of, 
177 ;  and  again  retreats  by  way  of, 
178n. 

Gopdl,  Malik,  envoy  of   Hai  Bhini, 


Gopndth,  pathdli  atone  found 
Goralbdrah,  parganah  in  Bhanij 

tar,  reTenne  from,  18. 
Grit,  significations  of,  98n. 


in. 


GrdttuJu,  status  of,  in  Gujarat,  99k.  ; 
join  Rana  Sanka  of  Chi'tdr,  269; 
defeated  and  killed  by  Mubirii-nl- 
Hnlk  at  Ahmadabad,  270  and  n.; 
reduced  by  Mahmiid  III.,  439 ;  they 
worship  his  murderer,  440. 

Gujarat,  description  of,  1-5  ;  trees  and 
plants  of,  2,  170  and  n. ;  manufac- 
tures, 3  ;  gold  mines  near  Somnat, 
28 ;  marble  used  in,  from  Ajmir,  38 ; 
extent  of  the  eubak,  5 ;  extent  and 
surroundings  of  the  kingdom  (n>. 
1400),  97 n. ;  and  at  time  of  Emperor 
Akbai-,  20,  22;  sarkdrt  of,  6,  20: 
parganaas  ol,9-lG;  ports  of, 9 ;  ports 
of  the  Europeans  tribntary  to,  17 
and  «.;  ports  of  the  Arabs,  tributary 
to,  revenue  from,  18  and  «.,  19s. ; 
jdgfrt  of  the  amir*  (a.d.  1571),  10 ; 
land  revenue  of,  under  imperial  role, 
5n.  ;  revenue,  up  to  the  time  of 
Mohamad  Shah,  22;  and  to  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  17,  19a.; 
revenues  of,  under  Sultan  Musafiar 
m.,  5 ;  tribute  of  Dakhinf  kings  to, 
19;  local  taxes  and  dues,  7,  8; 
revenues  from  parganaht,  9  and  a. ; 
revenues  from  ports,  9  and  a. ; 
system  of  financial  officers,  from 
Sultan  Ahmad  to  Muxaffar  III.,  113; 
assignments  from  revenues  to  the 
Shah-iidab,  11  and  n. ;  proportion- 
mentof  revenues  (a  d.  1461),  147; 
fiscal  arrangements  under  Emperor 
Akbar,  22,  23  ;  valne  of  its  Utnh&aJ, 
and  rupee  (lflth  cent.),  6  and  n.,  11 ; 
remuneration  of  soldiery  nnder  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  112;  army  of,  under 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  170,  177 
and  n. ;  organization  of  the  army 
by  Saltan  Mahmiid  ILL,  488;  main- 
tenance of  order  in,  5 ;  power  and 
wealth  of  kings  of,  19;  founders  of 
Muhamadan  dynasty  not  spirit- 
dealers  (kaldlan),  72;  the  manner 
of  imprisoning  kings,  81,  34b.; 
state  of,  in  time  of  Sultan  Ahmad, 
99n.;  rains  deficient  in  (a.d.  1482), 
207  ;  drought  in  (a.d.  1625),  279  ; 
famine  in  (a.d.  1526),  383 ;  pros- 
perous condition  of,  under  Sultan. 
Mahmiid  Bigarha  (A.D.  1469),  167, 
170,  218 :  power  of  Firsngis  over, 
233. 

Earl;  history  of,  24  sod  n. ; 
anciently  in  possession  of  Rajputs 
and  Roll's,  24 ;  Rajah  of  Kauanj 
exacts  tribute  from  chiefs  in,  24 
and  n.;  patty  kingdoms  of  (7th 
cent.),   38*.;   the    Valxbhi  dynasty 
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Gujarat— emit, 
(7th  cent.),  24a.;  citj  of  Pattau 
made  the  capital  of  (a.d.  7*7),  26, 
26n.  ;  early  rulers  of,  2G ;  list  of 
Chawarah  rulers,  26  sod  n. ;  change 
of  dynasty,  from  Chiwarah  to 
Sdlankhi,  27;  liat  of  Sdlankhi 
rulers,  27  and  n. ;  invaded  by  Sal- 
tan Mabmitd  of  Ghaznf  (A.n,  1025), 
28  and  n. ;  threataned  by  Sliahab- 
ud-din  of  Ghazni  (A.n.  1176),  S5 ; 
invasion  from  Debit  (A.n,  1198),  8S  ; 
transferred  from  Solankhis  to 
Baghe"Iaha,  list  of  Bagbilah  rulers, 
86  and  a, 

Brought  nndsr  Islam  by  Sultan 
'Ali-ud-dfu  (a.d.  1287),  37,  88,  97; 
ruled  by  Ndzimt  of  the  Sultans  of 
Dohll,     88;     disturbances    in    (fir. 


din  Ndzin  in,  10;  Ehnsnf  Khan 
appointed  Governor  of,  (1 ;  Ghiaa- 
nd-dfn  Toghlak  Shah  makes  expe- 
dition against,  42 ;  Taj-ud-di'n  ap- 
pointed Nazim,  42  ;  Malik  Mokbil 
appointed  Nazim  of,  42,  45  ;  Nizsjn- 
nl-Mulk  as  Nazim  la  (ctr.  1348), 
42;  rebellious  conduct  of  amirdn-i- 
tadah  (a.d.  1846),  44,  45;  Sultan 
Mohamad's  expedition  to,  42  and  n.; 
46 ;  revolt  hi,  suppressed,  47 ; 
revolt  of  Taghi  in  (a.d.  1346),  50  ; 
order  restored,  53 ;  Pathan  power 
in,  58n. ;  Sultan  Mabamad  spenda 
three  years  (a.d.  1848-50)  in,  56 
and  n. ;  Sultan  Ffrdz  tints,  57  j 
Zafar  Khan  as  Ndzim,  58 ;  Daria 
Khan  becomes  Nazim  in  A.n.  1871, 
58 ;  Raati  Khan  Governor  of,  58, 
78;  rebellion  in,  during  his  admi- 
nistration (*.».  1891),  78;  Zafar 
Kban  sent  against  Ra'stf  Khan,  74; 
Zafar  Khan  becomes  Ndzim  (a.d. 
1391),  and  paoincates  the  country 
(a.d.  1398),  75. 

The  kingdom  bestowed  by  a  saint 
on  Zafar  Khan  and  his  descendants 
(Tank  dynasty),  71,  137;  Rajah 
'A'dil  Khan's  invasion  is  repelled  by 
Zafar  Khan  (a.d.  1894),  76  and  n. ; 
Tatar  Khan  joins  his  father  Zafar 
Khan  (a.d.  1897),  78,  80;  Sultan 
Mabmu'd  of  Dehlf  flees  thither  before 
Timur(A.r>.  1898),  79;  Tatar  Khan 
placed  on  the  throne  by  his  father 
Zafar  Khan,  with  title  of  SulUu 
Mohamad  (a.d.  1403),  66,  81; 
nobles  of  Gujarat  incite  Zafar  Khan 
to  assume   insignia  of  royalty  (a.d. 


t.  47? 

urn 

Muzaffar  (a.d.  1407),  68,  84  and  «.: 
he  dies  (a.d.  1410),  86  ;  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Saltan  Ah- 
mad, 88 ;  Sultan  Hosbang  of  Mai- 
wab  attempts  to  seize  the  throne 
(A.D.  1418),  96;  invasion  of,  by 
Nasfr  Khan  (a.d.  1416),  lOOn.  ; 
Sultan  Hoshang's  attack  (a.d.  1416), 
100,101;  Snltan  Ahmad' dies  (a.d 
1441),  127;  character  of  his  reign 
in,  [37a, ;  Sultan  Muhamad,  bis 
son,  succeeds  to  power,  129  and  n. ; 
invaded  by  Saltan  Mabmu'd  Khilji 
of  Malwafa  (a.d.  1461),  182  and  n., 
136,141,186;  reasons  for  Mahmifd's 
invasion  of,  146n.,  182n,  1 4 On.,  146  ; 
Sultan  Muhamad  is  poisoned,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Sultan  Kutb-ud- 
din  (a.d.  1451),  136;  who  dies 
A.D.  1459,  136  andn.;  Snltan  Daiid 
Shah  succeeds,  and  reijrns  seven 
days  (a.d.  1469),  159;  Saltan 
Mahmtid  Bigarha  assumes  power 
(A.D.  1459),  161 ;  he  suffers  from 
Bnhadar     GilanTs      piracies,    218 


Sultan  Mah 
1511,  227;  his  son  Muzaffar  LL 
ascends  the  throne,  243 ;  and  dies 
in  A.D.  1526,  281;  his  sou  Sultan 
Sikandar  succeeds,  807 ;  and  is  mur- 
dered, 811 ;  a  younger  son  of  Mu- 
zaffar II.  placed  on  the  throne  as 
Mahmud  Shah  II.  (A.D.  1626),  312, 
818;  violent  deaths  of  its  Sultans, 
from  Sikandar  to  Muzaffar  III., 810; 
Bahddar  Shan,  grandson  of  Muzaffar 
IL,  ascends  the  throne  (a.d.  1526), 
326  ;  the  Emperor  HumaJifn's  inva- 
sion (a.d.  1535),  881,  392.;  Bahadar 
Shah  expels  Mogbals  from,60,  893  ; 
he  is  murdered  by  Firangia  at  Did 
(a.d.  1G37),  897;  Muhamad  Shall 
Fartfki  appointed  successor,  399 ; 
but  he  dies  of  grief  for  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar in  a  few  days,  402 ;  Sultan 
Mahmud  III.  is  then  called  to  the 
throne  (a.d.  1537^,  406;  state  of, 
under  rule  of  Dana  Khan,  waxir  of 
Mahmud  III.,  410;  Mahmud  III. 
ejects  Grasaiahs  from  lianth  (a.d. 
1645),  439;  be  and  his  ministers 
murdered  by  Burhan  (a.d.  1553), 
446,  448.  tiee  alto  under  Sultans. 
Gutbari/aA,  tee  Kulbargah. 
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Gib-  Pdl,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (q.v.), 

67. 
Gwdlidr,  Khisr  Khin  confined  In,  89; 

Emperor     Homaiun    marches    on, 

878,  879,  8S1. 


Habih  Khdn,  called  Governor  of  Ash- 
tanadar  and  Kaii  of  Ohtiti  Mahes- 
»Br,  253n. ;  takes  rofuge  with  Ma- 
zaffar  II.  from  Mc'dim'  Rao,  2SS ; 
present  at  taking  of  Mandii,  352; 
pnrganaA  of  Ashtah  roiitored  to, 
358. 

Habih  Khdn,  title  of  Shckh  Malik 
(;■■>.)■  Boa  of  Saltan  Muz*ffar,.and 
governor  ot  Surat.  89n. 

Habih  Khdn,  son  of  Ahmad  Shah,  and 
uncle  of  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  plot  to 
placo  him  on  the  throne,  164  and  n. 

Habib  Khdn,  Malik  Sahib  eo  entitled, 
380. 

Habib-ul-Mulk  Mt*t<m/i,ah  Bon  joins 
rebellion  against  Sultan  Ahmad,  88. 

Haft-josh,  a  composite  metal,  need  to 
mend  a  gun,  391. 

Ijnibdt  >TAdB=Mastf  Khan  (o-.i-.),  98n. 

Hajkbar-ul-Mulk,  Ghande'rf  bo  entitled, 
329. 


Hdji  Khdn,  poet,  noble  of  Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bfgarha,  237. 

Hdji,  Malik,  at  the  siege  of  Malwah, 
123;  supports  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha, 164,  lli5 ;  ie  condemned  to 
death  by  that  Saltan,  180. 

Hdji  Mvhanmd,  name  of  Khudiwsnd 
Khan  (g.v.X  312. 

Hdji  Zakannh  (?),  Shtkh,  his  shrine, 
206. 

Hdjtpir,  near  Ahmadabid,  residence 
of  Haji  Khan  the  poet,  237. 

Ralim  'Axon  Khdn,  Malik,  in  battle 
near  Kaparbanj,  144. 

Haldd,  Grassiah  chiefs  of,  reduced  by 
Mahmud  IIL,  489. 

Hdliit,  parganah  in  Champanfr  sarkar. 
rovonno  from,  13  ;  village  three  kos 
from  Hnhnmadiibad,  271 ;  story  of 
its  origin,  218  and  ft. ;  Sultan  Ma- 
laffar  II.  at,  271 ;  Sultan  Sikandar 
buried  at,  811;  Bahadar  Shah  at, 
881,340. 


!  Haiti,  makes  a  garden  for  Saltan 
Mahmud  Bigarha,  213  and  n. 

Baiiri  Shirdxi,  poet,  celebrated  the 
founding  of  Ahmadabsd,  90  and  n. 

Uamiiddni  school,  followers  of  Mir 
Said  'All  Hamadanl,  441. 

Hambar,  Rid  Mandalik  (q.tr.)  so 
called,  193b. 

Hamid  bin  Itaa'il,  entitled  'Axd-nl- 
Malk,  coaspiree  against  Malik 
ShaTian  and  Sultan  Mahmud  Bi- 
garha, 1S8  ;  his  fate,  166. 

Bamid-ul-Mulk,  escorts  Mine.  Ibra- 
him Khan  into  Ahmadabad,  244. 

Bdra  (or  Trillions),  quasi-fabulous  bird. 
.     294n. 

Hans  Bdi,  widovr  of  Saltan  Mohamad, 
educated  Khalll  Khan  (Slniaffar 
IL),  239andf>.,28H. 

HrinsiH,  parganah  in  Bharij  tartar, 
revenue  from,  13. 

Hrmtoantgatr  of  Chl'tor,  371. 

Bar  Chand,  father  of  Sadharan  (q.v.\ 
67. 

Bar  Pdl,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (o.p.), 
67. 

Hart  Had,  same  as  Bfr  Rai  ((/.  v.),  112*. 

Barsdl,  Tillage  three  kos  from  Ahmad- 
abad, 271 ;  Bahadar  Khan  at,  327. 

Harsur,  a  parganah  of  Gujarat, 
revenue  of,  10. 

Hasan  Arab,  Malik  Hasan  (o.i.-.)  so 
called,  116n. 

Hasan  Gdngii,  originally  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  brought  into  Western 
India  by  Katlagh  Khan,  oSn. ;  re- 
ceivss  title  of  Zafar  Khan,  58*. ; 
becomes  a  rebel  leader,  50  and  n.  ■ 
leads  reTolt  in  Deogi'r,  53  and  n. ; 
assumes  royal  power,  54,  68a.,  55». 

Hasan  Jamdl  Khdn,  his  jdgir,  11. 

Hasan  Khdn,  title  given  to  Malik 
Shark  (q.v.),  829. 

Hasan  Khdn  Dakhini,  in  command  of 
Dakhini  division  of  Mahmiid  ILL's 
army,  489. 

Hasan  Khan  Fdraki,  son  of  Nasir 
Kh'an  Fanikf,  ruler  of  A'si'r  and 
Barhanpur,  222n.,  228;  married  a 
daughter  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Guja- 


rat!', 2 


tandn 


Hasan  Khdn  Mtv&tt,  i 

Bahadar  Khan,  278. 

and  assistance  to  him,  306  ;his  death. 

(*.D.  1527),  278n ;  is   impersonated 

by  a  pretender  (l.D.  1634  and  1559), 

278n. 
Hasan,     Malik,    entitled    Safdar-ul- 

Mnlk,   in   charge   of    Ahmadnagar  - 

(a.d.  1428),  Ufa. 
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Hasan,  Malik,  Dakhini,  culled  Malik- 
nt-Tujjar,  116  ;  alio  Khnlf  Hasan 
and  Hasan  Arab,  UGn. ;  ia  assisted 
by  Sultan  Abroad  Bahmani,  117 ; 
defeated  by  Zafar  Khan,  118  ;  in- 
vades Mauiiim  (Bombay),  Hon., 
116  and  n.,  125n. 

Hdshim  of  Birar  and  Ilichpur,  pays 
tribute  to  Gujarat,  19. 

Hmtt-i-khas,  Zafar  Khan  encamps  at, 
74  and  n. 


Khan  Lddi,  367;  in  charge  of 
Ahmadabad,  89Sn. 

Hindu  Btg,  in  charge  of  Pattan,  393n. 

Hindus,  Sultan  Ahmad'a  treatment  of, 
127n.  ;  those  near  Kdmbhaimfr 
plundered,  150;  behind  Manama- 
dans  in  use  of  muskets,  190n- ; 
weapons  used  by,  in  Sind,  195  ;  in 
Kathiawar,  198 ;  enperstitious  prac- 
tice in  Kathiawar,  197  and  n. ;  op- 
frflsaion  of,  under  Sultan  Mahmiid 
[I.,  440;  distinguishing  dress  of, 
under  Muhamadan  rule,  440. 

Hindustan,  throne  of.     See  Dehli, 

Hisdm-ud-din,  brother  or  uncle  of 
Khuard  Khiin,  gent  as  Ndrim  to 
Gujarat,  40  and  n.  ;  bis  end,  41. 

Hiidm-ad-dm,  Kdii,  negotiated  treaty 
on  behalf  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din, 
160b. 

Hisdm-ud-din,  Malik,  a  Moghal,  said 
to  have  poisoned  infant  son  of  Diiid 
Khan  Fa'rifki,  228*. ;  aa  ruler  in 
Burhanpilr,  oilers  support  to  'A'lam 
Khan  Fanifci',  223;  but  raises  a 
pretender  'A'lam  Khan  to  throne 
of  A'si'r,  224  and  n.,  22Stl  ;  receiTes 
village  of  Dhanurah,  in  Snltanpdr, 
'225;  assassinated  (i.D.  1509-10), 
225n. 

Hudm-ui-Mulk,  title  of  Khwajah  Mu- 
hamad,  168. 

Hisdm-ul-Mulk  Bhundin,  joins  rebel- 
lion against  Sultan  Ahmad,  88. 

Hitsdbah  Jamdnrd,  parganah,  revenue 

Hodrild  (?  Hodaida  in  Red  Sea),  port 
of  the  Arabs,  tributary  to  OujanW, 
1». 

Hothang,  entitled  Fatah  Khan  (q.v.), 
uncle  of  Sultan  Ahmad,  93. 

Hashing,  Svltdn,  of  Mai  wan,  called 
also  Alp  Khan  (o.v.),  84  and  ».,  85, 
88b.  :  his  part  in  the  rebellions 
against  Sultan  Ahmad,  88b.,  89n., 
'  96;  withdraws  from  Qujarat  at  dis- 
cretion, 96  ;  makes  another  attack 


Hothimg,  Sultan — coot. 

upon  Gujarat,  100, 101  ;  Sultan  Ah- 
med's punitive  expedition  against, 
99, 102-104  J  present  at  the  battle 
near  Ujain,  103, 104n. ;  makes  peace 
with  Sultan  Ahmad  at  Dhar,  105 
enters  Mandif  while  besieged,  107  ; 
snes  for  peace,  107 ;  makes  night 
attack  on  Sultan  Ahmad  at  Saraug- 
pur,  107n.,  108 ;  is  defeated  by  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  flees  to  fort  of  Sarang- 
pdr,  109,  110:  again  gives  hattle 
and  is  defeated  U.o.  1428),  110  and 
n. ;  fort  of  Mandisdr  built  by,  273. 
Hothangdbdd,  brought  under  autho- 
rity of  Bahadar  Shah,  368. 
Hukkah,  «  rocket,"  note  on,  211n. 
Humaiun,  Emperor,  called  Jannat 
dihidni,  874 ;  Sultan  'A'lam  Khan 
Lddi  revolts  against,  367 ;  canses 
of  hostility  betwsen  htm  and  Sultan 
Bahadar,  347n.,867n.,  375,  376;  his 
letter  to  Sultan  Bahadar,  375  and  It; 
marches  against  him,  59,  276n., 
381;  reaches  GwSliar,  378,  879; 
Tatar  Khan  Lddi  sent  to  make 
diversion  against,  382  ;  Bumi  Khan 
betrays  Saltan  Bahadar  to,  884  1 1 
seq. ;  the  Emperor  captures  camp  of 
Sultan  Bahadar,  386  ;  holds  a  gene- 
ral reception  near  Ghitdr,  886 ; 
besieges  Mandif,  887  ;  orders  general 
massacre  at  Mandrf,  888  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Bachhif  the  minstrel,  389; 
besieges  the  fort  of  Champanir, 
390  and  n. ;  takes  Champanir  by 
treachery  of  Koli's,  89a ;  visits 
Kambhaiat,  890,  892  ;  goes  to  Ah- 
madabtid,  encamps  at  Qhieapiir, 
and  visits  Battib,  392;  he  leaves 
Gujarat,  392;  and  returns  to  A'grah, 
393:  his  opinion  of  Malik  Jfit,  401. 
Humaiun  Khan,  eldest  son  of  Sultan 
Mnhnmad,  takes  the  title  of  Sultan 
'Ala-nd-din  (q.v.),  a.d.  1394,  75. 
Humaiun   Shah,  king  of  the  Dakhin, 

175  and  n. 
Hurmaz  (Omu*),  port  of  the  Arabs, 

tributary  to  I  injarat,  18. 
Hutfn,  name   of   Daria  Khan  (on.), 

406. 
Hustn  Bdtkrah,  Sultan,  King  of  Khu- 
rasan,   1G8   and   n. ;    his   grandson 
MuhamadZaman  Mirza  (o.c),  87*, 

Hwen  Bahmani,  Malik,  son  of.  lUv.nl 
Patai,  209;  entitled  Nizam- ul- 
Mulk,  264  ijdgirddr  of  Ahmadnagar, 
drives  Bii  Mai  out  of  I'dar  and 
establishes  Bihar  Mai,  258  and  n. ; 
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recalled  from  I'dar,  258n. ;  again 
appointed  to  I'dar,  264  and  n. ; 
watirt  dislike  and  intrigue  against 
him,  264,  265  and  n.,  266;  intrigues 
of  Malik  Strang  and  Malik  K.Ibi 
against,  206;  attacked  in  I'dar  by 
Rami  Sanka,  265  and  n.  ;  entitled 
Mubiriz-ul-Mulk,  264n.,  266;  is 
persuaded  to  retreat  on  Ahmad- 
nagar,  266;  in  battle  with  liana 
Kiinka  near  Ahmadnagar,  267  and 
n.,  268a. ;  defeated  and  wonnded, 
escapes  to  Bami  (a.d.  1520),  2G8  ; 
confers  with  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  at 
Malad,  270;  stays  at  Rawanpal, 
270 ;  returns  to  Ahmadabad  and 
defeats  ordmaJu,  270  and  n. ;  falls 
hack  on  Pariiutij,  270;  sent  with 
reinforcements  to  Moraeah,  272n. ; 
at  siege  of  Mandisor,  274n. ;  anec- 
dote of  him  and  the  bard,  264. 
Huxtn  Khdn,  Shams  so  entitled,  33a 
Hutra,    SAM,    descendant    of    Said 

Burl.itn-iui-.im,  440,  441. 
f/iuen  Thtang,  visits  Surath  (Saurash- 
tra),  in.,  S3n. 


174. 

Ibrahim  .Tdnpuri,  Saltan,  his  designs 
upon  Debit  frustrated  by  Saltan 
Mnzaffar  L,  86. 

Ibrahim  Khdn,  son  of  Mozaffar  II., 
300 ;  takes  service  with  hia  brother, 
Bahiidar  Khan,  326  and  n. 

Ibrahim  Khdn,  Mina,  Persian  envoy 
to  Saltan  Mnzaffar  II.  of  Gujarat, 
244  and  a. ;  nicknamed  Kahili 
Siirih{RedHat),  247n. ;  hia  quarrel 
with  Sahib  Khan  at  Ahmadabid, 
246. 

Ibr/thim  Lddi,  accedes  to  throne  at 
A'grah  (a.d.  1517),  256,  264;  die- 
affection  againat,  277 ;  defeats 
'A'lam  Khan,  his  uncle,  277 ;  Bahet- 
dar  Khan  visits,  278,  279,  321; 
present  in  battle  with  Babar  at 
Panfpat,  278,  819 ;  jealous  of  Prince 
Bahadar  Khan,  278, 321 ;  conspiracy 
against,  278n„  279;  finally  defeated 
(a.d.  1626),  828a. 

Ibrdhim,  Shtkh,  envoy  from  Emperor 
ilumaiiin  to  Sultan  Bah&oar,  377. 


I'dar,  quarries  of  pntkdti  atone  at,  4 
and  n. ;  Zafar  Khiin  suppresses  ra- 
bellion  in  (a.d.  1394),  76;  Zafar 
Khan's  campaign  against  (A.D, 
1898),  79,  80a  ;  relation  of  its 
rttjahs  with  Gujarat,  97a. :  Ran 
Mai  Rajah  of  (a.D.  1411),  93;  rebel- 
lion against  Sultan  Ahmad  in,  93; 
Piinjt,  Rajah  of  («,».  1416),  100; 
Sultan  Ahmad'a  campaign  against 
(a.D.  1426),  110n.,  Ill;  other  cam- 
paigns against  (a.D.  1428),  112n, 
I25n. ;  Sultan  Ahmad  builds  a  mai- 
jU in,  119a.,  I26n.;  Bfr  Raj,  aon  of 
Punja,  becomes  Rajah  of  (a.d. 
1428),  112n.;  Sultan  Mohamad's 
expedition  against  (a.d.  1445),  129 
and  n. ;  Malik  Kbi^r  exacts  tribute 
from  Rajah  of,  192n. ;  Sultan  Mah- 
miid  Bigarlia  levies  tribute  in  (a.D. 
1496),  220n. ;  Sultan  Mozaffar  n.'s 
punitive  campaign  againat  (a.D. 
1513),  249:  the  tribute  paid  to 
Mozaffar  IL,  250n. ;  Rao  Khim, 
itajsh  of,  succeeded  by  Rai  Hal 
and  Bihar  Mai,  252  and  a.;  Sultan 
Mozaffar  n.'s  visit  to  (a.d.  1618), 
263  and  i,;  Kizam-nl-Mulk  ap- 
pointed to  (a.d.  1519),  264  and*.; 
invaded  by  Rand  Sanaa  (a.d.  1620), 
265,  266,  267;  Bahadar  Khan  in 
(a.d.  1525),  321  i  Sultan  Bahtfdar's 
expedition  against  (a.d.  1528), 
S39n. ;  Dilpat  Rao  Rajah  of  (a.d. 
1631),  350;  Grassiah  chiefs  reduced 
by  MahmudIIL,439;Punj(iRathdr 
zaminddr  of,  16;  Rajah  of,  holds 
fifty  villages  in  parganah  of  Mah- 
knJj,  10. 

Iflilchdr-ul-Mulk,  son  of  Rajah  Malik, 
of  Tlialnir,  101  and  n. 

Iftikhar-ul-Mulk,  Malik,  with  expedi- 
tion against  Dakhiuia  (a.d.  1430), 
115. 

Ikbdl  Khdn,  vicegerent  in  Dehli,  78 
andn.;  takes  fort  of  Panfpat,  78; 
regains  power  at  Dehli  after 
Tfmur's  retreat,  SOn. ;  Sultan  Mu- 
hamad  Shah  marches  against,  81 ; 
besieges  Saltan  Mahmridin  Kanani, 
83;  is  killed  a.d.  1405,  SS;  hit 
brother,  Sarang  Khan,  commander  of 
Multin,  79. 

Ikbdl  Khdn,  Kutb  Khan  so  entitled, 
829  ;  carries  away  royal  servants  to 
Mandii,  836. 

Ikbdl  Khdn,  in  charge  of  Sultan  Mah- 
miid  Khiljf  a  prisoner,  858. 

Ikhtidr  Khdn,  officer  of  Mahmiid  Bf. 
garha,  at  siege  of  Champanfr,  SOS*. 


Ikhlittr  Khdn,  watir  of  Sultan  Bah£- 
<iar,  366,  899;  at  siege  of  rUiu'a, 
362 ;  at  taking  of  Mandiaiir,  368  ; 
in  charge  of  Champanir,  390;  bat 
BurrenderB  it  to  the  Emperor  Hu- 
maiiin,  392 1  com  poses  chronogram 
of  Suhan  Bahidar,  897;  has 
charge  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  HL,  407  ; 
in  unjustly  executed  on  suspiciou 
(a.d.  1537),  408;  his  character  and 
ability,  892,  866;  retribution  for 
his  death  on  Malik  Jin,  408, 
436. 

Ikkli&r^d-Mulk,  amir  of  Muzafftt  It, 
commie sinned  to  report  on  Dila- 
w  avail,  261. 

Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk,  brother  of  Kbuda- 
wand  Khin,  has  charge  of  Mogha! 
diviaion,  438  and  n. ;  one  of  the 
Sultan's  Khdiiah-kkf.U,  at  death  of 
Mahmiid  HL,  454. 

Ilidt,  nan  of  Malik  Ai'az,  236  ;  informs 
Sultan  Bahadar  of  the  revolt  of  his 
brother  Ia:hak,  386. 

I'lichpur,  Suit  in  Mahmiid  Khilji 
marches  on  (*.d.  1468),  178n. ; 
■gain  attacked  by  Mahmiid  Khilji' 
(i.D.  1466),  178n. 

'Ilim,  Malik,  »tc  Khudawand  Khan, 
169. 


286. 

'Imdd-ul-Mulk,  title  of  Khnsh-Kadam 
(o.v.),  308. 

•Imdd-ul-Mu/lc,  Fateh  Hulk  (9.11.)  so 
entitled,  888. 

•Imdd-uI-Hulk,  title  of  Malik  Jiii 
(g.v.y,  a  noble  of  Sultan  Bahadar, 
394,  399. 

'Imdd-ul-Mulk,  title  given  to  A'ka 
Arslan  (g.v.),  438. 

'  Imdd-ul-Mutk  GdintH,  oppressed  by 
rnlers  of  the  Dakhin,  840  and  n. ; 
is  assisted  by  Muhamad  Khan  and 
Sultan  Bahadur  Shah,  840  j  sends 
trihnte  of  ulophanta  to  Gujarat, 
840  ;  receives  royal  gifts  from  Sal- 
tan lialiaiiar  at  Nandnrbar,  841 ; 
Saltan  Bahadar  arbitrates  between 
him  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Ahmadna- 
gari,  342 ;  ho  again  complains  to,  and 
ia  helped  by  Saltan  Bahadar,  344; 
makes  peace  with  and  marries 
daughter  of  Barid,  ruler  of  Bidar, 
346 ;  present  at  aiege  of  Patharf, 
346;  sent  against  Bhifpat  Hiif  in 
Ujain,  367 ;  and  against  Bikamaji't 
Chitdri,  861  ;  his  letter  to  Saltan 
Bahadar,  361   and  n. ;  he  is  posted 


■Imdd-ul-Mulk  Gawtli—conl. 

at  Baniah,  863  ;  reduces  Mandisiir, 
368 ;  with  expedition  against  Nisim- 
ul-Mulk,  873  ;  his  son  Ja'far  Khin 
(?.«.),  841. 

'Imdd  -  ul  ■  Malk  I'licApuri,  Khush- 
Kadam  seeks  his  assistance  against 
Bahadar  Khan.  318. 

'Imdd-ul-Mutk  Samarkand!,  Khdaah- 
khel,  aenl  against  Sultan  Hoshang, 
96  and  n. 

Imam  Mahdi,  his  coming,  240n. 

I'ndri,  village  in  parganah  of  Birah 
Sanwal,  148. 

Indus,  River,  Sultan  Muhamad  and 
his  army  cross  (a.d.  1300),  66, 

Irddat  Khin,  killed  in  battle  near 
Ahmadnagar,  368. 

I'rdn,  Qujaratf  arrow-reeds  aent  to,  8. 

I'm  Sdldr,  conspires  against  Saltan 
Ahmad,  96, 

Isjidk,  son  of  Malik  Aiiz,  entitled 
Changez  Khan,  286;  succeeds  to 
his  father's  moiuao,  276;  in  revolt, 
886;  defeats  Togblak  Khan  at 
Morbi,  887 ;  flees  before  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar,  337. 

Ishdk,  Shtkh  (or  Bdbd),  spiritual 
father  of  She"kh  Ahmad  Ganj- 
bakhsh,  90n.;  buried  at  Khattif,  in 
Nagdr,  130. 

Islam,  in  Gujarat.  97  ;  supported  and 
spread  by  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
168;  established  in  Juuahgarfl 
(i.D.  1470),  191 ;  revived  in  Sind, 
194  and  n.;  in  Kachh  (dr.  14711, 
194n. 

Islamabad,  brought  under  authority 
Of  Bahadar  Shah,  368. 

Itldm-nagar  (or  tiatcd-nagar),  aarkdr 
of  Gujarat,  7,  21  j  subject  to  mulk- 
giri,  22  and  n. ;  overrun  by  the 
Jam  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
'A'lamgfr. 

Ismtfil  Khan  Afghan,  rebels  against 
Sultan  Mohamad  (*.D.  134S),50n., 
58*. 

Ismd'il&hih.ot  I'rak  and  Khurasan, 
sends  embassy  to  Muzaffar  II.  of 
Gnjanit,  244  and  n. ;  list  of  presents 
from  Muzaffar  II.,  247  and  n. 

Ittahak,  Malik,  governor  of  Sarang- 
piir  (i-D.  1488),  123n. 

I'lirnddKhan,  'Abd-ul-Karfm  (?.u.)  so 
entitled,  487. 

I'timdd  Khdn,  wazir  to  Sultan  Muzaf- 
far, revenue  of   Qujarit  under,  5, 
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Jdlnak,  a  Tillage,  Malik  ut-Tnjje>  at, 


.Id-buiandak,  Kdti,  of  Birptir,  tun  son 

KlUl  Mahmiid  (y.u.),  388. 
Jo1  far   Khan,   bod   of    'Imiid-ul-Mulk 

GaWli,  meats   Sultan  Bahadar    at 

Nandarbar,  341  ;  presents   another 

complaint  to  .Sultan  Bah£dar,  844. 
Jagd  (or  Chaqd)=Jtgtt  (q.r.),  848». 
Jaaat,   brother    of  Paras    Ram,    aub-    ' 

mits  to  Bahidar  Shah,  348n. ;  Bagar 

divided  betweon  him  arid  his  brother 

Prithi  Raj,  34a 
J/iaal  (Dtrdrlca"/,  on  borders  of  Guja- 
rat,  20;    conquest    of,    by    Sultan 

Matmiud  Bi'garhe,  195  and  a.,  198  ; 

Malik  Toghan  has  charge  of,  198; 

Hindi!  superstition   at  (16th  cant.), 

197  and  n. 
Jdgaaptirah,  Sultan  Ahmad  at,  122n. 
Jagiodrah,     Zafar    Khan's    campaign 

against,  78  and  n. 
Jahttn,    Khan,   title    of    Lrfdan   Khan 

Khiljf,  225. 
./anon,   Khwdjah,  or   Khwajah  Mah- 

miid  Gawan  (q.v.),  217. 
Jahdn  Saltan!,  Khdn,  intercedes  with 

Saltan  Ahmad  for  Bir  Bit'  of  I'dar, 

112n. 
Juhdngir,    Emperor,    land    reTenae    of 

Gujarat  under,  5n. ;  a  Malik  'Ambar 

rebala  against,  2 In. 
Jahanmmdbdd,     epithet      applied      to 

Ahmadrtb&d  by  Aurangzib,  'Jin. 
Jai  Singh,  son  of  Gang  Dae,  Rajah  of 

Champanir,  foments  sedition,    192, 

isa 

Jai  Singh,  Rajah,  zaminddr  of  Rij- 
pfplah,  16. 

Jdj  Rdi.viakit  of  Ratanf  Chand,  3*8; 
accompanies  Sultan  Bshadar  into 
Mftlwah,  350. 

Jdjtiagtir,  Saltan  Hoshang  elephant- 
banting  in,  106  and  n„  107;  his 
elephants  from,  taken  by  Saltan 
Ahmad,  110;  elephants  sent  from, 
as  tribute  to  Gujarit,  840. 

Jaldl,  his  son  Khwiijah  Mrinik,  381. 

JatH  Khdn,  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Mu- 
bamsd,  placed  on  the  throne  as 
Saltan  Kntb-nd  din  (q.v.),  188,  186 

Jaldl  Khdn  Lddi,    son  of   Sultan   I 
kandar,  revotts  against  his  brother. 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  366n. 

Jaldl  Khdlchar,  governor  of  Nagdi 
replaced  (dr.  1408),  88. 


Jam  Firix,  for  Jam  Jiinan  (y.u.> 

Jam    Firdt,  king  of  Sind,   patronised 

by   Mazeffer  Shah   II.    of  Gujarat. 

343fl  ;  defeated   by  Moghala,  takes 

refuge   with   Sultan    Bahadar,    343 

Jam  Jdmdn  or  Jam  Jamtdn,  for  Jam 

Junfj-r.),  155n.,  156. 
Jam   Jiindn,    of    Sind,    uncle   of    Bibi 

Moghalf  (o.».),  165  and  n. 
Jdm   Jan  (or  Jam  Jama*),  of    Sind, 

his   daughters  Bibi   Moghali     and 

Bibi  Mirgi  (qq.v.),   168  and  a.,  156 

Jam  Nanda,  or  Nizdm-ud-din,  for  Jam 
Jdnan  (q.v.),  156«. 

Jdm  Said,  holds  Tillages  in  grdi  in 
Sdrath,  17. 

Jam  Saugar,  for  Jam  Jitn  (o.r.),  156s. 

Jamdl,  iiheik,  of  Bhi'tri,  in  the  reign 
of  Mahmiid  IH.,  441. 

Jamdlpiirah  gate  of  Ahmadabad,  426, 
428  and  n. 

Jamdl-ud-din  Silakddr,  son  of  She'kh 
Malik,  appointed  Faajddr  of  Ah- 
madabad, 192  and  n. ;  entitled 
Muhaliz  Khan  (q.v.),  192. 

Jdmand,  Mdjah,  Solankhi  ruler  of 
Gujarat,  27,  28. 

Jamba,  in  Jbnlawar,  Sultan    Mahmiid 


nr.  s 


41G. 


Jambisar,  part/anah  in   Bhariij   Htrkd, 

revenue  from,  13. 
Januat  dihiani.  Emperor  Humaiiin  s 


Muhiflx  Khan,  416,  420,  423:  his 
impudence  offends  the  nobles,  420; 
he  procures  the  execution  of  'A 'lam 
Khan  Lodi,277n.,  421;  hii  influence 
over  Sultan  Mahmiid  III.,  421 ;  his 
insolence  to  Imad-ul-Mulk  Malik 
Jitf,  421 ;  the  nobles  conspire  against 
him,  422;  and  kill  him  (a.d.  1644), 


Jatdm,  Sultan  Bahidar  at,  337. 
Jusnij,     a     Saurah    prince    of     Deo- 
bandar,  said  to  be   father  of   Ban 
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Jdaah  (=Java),  port  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  16. 

Jay  Shakar,  otherwise  SaVant  Singh 
[«*.),  26n. 

Jaya  Singh,  his  eon,  Khtfoglin,  Rajah 
Of  Qirnar,  98m. 

Jkdlaht,  hold  erali  of  Jhdlawrir,  16. 

Jhdldicdr,  parganah  in  Fatten  tarkar, 
revenue  from,  11 ;  grds  of,  held  by 
BsgheTahs  and  Jhakvbj,  16  and  n. ; 

■  revolt  at,  39n. ;  Ksnha  Satarsil, 
Rajah  of,  96,  100;  Sultan  Abmad's 
expedition  against  (i.D.  1419),  10Gn.; 
Rajah  of,  besieged  by  Saltan  Ahmad 
C*.D.  U22),  106s. ;  Rajah  of,  again 
in  rebellion  (a.p.  1*80),  lit,  116n., 
126n.;  Man  Singh,  Rajah  of  (an. 
1581),  S53;  jdgir  of  Malik  Jiii  at, 
409. 

Jhdted,  parganah  in  Chanipanir  tar- 
kar, revenue  from,  18. 

Jhdted,  parganah  in  Gudhrsh  tarkar, 
revenue  from,  14  and  n. 

Motor,  relation  of  ita  Rajahs  with 
Gujarat,  97n. 

Jharaad,  ita  situation,  76n. ;  Zafar 
Khan'e  campaign  against,  76  and  n. 

Jharijdht,  their  migration  to  the 
sooth,  B+m.:  they  OTemm  Gujarat, 
33n. 

Minjutadrah,  salt  produced  at,  8. 

Jhiijdr  Khan,  the  Abyssinian,  Ms  re- 
tainers, 485  ;  holds  jdgir  of  Mdn- 
dah,9. 

Jitpur,  founded  by  Zafar  Khan,  76. 

Jiu,  Malik,  son  of  Tawakkol,  chief  of 
the  royal  Khdtiak-khtk,  400;  a 
nobleof  SoltanBahadar,899 ;  fights 
with  Hoghala  near  Mahmifdabdd, 
894;  defeats  Mire*  Muhamad  Za- 
man  at  U'nah,  401 ;  Afzal  Khan's 
jealousy  of,  400,  401;  appointed 
vazir  to  Mahmiid  IIL,  406;  his 
onjost  execution  of  Ikhtiar  Khan, 
408;  expatriated  by  Daria  Khan, 
408  and  n. ;  takes  refuge  with  Mu- 
barak Shah  »',  Bnrhanpifr,  409; 
driven  from  Cienee,  he  takes  re- 
fuge with  KsMir  Shah  of  Mtilwah, 
410,  418;  restored  by  the  influence 
of  'Alem  Khan,  420,  480 ;  theMofr 
bestowed  on  him,  420;  Jarjrt  in- 
solence to,  421 ;  aasfsts  'A 'lam  Khan 
in  exile,  430 ;  intercedes  for  Daria 
Khan  and  'A'lam  Khan,  481 ;  sum- 
moned to  court,  482  ;  joins  Mahmu'd 
HI   at  Champanir,  484  ;  Mb  tents 


Jiu,  Malik — eont. 

plundered,  484;  he  is  sent  to  Sural 
en  route  for  Makkah,  435  ;  and  pnt  to 
a  cruel  death  by  Khudiwand  Khan 
Riimf  at  Slfrat,  408,  486  and  a.; 
hia  character,  400;  known  as  "the 
second  Rnstam,"  484. 

Jiu,  Sim,  Said  Muhamad,  son  of 
S&i'd  Burhan-ud-di'n,  chief  of  the 
Batoh  Rnkhariat  Sai'ds,  27». ;  his 
influence  on  Sultan  Muzaffar  II., 
284,  286 ;  offended  by  the  Saltan, 
297  ;  is  reconciled  by  a  vision,  and 
restores  him  to  health,  299,  800; 
he  greatly  favours  Bahadar  Khan, 
801 ;  foretells  his  power,  302,  307  ; 
foretells  the  fall  of  Chftdr  and  de- 
struction of  Bahadar  Shah,  804; 
dies  (i.D.  1525),  SOGn. ;  appears  to 
Sultan  Sikandar  in  a  vision  (A.D. 
1526),  308;  K&zi  Mabmiid  of  Bir- 
pur  his  disciple,  888. 

Jiu,  Shfkh,  grandson  of  Burhah-ul- 
Mulk,  807. 

Jiu  Tamim,  Shtkh,  a  noble  Of  Sultan 
Mnzaffar,  entitled  Asad-ul-Mnlk, 
286;  intercedes  with  Mnzaffar  H. 
for  Soundha,  288-89. 

JiujdAtr,  Malik,  left  in  charge  of 
De'dgir,  51  and  n. ;  driven  to  Dear, 
54. 

Jiwdn,  an  executioner,  290. 

Jiwim  Dot,  leads  rebellion  against 
Sultan  Ahmad,  88;  killed  (».n. 
1410),  89. 

Jddhpur,  a  tarkar  of  Gujarat,  6; 
united  to  A'jml'r,  20. 

Jddhpur  gale  of  Mandii,  lOfin. 

Jddhpur  To/pad,  ta'atukah  of,  revenue 
from,  15;  xamindart  of,  serve  under 
Ghaznavf  Khan,  15. 

Jog  Miij,  son  of  Ban  Raj,  a  Chawa- 
rah  ruler  of  Gujarat,  26  and  n. 

Jdhar,  performed  by  Rajputs  at 
Mandii  (A.D.  1518),  258. 

Jdnpur,  Sultan  Ibrahim  of,  88;  nobles 
of,  invite  Prince  Bahadar  Khan, 
279,  319  and  n. ;  'A'lam  Khan  Lddf 
(1.)  in  rebellion  at,  276n. ;  rebellion 
of  Shir  Khan  in,  892. 

Jiildhan,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (o.c), 
88, 

Jmahgarh,  mahalt  in,  17 ;  palhdli 
stone  found  at,  An. ;  fort  near  Gir- 
nsr,  55b.,  98 ;  its  antiquity,  188  and 
n. ;  story  of  its  discovery,  188 ; 
neighbourhood  of,  renowned  for 
hawks,  416n. ;  description  of  fort 
of,  180,  182  and  n. ;  said  to  hare 
been  captured  by  Finis  Shah,  55n.  j 
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taken  by  Sultan  Muhamad  Trigh- 
lak  of  Dnb.li,  184 ;  captured  by  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  98  and  *.,  184  ;  Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bi'garha' a  expedition 
■gainst,  180  tt  Kg. ;  siege  of  (a.d. 
1467),  184  j  taken  by  Mahmiid  Bi'- 
garha (a.d.  1470),  161,  168,187  and 
ft,  189,  191 ;  the  Saltan  strengthens 
fort,  lB2n.,  191 ;  fort  in  charge  of 
Prince  Khalfl  Khan  (a.d.  1487), 
218;  Mnjahid  Khin  has  charge  of 
(A.r>.  1527),  838. 


Kabalah,  Amir,  called  from  Dehlf  to 
De'ogfr  by  Sultan  Mohamad,  54. 

Kabit,  one  of  She"kh  Ji'ii's  porters, 
Bshadar  Khan's  trick  on,  90S. 

Kabir,  his  son  Shekliati  killed,  209. 

Kabit;  Malik,  co-regent  for  Knltin 
Mohamad,  46;  death  of  (a.d.  1350), 
56  and  n. 

Kabir  Mohamad,  his  fnithfulnoss  to 
his  master  'A 'lam  Khan,  427  and  r. 

Kabir,  Shtkh,  a  descendant  of  Sh£kh 
liainfd  Xagori,  his  influence  on 
Mahk  Mohamad  Ikhtiar,  228-80. 

Kabir-ud-din  Su/tdni,  entitled  Burhin- 
nl-Mulk,  conspires  against  Malik 
ShaTian  and  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha,  163  ;  his  fate,  1G6. 

Kabir-ui-Mulk,  koticdl,  commissioned 
to  search  for  'Imau-al-Molk  (i.D. 
1526),  832. 

Kabul,  •  A'lam  Khan  takes  refuge  with 
Babar  at,  276n.,  277. 

Kachh,  a  »«rfcdr  of  Gujarat,  6;  subject 
to  mulk-giri,  22  and  n. ;  description 
ol  theRann,  198  and  n. ;  bdjri  largely 
grown  in,  1 ;  salt-making  on  the 
Kami,  3n, ;  horses  of,  1,2;  Khen- 
gar  Rajah  of.(cir.  1346),  42,  55n. ; 
Sultan  Ffroz  in  the  Rann,  57; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi'garha's  cam- 
paign in,  194n.;  Inhak  escapss  to 
the  Rann,  S3", 

Kadar  Khan,  Dakhini  noble,  in  battle 
near  Daulatabad,   115  and  n. ;  and 


governor  of  Malwah,  868n. ;  Malik 
Jl'ii  takes  refuge   with,  410,  413; 
Daria  Khan's  menace  to,  414  ;  hie 
son  Langar  Khan  (t/.v.)  396. 
Kadur,  inroad  of  Moghals  under,  89n. 


Kdfur,  Malik,  raw  of  Saltan  'Ala- 
nd-din, said  to  be  a  slave  from 
Gujarat,  89a. ;  his  great  power,  39, 
40  ;  his  intrigues,  39  and  n. ;  assas 
sinatedfA.D.  1316),  40. 

Kahdri,  River,  Sultin  Mahmiid  Bi'- 
garha encamps  near,  175. 

Kiluiri,  their  employment,  869  and  a. 

Kahidpir,  palace  of,  near  Rasdlabid, 
154n. 

Kahilan  (?  Quilon),  port  of  the  Euro- 
peans, tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Kaisar  Khan,  attends  on  Saltan  Mah- 
miid Bi'garha,  204,  206;  Is  mur- 
dered (a.d.  1481),  206  and  ». 

Kaisar  Khdn,  sent  to  Dahod  by  Mn- 
aaflar  n.  to  prepare  for  campaign 
in  Malwah  (fir.  1511),  245  and  n. ; 
areated  Governor  of  Dahdd,  255; 
present  at  Ahmadnagar  with  rein- 
forcements against  RanA  Sajiki, 
271 ;  sent  by  Sultan  Sikandar  with 
army  against  Latif  Khan,  SOS; 
commissioned  to  search  for  'Imad- 
ul-Mulk,  332 ;  in  league  with  Imad- 
ul-Mulk  and  Lati'f  Khan  (*-D.  1526), 
884  and  n.;  is  put  to  death  (a.d. 
1526),  335  and  n. 

Kaisar  Khdn,  battle  with  Dakhini 
confederates  in  Burhanpiir  (a.d. 
1530),  845. 

Kaital,  Mahk  Hiji  gnards  the  road  to, 
128  and  n. 

Kajii  iron  (i.e.  watered  steel),  arms  of, 
178. 

Kdicri>j,  parganah  of,  revenue  from,  16. 

Kaldh  Surkh,  niekname  of  Mirxa 
Ibrahim,  247n. 

Kaian  Khdn,  son  of  Alaf  Khan,  ap- 
pointed faujddr  in  Malwah,  353. 

Kaland,  mountains  of,  in  A'sir,  Xuir 
Khin  takes  refuge  in,  116. 

Kdliddah,  Ujain  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the,  108. 

Kalian,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tribu- 
tary to  Gujartt,  18  and  n. 

Kdliudd,  lake  of,  formed  by  Sultan 
Ghias-ud-din  of  Maudii,  894. 

Kdlpi,  'A'lam  Khan  Lodi,  ruler  of, 
867  ;  Jalal  KkaiiLddi  abandons  hia 
family  at,  36fln. 

Kaisdn,  port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary  to 
Gujarat,  18.  ! 

Kali,  Hdk,  lie  Hijf  HUM. 

Kdfti,  Malik,  sopporw  Saltan  Uah- 
mud  Bi'garha,  164",  UK,  180*.; 
causing  the  death  o  \  the  iunooen t , 
179  and  n. ;  is  condei*"»d  to  death 
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Kdiupvrak,  at  Ahmsdribrtd,  built  bv 
Hajf  Kaltf,  288. 

Kamadp&r,  palace  of,  near  Rasu'labid, 
164a 

Kamdl  Khdn,  sent  with  expedition 
against  Bahidar  Gilam,  219n. 

Kamdl,  SMth,  intrigues  with  Mahmiid 
Khilji"  for  kingdom  of  Gujarat,  132, 
140  and  n. ;  Said  Burhan-ud-di'n 
tries  to  win  him  over  from  Hnhmifd 
Khilji,  138,  140n.  ;  his  doath  (a.d. 
1461),  140  and  n,  ■  his  avarice,  132 ; 
hia  tomb  at  'I'litnpiirah,  181 ;  story 
of  Shah  'Alain  at  his  tomb,  140  el 
sea. ;  his  shrins  near  Dhar,  251. 

Kamdl-ud-din,  Malik  (called  Kamal- 
ud-din  Gurg),  sent  to  Gujarat  to 
restore  order,  40  and  n. ,  is  slain  by 
Alp  Khan  (a.».  1817),  40  and  n. 

Kamdl-ud-din,  Shfkk,  of  the  Hama- 
dani  school,  at  Siirat  in  the  reign  of 
Mahmiid  IU.,  441. 

Kamanddr,  428n- 

Aamoaj^Kambhaiat  ('/.!■'.)■ 

Kambhdial =Kambay,  74 ;  revenues 
from  parganah  of,  9 ;  manuf aotnres 
of,  3;  salt-making  at,  3  j  merchants 
of,  despoiled  by  MasalmanE  (a.d. 
1297),  87;  Sultan  Muhamad  in- 
quires into  revenue  of  (a.d.  1346), 
47,  48;  attacked  by  rebels  under 
Taghi  (a.d.  1848),  45,  61 ;  Taghi 
defeats  Malik  Tnaaf  Bagbra  at, 
61  j  but  flees  thence  to  Asawal, 
61;  Shckh  Ahmad  Ganjbakhsh 
at,  91n. ;  the  people  complain  of 
Riati  Khan's  tyranny  (a.d.  1391), 
68,  74;  rebels  at  (a.d.  1410), 
89;  the  district  of,  supplies  ships 
to  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1481),  117  ; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi'garha  visits,  199, 
205;  people  of,  defend  a  Dakhinf 
refugee  from  Bahadar  Gflani,  218; 
Taj  Khan,  governor  of  (A.D.  1627), 
836n. ;  Saltan  Bahadar  visits  (a.d. 
1527-28),  336,  838,  839  ;  the  author 
of  -  Tarikh-i-Bahadari  Shahf"  as 
ddroghah  of  port  of,  841;  Saltan 
Bahadur  again  visits  (A.D.  1681), 
846;  Emperor  Humaiiin  at  (a.d. 
1585),  892. 

Kambk-kdl,  Saltan  Mmaffar'e  cam- 
paign against,  86. 

Kdmbhii,  near  Pattan,  battle  at,  75. 

Krmdlcri,  Sdni,  favourite  wife  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmiid  Khilji,  255. 

Kanaui,  Rajah  of,  exacts  tribute  from 
chiefs  in  Qnjarat,  24  and  n. ;  Ban 
Raj  captures  treasure  going  from 
""     "  "'n  Mahmiid  a 


Gujarat  to,  25 ;  Suit  to  1 


271. 
Kdntf.d   Sarsdt,   sa    Kanha    Sate 


fugitive  at,  80 ;  he  is  besieged  in,  by 
Ikbal  Khan,  83;  Sultan  Mahmiid 
released  from,  83 ;  Saltan  Ibrahim 
Jdripurf  visits,  86. 

Kandkdr,  Dakhini  troops  at,  176n. 

A"dnjri"a=N'agarko't(7.i\),  57. 

Kdnkd  Sauna,  Rajah  of  Jhalawar, 
in  revolt  against  Sultan  Ahmad 
(A.D.  1413),  96,  97,  100  ;  again  rebels 
against  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1430), 
114,  115m.,  126n. 

Kankariah,  tank  of,  built  by  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-dfn,   147;  buildings   near, 

rail, 
116*. 

Kanth-kdt,  or  Kambh-kot  (?.».),  86n. 

Kdntiird,  infidels  of,  punished  by 
Sultan  Ahmad,  106». 

Kdmir,  fort  of,  taken  by  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar, 368. 

Kdnwah,  the  battle  of,  262n.,  276n., 
847n.,  353b. 

Kaparbanj,  twenty  Icon  from  Ahmad- 
abad,  148  and  n.;  battlo  between 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  and  Mahmiid 
Khilji'  near,  H4,  U6n.,  259,  260n.  ; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi'garha  at,  176. 

Kapranj,  otherwise  called  Muhmud- 
nagar,  Bahadar  Khan  at,  827. 

Kard  Yusaf  Turkoman,  fled  before 
Ti'miir,  377  and  n. 

Koran,  Rdjah,  Sdlankhi  ruler  of  Gu- 
jarat, 27. 

A"oraB  Bid,  Rdjah,  a  BaghiSlah  ruler 
of  Gujarat,  36;  defeated  by  Musal- 
mrtn  army,  37  ;  his  wives  and  trea- 
sure sent  to  Dobli',  87 ;  his  daughter 
married  to  Khizr  Khan,  37;  and  a 
wife  to  Sultan  'Aland-din,  88. 

Kdrath,  or  Kdrauth,  Alaf  Khan  flees 
to,  220. 

Karchi,  pass  of,  Sultan  Bahadar  at, 
848,  349,  350. 

Kdrtth,  fort  of,  founded  by  Alp  Khan 
Sanjar,  106;  repaired  by  Sultan 
Ahmad,  and  named  Sultanibad, 
105. 

Kari,  parganah   of  Gujarat,  270;  re- 

Ktirim  Khtisni,  Malik,  joins  rebellion 

against  Sultan  Ahmad,  88. 
Karjhi,  Gujarat!  armies  pass  through 

ghat  of,  278. 
Karmdtians,   country   of    U'eh   taken 

from,  84. 
Kdrnah,  Kartah,  Kdrthah,  for  KArath 

(,.».),  220». 
Kashmir,  paper  of,  4. 
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377. 
Kdiim  Brg,  in  charge  of  Bbariij  for 

Emperor  Humaiu'n,  892,  893n. 

Kdtini,  Shtkh,  Sultan  Muiaffar  seeks 
his  blessing  (a.u.  1407),  86. 

Kdthil,  settle  in  Srfrath,  2n. ;  the; 
overrun  Gujarat.  33n. 

Kdlhidwdr,  origin  of  the  name,  ' 
old  families   of,   99b.  ;  Sorath  (o.e.) 
the  Muhamadaii  name  for,  2n. 

Kattagh,  Moghsls  under,  near  Dehli, 
89n. 

Kattagh  Khdn,  tutor  of  Sultan  Muhn- 
mad  Shah,  4Sn.,  4S ;  governor  of 
the  Dakhin,  at  Dddgir,  48n. ;  brings 
Hasan  Gangil  into  Western  India, 
63n. ;  is  summoned  to  Dehli  by  Sul- 
tan Mohamad  Shah,  43  and  n. ;  his 
brother  Nitiim-ud-din  fills  his  place 
st  De"dgir,  48, 49n. ;  proposes  to  sup- 
press revolt  in  Gujarat ,  46, 46  and  n. 

Katiytrar,  tee  Kathitfwar. 

Kdut  Bardhi,  Taghi  the  rebel  at 
(4.B.  1846),  62. 

Kaiilbdtha,  embassy  of,  to  Gujarit 
(*.D.  1511),  244  and  n. 

Kenj  Tillage  near  Mahmiidabad,  held 
in  jdgir  by  Bahadar  Khan,  301 ; 
battle  with  Moghals  at,  898. 

Kerhlah,  fort  of,  attacked  by  Dakhinis, 
178n. 

Khalf  Hasan,  adherent  of  Ahmad 
Wali,entitledMalik-ut-Tujjar(g.c.), 
116a. 

Khali!  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Mahmifd 
Bigarha  and  Rani  Hnrbrii,  bom 
*.d.  1476,  289;  brought  up  by 
Hans  Baf,  widow  of  Sultan  Moha- 
mad, 289 ;  has  charge  of  Sorath 
and  Jiinahgarh,  216 ;  accompanies 
his  father  to  Nandarbnr,  £23;  ro- 
tuma  to  Barfidah,  226  ;  learns  the 
Kuran  by  heart  for  his  father's 
benefit,  281 ;  his  daughter  married 
to  'A'dil  Khan  Fariikf  DT.,  226n. ; 
kingdom  of  Gujarat  promised  to 
Khalfl,  283;  his  father's  dying 
advice,  227 ;  succeeds  hie  father 
(a  d.  1611),  under  title  of  Sultan 
Muzaffar  1L  (a.«.),  288,  248;  his 
succession  disputed,  295. 

Khdhah,  signification  of,  177b. 

Khambay,  Sultan  Hahmdd  Bfgarha 
at,  205. 

Khdn  'Azim,  title  of  Malik  Mahmiid, 
102  ;  Taj  Khan  so  called,  828n. 

Khdn  •Azam  A'taf  Khin,  *tt   A'eal 


assist  Malik -ut-Tujjar  at  Hahaim, 

117. 

Khdn  Jahdn  (=Malik  Uo'ghif),  aaaiaU 

hi*  son,  Mabmiid  Ehilji,  in  mrcirps 

tionof  Malwah,  122. 
Khan  Jahdn,  in  battle  near  Kaparbanj, 

144.* 
Khdn  Jahdn,  title  given  to  Raid  Man- 

dalik,  193. 
Khdn  Jahdn,  kdtwdl  of  Ahrnadabad, 

under  Muzaffar  IL,  290,  814m. 
Khdn   Jahdn  Hdib  Bakhtiar,  title    of 

Malik  Mnkbil  (r/.r.),  42. 
Khan    Jiii,  Haji  Mohamad    Xhuda- 

wand  Khan  (a.v.)  so  called.  318  ;  also 

a  noble  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  399  ;  and 

A/zal  Khan  so  called,  461. 
Khdn  Kliiindn,  Khurram   Khan    (q-v.j 

eo  entitled,  829. 
Khdn    Sarviar,    Ahmad    Khan    takes 

counsel  near  reservoir  of,  86. 
Khdndpur,   pass    of,    near  Khandesh 

20. 
Khanaxddt,   their  position  in  Indian 

Khandhdr  (or  Gandhdr),  a  port  of  Gu- 
jarat, 9. 

Khdndith,  tarkdrt  of  Halhir  and 
N'andarbar  united  to,  20.  Set  aha 
A 'sir  and  Burhanpiir. 

Khanhd   Rajah,  title  of  Ikhtiar  Khan 


ivf  Khin,  15  ;  causes  restoration 
of  Nigdr,  16. 
Khdntnir  Bdnkrinir,  on  the  Mahindri, 
Sultan  Kntb-nd-din  encampa  at, 
against  Mahraiid  Ebilji,  137,  143 ; 
Sultan  Bahadar  at,  346;  the  ford 
of,  830, 8Sln. 


Khari-icot  or  Khari-paitan  (=  Gheria), 

port  of  the  Europeans,  tributary  to 

Gujarat,  18  and  n. 
Khartid,  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  361,  562. 
Khdiiah  Khit  Sulldni,  title  of  Malik 

Sida,  207  and  n. 
Khdtiah-kh/h,    Malik    Jiii    chief  of, 

400;  one  of  them  made  Ikhtiar  nl- 

Mulk,  438  and  n. 
Khatid  Dforah,  Rajah  of  Kirdhi,  seek* 

aid  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  at  Abif, 

149 ;  who  restores  to  him  the  fort 

of  Ahii,  161. 
Khatadl  Ma'mw-dbdd,    a  paraanah   of 

Gujarat,  revenue  of,  10. 
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Kkfm  (or  Blum)  Rdj,  a  Ohiwarah  ruler 

of  Gujarat,  26  and  It. 
Khengdn,  son  of  Java  Singh,  Rajah  of 


Gin. 


',  98n. 


Kh&gdr,  Rajah  of  Kaehh,  waits  on 
Sultan  Mohamad  Shah,  42,  S5n.  ; 
probably  Mandalik  Rid  of  'Girnar, 
55  and  n. ;  Sultin  Mnhamad's  cam- 
paign against,  54,  So  and  n. ;  he  ia 
taken  prisoner,  55  and  n.,  56. 

Khiljipir,  Malik  A  lis  retires  on, 
274n. 

Khirdiii,  pamjanah  in  Pattan  larkdr, 

Khitdb,     Ma/ik,    son   of    Lawan,    an 

attendant   of    'A 'lam     Khan,    kills 

Jarjf,  428. 
KMzt  Khdn,»oa  of  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din, 

is  confined  in  fort  of  Gwiliir,  89. 
Khizr  Khdn,  defeats  Ikbal  Khan  (a.d. 

1405),  83  ;  ruler  of  Dehh',  marches 

to  relief  of  Nago'r  (a.d.  1416),  lOOii. 
Khizr   Khdn,  Assd-ul-Malk,    sent    to 

I'dnr     with      reinforcements,    26T ; 

killed  in    battle    with   Rana   Sinks 

(ah.  1520),  269. 
Khizr,    Malik,    Biucts    tribute    from 

Rao's  of  I'd**,  Bagar,  and  Sirdhi, 

192n. 
Khdkkalah,    Tillage  on  coast  of  Dill, 

Sultan  Bahidar  encamped  at,  39G. 
Khudtibanilah    Khdn,  for    Khudawand 

Khan  (a.P.),  201 
Khuddiagdn-i-Halim,  Sultan  Mahmiid 

Bigarhaao  called,  227n. 
Kfaiddiagan-i-Karim,    Sultan    Muha- 
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1,  181n. 


Khuddiagdn-i-Magh/ar,  Sultan  Ahmad 
known  as,  128n. 

Khuddiagdn-i-Shahid,  Saltan  Muha- 
inad  Shah  so  called,  62. 

Khiiddvmnd  Khdn,  commands  army 
against  Kambh-ku't  (a.d.  1407),  86. 

Khvddaand  Khdn,  father-in-law  of 
Sultan  Mohamad,  known  as  Malik 
Tliro,  169,  286  and  n.;  builds  'Him- 
pur,  236  ;  his  maejid  there,  131  ;  his 
advice  at  siege  of  Junahgarh,  191 
and  n.;  governor  of  Ahmadabid, 
201». ;  conspires  to  raise  Ahmad 
Khan  to  throne  of  Mahmifd  Bfgarha, 
201  and  n.,  237n. ;  imprisoned  for 
his  son  (a.d.  1481),  207  ;  his  charac- 
teristics, 236,  237n. ;  valued  by 
Sultan  Mahmitd  Bigarha,  237  and 
n. ;  story  of  him  and  Fatah  Khan, 
169  and  n. 


Khuddwand  Khdn,  aaxir  of  Sultan 
Mozaffar  II.  and  Sikandar,  by  name 
Hijf  Muhamad,  8L2  ;  called  also 
Khan  Ji'ii,  313;  present  at  siege  of 
Mandii,  257  ;  confirmed  as  wazir  by 
Sultan  Sikandar  (a.d.  1526),  818; 
refuses  to  acknowledge  Mahmiid 
Shah  II.,  312;  sends  news  from 
Guj  ara't  to  Bahadar  Khan,  323  ;  re- 
ceives Bahadar  Shih  at  Muhamad- 
abid  (a.d.  1526),  332. 

Khuddwand  Khdn,  wazir  of  Saltan 
Bahidar,  sent  against  Bagar  (a.d. 
1531),  346;  takes  part  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Ujain,  357 ;  ordered  to 
Chftdr(A.D.  1588),  369. 

Khuddwand  Khdn,  brother  of  A'saf 
Khan,  made  diwdn-i-kul  to  Mahmiid 
III.,  487  and  n. 

Khuddwand  Khdn  Pdthari,  in  con- 
federacy with  Nizam-ul-Malk,  340  ; 
submits  to  Sultan  Bahadar,  342; 
defeated  at  Burhanpur  (a.d.  1530), 
345. 

Khuddwand  Khan  Rumi,  Tmid-ul- 
Mnlk  Malik  Jul  sent  to  him  at 
Burst,  435 ;  and  by  him  put  to  a 
cruel  death  (a.d.  1545),  436  and  a. 

Khurasan,  Mahmiid  Ohazni  king  or, 
29,  30 ;  Hosen  Mirza  BaiTtrah  Sul- 


A'nurratn  Khdn,  his  latter  to  Bahadar 
Khan,  320  ;  joins  Bahadar  Khan 
(a.d.  1526),  827;  entitled  Khan 
Khanan,829;  his  son  created  Nizam 
Khan,  329 ;  pursues  Ishak  in  rebel- 
lion, 887 ;  present  at  taking  of 
Mandii,  852  ;  sent  against  Man  Singh 
(a.d.  1681),  353. 

Khuihhdl  B<g,  one  of  the  Emperor 
Hnmiiun's  Guards,  befriends 
Buchhu  the  minstrel,  389. 

Khiuh-Kadam,  entitled  Muhtas  Khin, 
248. 

Khiuh-Kadam  (Tmad-ul-Mulk),  origi- 
nally slave  of  Bfbi  Rani,  312;  at 
Ahmaduagar  with  reinforcements 
against  Rani  Sanka,  271 ;  advances 
the  interests  of  Sikandar  Khan, 
308  j  alienated  from  Sultan  Sikan- 
dar, 80S;  cause  of  this  change  of 
feeling,  312;  plots  against  Sultan 
Sikandar,  314;  and  attempts  his  life, 
309n. ;  finally  murders  the  Sultan, 
809  and  n.,  811,  828n.;  sets  Nasi'r 
Khan  on  the  throne  as  Mahmiid 
Shih,  312 ;  offends  the  amirs  and 
soldiers,  318  ;  seeks  assistance  from 
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Emperor  Bsbar  and  others  against 
Bahadar  Khan,  318,  31»n. ;  hia 
movements  against  Bahadar  Khan, 
827  and  a.,  828,  330,  881n. ;  in- 
trigues with  Lati'f  Khan,  830 ;  aban- 
rtona  Nasfr  Khan  (a.d.  1526),  830; 
refuses  to  flee  from  Bahadar  Shah, 
831 :  hio  house  looted,  ha  ia  im- 
prisoned, 382:  and  executed,  833; 
hia  power  in  the  palace,  310  and  n. ; 
his  confederates  in  the  murder  of 
Sultan  Bit widar,  882,  388  and  n., 
384  and  n. 

A'Awrii  Khdn,  favourite  of  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din,  40,  41 ;  his  career,  41 
and  n. ;  kills  Sultan  Kntb-ud-dia 
and  seizes  the  throne  with  the  title 
of  Kasir-ud-din,  41;  hie  end,  41; 
his  brothel- (or  uncle)  Hisam.ud-dfn 
N'itim  in  Gujarat,  40. 

K/ivini  Dehlawi,  Amir,  his  poem 
"  "Aahikah,"  38. 

Khiiian  Khdn,  intimate  companion  of 
SuliHnMnzaffarII.,280. 

Khwdjnh  'Abd  UHak-*l-'Atizi,hin  suc- 
cessor, 441. 

Khu-ujtih  'Abd-ul-Wdhid,  descendant 
ol  Khwajah'Abd  Ullab-ul-'Aziii,  in 
reign  of  Mahmiid  III..  441. 

Khmdiah  Jahdn,  ennnch  of  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Khilji,  dethrones  Sultan 
Mahmiid  (of  Malwah)  in  favour  of 
his  younger  brother  St nham ad,  244; 
killed  in  battle  (dr.  1511),  248. 

Khudjdh  Juhdn,  defeated  in  Burhan- 
piir,  345;  his  city  Parindah  de- 
stroyed by  Malik  Amin  (*.r>.  1530), 
345. 

Khtcdjah  Khusni,  a  couplet  of,  quoted, 

Khwdjah  Mdnik,  son  of  Jalsl,  831. 
Khwdjah  Mohamad,  entitled  Bis  am-ul- 

Mulk,  conspires  against  Malik  Sha'- 

brin  and  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 

163;  escapes  to  Pattan,  1C6. 
Kirdiah-i-lidr-kathi, "  porterage  dues,"" 

8  and  n. 
Kirdiuh-i-dakdkin,  rents  of  shops,  at 

Ahmad  libad,  8. 
Kishnd,  a  Rajput  of  Gharhalf,  assists 

Sultan  Mahmu'd  Khilji  in  flight  to 

Gujnrat.  254. 
KivdM-ad-diH,  left  in  charge  of  Deo- 

gir,  51  and  n. ;  driven  to  Dhar,  6*. 
Kiwdm-u/-Mulk,   title  Of    Said    'Aid- 

ullah  (o.t>.),  183  i  also  Malik  Strang 

(u.u.)  known  as,  171. 
Kali,    Malik,    a    Brahman,    rises    to 

power  under  Sultan  Mahmiid   Bi- 


K6bi,l 

garha,  297 ;  intercedes  for  Bhim, 
Rajah     of    I'dar,     249;      becomes 

minister  of  Mnzaif ar  II.,  249  and  a. ; 
hia  disregard  for  the  Snltan,  £95; 
intrigues  against  Niiam-nl-Mulk, 
265n.,  296;  beata  to  death  Ahmad 
Khan  Tabi,  29C  ;  is  plundered,  and 
put  to  death  by  NuzaBar  II.,  171m.. 
297. 

Kdhd,  village  held  in  jdt/ir  bj  Baha- 
dar Khan,  301. 

A'ojo,  for  KdkJiti  (o.u.),  18b. 

Kdkan,  torkart  in,  possessed  by  Euro- 
peans, 21. 

Kvklia  (?  Cochin),  port  of  the  Euro- 
peans, tributary  to  Gujarat,  18 
and  n. 

Kdlis  and  Rajputs  anciently  possessed 
Gujarat,  24,  Mn.  ;  rebellion  of,  at 
Asawal  (a.d.  1410),  86;  attack 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  retreating 
from  Kaparbanj  (a.d.  1461),  145*.. ; 
ront  a  Gujaratf  army  (a.d.  1626), 
808 ;  attempt  to  rescue  Sultan  Mah- 
miid Khilji  (A.D.  1531),  353  and  n. ; 
betray  fort  of  Champanfr  to  the 
Emperor  Humaiun  (a.d.  1685),  391 ; 
branded  on  the  arm  under  Snltin 
Mahmiid  HI.  {dr.  1545),  439. 

Kd/iwdrah,  Saltan  Ahmad  campaigns 
in  (a.d.  1438),  120. 

Kumbha,  Rina  of  OhitOT,  son  of  Rani 
Miikal,  reinstates  Shams  Khan  in 
d'agiir,  148n. ;  disputing,  he  attacks 
Shams  Khan  in  Nagur,  148  and  a. ; 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din's  campaign 
against,  149 ;  be  ia  defeated  in 
battle  near  Kombhimiir,  149*., 
150;  submits  to  the  Sultan  {a.d. 
1466),  150;  joint  expedition  of 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  and  Mahmiid 
Khilji'  against  him,  150;  desperate 
battle  near  Chitdr,  151 ;  besieged, 
and  submits  to  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din 
(a.d.  1457),  151;  again  attacks 
Xagiir,  151 ;  but  withdraw!  on  ap- 
proach of  Gujaratf  army,  152  and 
n. ;  Snltan  Kutb-ud-di'n'a  third  cam- 
paign against,  162n.,  158;  the  Rani 
built  thirty-two  fortresses,  149n. 

Kumbha  Gohit,  entitled  Rai  Raiaa 
(a.d.  1526),  329. 

Kdmbhdlmir,  built  by  Rani  Kombhi, 
149n-;  battle  near  (a.d.  1456),  149 
and  n.;  place  besieged  by  Saltan 
Kutb-ud-din,  150;  who  ravages 
territories  of,  151 ;  again  besieged 
by  Saltan  Kutb-ud-din  (a.d.  1458), 
152s, 
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Kdrbidr,  a  port  of  Bdxstb,  10 ;  Sultan 

Bahadar  it,  337. 
Kdt,  village  of,  Saltan  Mahmiid  III. 


hors. 


37a 


KuLii,  parganah   in   Bhanij    sarkir, 
revenue  from,  13. 

Kulbargah,  in  the  Dskhin,  capital  of 
the  Bahmani  dynasty,  53n. ;  oocu- 
pied  for  Sultan  Mohamad,  60; 
Kaiiha  of  Jhalawar  at,  116  ;  Ahmad 
Wall'  flees  from,  116n. ;  Sultan  Ah- 
mad Bahmani  withdraws  to,  118. 
r  Pal,  SSlankhi"  raler  of  Gujn- 
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t,27. 
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;estor  of  Sadharan 
{q.v.),  67. 

Kunwari,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (o.v.), 
67. 

Kvr-btgi,  "  keeper  o(  the  armours," 
184*. 

AVAA  Khtin,  wah'l  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mifd Khilji  to  Bahidar  Shah.  849. 

Kutb,  RU  of  Mahii'm,  116  and  n. 

Kutb  'A'lam,  Saint,  visited  by  Snltin 
Kuth-ud-din  at  Batdh,  lS7n. 

Kutb  Khdn,  title  of  Malik  'A'lam 
Shah  (q.v.),  226. 

Kutb  Khan,  eon  of  Malik  La'zf,  en- 
titled Ikbil  Khan  (a.d.  1626),  829. 

Kutb  Khan,  relation  of  Sultan  Bahldl, 
flying  from  Hnmaiiin,  takes  refuge 
with  Sultan  Bahadur  (a.d.  1631), 
847  and  n. 

Kutb,  Malik,  entitled  *Axd-uI-Mulk 
{a.d.  1611),  243. 

Kutb  Shdh.cf  Golkondah,  pays  tribute 


ud-din,  his  expedition  against  Bhim 
IWd  of  Nahrwalah,  86. 

Kutb-ud-din  Mubarak  Shdh,  son  of 
Sultan  'Alt-nd-dlD,  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Dehli,  40;  murdered  A.D, 
1320.  4L 

Kutb-ud-din,  Sultan,  eldest  son  of 
Saltan  Mohamad,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1461),  186 
and  n.;  encamps  at  Khaupiir  Ban- 
kdni'r,  against  Mahmiid  Khi)jf,187, 
148  ;  encouraged  against  Mahmiid 
Khilji  by  Said  Bnrhan-ud-dfn,  107 
and  n.,  et  *». ;  is  aped  on  bis  expe- 
dition by  SMh  'A'lam,  142}  battle 
with  Mahmifd  Khilji'  near  Kapar- 
banj,  144,  146a. ;  plunder  of  Qnja- 


Kutb-ud-din,  Saltan — oont 
rrtti  treasury,  269, 260n. ;  he  offends 
Shan  'A'lam  (a.d.  1461),  146;  op- 
poses Mahmiid  Khilji  in  Nago'v, 
148  and  n. ;  assists  Shams  Khan  of 
Nagdr,  149;  treaty  of  peace  with 
Saltan  Mahmiid  Khilji,  146n.,  148n.; 
his  punitive  campaign  against  Rina 
Krimbhit,  149;  sends  a  force  against 
fort  of  A'bii,  149  and  n. ;  defeats 
Rajah  of  Siriihf,  149n. ;  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sid  tin  Mahmiid  Khilji, 
160  and  n. ;  his  joint  expedition, 
with  Mahmifd  Khilji,  against  Rami 
Kumbha,  160 ;  restores  fort  of  A'bii 
to  Khatis  Deorah,  161 ;  starts  an- 
other campaign  against  liana  Kum- 
bha, 162  and  n. ;  campaign  against 
Sirohi  and  Rana  Kumbha,  152n., 
1S8;  visits  Saint  Kutb  'A'lam  at 
Batdh,  157n.;  dies  a.d.  1469,  163 
and  n. ;  his  death  caasad  by  the 
sword  which  Shah  'A'lam  gave  him, 
142,  167;  various  accounts  of  his 
death,  167  and  n.,  168  and  n. ;  his 
burial-place,  16Sn. ;  bis  character, 
16Sn. ;  hie  dislike  of  Fateh  Khan 
and  conduct  towards  him,  168  el 
tttj. ;  his  ill-feeling  against  Shah 
'A'lam,  166,  166;  story  of  him  and 
the  wood-cutter,  167 ;  his  buildings, 
147  and  n. ;  completes  the  mauso- 
leum of  Shc'gh  Ahmad  Oanjbakhsh 
at  Sarkhe'l,  9  In. 

Kutb-ul-'A'km,    surname     of     SMkh 
Burhan  (j.n.),  128n. 

Kutb-ul-Mulk,  escorts  Mi'rza  Ibrahim 
Khan  into  Ahmadabad,  244. 

Kuttagh  Khan,  NSsir-nl-Mulk  so  en- 
titled, 329. 


Lad  Khan,  son  of  Mukbil  Khan,  his 
surveillance  of  Mahmiid  III.,  407; 
intrigues  with  him,  407  ;  is  executed, 

Uhlan  Khan  Khilji,  Malik,  born  in 
Tillage  of  lianas,  in  parganah  of 
Snltanpifr,  226;  ruler  in  Burhan- 
pur,  224,  226  and  n. ;  receives  title 
of  Khan  Jahin,  and  the  village  of 
Banas,  226  ;  is  reconciled  with 
Hiiam-nd-din,  224,  226  and  n. ;  ap- 
pointed to  office  under  'A'dil  Khan 
II.  of  A'sfr,  226. 
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L&hari  (In  Bind),  port  of  the  Ante, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Ldkaannir,  Tillage  near  Kilpf,  battle 
at,  867. 

Latham  Bit,  daughter  of  a  Gohil 
Rajput,  wife  of  Mnzaffar  II.,  and 
mother  of  Bahidar  Khan,  800. 

Lakhman  St*,  brother  of  Silhadl  Raj- 
put, holds  Raisin  against  Snltan 
Bahadar,  860 ;  present  at  siege  of 
Raisin,  36S  ;  his  death  (a.d.  1632), 
866ft. 

Lakkdlah  gale  of  Chttdr,  871. 
Lakhn  Mil  D6S,  descendant  of  Bhfm 

IWd,  last  Sdlankbi  ruler  of  Gnja- 

rat,  27  ;  leaves  no  son  fit  to  role, 

86  and  n. 
Lakid  KtSt,  attacked  by  Sefdar  Khan, 

272a. 
Ldl  Khdn,   Malik  La'zl  so  entitled, 

829. 
hangar  Khan,  son  of  Kadir  Shall  of 

Mandii.  sent  by  Bahadar  Shah   in 

pursuit  of  Moghal  army,  418  ;  Jtilled 

with  Snltan  Bahadur  at  Dill  (a.d. 

1687),  896,  8B7. 
Lalif  Bariwdl,  Malik,  his  son  made 

Sharzah  Khan,  829. 
Lalif  Khdn,  Prince,  brother  of  Snltan 

Ahmad,  sent  against  rebels,  96,  97 

Lalif  Khdn,  son  of  Mnzaffar  II.  and 
Raj  Bai,  226,  800;  removes  to  Ba- 
rodah  from  fear  of  Sikandar  Khan, 
280 ;  in  rebellion  against  his  bro- 
ther Snltan  Sikandar,  808 ;  solicits 
support  of  Ttij  Khan  at  Dhandtt*- 
kah,  826,  827n.  ;  'Imid-ul-MuIk 
intriguos  with,  330;  he  is  joined  by 
nobles  In  revolt,  884  and  n. ;  Baha 
dar  Shah's  expedition  against,  834; 
he  in  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
near  Sultanpiir,  336  and  n. ;  dies  at 
Murgh-dirah  <A.n.  1527),  886. 

Lalif,  Malik,  entitled  Sharzah  Khan 
(o.v.),  a.d.  1520,808. 

Lalif -td-Mulk,  snmamed  Sound  hi, 
Muxaflar  II. 'a  clemency  to,  288. 

Latif-vl-Mulk,  his  intrigues  against 
Daria  Khan,  412,  418. 

Ldwan,  his  son  Malik  Khitab  (q.v.), 
428. 

La'ti,  Malik,  created  Lai  Khan,  829. 

Lobd,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tribu- 
tary to  Gojerit,  18  and  n. 

Ldat,  tribe  of  Afghans,  464. 

Lddi  dmaty,  'A'laro  Khan  causes 
overthrow  cf,  277. 

Ltfkdnah,  parganah  in  Grtdhrah  earkdr, 


Lulf-ultah,  his  son  Malik  Yifsnf  (q.v.), 

827. 
Lutf-ullah,   son  of    Malik     Allahiah. 


Maddmi,  explanation  of,  lOn. 

Minion,  or  Sudan  (q.v.y 

Mddhapvr,  village  in  parganah  oi 
Manglor,  Hindu  superstition  at, 
197  and  n. 

Madrat  Kdlbani  (or  Kdlpi),  port  ol 
the  Europeans,  tributary  to  Guja- 
rat ,  18  and  a 

Mahdbalah  defile,  storming'  of,  by 
Sultan  Mahmifd  Bfgarhat,  184. 
186n. 

Mnhdim  (=Bombay,  o.n.),  in  Sorath, 
17;  invaded  by  Malik-nt-Tajjfr, 
115*.,  116  and  a.,  126n. ;  retaken 
from  Malik-at-Tujjar  bv  Zn/ar 
Khan,  118 ;  attacked  by  officer  of 
Bahidar  Gilanf,  218n. ;  Snltan 
Mahmifd  Bfgarha's  expedition  to, 
222. 

Mahdn,  Malik,  called  from  Dehli  to 
Dedgir  by  Sultan  Mnhamad,  54. 

Mohan  Rat,  a  singer,  41  la. 

Mahdi,  The,  his  coming,  240*. 

Mahtr,  Man  Singh  chieftain  of  hills 
of,  47. 

Mahemr,  on  the  Narbadah,  Saltan 
Hoshang  at,  SSn. ;  besieged  by  Sal- 
tan Ahmad,  106. 

Mahindri,  ford  of  Khanptfr  on,  330, 
331n. ;  Moghala  in  flight  drowned 
in,  894;  Daria  Khan  encamped 
near,  409 ;  Oraasiah  chiefs  on,  re- 
duced by  Mahmud  HI.,  439. 

Mahipat  Rand,  a  Rajput  related  to 
Mnzaffar  II.,  300. 

Mdhkrij,  a  parganah  of  Qnjarit, 
revenue  of,  10  and  a. 

Mahmud,  Kdxi,  son  of  Kizf  Ji-bulan- 
dah  of  Birpiir,  at  siege  of  Chitiir, 
388;  his  death  (a.d.  1636),  883. 

Malimud,  Kdzi,  chief  of  Kin's  of 
Manglor,  397. 

Mahmud  Khdn,  son  of  Fii6x  Shan, 
ascends  throne  of  Dehlf  aa  Saltan 
Mahmud  (j.p.),  a.d.  1894,  76, 
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Mahmid  Khan,  hod  of  Malik  Moghfs, 
poisons  Ghaini  Khan  and  seizes 
throne  of  Miilwsh,  50n.,  121  and  n. 
See  Mahmiid  Knilji,  Saltan. 

Mahmid  Khdn,  son  of  Latff  Khan, 
grandson  of  Hull ar  II.  and  nephew 
of  Bahadar  Shah,  bom  a.d.  1526, 
408,  406  and  n. ;  confined  at  Biawal 
Ijv  Muham ad  Shah  his  cousin,  4"" 
brought  to  Ahmad£bad,  404 ;  aged 
eleven,  ha  ascends  the  throne  as 
Mahmiid  III.  (y.r.),  406. 

Mahmid,  Malik,  entitled  Khan  'Azfm, 
suppresses  revolt  of  Nasfr  Khan, 
102. 

Mahmiid,  Malik,  his  stury  of  the 
siege  of  Mandif  (a.d.  1518),  258. 

Mahmid,  Sultan,  son  of  Saltan  Mo- 
hamad, grandson  of  Sultan  Firoz 
ShSh,  79  ;  ascends  throne  of  Dshli 
(a.d.  1394),  76  ;  flees  before  Ti'miir 
to  Pattan  (a.d.  1398),  79;  seeks  aid 
from  Zafar  Khan  and  from  Malwah, 
79  and  «.  ;  he  goes  to  Kananj,  80 ; 
besieged  in  Kananj  by  Ikbal  Khan, 
S3 1  returns  to  power  in  Dehli,  83  ; 


.  _, j    and    takes    Pattan  (a.d. 

1025),  28;  Ms  conquest  of  Sum- 
nit,  and  an  unnamed  fort,  28  and 
it.,  83n. ;  appoints  Dabiahalim  the 
Ascetic  ruler  of  Sdmnfit,  29,  30, 
38n. ;  conqueTB  and  takes  prisoner 
the  other  Dabishalim,  30,  31,  38n., 
84n, ;  and  delivers  him  to  his 
enemy,  82;  destroys  the  idol  of 
Sdmnat,  87 ;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bf- 
garha  compared  with,  169. 
Mahmid  Bigarha,  Sultan  (sec  Fateh 
Khan),  his  acconnt  of  his  youth,  155; 
ascends  the  throne,  a.d.  1459,  161  ; 
suppresses  conspiracy,  163 ;  reviews 
his  army  near  Kaparbanj,  175; 
assists  Nizam  Shan  of  the  Dakhin 
against  Mahmiid  Kliilji,  175 ;  re- 
views bin  army  at  Thalmr,  177; 
threatens  to  attack  Mandii  if  Mah- 
miid Khiljf  again  invades  the 
Dakhin,  178  and  n. ;  collects  arms 
for  religious  war,  178;  his  expedi- 
tion to  Bawar,  178  and  ».,  179n. ; 
condemns  to  death  Malik  Haji  and 
Malik  Kalii,  179;  expedition  against 
Oirnar  and  JUnahgarh,  180  1 1  leq. ; 
besieges  Junahgarh,  184,  18S; 
slonniog  of  the  Mahkbalah  defile, 
185  and  n. ;  exacts  tribute  and  pre-  ■ 
sents  from  Bad  of  Scirath,  186  and  < 
a.  ;  declines  to  invade  Malwsli,  186 ; 
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other  expeditions  into  Sdrath,  187 
and  ii. ;  siege  of  Jdnahgarh  (a.d. 
1470),  187  and  n.,  189,191 ;  capitu- 
lation of  Qirnftr,  188;  the  building 
of  Mustafabad,  189n.,  191,  192n. ; 
takes  up  his  residence  there,  191, 
195;  appoints  governor  of  Ahmad- 
abad  to  suppress  sedition  during  his 
absence,  192;  confers  jagir  and 
titlo  on  Rao  Mandalfk,  189n.,  198 
and  n. ;  campaign  in  Sind,  198  and 
n.  ;  another  campaign  in  Sind,  195 
and  a. ;  conquest  of  Jagat  and  San- 
khodhar,  196-98 ;  naval  engage- 
ment off  Sankhddhar,  198  andn.; 
builds  mosque  at  Sinkhodbiir,  198  ; 
naval  action  with  Malaban  pirates, 
199  and  n. ;  his  return  to  Ahmad- 
abad,  200;  lays  waste  country  of 
Champinfr,  200;  founds  Mahmifd- 
afaid,  201,  212  ;  conspiracy  against 
him  (a.t..  1480),  201-206;  he  tests 
the  loyalty  of  his  nobles ;  205  ;  his 
expedition  against  Champanfr,  207 
tt  seq.,  210)i. ;  founds  a  nuujid  near 
Champanfr.  209n.  ;  takes  the  fort 
of  Champanfr,  161, 168,210;  visits 
Mustafabad,  216;  and  Ahmadabid, 
216 ;  gets  redress  for  plundered 
merchants  from  Riijali  of  Siruhf, 
217  and  n. ;  spends  four  years  at 
Mnhamsdaljad,  217  ;  his  expeditions 
against  Bahadar  Oflanf  at  Dabhdl, 
219  and  n. ;  Alaf  Khan's  revolt 
against  him,  220  and  n. ;  he  marches 
against  I'dar  and  Bagar,  220n. ;  his 
campaign  against  'A'dil  Khan  Fa- 
rtfkf  (A.D.  1499),  221  and  n>;  flees 
before  Ahmad  Khan  Bhsiri  at  Dan- 
latabad,  22  In. ;  prepares  for  cam- 
paign against  Niisir-iid -din  of  Mal- 
wah, 221;  bat  abandons  it,  222; 
another  conspiracy  against,  222n. ; 
undertakes  no  military  enterprise 
for  seven  years,  222;  extends  the 
walls  of  Abmadabad,  Sin. ;  cam- 
paigns against  Eoropeans  (a.d. 
1507),  222  and  n. ;  supports  'A'hun 
Khan,  son  of  Hasan  KhSn,  on 
throne  of  A'sir,  228,  225n.;  at 
Thalnfr,  settles  the  affairs  of  A'sir 
and  Burhonpur,  224,  225;  his  fare- 
well to  the  holy  men  of  Pattan, 
226;  visits  tomb  of  She~kh  Ahmad 
Khsttil,  and  his  own,  227 ;  his  death 
(a.d.  1511),  227  and  n. ;  bnried  at 
Sarkhej,  91n. 

Stories  illustrative  of  his  charac- 
ter and  times,  212  et  nq. ;  his  snor- 
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mans  appetite,  162  and  n.  ;  story  of 
him  and  the  gardeners,  212  and  n. ; 
story  of  him,  the  jeweller,  and  the 
Kazi,  214  ;  story  of  him  and  Malik 
Sarong,  171;  story  of  him  and  She"kb 
Siraj-ud-din,  171-74;  his  knowledge 
of  religious  matters,  174;  converts 
to  Islam  Sareng  and  his  brother, 
238;  his  excellences,  161,  166;  so 
Instance  of  his  strict  justice,  180  ; 
his  sympathy  with  the  bereaved, 
200 ;  the  father  of  his  people,  170 ; 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  228  ; 
his  four  sons,  238;  he  has  his  sou 
A'ba  Khan  poisoned,  62,  289  ;  he 
commits  Khali  1  Khan  to  the  care  of 
HansBtf,  the  Sultan's  step-mother, 
239  ;  Khalfl  Khan  learns  the 
Kurin  by  heart  for  hia  father's 
benefit,  281 ;  hia  contemporarios, 
168;  'A'lam  Kh*n  takes  refuge 
with,  277 ;  his  estimate  of  Klmda- 
wand  Khan,  237  and  n. ;  prosperous 
condition  of  Gujarat  in  hie  reign, 
167 ;  compared  with  Sultan  Mah- 
mdd  Ghaznavf,  169:  signification 
,    of  Bigarka,  161  and  n- 

Mahmid  II.,  Sultan,  Naair  Khan,  son 
of  Sultan  Muaaflar  II.,  placed  on 
throne  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1526),  312, 
818;  Tmid-ul-Mulk's  endeavours  to 
support,  326 ;  abandoned  on  ap- 
proach of  Bahadar  Shah,  330 ;  he 
dies  a.d.  1527, 336. 

Mahmudlll.,  Sultdn,  Mahraud  Khan 
(q.i:\  son  of  Latif  Khan,  place.!  on 
throne  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1687),  406; 
under  strict  surveillance,  407,411; 
the  intrigne  of  Lad  Khan,  407; 
Daria  Khan  takes  possession  of 
him,  409;  campaign  against  'Iraad- 
nl-Mnlk  Malik  Jin,  409;  defeats 
Mubarak  Shah,  410 ;  his  tuaar 
Daria  Khan  really  rules  Gujarat, 
410;  Daria  Khan's  insolence,  415; 
negleoted  by  Daria  Khan,  415;  the 
Snltan  escapee  to  'A'lam  Khan,  416  ; 
battle  with  Darii  Khan  at  Dahiir, 
41T,  418n. ;  the  Snltan  is  defeated, 
418;  but  marches  on  Ahmada'brid, 
419;  storms  Champanir,  419;  re- 
sides there,  420;  creates  the  bird- 
catcher  Jarji  Muhafla  Khan,  420; 
he  puts  to  death  Sultan  'Ali-nd- 
dfn,  277n.,  421  ;  the  nobles  conspire 
against  Jarji,  422 ;    and  kill   him 
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he  loses  hia  authority  and  is  again 
under  watch,  428  ;  his  nobles  agree 
to  blind  him  and  divide   the  king- 
dom, 424  ;  he  esoapea  from  confine- 
ment and  regains  power,   425  ;  the 
plunder  of  'A'lam  Khan  and  Wajih- 
nl-Mulk,    427;     his    treatment    of 
'A'lam  Khan's  family,  481 ;  anmmons 
Tmad-al-Muik  to  court,  432 ;  Said 
'Arab  Shah's   mission    to    'Imad-ul- 
Mulk,  483 ;  marches  against  Daria 
Khan  and  'A'lam  Khan   at   Cham- 
panir, 488 ;  hia  power  and  authority 
re-established,  436;  resides  at  Mah- 
miidabSd,  437,   448;    promotion  of 
nobles,  437 ;  offends  hia    ministers, 
bnt  apologises,  488;    expels  Gras- 
siahs  from  Unjarst ,  or  reduces  them 
to    obedience,    99a.,  439 ;    purposes 
conquering  Mil  wah,  439  ;  has  palace 
and    park    at    Mahmudabad,     443; 
mnrdered  by  Bnrhan,  69,  446,  448  ; 
his  principal   ministers   and  nobles 
entrapped  and  killed,  450;    buried 
in   mausoleum    of  Sultan    Alsbmrfd 
Bigarha,  468  ;  leaves  no  male  issue, 
454;  his  character,  429;  bin   cou- 
rage, 419;   his  jealousy,   437;  his 
taste  for  low  companionn,  420,  446 ; 
his  love  of  pleasure,  443 ;  hia   op- 
pression of  Hindus,  439;  has  Raj- 
puts and  Kdtfs  branded  on  the  aim, 
489;  he  institutes  inquiry  into   re- 
sources of   Gujarat,  167;  his  orga- 
nization of  the  army,  483  ;  his  per- 
sonal troops  called  BJak-mdr,  449, 
462 ;  is  a  disciple  of  Said  'A'lam, 
440 ;  hie  celebration  of  the  Prophet's 
birthday,  444 ;  hia  bounties  to  the 
pious  and  poor,  441 ;  his  provision 
for  travellers,  441;    fires  for  the 
destitute,  442. 
MaAmud  Bahnumi,  Sultan,  ruler  of  the 
Dakhin,  169  and  n. ;  revolt  against, 
218;  his  Regents  roused  to  action 
against  Bahidar  Gi'linf ,  219  and  a. 
llahwid  Bargi,   Malik,  sent  against 

rebels  in  S&rath,  102. 
MaAmud  Gawdn  (or  Khwajah  Jahin). 
his  history,  217n. ;  nut  to  death 
(a.d.  1481),  217  and  ».,  219s. 
Mafonud  Khiiji,  Sultan,  son  of  Malik 
Mdgfais,  and  king  of  Maiwah,  122; 
in  campaign  against  Bahldl  Lodi, 
122 ;  besieged  in  Mandii  by  Sultan 
Ahmad,  122;  escapee  from  Mandii 
(i-i>.  1488),  123 ;  regains  Sirangpur, 
and  defeats  TJmer  Khan,  lSSn., 
124 ;  assists  Gang  Das  of  C" 
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m'r  against  Sultan  Muhamad  Ga- 
jarati,  180  and  b.  ;  intrigues  with 
She'kh  Kamil  for  the  kingdom  of 
Gujarat,  131,  140  and  n. ;  invades 
Gujarat,  132  and  n.,  196,  141,  186; 
reasons  for  Ilia  invasion  of  Gujarit, 
146b.,  182n.,  140b.,  145;  besieges 
Snltanpor,  136,  190n. ;  intrigues  for 
possession  of  fort  of  Bhariij,  136  ; 

tlunders  Barodah,  137  ;  battle  with 
nltan  Kutb-ud-din  near  Kapar- 
banj,  144, 145«.,259, 260n. ;  defeated, 
he  is  attacked  by  Bhflu  and  Kdh's, 
14on. ;  campaign  against  Nig&r, 
148  and  «.;  Mujihid  Khan  from 
Nig  or  takes  refnge  with  him,  148; 
treat;  of  peace  with  Saltan  Kutb- 
ud-dfn,  145n.,  146n. ;  his  joint  expe- 
dition, with  Sultan  Kntb-ud-din, 
against  Kant  Kumbha,  150  and  n. ; 
acquires  Mandisor  from  the  Rana, 
151  and  n. ;  marches  upon  Chitrfr, 
162n.;  iniades  the  Dakhin,  175; 
besieges  Nizam  Shah  in  Bidar,  176 
and  n. ;  returning  to  Malwah  before 
Sultan  Mahmud  Bi'garha,  gets  into 
difficulties  in  Ooudw&nah,  176  and  n.; 
again  invades  the  Dakhin,  177 
and  n. ;  again  retreata  before  Mah- 
mud Bfgarha,  178  and  n. ;  who 
threatens  to  attack  Mandii,  if  again 
invaded,  178  and  n. :  his  expedition 
to  niohpdr,  178n. ;  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  hie  son  Ghiis-ud-dfn 
(*.d.  1469),  J86. 
Mahmud  Khiiji,  Sultan,  son  of  Nisir- 
ud-dfn,  and  king  of  Malwah,  rebel- 
Lion  against,  244,  246a- ;  gives  all 
power  to  Midinf  Rio,  247  and  n. ,  248 ; 
campaign  in  Chandirf,  250;  defeata 
and  pensions  his  brother  SihibKhah, 
262n. ;  his  flight  from  Me  dim  Rad 
to  Muxaffar  IL,  254 ;  Muxaffar  II. 
restores  Mandii  to,  259,  290;  he 
gives  to  Muxaffar  IL  the  sword- 
belt  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dfn,  260; 
entertains  Sultan  Muxaffar  II.  at 
Mandii,    260;   in  expedition  to  Oa- 

trun  is  taken  prisoner  bj  Rind 
inks,  263,  264  ;  who  restores  him 
to  Mandii,  264  and  n. ;  at  siege  of 
Mandisor,  273-75;  regains  hie  son 
from  Raul  Sinks,  276;  plunders 
territories  of  Rami  of  Chftur,  848 
and  n. ;  hia  hostility  to  Silhadi  and 
Sikandar  Khan,  848b.,  349;  con- 
fronted by  Ratenf  Ghand  at  Uiaiu, 
849 ;  sends  wakilt  to  Bahadar  Shah, 
349;  state  of  affairs  between  him 
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and  Bahadar  Shah,  349n. ;  avoids 
meeting  Sultan  Bahidar,  360;  capi- 
tulates to  the  Sultan,  352,  363b.  ; 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Gujarat, is  killed  at 
Dahdd,  353  and  n. ;  his  women,  260; 
bis  seven  sins.  352 1  their  fate, 
358  and  n.  ;  his  golden  girdle  and 
jewelled  crown  given  as  tribute  to 
Sultan  Bahadar  from  Rana  of 
Chft6r,872. 

Mahmud  Koreiihi,  Malik,  his  distin- 
guished eon  'Abd-ul-Latff  (jj.v.), 
281  and  n. 

Mahmid  Sumurkandi,  MavMnd,  a  poet 
called  Fazili,  captured  by  pirates, 
195  and  n. ;  bis  troubles,  196; 
avenged  by  Sultan  Mehnnfd  Bi- 
garna  (A.D.  1478),  199. 

Mahmud  Siaath,  Muild,  calligrapher, 
honoured  by  Muzuffar  II.,  288n. 

Mahmuddhdd,  f onnded  by  Sultan  Mah- 
mud Bfgarha,  201 ;  Bahidar  Shih 
receives  homage  at,  830;  battle  with 
Moghala  at  Keni  near,893  ;  Mahmud 
IH  resides  at,  437,  448  ;  palace  and 
park  of  Mahmud  ID.  at,  448;  as- 
sembly of  nohles  at,  on  death  of 
Mahmud  in.,  454 ;  Said  Mubarak 
resides  at,  201  and  n. ;  revenue  from 
parganaJi  of,  9. 

Mahmudi,  value  of  (17th  oent.),  16n. 

Mahmvdnagar  (i.t.  Kapranj),  Bahidar 
Khan  at,  327. 

MakmudjiuT,  Sultan  Bahidar  encamps 
at,  851  and  n. ;  revenues  from,  9. 

JkfoAni,  anooator  of  Sadharan  fa.t>.),68. 

Mahtab  Khan,  son  of  Sultan  Muxaffar, 
in  battle  near  Kaparbani,  144. 

Mdhur,  taken  by  'Imid-uI-HuIk  Ga- 
wCli,  342;  retaken  by  Dakhini  con- 
federacy, 340n. 

Mahmah,  *  port  in  Sdrath,  9. 

Maimun,  city  of  (otherwise  Kirath), 
Alaf  Khin  flees  to,  220. 

Majd-ul-  Muik,  nickname  of  Zi'n  Ban- 
dab,  48  and  ft. 

Mdjhari,  for  Patarf  tq.vX  409n. 

Majlit  Girani,  Darii  Khin  Huoiin 
(o,v.)  bo  entitled,  407. 

Mai- bid,  Malik,  a  converted  Hindi!, 
deputy  wasir  to  Sultan  Muhamad 
Tdghlak,  6G».,  43n.,  47n. ;  sent 
against  insurgents,  47  and  n. ;  exe- 
cutes mnirdn-i-tadah  of  Bbanlj 
(*.i>.  1846),  47;  sent  as  adminis- 
trator to  Dehli,  56  and  n. ;  joins 
Ffrdx  Shah's  party,  56*. 

Makbuldb&d,  paraanah  in  Bhardj  aar- 
kit,  revenue  from,  IS, 
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Makhdum  -  i  ■  Jahdmdn,  a  Bnkhari 
saint,  70  ami  n. ;  bestows  Gujarit 
on  Zafar  Khan  (Tank  dynasty),  71 
and  n.,  137. 

Makhdumat  Jehdn  (?),  coantry  of  Sind 

belonging  to  her,  195b. 

Makinah  (?  Malinda,  Manilla),  port  of 

the  Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Makkah,    Sultan    Mahmud    Btgsrha 

Srepares    for  pilgrimage    to,   206 ; 
ultin    Bahadar    sends   his  women 

and  treasure  to,  437 
MaJnri,  village,  Sultan  Ahmad  founds 

fort  at,  105. 
Hakrdna  (Makran),  port  of  the  Arabs, 

tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 
Mdkrej,  Saltan  Hoahang  at,  101. 
Mahi,  officer  of  toe  Rami,  evacuates 

Mandisor,  8t!8. 
Aliilab&ri    pittites,     Sultan     Mahmud 

Bigarha's   naval   action   with,    199 

,Wn/tircn  =  Malakruh  (7.0.),  18,  19n. 

Maldd,  Tillage  sovon  kik  from  Ahmad- 
abad,  Gojarati  army  at  (a.i>.  1520), 
270,  271. 

Maidkhah  (MaJacca),  port  of  the 
Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarrtt,  18, 
I'M. 

Mdl-diu  (Maldives),  port  of  the  Euro- 
peans, tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Malkir,  a  tark&r  of  Gujarat,  7. 

Malih&T,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tri- 
butary to  Gujarat,  14. 

Malik  lidjah,  tee  Rajah  Malik. 

behalf 
150ft, 

Mdlik-ut-Tujjdr,  Malik  Hasan  (g.n.) 
so  called,  116  and  n. 

Matkat,  port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary 
to  Gujarat,  18. 

MaUu  Khdn,  vicegerent  ill  Duhli, 
78«. 

Mallu  Khdn,  from  Macdii,  enters  Mo- 
zaffar  U.'b  ssrvioo,  85on. ;  Saltan 
Bahadur  gives  htm  Sarangpdr,  358, 
113;  at  siege  of  Cbi'tor,  871; 
Malik  J11I  ('Imid-nl-Mnlk)  obtains 
for  him  royal  rights  and  title  of 
Kadir  Shah  (9.0.),  414,  399,  858n, 

Maltah,  port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary 
to  Gujarat,  18,  19». 

Mdtaah,  Qujnriti'  salt  eiported  to, 
4 ;  'Azi'z  Himar  appointed  governor 
of,  48  and  n.;  Malik  Mugh,  governor 
of,  SOn.,  03n. ;  Pathan  power  in, 
shaken,  53n. ;  Sultan  Mahmud  seeks 
aid  from,  79;  Alp  Khan  (after- 
wards Sultan  Hoshang),  ruler  of,  79 


Mdlaah — confc 
and  n.,  84n.;  Sultan  MnzaSar'a  incor- 
sion  into,  84;  Mifea  Khan  assumes 
authority  over,  but  io  expelled.  So 
and  n. ;  Alp  Khan  restored  to 
power  in  (A.D.  1407),  86  and  a. : 
Saltan  Ahmad's  expedition  against 
(a.d.  1416),  99,  102-104;  Saltan 
Ahmad's  campaign  in  (a.d.  1423), 
106;  Mahmud  Khilji  ruler  of, 
122;  again  invaded  by  Saltan 
Ahmad  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1437),  122, 
125n. ;  Saltan  Ghiis-nd-dfn  succeeds 
Mahmud  Khilji  on  the  throne  of 
(a.d.  14(39),  186,  169;  Sultan  Nisir- 
nd-dfn  kills  his  father  and  ascends 
the  throne  of,  221  and  n.,  366n. ; 
Sultan  Mahmiid,  sou  of  Nasir-nd- 
din,  king  of,  244 ;  rise  of  power 
of  Hindus  in,  under  AW  dim  Rao, 
247n.,  248,  260n.,  254b.;  Sultan  Mo- 
zaffar  H.'s  expedition  to  restore 
Islam  in  (a. a.  1512),  248,  250; 
ainirt  of,  take  refuge  with  Uozaffar 
II.  from  Medini  Bad  (a.d.  1517), 
258 ;  Ghand  Khan  makes  mischief 
in,82Gn.;  Sultan  Bahadar's  conqnert 
of  (a.d.  1531),  350,  353  ;  Moghals 
driven  oat  of  (i.o.  1585),  394; 
MalM  Khan,  mler  of  (as  Kadir 
Shah)  under  Sultan  Bahidnr,  358a., 
899,  410,  418  ;  Sultan   Mahmiid  ILL 

Surpoaes  conquering,  439.  See  aim 
[andii. 

Mdl-intli,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tri- 
butary to  Gujarat,  18. 

JfamD«-=Bombay  (o.b.),  18,  20.  Set. 
alto  Mahajm. 

Man  Jii,  son  of  Daria  Khun,  wounded 
in  battle  near  Bfr,  373. 

Man  Hahtstt,  citadel  of  Champanir  so 
called,  212m. 

Man  Pdl,  ancestor  of  Sadhsran  (q.r-), 

67. 

Man  Singh,  chief  of  the  bills  of  SaKr 

and  Mahe'r,  47. 
Mdn  Singh,  Rajah  of  Gwilhtr,  343. 
Man  Singh,  Rajah  of   Jnalawar,  his 

revolt,  853  ;  he  kills  Shah  J  id,  353. 
Mand  Khdn,  a  son   of  Toghlak  Khan 

so  entitled,  380. 
Mandal,  village   of,  sacked  by  Man 

Singh,  853. 
Mandal    and    Tin,   Rana    of,    alavi 

rebels   seeking   protection,   53 ;    is 

rewarded,  and  comes  to  Court,  5! ; 

Sultan  Muhamad  there  to  settle  the 

country,  55. 
Maiidal-garh,  dependency  of  Rami  of 

Chitor,  77a 
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Mandalik,  Rdd,  of  Sdrath,  called  also 
Ambar  or  Hambar,  193*i. ;  offends 
Sultan  Mahmitd  Bigarha,  180  ;  who 
leads  expedition  against,  181,184-, 
and  receives  his  submission,  186, 
186n. :  again  purchases  peace,  18fi 
and  n. ;  expostulates  with  Sultan 
Mahmifd  Bigarha,  187;  besieged  in 
Jilnahgarh,  187  and  n. ;  capitulates 
to  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  189 
and  n. ;  wrongs  bis  wnzir,  189 ;  is 
betrayed  by  him,  190 ;  his  conver- 
sion to  Islim,  189  and  n.,  190;  Sul- 
tan Mahmifd  Bigarha  confers  jdt/ir 
and  title  on,  189b.,  193  and  n. ;  his 
burial-place,  1 SOn. ;  his  descendants, 
198n. 

Mandan,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (j.b.), 
68. 

MaiuUtS,  amirAn-i-tadah  from,  join 
rebellion  at  De"dgiT,  49. 

Mandis&r,  fort  of,  built  by  Sultan 
Hosbang  of  Mandii,  ita  strength, 
273;  Sultan  Mahmifd  Khilji'  at, 
160;  made  over  to  Sultan  Mahmud 
Khilji,  161  and  n.,  162n. ;  siege  of, 
273-75;  Malik  Aiaz  attacked  at, 
235;  reduced  by  Ima'd-nl-Mulk, 
SOS ;  iuqMi  from  Rami  of  Chi  tor  at, 
870. 

Standi,  capital  of  Malwah,  169;  cele- 
brated fortress  of,  built  by  Alp 
Shan,  79n. ;  Zafar  Khan's  campaign 
against,  77  and  n. ;  Alp  Khan  re- 
gains power  in,  85  and  n. ;  besieged 
by  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1422),  106 
and  n.,  107;  again  besieged  by  him 
(a.d.  1437-38),  122  ;  rebels  in,  be- 
sieged by  Sultan  Mahmiid  Kliiljf, 
244  action  near  (a.d.  1518),  252 
and  n. ;  besieged  by  Muzaff ar  II. 
(A.i).  1518),  256 ;  storming  and  fall  of 
(a.d.  1618),  268u. ;  Sultan  Mahmifd 
Khilji  entertains  Muxaffar   II.   at, 
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by  Ikbil  Khan 
xah  Khan  governor  of  (cir.  1581), 
34Sn.;  taken  by  Sultan  Bahadar 
(A.i).  1531),  361,  862n. ;  mattnet 
stored  at,  for  siego  of  Cbi'tor,  369  ; 
invested  by  Emperor  Humaiifn  (a.d. 
1535),  887;  taken  by  treachery, 
388;  general  massacre  at  (a.d. 
1636),  383.     See  alto  Malwah. 

Jfanoa/i(r=Mangldr  (o.i'.). 

Sfangldr,  a  port  in  Sorath,  9  :  parga- 
nan  of,  197  ;  Sultan  Bahadar  at, 
887, 397. 

Mangrut=1Atin%\6r  (q.v.). 

Mimik-bruj  Pail,  battle  at,  lion. 


Mdnik    Chilk,    origin    of,    91b.      Set 

Ahmad  (bid. 
Mdnjhi,  Shekh,  tee  Mohamad,  Shekh. 
Mantfwur  Khdn,   Suliman  so  entitled, 

329. 
MandtBiir-ul-MuIk,  title  of  Said  Jalil 

Bnkhari  (q.v.),  286,  891. 
Mun.iufntdri,  explanation  of,  28m. 
Manttirah,  ruled    by    Arab    prinooa, 

408n. 
Mddlah,  Sifrapal,  a  robber  chief   of, 

26n. 
Marathai,  entered   Sorath   from  the 

east,  2n. 
Mdri,  for  Bawar  {q.v.),  179n. 
Maro-un-Nahr,  'Ani  a  villags  in,  441. 
Matkat    (=  Muscat),     port     of     the 

Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Matnad-'ali  'A'dil  Khdn  'Aiim  Hu- 

Hiu'iiin,  rnler  of  A'sir  and  Borhah- 

pdr,246.     See  'A'dil  Khan  FsWkf. 

Maenad  'AH  Khuddwaiui  Khdn,    tee 

Khudawand  Khan. 
Monti   Khdn,   nickname    of     Shekh 

Malik  (an,). 
Ma'mid  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Hoshang 
of  Malwah,  flees  for  refuge  to  Sul- 
tan Ahmad  of  Gujarat,  121,  122; 
who  fails  to  reinstate  him  in  Mal- 
wah, 125n. 
Ma'tid,    Malik,  joins    Bahadar  Khan 

at  Mahmiidnagar,  827. 
Ma'tumaA  Beyam,  daughter  of  Empe- 
ror Babur,   and   wife   of  Muhamad 
Znman  Miraa,  374. 
Milan,  for  Patarf  (q.v.),  409n. 
Mateli,  village  of,  Sultan  Bahadar  at, 

837. 
Malar,    a    Rajput    chief,  refuses  his 

daughter  to  Saltan  Ahmad,  I27n. 
Moulin*  Hdji,  chief  multd  of  Khura- 
lan,  138. 

"""far,  entitled  Soff-ul-Mulk, 
conspires    against    Malik    Sha'ban 
and  Sultan  Mahmifd  Bigarha,  133  ; 
is  pardoned,  186. 
Mawdi,  signification  of,  98n. 
Mawds  districts.  Sultan  Ahmad  esta- 
blishes military  posts  in,  121. 
Mawdti,  signification  of,  99n. 
Mldini  Bad,  his  rise  to  power,   247 
and  it..  248, 250n-,  264b.  ;  campaign- 
ing in  ChandeVi  (a.d.   1513),  250; 
his  oppression  of  Muslims  m  Mal- 
wah,  253;  his  treatment  of  Sultin 
Mahmifd      Khilji,      254      and     n. ; 
Mnzaffar    II. 's    expedition    against, 
266 ;    he    marches    on    Dhar ,    bat 
falls  back  on  Ujain,  266  ;  intrigues 
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action  after  Saltan  Mahmiid's  flight, 
261;  fall  downfall  (a.d.  1618), 
and  subsequent  career,  262  and  n- ; 
gains  support  for  Rana  Sanka,  274  ; 
present  at  siege  ol  Chitdr,  371 ;  his 
death,  262a.;  his  character  and 
conduct,  247)1.,  250b.  ;  some  of  hie 
relatives  in  skirmish  with  Muaul- 
manfl,  272. 


120. 

Mfwdt,  Bahadar  Khan  at,  278,  306. 
Mian,  Malik,  friend  of  Mahk  Baha- 

nd-dfn,  203. 

Mian  Bhuv.akth  Likdni,  watir  of  Sul- 
tan Sikandar  Ludi  of  Dohli,  168. 

Midn  Ghidi-ud-din,  at  Bharifj,  in  the 
reign  of  Mahmiid  III.,  441. 

MOn  Jiu,  Shah  'A'lam  (o.u.)  so  called, 
142. 

Mian  Jiu,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Mah- 
miid III.,  441. 

Mian  AjanjToA.Shah  'A'lam  (y.P.)  80 
called.  138b. 

Mian  Mehtah  Budaliah,  buried  at 
Gagnin,  867. 

Milcrej,  Sultan  Bahadar  at  (a. D.  1628), 

Mir  'Ali  Shir,  wazir  of  Sultan  Tdgh- 

lak,  35G. 
Mir  'Alt'  Shir,  wazir  of  Sultan  Hnsfti 

Mirza,  of  Khurasan,  168. 
Mir  Said  'Ati  Samaddni,  hie  school, 

441. 
Mir  Said  Khan,   of  Jonpifr,    his  Son 

Muhamad  first  claimed  to  be  Mahdf, 

MOn. 
Mir  Said  Shdh  Kam&t,  of  Battih,  in 

reign  of  Mahmiid  HI.,  440. 
Mir    Said     Wajih-ad-din    Atlavi,    of 

Baton,  in  roign  of  MshmniS  III.,  440. 
Mir    Wazir,  Malik,  in    battle   near 

Kaparbanj,  144. 
Mini!,  parganah  in    Gddhrah    larkdr, 

revenue  from,  14. 
Mirdn  Jiu,  Mt  Said  Mubarak,  416. 
Mirdddah,  parganah  in  Gddhrah  tar- 
le  from,  14  and  i 


Mind  Hiaddi,  defeats  Tatar  Khan 
Ludf  inB(Uanah,a82. 

Mirthah,  parganah  In  Magor  tarkdr, 
revenue  from,  16;  zavtiadan of, serve 
under  Uhazna  v  i  Khan,  15  and  n. 


MitMpm,  a  suburb  of  Ahmadfbid, 
226. 

Madid,  son  of  Finis  Khan,  ion  ol 
Sultan  Hozaffar,  mines  ravolt 
against  Saltan  Ahmad,  8B  and  a. ; 
his  rebellion  suppressed,  89  ;  again 
raises  rebellion  in  I'dar  against 
Sultan  Ahmad,  93;  escapee  from 
Mdrassh,  9a  ;  betrayed  by  ttajah  of 
I'dar,  he  joins  Shams  Khan,  96 ; 
invited  to  join  confederacy  against 
Sultan  Ahmad,  100;  eventually 
ki  lied  in  battle,  96. 

M<Sdud-«l-Mulk,  Malik  Badr  ud-din 
so  entitled,  329;  made  Tiighlak 
Khan,  B29. 

Moghali,  Bibi,  tee  Bfbi  HoghalT. 

Moghalt,  inroad  of,  under  Kadur,  into 
Hindustan,  89n. ;  action  with,  near 
Dehlf ,  89n. ;  they  defeat  Jam  Ffrox, 
king  of  Sind,  343  and  n.;  Saltan 
Bahadar  harbours  refugees  from, 
847  and  n. ;  invade  Gujarat,  361, 
890,892;  are  driven  out  of  Gnja- 
iat.  398;  length  of  their  oocnpa- 
tion,  894. 

Moghii,  Malik,  son  of  Dilawar  Khau. 
and  father  of  Mahmiid  L  of  Mai  wan, 
60b. 

Mdghit,  Malik,  cousin  of  Saltan  Ho- 
shang,  121  and  a. ;  called  also  'Aam 
Hnruaiiin,  and  Khan  Jahan  (?-"■)■ 
122 ;  joins  Sultan  Hoshang,  86a. ; 
poisons  Ahmad  Khan  of  Malwah, 
122. 

Mohani,  the  wife  of  Bil  (q.*-\ 
189. 

Mokal,  Rdnd,  of  Chitdr,  defeated  by 
Ffrds  Khan  of  Nagdr,  146a. 

Mfhulah,  revenne  from  parganah 
of,  9. 

Morand,  a  grass  producing  salt,  8. 

Mdrdsah,  a  parganah  of  Gujarat, 
revenue  of,  10 ;  rebels  at,  93 ;  be- 
sieged by  Sultan  Ahmad,  94; 
treaohery  of  rebels  in,  94;  the 
storming  of  (aJl.  1411),  96 ;  Sultan 
Ahmad  and  Sultan  Hoshang  at 
(a.d.  1416),  101 ;  Alaf  Khan') 
revolt  against  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha  at  (a.d.  1494),  220  and  a. ; 
Sultan  Muzaffar  IL  at,  249  ;  Quja- 
rati  armies  at,  272  and  n.  ;  son  of 
Rani  Sank*  at,  275a.;  rebuilt  by 
Muzaffar  II.,  276 ;  occupied  bj 
Bahadar  Khan,  327  and  a 
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Mdr-IntH,  tillage  in  parganah  of  Si- 
nonli  on  the  Mahindrf,  200;  other- 
wise called  Rasulabad  (o.B.),  207  ; 
Sultan  Mahmdd  Bigarha  at,  200; 
Mnzanar  II.  at,  245. 

Mffrwdrak,  parganah  of,  revenue  from, 

ie. 

Mu'atim  Khdn,  doss  homage  to  Bahfi- 
dar  Shah  at  Mahmiidahad,  330. 

Mu'azim  and  'Azim,  Khnrasanis  at  the 
court  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
their  works,  238. 

Mubarak  Khan,  eon  of  Ahmad  Shah, 
joins  tiiu  court  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
of  Malwah,  185 ;  mediate*  between 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  and  Mahmud 
Khilji  (i.D.  1461),  186. 

Mubarak  Khan,  brother  af  Muhamad 
Shih  Faruki,  confined  by  him  at 
Biawal,  403  ;  doomed  to  death,  hie 
keeper  befriends  him,  404 ;  killing 
hie  infant  nephew,  he  establishes 
his  authority  as  Mubarak  Shah 
(«..),  406. 

Mubdrai:  Mu'in,  Malik,  entitled  Ifti- 
khar-ol-Mulk,  243. 

Mubarak,  Said,  set  Safd  Mubarak. 

Mubarak  Shdh,  ruler  of  Borhanpifr, 
coins  struck  in  hie  name,  405,  410  ; 
protects  'Iraad-ul-Mulk  Malik  Ji'li, 
409;  defeated  at  Diuurri,  he  submits 
to  Sultan  Mahmud  III.,  410  ;  Daria 
Khan  seeks  aid  from,  419. 

Mubdriz-ul-Mulk,  title  of  Malik  Hu- 
sen  Bahmanf  {'/v.). 


331. 

Mufarrah  Sultdni,  Malik,  Nizam  of 
Gujarat,  53,78;  entitled  Farhat-ol- 
Mulk   Rasti    Khan   (j.v.),   68,    78 

Mugh,  Malik,  governor  of  Malwah, 
60b.,  53b. 

Muhdjiz  Khun,  Jomal-ud-dln  Silahdar 
so  entitled,  192;  his  success,  192 
and  a. ;  made  Mattaufi  mamdtik, 
192;  executes  Bhfm,  Rajah  of 
Jagat,  199;  as  kotwdl,  maintains 
order  in  Ahmediibad,  208 ;  appointed 
■soar,  192,  I93n.,  207;  strengthens 
fortifications    of     Champani'r,    212 

Muhdjiz  Khdn,  tldroghah  of  Ahmad- 
dbad,  recedes  the  fugitive  Sultan 
Muhamad  of  Malwah,  245,  247b. 

Muhdfi,  Khun,  aaaooiate  of  Khsajah 
Jahan,  245b. 

Muhdjiz  Khan  'Afip,  baa  charge  of 
"-'■         a'lid,216. 


Muhdjiz  Khan  Bakdl  zddah,  friend  of 
'Imad-ul-Mulk,  at  Tillage  of  Dhant'j , 
330;  in  rebellion  with  Latif  Khan, 
838,334. 

Muhdjiz  Khan,  title  of  Fat-til  Jfii, 
409. 

Muhdjiz  Khan,  Jarji  the  bird-catcher 
(qv.)  so  entitled  by  Mahmifd  III., 
Il6,  420. 

Mohamad,  the  Prophet,  disputed  tra- 
dition concerning,  174 ;  customary 
celebration  of  his  birthday,  236, 
444. 

Mohamad  bin  Sam,  Khwajah  Mu'i'n- 
nd-di'n  his  ohief  adviser,  77n. 

Muhamad  Ghids,  of  the  Shatari  sect, 
in  reign  of  Mahmud  III.,  441. 

Muhamad  Hatan,  killed  in  campaign 
iaPil  (eir.  1627),  836. 

Muhamad  Ikhtidr,  Malik,  refuses  the 
title  of  Khan,  228 ;  abandons  the 
world,  228  ;  becomes  a  Saint,  280  ; 
contest  of  humility  witb  SWkb 
'A'lam  Shah,  231  and  n. 

Muhamad  Kdla,  son  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mud Bi'garha  and  Rani  Riip  Man- 
jari,  288. 

Muhamad  Khaidt,  offends  Bahadar 
Gilanf  and  is  assassinated,  218. 

Muhamad  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Ahmad, 
campaigning  against  Dakhinis  in 
Nandarbar,  116;  wins  battle  near 
Danlatibad,  115  and  n, ;  takes  pos- 
session of  Sarangpiir,  123;  recalled 
from  Sarangpiir,  123  and  n. ;  suc- 
ceeds his  father  as  Sultan  Muhamad 
(q.v.),  129n. 

Muhamad  Khdn  A'siri,  sou  of  'A'dil 
Khan  Farrfkf,  assists  'Iraad-ul-Mulk 
Qswfli  (*.d.  1527-28),  340  ;  received 
by  Sultan  Bahadar,  841 ;  joins  Sultan 
Bahadar  at  Dharuli,  344;  marries 
sister  of  Bahar  Ji'li,  Rajah  of  Bag- 
lanah,  344;  battle  with  Dakhini 
confederates  in  Burhanpur,  345 ; 
accompanies  Sultan  Bahidar  into 
Malwah,  350;  at  taking  of  Mandii, 
851;  Leaves  Sultan  Bahadar,  3o4  ;  is 
entitled  Muhamad  Shah  (o.u.),  355. 

Muhamad  Khilji,  Sultan  of  Malwah, 
his  real  name  Sfbib  Khan,  845a. ; 
defeated  by  his  brother  Mahmiid, he 
flees  for  refuge  to  Musaffar  IL,  244 ; 
quarrels  with  Mirza  Ibrahim  Khan 
at  Ahmadab&d,  246;  returns  to 
Malwah,  247  and  n. ;  and  is  defeated 
by  Me"dini  Rio,  248  ;  flees  to  Sultan 
Sikandar  Lddf,  and  takes  possession 
of  Chanderf ,  250  ;  finally  defeated, 
he  retires,  252n. 
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Mohamad     LtuUani,      king     of     the 

Daldiin,  pat  to  death  Khwa'jnh 
Jnhito,  217n.,  2IB. 

Mohamad  Man,  Shfkh,  lived  during 
the  reign  of  MahmiU  III ,  141. 

Muhamad  Hdkhd,  son  of  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  A'li'ri,  entitled  Gliszf  Khan, 
225  and  n. ;  intrignes  is  support  of 
'A'tam  KhKn  the  pretender,  2 Hon. 

MuAanad  Moghal,  Pir,  besieges  Mul- 
tan,  78. 

Muhainad  Mokiia,  envoy  from  Emperor 
Humaiiin  to  Suit  in  Bahadur,  8T5, 
877. 

Mohamad  Nut,  tta  Nut  Mohamad 
Khalil 

Muhrimad,  Said,  lee  Said  Muhamad. 

Muhamad,  ShOch,  celled  Shekh  Man- 
jhil,  father  of  Sikandar,  author  of 
the  "  Mirat-i-SIkanrlar) ,"  59,  454  i  a 
friend  of  the  author  of  "  Tirikb-i- 
Bahadar  Shahi,"  193n. ;  librarian  to 
Hnmaiun,  at  the  plunder  of  Sultan 
Bahadar's  camp,  59,  886 ;  with 
Emperor  Humiiiiu  at  Msndii,  390; 
manager  to  Said  Mubarak,  454;  hi" 
career,  59,  CO. 

Mohamad,  Sultan,  hod  of  GhhU-ud- 
dfn  Tcighlak  Shah,  comes  to  throne 
of  Dehlf,  42  ;  recalls  Katlsgh  Khan, 
48  and  n. ;  givae  Malwah  into  the 
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onduct  towards  the  mnirdn-i-tadah, 
48n. ;  rewards  'Azis  Himar  for  hia 
cruelty,  44,  45  ;  emits  to  office  men 
of  low  birth,  43*.,  48n. ;  his  expe- 
dition to  Gujarat,  and  causes  which 
led  to  it,  42  and  n.,  48,  45;  appol 

of  Bt 

takes  vengeance  for  revolt,  48 ;  hia 
expedition  against  De'dgi'r  insur- 
gents, 49,  60  ;  while  settling  Dedgj'r, 
gets  news  of  outbreak  in  Gujarat, 
W  ;  leaving  the  settlement  of  Ded- 
gfr  incomplete,  hastens  to  Bhariij 
to  suppress  the  revolt  under  Taghf, 
51;  follows  Taghi  to  KambhUiat, 
SI ;  and  to  Asawal,  52  ;  stays  there, 
52;  defeats  Taghi  at  Ksrrah-biti, 
52;  encamps  by  the  Sahasf-ling 
tank,  53,  53u.;  and  settles  the 
aifairs  of  Gujarat,  53  ;  disheartened 
at  state  of  affaire,  54  and  n. ;  sends 
to  Dehlf  for  officers  and  troops,  54 ; 
his  farther  designs,  54 ;  spends 
three  years  in  Gujarat,  So  and  n. ; 
at  Handal  and  Tfrf ,  55  ;  hie  cam- 
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many  of  his  people  from  Dehli  to 
Gujarat,  56;  recovering;  from  his 
illness,  he  marches  against  Tathah, 
56,  57  ;  is  joined  by  Attiin  Bahadur. 
56;  his  campaign  against  tho  Srim- 
rabs,  57  ;  again  falls  ill,  and  die*. 
42  and  n.,  57,  56a.,  71  and  n  ;  his 
charsoter,  42. 
Muhamnti,  Sultan,  of  Dehlf,  son  of 
Toghlak  Sh£h,  fort  of  Jtfnnhgarh 
taken  by,  184. 
Muhamad,  Saltan,  son  of  Firriz  Togh- 
lak Shah,  reigns  with  his  father, 
72 ;  flees  before  the  bca*dagan-i- 
Firdn(*.D.  1388),  72,73;  defeated. 
flees  to  Nagarkdt,  73  ;  struggle)  Io* 
the  throne  between  him  and  Abu 
Bakr,  78 ;  gets  possession  of  the 
throne,  58,  78;  sends  Zafar  Khan 
to  Gujarat  against  Histi  Khan,  68, 
74  and  ».,  75n.  ;  honours  Zafar 
Khan ,  75 ;  his  death  and  burial,  58, 
75 ;  anarchy  in  kingdom  of  Dehii 
after  his  death,  78. 
Muhamad  /.,  Sulldn,  snmamed  Tatar 
Khih  (o.v.),  son  of  Zafar  Kh*n. 
ascends  the  throne  of  Gujarat  (a.i>. 
1403),  68,  81 ;  his  campaign  against 
Nadot,  81 ;  msrohse  against  Deiili , 
81  ;  his  death,  81  and  n.,  82  and  a.: 
buried  at  Pattan,  81;  called  "the 
Martyred  Lord,"  82 ;  story  of  him 
and  She'kh  Ahmad  Qanjbakhsh, 
82. 
Muhamad  II.,  Sultan,  Muhainad  Khan 
(o.v.),  bod  of  Ahmad  Shah,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Gujarrtt,  129  ;  his  son 
Fateh  Khan  (afterwards  Saltan  Mah- 
mild  Bfgarba)  born,  129  ;  expedition 
against  I'dar,  129  and  n. ;  campaign 
against  Bagar,  130  and  a.;  expedi- 
tion against  Champinfr,  180  and  a; 
abandons  that  place,  snd  retires  to 
Kothrah,  180  and  n. ;  falU  ill  at 
Kothrah,  130  ;  diea  A.D.  1451,  1S1 ; 
another  account  of  his  death,  131, 
lB4n. ;  She'kh  Kamai's  intrigue 
with  Hahmild  Khilji  against,  1.12, 
140  and  a.;  taking  advice  of  s 
bakdl,  prepares  to  fly  before  Mab- 
miid  Khilji,  133;  but  is  poisoned, 
134  and  it.;  his  character,  129; 
married  Bibf  Moghalf,  daughter 
of  Jam  Jiin  of  Sind,  156 ;  began 
the  mausoleum  of  She'kh  Ahmnu 
Ganjbakhsh  at  SarkhCj,  91n. 
Muhamad  Shdh,  leader  in  a  revolt  oi 
"  Now  Musahnana,"  39n. ;  is  cap- 
tared  at  Rantarabhir,  Saw. 


Mvhmnad  Shdh,  Motfhnl  Emperor, 
revenues  of  Gujarit.up  to  hia  time, 
22;  land  revenue  under,  5n. 

Afuhanad  Shdh  A'tiri,  Mohamad  Khan 
(q.v.)  receives  this  title,  855  ;  nephew 
of  Saltan  Buhudar,  and  king  of 
A'sir  and  Burhanpiir,  899;  ieat 
against  Bilmmaji't  Chiton",  861; 
returns  to  A'sir,  868 ;  pouted  at 
Baraiah,  863  ;  Bent  to  take  GAgnlu, 
367  and  n.  ;  at  taking  of  Handiadr, 
868;  ordered  to  Chit  or,  309 ;  sent 
(gainst  Nizam-ul-Mulk  by  Sultan 
Bahfdar,  873 ;  pursues  Moghals 
from  Unjarat  to  Ujain,  31)4  ;  remains 
at  Ujain  till  a.d.  1637,  894,  399; 
appointed  heir-apparent  to  Sultan 
Bahadar,  899  and  n. ;  he  confines 
Mahmiid  Khan  and  his  brother 
Mubarak  Eban,  at  BiaVnL  403; 
invited  to  Ahmadabsd  by  the 
nobles  on  death  of  Sultan  Bahidar, 
899 ;  pines  for  Sultan  Bahadur,  and 
dies,  402 ;  his  infant  son  placed  on 
throne  of  A'sir,  404. 

Mohamad  Shdh  Bahtnani,  ruler  of  the 
Dakhin,  169n. 

Mohamad  Shah  Fdruia,  title  of  Mu- 
hamad  Shah  A'si'rf  (q.v.),  as  Saltan 
of  Gujarat,  399. 

Muhamnd  Zanidn  Mind,  see    Zaman 

Mini 

Muhamadiibdd,  Saltan  Mohamad  dies 
at,  75;  Champanir  eo  named,  211; 
built  by  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bfgarha, 
212  and  a. :  Bahadar  Shah  crowned 
at,  334  and  ». 

Muhib-ul-Afu/k,  kolwdi  of  Ahmadrfbad 
under  Muxaffar II., 290,318;  entitled 
Khan  Jahiu  (q.v.)  by  Bahadar  Shah, 
814*.;  buries  Latff  Khan,  33fi;  is 
killed  in  battle,  841. 

Mu'id-vd-din,  cousin  of  Sultan  Ahmad, 
said  to  raise  revolt  against  him,  88*. 

Muid-ul-AtulIc,  a  son  of  Shams  Khan 
so  entitled,  829. 

Ma'in-iui-din,  Khadjah,  chiof  adviser 
of  Mohamad  bin  Sam,  77  and  n. ; 
Zafar  Khan  visits  his  tomb  at 
Ajmir,  77  and  n. 

Mu'iti-ud-din  Kazenmi,  Mauidnd,  Sul- 
tan Mahmiid  Bfgarba's  last  visit  to, 
226. 

Mu'in-ad-din  Khan  Afghan,  his  son 
'All  Sher  (q.v.),  826, 

MWin-ul-MvOc,  title  of  Malik.  Ta>ul- 
Mulk  (q.v.),  120. 

Mu'it-ud-din,  Shtkh,  an  official  of  Sul- 
tan Mnhamad.  at  Nahrwtflah,  47 
d  by  Taghf,  a  rebel,  60. 


Sfuii-ud-din  bin  Sam  (otherwise  Sha- 
hib-ud.din),  becomes  governor  of 
Ghaznf,  84  ;  takes  U'ch  from  the 
Karmatians,  34;  subdues  Mult  in, 
34 ;  threatens  Gujarat,  bat  is  de- 
feated by  Bhi'm  Ded,  Ho  and  a.;  is 
revenged  on  Bhi'm  De"d,  35. 

Alajdhid  K/tdn,  brother  of  Firdx 
Khan,  seizes  the  government  of 
Nigdr,  148 ;  attacked,  he  takes 
refuges  with  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilii, 
148. 

Mnjdnid  Khan,  son  of  Khildiwaud 
Khan,  murders  Kaiser  Khan  (a.d. 
1480),  206. 

Mujdhxd  Kh&n,  eldest  son  of  Malik 
Ladan  so  entitled,  £25 ;  has  charge 
of  Did,  388;  called  Bhalim  (the 
corpulent),  S38n.,  356*.;  sent  to 
town  of  Ouaa.  845  ;  with  expedition 
against  Rantambhdr,  373 ;  in  battle 
at  Dahiir,  417 ;  taken  his  torn  in 
charge  of  Mahmiid  III.,  423  ;  effect 
of  Shnja"-nl-MuIk's  joke  abont, 
424  ;  assists  Mahmiid  III.  to  regain 
his  liberty,  425  ;  Trilar-ul-Mulk  Us 
aaar,  424 1  his  armv  and  jduir. 
424. 

Mujdhid-nl-Mulk,  in  skirmish  with 
Rajpiits,  272  ;  doee  homage  to  Ba- 
hadar Khan  at  Nehrwflah,  828; 
three  of  bis  sons  receive  titles, 
829,  880 ;  brother  of  Mujihid  Khan, 
in  battle  at  Dahiir,  417;  takes  his 
turn  in  charge  of  Mahmiid  III., 
428  ;  assists  Mahmiid  III  to  regain 
bis  liberty,  425  ;  his  army  and  jdqir, 
424. 

Stutarral;  Malik,  with  Sultan  Ahmad 
at  Sarangpdr,  108n. ;  sent  to  take 
tribute  from  Bir  Rai  of  I'dar,  112a.; 
with  expedition  against  Dakbinfs, 
115. 

Mukarrib  Khdn,  brother  of  Ikhtiar 
Kban,  856. 

Mukbil,  door-keeper  to  Shah  'A 'lam, 
1S4. 

Mukbil  Khdn,  brother  of  Ikhtiar 
Khan,  brings  Mahmiid  Khan  to 
Ahmadabad,  404 ;  his  surveillance 
ol  Mahmiid  III.,  407;  executed, 
a.d.  1537,  408 ;  his  son  Lad  Khan 
(q.v.),  407. 

Mukbil,  Malik,  personal  slave  of  Sul- 
tan Mohamad  Shah,  48n. ;  son  of  a 
musician,  appointed  Ndtiut  of  Gu- 
jarat, 42  ;  plundered  by  the  umir-i- 
idagan.  42,  45  and  n. 
i.t/7.  ..;  u..ii.     „„„t 
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Muih/is-ul-Muik,  kotudl    of  Did,   co-    | 

operates     in      eipedition      against 

Malin-ut-Tujjar(*.t>.   1431),  117. 
Ituthlii-ul-Mult  and  hi*  *on  killed  in 

battle  near  Daulatabid  (a.i>.  1628), 

341. 
ilvl  Chand,  record  keeper,  19. 
Mul  Raj,  Sobwkhi  ruler  of  Gujarat, 

27;    hi*    extraordinary   birth,   27; 

reason   for   bin  name,   27;  obtains 

the  Raj  of  Gujarat.  27. 
1/ii/rf,  brother  of  Malik  Sarong,  238. 
Jiii/fr.  fort  of,  14  i  Sultan  Bahadar  at, 

344. 
Muthfr,  a  santdr  of  Oujartt,  7 ;  united 

to  Khandeah,  20. 
Uuliah,  the  citadel  of  Cbamprimr  ao 

called,  392,  420. 
ilulk-t/iri,  the  practice  of.  22  and  n. 
ilultd  Mahmikl  Munshi,  oiYendin*  Eni- 

Eiror  Uumaliiii,  be  flees  to  Sultan 
shadar,  and  is  made  wunsni,  330; 
hie  discourteous  letter  to  Huraaiiln. 
in  name  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  380, 
377,381. 
Mullen,  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
invades  Gujarat  by  way  of,  28; 
subdued  by  shahub-ud-din,  34; 
rebellion  gainst  'Ala-ud-dfn  at, 
8'Jn.;  boats  from,  56;  besieged  by 
Pi'r   Muhamad   Mogual,  70;  ruled 
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aw",  Malik,  with  Saltan 
Ahmad  at  Sarangpiir,  108 ;  and  in 
Gilwara,  121. 

Mvajp&r,  parganah  of,  revenue  from, 
10. 

Muakd,  Rajah  of,  supports  Latff 
Kb  an  against  his  brother  Sultan 
Sikandsr,  Wti  and  n. 

MuTijh-diitih,  rillnKC  of,  Prince  Iiatff 
Khan  died  at,  335. 

MiUa  Khan,  governor  of  Mandil,  85 
and  ii.,  8un. ;  assumes  authority 
over  Malwah,  but  fleas  before  Alp 
Khan  and  Ahmad  Khan,  no  and  n. 

Afusd  Khan,  leader  of  the  Filladis, 
and  disciple  of  Said  Mubarak,  453. 

Alusa,  Mttuldnd,  ambassador  from 
Sultan  Hoshang  to  Sultan  Ahmad, 
105. 

Jfu*c<j(  =  Maskat(o.r.),  18. 

Music,  in  Gujarat,  under  Daria  Khin, 
41 1  and  n. 

Musket*,  used  in  the  defence  of  Mora- 
sah,  94 ;  used  by  Muhemadans, 
185,  141,  190b.  ;  little  need  by  Hin- 
dus, 190  and  n. 

Mustafa,  Malik,  created  Sarandix 
Khan,  32». 


Mntafa  Xumi,  at  Dftf ,  347. 
Muttaf&bdd,  building   of,  189a.,  191, 

192».;    yearly    visited    by    Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bigarha,  201,  216. 

M uzaffar  Khdn,  title  of  Zafar  Khan 
(».r.),  74a. 

if  uzaffar  Khdn,  governor  of  Chanderl. 
in  battle  near  Kaparbanj,  144,145k 

Muiaffar  Khdn,  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded  at  Kaparbanj,  146, 146a. 

Mutaffar,  Malik,  is  made  Asad  Khan, 
829;  bu  son  entitled  SbAistth 
Khan,  329. 

Mnzaffar,  Prma,  for  Ahmad,  son  ol 
Mahmiid  Bigarha,  201a. 

Muzaffar  Shdk,  Sultan  of  Gujarat, 
Zafar  Khan  (q.v.)  aaenunea  title  of. 
61,  71fl,  82a.,  64  and  at,  ;  his  cam- 
paign against  Alp  Khan,  84  and  a- : 
appoints  X as rat  Khan  rular  in 
Dhar,  84  and  n. ;  frustrates  the  de- 
signs of  Sultan  Ibrahim  Jdnprfrf  on 
ltehli,  86;  Teleases  Alp  Khan  and 
restores  him  to  power,  85  audi.; 
his  campaign  againat  Kambh-kdt 
(i.D.  1407),  86;  leaks  blessing 
from  Sblkh  Kisim,  W6  ;  rebellion 
of  the  Kiilis  of  Assiwal,  86;  bis 
advice  to  Ahmad  Khan,  87;  bis 
death  (a.m.  1410),  86;  buried  in 
Pattan,  87 ;  length  of  bi>  reign. 
87n. ;  patronizes  She"kh  Burban, 
128a.;  Sultan  Bahadar  iisits  the 
tomb  of,  at  Pattan,  339.' 
Muzaffar  II.,  Sultan,  Khalil  Kliin 
{7.0.),  son  of  Mahmiid  Bigarha. 
ascends  tho  throne  of  Gujarat  at, 
243 ;  receives  embassy  from  Persia, 
244  and  n. ;  list  of  presents  for  Is- 
ma'il  Shah;247  ;  founds  Daulatabad, 
244  and  n. ;  receives  fugitive  Saltan 
Muhamad  of  Malwah,  245  ;  visited 
by  'A  dil  Khan  at  Mor  Imli,  245 ; 
his  expedition  to  restore  Islam  in 
Malwah,  248,  250  ;  reasons  for  hi' 
expedition  to  Malwah,  260,  252». ; 
punitive  campaign  against  I'dsi, 
249;  the  tribute  received  from 
1'dar,  250ii. ;  builds  fort  at  Dakddi 
250  ;  visits  Dhar,  251  j  visits  Dili 
warah  U.D.  1518),  251 ;  asnsti 
Bihar  Mai  of  I'dar,  262,  253s.; 
ami™  of  Malwah  flee  to  him  from 
Me'dini  Rao,  258  ;  Sultan  Mahmud 
Khiijf  takes  refuge  with,  255;  hi" 
expedition  to  Malwah  against  Me- 
dinf  Rao,  2S6 ;  recites  fdtinak  for 
Sultan  Ibrahim  Lo'dT,  256 ;  besiege' 
Mandu,  256;  restores  Malwah  to 
SnlMn  MabmiW  Khilji,   254),  290; 
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who  returns  to  him  the  sword-belt 
of  Sultan  Knth-nd-dfn.  260;  enter- 
tained at  Mnndii  by  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Khilji,  260;  takes  Wit  of  him  at 
DCdlah,  263;  his  visits  to  I'dar, 
263  and  n. ;  sends  force  to  protect 
Mandu  from  Rana  Sanka,  264 ;  ex- 
pedition to  I'dar  (a.i>.  1519),  264 
and  a.,  263n. ;  expedition  against 
Rina  Sanka,  2TI ;  receive!  tribute 
from  Rana  Sanka,  275  and  ».  ;  re- 
builds fort  of  Morasah  (a.d.  1524), 
276  ;  his  wife.  Bi'bf  Ran/,  diea,  276  ; 
offends  Bahadar  Khan,  277;  prays 
for  rain  successfully,  279 ;  hia  health 
fails,  279-80;  visits  Bartfdah,  hia 
father's  tomb  at  Ahmadabid,  and 
Qhatmandol,  280;  his  death  and 
bnrlal  (a.t>.  162G),  281,  Sin.,  807, 

827a.;  length  of  his  reign,  281. 

Hie  character,  63, 286,800;  effects 
of  his  clemency,  295  ;  prudent,  not 
parsimonious,  290;  his  charity, 
393;  hia  objection  to  intoxicants, 
288-84,  289 ;  his  attitude  towards 
holy  men,  284;  his  feaats  in  honour 
of  the  Prophet's  birthday,  286, 
444;  becomes  acquainted,  with 
Sblfkh  Jilt,  284  J  but  offends  him, 
297;  by  a  vision  he  ia  reconciled 
to  She'k  h  Jit!  and  by  him  restored 
to  health,  296-800 ;  his  calligraphy, 
288  and  n.;  his  proficiency  as  a 
swordsman,  292;  and  as  an  archer, 
wrestler,  4c,  298 ;  as  a  musician, 
294;  hie  policy  aa  to  allowances, 
291  and  a. ;  bis  system  of  financial 
officers,  113;  anecdotes  concerning 
Mm,  281  el  tg . ;  a  mishap  at  bath, 
287 ;  story  of  him  and  Malik  Alia- 
hiah,  284-85  ;  puts  to  death  Malik 
Ko"bf ,  297  ;  patronizes  Jim  Ffr6z  of 
Sind  and  his  rival  SalaVud-dfa, 
848a. ;  his  family,  800 ;  he  appoints 
Sikandar  Khan  heir-apparent,  800 
and  7i.,  803. 

Muiaffar,  Saltan,  title  of  Dana  Shin's 
pnppet  (a.d.  1648),  417. 

Muzaffar  III.,   Sultan,  last    king 


Ndblah,  village  mar  Baton,  held  ia 
jdgir  by  Bahadar  Khan,  801. 

nSSm,  Ran*:  &-  -  - 


Niddt  (=Ndudifd),  a  Kirkdr  of  Gu- 
jarat, 7;  revenue  from,  13;  cam- 
paign of  Sultin  Mohamad  Shah 
(Tatar  Kban)  against,  81;  Tiri, 
Rajah  of,  101);  rebellion  in,  sup- 
pressed (a.d.  1416),  102 ;  ravaged 
by  Sultan  Ahmad  (a,d.  1432),  118  ; 
Sultan  Ahmad  leaves  'Ain-ul-Mulk 
in  charge  of,  120n. ;  Saltan  Kutb- 
nd-dfn  at  (a.d.  1457),  151 ;  Rajah 
of,  waits  on  Sultan  Bahadar  (a.d. 
1527),  838, 889n. 

Ndgarhlt  (Kanara),  Sultan  Ffroi 
captures  fort  of,  57. 

Ndgtftar,  a  port  of  So  rath,  S, 

Naginah,  garden  of,  by  Saltan  Kutb- 
nd-dfn,  147. 

Ndgdr,  a  tarkdr  of  Gujarat,  6  ;  ta'cUu- 
kah  of  city  of,  revenue  from,  15; 
lands  in  settled  on  Rajpiits,  16; 
tartar  of,  united  to  A'jmi'r,  20  ;  re- 
atoration  of  city  of,  15 ;  Shams 
Khan  made  governor  of,  83;  Saltan 
Ahmad'a  campaign  in  (a.d.  1416), 
100a.;  another  campaign  in  (a.d. 
1433),  120  ;  Fi'roz,  aon  of  Shams 
Khan  Dindani,  governor  of,  121, 
148;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiijfa  cam- 
paign against,  148  and  n. ;  attacked 
by  Riioi  Kumbha,  148;  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-dfn  sends  army  to  relief  of; 
battle  near,  149  ;  again  attacked  by 
Rana  Kumbha  (A.D.  1467),  151. 

Nahrwdlah,  ancient  name  of  Fattan, 
26,  74,75;  the  A'dinah  mawjid  in, 
88 ;  its  ruins  attest  its  former 
splendour,  88  and  a. ;  abundance  of 
marble  used  at,  88;  invaded  by 
Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Qhaznf  (a.ii. 
1025),  28 ;  Kntb-nd-din  Aibak's  ex- 
pedition  against  (a.d.  1193),  86; 
Malik  Mukbil  escapes  to,  42,  45; 
Sultan  Mohamad  at,  46;  Taghf 
the  rebel  at,  52;  Zafar  Khan 
returns  to,  76  ;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha  at  (a.d.  1481),  206;  Bahadar 
Khan  receives  '  homage  at  (a.d. 
1626),  S27andn.,  323. 

iVa*rwdrafl=Nahrw£lah(7.D.),26. 

NnJcat,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (q.v.), 
68. 

Nakkkat,  slave  market  duee,  8  and  n. 

AVfcnoA,  village  near  Mandd,  261, 
356n.;  Saltan  Ohias-nd-dfn  at, 
208;  Sultin  Bahadar  encamps  at, 
861. 

Nandarbdr,  a  tarkdr  of  Gujartft,  7; 
united  to  Khand^sh,  30 ;  parganah 

*   ifrom,  14;  dependency  of 

T  Rijah  'A'dil 


Qnjarit,   invaded  by  I 
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Nandarhdr — cont. 

Khan  (i.d.  1894),  76 ;  Nasir  Khan 
in,  lOOn.,  102;  Saltan  Ahmad 
marches  againat  N'asi'r  BMd 
(a.d.  1416),  !>9,  100  i  Kinha  of  Jht- 
liner  plunders  Tillages  of,  115; 
Sail  in  Ahmad  loins  Mnhamad 
Khan  at,  118;  Sultan  Mahmild  Bf- 
garha  at,  175,  L76n.,  178,  221; 
'Aifz-ul-Mnlk,  governor  of,  224; 
Lata  Khan  in  rebellion  in,  SOS,  334 ; 
Sultan  Bahadar  at,  341. 

Nand-tust,  for  Shasht-bandar  (V,.n.)> 
18s. 

Nnr  Singh  D&,  brother's  son  to  Man 
Singh,  Rajati  of  Gwiliar,  348 ;  takes 
service  under  Sultan  Bahadar,  344 
and  n. ;  entitled  Kli&nha  Rajah,  in 
charge  of  Chrimpanir,  890;  his 
death  fa-n.  1585),  891. 

Narbadah,  skirmish  with  insurgents 
on  banks  of  (a.i>.  1846),  47  ;  Sultan 
Muhamad  encamps  on  banks  of, 
near  Board  j,  SI. 

jVaridd,  revenue  from  paryanak  of, 
9;  town  in  Gujarat,  pun  on,  423; 
rebels  at,  88;  Sultan  Mahmdd 
Khiljf  at,  ISGn. ;  Bahadar  Shan  at 
(i.c.  1520),  830. 

Nasir  Khan  Fdniki,  son  of  Malik 
Rajah,  ruler  of  Khande'sh,  100s., 
101,  222n. ;  married  dnnghter  of 
Dilawsr  Khan,  father  of  Sultan  Ho- 
shang  of  Malxah,  102b. ;  invades 
Gujarat  (A.D.  1416),  lOOn.,  101; 
ssizes  fort  of  Thdlm'r,  lOln. ;  de- 
feated, he  surrenders  to  Sultan 
Ahmad,  102;  joins  Kanha  in  re- 
bellion against   Sultan  Ahmad,  115, 

.    126n.  ;  his  character,  101n. 

Neuir  Khdn,  son  of  Muzaffar  II.,  300 ; 
succeeds  his  brother,  Saltan  Sikan- 
dar,  on  throne  of  Gujarat  (a-u.  1526) 
as   Mahmiid  Shall    II.   (o.b.),  812, 


AW,    Ma/ii=Ra>b     'A'dil    Khan 

{».».),  76. 
Nam    Shddi,     entitled     Mubariz  ul- 

Mulk  fA.i).  1511),  24a 
Ndsir-ud-din,  Sultan,  title  assumed  by 

Khusru  Khan  fo.w.),  41. 
Ndrir-ud-din,  Saltdn,  title  assumed  bj 

Malik  Afghan,  60  and  n.,  oBn. 
Ndiir-ud-din     MuAumad    S/idh,   royal 

title  of  Tatar  Khan  (q.v.),  SI  and  n. 
Ndrir-ud-din,  title  of  Sultan  Ahmad, 


Ndtir-ud-din,    Saltdn,    son    of    Sultan 

Ghia"s-ud-din  of  Milwah,  suspected 

of   killing   his  father,    221   and  ■.; 

some  of  his  ladies  in  the  hands  of 

Silhadf  Piirbiah,  356a- 
Ndsir-ul-Mallc,   ia    created    Kntlagh 

Khan,  329. 
Ndtir-tU-Mulk,  title  bestowed  on  aon 

of  Katlagh   Khan,  829. 
Ni.ir-ul.MutL,    drives    'A  lam     Khan 

and    Daria   Khan    oat    of    Gujarat, 

486. 
Ndfir-iit- Mult,  his  brother   Abu  Bab 

Khan  (o.r.),  429. 
Ndiir-ui-iluik,  title  given  to  Abii  Jiri 

Gojaratf,  437. 
Ndiirdbdd  (or  Samdah),  pargaaaA  in 

GiSdhrah  tarkdr,  revenue   from,  14 

Natrnt  Khdn  JditMori,  comnuucula  ex- 
pedition againat  Gujarat.  37;  sup- 
presses sedition  in  Mnllan,  89*. ; 
engaged  against  the  Moghala  under 
Kadnr,  89n. ;  troops  revolt  ag-ainat, 
89n. ;  killed  at  siege  of  Rautambhor 
(ctr.  1301),  89«. 

Niurat  Khdn,  reputed  brother  of  Sol- 
tin  Muzaffar,  84n. ;  by  him  made 
ruler  in  Dhar  (*.».  1407),  84, 
Son. 

NairaUul-Mulk,  title  of  Malik  Shark, 
829. 

Nasmt-ut-Jduik,  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  I'kar,  258n.  ;  repulses  Ml 
Mai  in  Pattan,  263n. ;  supemednd 
in    I'dar   by   Nizam- ul-Mulk,    264 

Ndwm=1MA6t  (O.B.). 

Naurdx  B(q,  envoy  from  Emperor 
Humaiun  to  Saltan  Bahadar,  377. 

Natidnagar  (or  Itldmnayar),  tarkdr  of 
Gujarat,  7,  21 ;  overran  by  the  Jem 
in  reign  of  Emperor  'A 'lamgir,  21; 
town  of =Dil  wirah  (o.c.),337 ;  Istufk 
in  revolt  at,  886  ;  Sultan  Bahrfdari 
army  encamped  at  (i_d.  1627), 
887. 

Ndzim,  his  duties,  22m. 

Natuk  Bohr,  concubine  of  Sultan 
Sikandar,  her  beauty,  and  fate, 
316. 

Negu  (—Ptgu),  port  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  IB. 

"  Nea  MuiiJutdas,"  seditious  cha- 
racter of,  43k.  ;  revolt  of,  39a. 

Nithdn,  ilolik,  wuir  of  Mnhmiid 
Shah  Bahmanf,  169  and  n. 

.Viiiini  'AH  KAoli/oJi,  tontfr  of  Em. 
peror  Bihar,  adopts  'A'lam  Khan 
Ui.ii',  367. 
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Nitdm  Khai,  has  charge  of  Rawal 
Pataf,  209,  211. 

Nixdm  Khan,  a  sod  of  Khurram  Khan 
ao  entitled,  821);  entitled  Hnbariz- 
nl-Malk,829. 

Nairn,  Malik,  entitled  Makhtss-ul- 
Malfc,  in  battle  near  Kaparban], 
144. 

Nitdm  Shah,  rulers  of  Ahmadoagar 
first  so  called  under  Sultan  Babal- 
dar  (a.i>.  1532),  364,  S£on. 

Nitdm  Shah  Ahmadnagari,  Met  Ahmad 
Khan  Bhairi,  221n, 

Nitdm  Shah  Bhairi,  pays  tribute  to 
Gujarat,  19. 

Nitdm  Shih  Bahmani,  son  of  Hamaiun 
Shah,  king  of  the  Dakhin,  175  and 
«.;  soekn  aid  of  Mahmiid  Bi'aarha 
against  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  ITS,  LTUn. ; 
again  assisted  by  Mahmiid  Bigarha 
against  Mahmud  Khiljf,  178  and 
n.;  treat;  of  peace  with  Mahmdd 
Khilji,  17Sn.  |  defeats  Rani  Sank* 
at  Ahmadnagar,  284. 

yttam  Shdhi  dynattji,  founded  by 
Ahmad  Khan  Bhairi,  221h.,s  rose 
on  rains  of  Bahmani  dynasty,  856 
and  n. ;  title  of  Shah  bestowed  on 
kings  of,  by  Sultan  Bahadar  (a.d. 
1532),  354,  SSfin. 

Nitdm-nd-din,  Mauldna,  governor  of 
DCogir,  48,  49a. ;  imprisoned  by 
rebels,  49'  and  n. ;  dismissed  from 
office  by  Sultan  Fi'toz,  5T  and  a. 

Nitdn-ud-din,  Shfkh, negotiated  treaty 
on  behalf  of  Saltan  Mabmud  Khiljf, 
160b. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  author  of  the 
"  Majma-i-Wasayi,"  SSn. 

Niidm-ul-Mulk,  Ndam  in  Gujarat 
feir.  18481,42. 

Nitdn-ul-Mvlt,  waiir,  at  siege  of  M..I- 
rasah,  94;  sent  against  rebels  (a.d. 
1413),  96,  97. 

Xizam-ul-Mutk,  tee  Huse'n  Bahmani, 
Malik. 

Nitdm-ui-Mvlk  BoAn  =  Ahraad  Khan 
Bhairi  (i/.v.),  224  and  n.  See  alto 
NiiamShab. 

Nltdm-ul-idvlk  Ahmadnagari,  Khush- 
Kadam  seeks  his  assistance  against 
Bahadar  Khan,  Slon.;  in  confede- 
racy with  rulers  of  the  Dakhin, 
defeats  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Gawe'lf,  340 
and  «. ;  Dakhinf  confederacy  de- 
feated, by  Saltan  Bahadar,  Ml; 
submits  his  dispute  to  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar, 342,  848n. ;  failing  In  his  en- 
gagements, is  again  attacked  by 
Sultan  Bahadar,  844;   defeated  In 


Nitdm-ul-Mulk  Ahmadnagari — cont. 
Burhinpiir,  845;  receives  title  of 
"  Shith*  from  Saltan  Bahaclar,  354, 
8S5r.,  874 ;  visits  Saltan  Bahadar, 
365:  Sultan  Bahadar's  campaign 
against,  873 ;  submits  to  the  Sultan, 


talk  Stdldni,  amir  of  Mn- 
zaffar  II.,  sent  to  report  on  Dila- 
vrarah,  261 ;  Rai  Singh  of  Na'lcbah 
his  brother,  251 ;  hie  victory  near 
Handif  (a.d.  1518),  252. 

Kdwdnagar,  port  of  the  Europeans, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Nowltit,  chief  of,  snbmite  to  Sultan 
Ahmad,  12  In. 

iV*  Malik,  palace  of,  near  Rasulabad. 
164  and  n. 

Nur  Mahamad  Khali  I,  envoy  from 
Sultan  Haliadar  to  Emperor  IIu- 
msiiin,  876,  377;  sent  to  decoy  the 
Kaptdn  of  Firangis  at  Dili,  395. 

XvuHib  K umidb,  marches  against  Dili, 


Okimandal,  Saltan  Mahmiid  Bigarha 

in,  196a. 
(fkltiar,  parganah  in  Bharifj  tarkdr, 

revenue  from,   13;     town    on    the 

Narbadah,  three  km   from  Bharifj, 

Alp  Khan's  house  at,  430. 
O'lkah,  explanation  of,  In. 
0"rbdr  (or  0'lpdr),pargartah  in  Bhanij 

tarkar,  revenue  from,  13. 
OrraiK  =  Hunnas  (,.».),  18. 
Outd,  town  of,  Mnjahid  Khan  sent  to. 

845. 


Pdikt,   a< 
125n. 

Pdindah    Khan    Afghan,   envoy   from 
Jdnpiir    to     Bahiidar     Kban,    319 
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Pdl,   statu    included 

277a.;  Rajah  of,  Khneh-Kadam 
seeks  hia  ansistance  against  Bsnti- 
dar  Khan  f a.d.  1526),  3l8n. ,  326n. ; 
Bhim,  Rijah  of  (a.d.  1527),  ! — 
and  n.;  Rai  Singh,  Rajah  of  ( 
1527),  S85n. ;  U'di  Singh,  Rajah  of 
(4.0.  1531),  3oS  and  n. 
Pdlanpiir,  parganak  in  Pattan  tarkdr, 

Pdndni,  village  in  parganak  of  S4- 
nonlj,  Sultan  Ahmad  at,  96. 

Panipat,  Ttftar  Khan  at  (fir.  1897), 
78;  IkbalKhah  taken  fort  ef-(cir. 
1897),  78;  Sultan  Ibrahim  opposes 
Emperor  Bibar  at  (a.d.  1525),  278, 
319  ;  Bahadar  Khan  at  (a.i>.  1525), 
278, 819,  S21. 

Punjab,  inroad  of  Mogbels  through, 
under  Kadur,  39b. 

Pardntij,  a  parganak  of  Gujarat,  10 
and  n. ;  Gttjaratf  army  at  (a.d. 
1520).  270,  271. 


ParganakB  of  Gujarat,  revenues  of, 
9-16. 

Parindah,  city  in  country  of  Khwajsh 
Jahan,  destroyed  by  Malik  Amm. 
346. 

Parlctitah=eut<ST  gate,  870. 

Parmdr,  or  "  bird-catcher,"  41b. 

Patdi,  fidi'=Ra>al  Pattf  (;.».),  210, 
211. 

Pdtari,  Tillage  in  parganak  of  Biram- 
Kaon,  battle  at,  409  and  n. 

Pdthari,  fort  of,  taken  by  Dakhim 
confederacy,  341 ;  taken  by  Niiam- 
ul-Mnlk  ALmadnsgari,  344;  be- 
sieged by  Sultan  Bahadar,  346. 

Pattan  (or  Ajhddkan)  in  Panjab, 
Sh€kh  Farid  Shakarganj  Cbishti 
bnried  at,  126  and  n. 

Pattan,  a  sorter  of  Gujarat,  7,  21 ; 
parganahi  in  tarkar  of,  11;  city  of, 
founding  of  (a.d.  747),  25,  26  and 
n.;  anoiently  called  Anhalwarsh  or 
Nahrwalah,  25,  26  ;  abundauoe  of 
trees  near,  2;  revenues  of  oity  of, 
11;  value  of  tankchah  in,  11;  city 
of,  made  the  capital  of  Gujarat,  25, 
26n. ;  taken  by  Saltan  Mahmifd  of 
Ghezni  (A.D.  1025),  28;  country 
round  ravaged  (*.D.  1297),  87; 
Zafar  Khan  at  (a.d.  1391-92),  74, 
75 ;  fche'kh  Ahmad  Ganjbakhah  at, 
91n. ;  She'kh  Burhan  aettlea  in, 
128*. ;     Tatar     Khan    joine    Zafar 


Pattan — cent. 

Khan  at,  78;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bam 
before  Tiimir  to,  79  and  n.  ;  Sultan 
Mahamsd  Shah  (Tatar  Khan)  buried 
at  (a.d.  1403),  81  ,  Snlttn  Mnaafter 
buried  at  (a.b.  1410),  87;  Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bigarha's  last  visit  to 
(a.d.  1510),  226  j  "Ai'n-nl-MulJt. 
governor  of,  249;  subak  of,  Malik 
"Ai'n-ul-MuIk  and  Fateh  Khan 
jagtrddri  of,  270 ;  held  by  Yudgar 
Naair  Miria  for  Emperor  Humjiiiiu, 
892,  393n. ;  retaken  by  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar  (a.d.  1535),  S93. 
Pattan  I>,v,  a  port  in  So  rath,  9; 
Hindu  superstition  at,  197  and  n. ; 
Zafar  Khan  takes  fort  of,  SOa.; 
supplies  ships  to  Sultan  Ahmad, 
117;  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  387. 
Pavdg   Dot,    joins    rebellion    against 

Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1410),  88. 
Pejm— Nega  (o.u.),  18. 
Persian      merchant  a,     appeal      against 

cna torn  dues,  855. 
Pcthkaih,  signification  of,  99a. 
Phut  1)61,   Hdjah,    Rajah    of   Kanaaj, 
lord  paramonnt  of  Hindustan,  eitcti 
tribute  from  chiefs  in  Gnjsrit,  24 
and  n,  j  puts  to  death  Sa  want  Singh, 
24  and  n. 
Pidrak,    servant    of    Sultan    Mahmiid 
HI.,    and  father   of    Burhan    Cq.v.\ 
4*6.   * 
"  Pill,"  intoxicants  so  called,  284,289. 
Piplod,   a  parganak    of   Gujarat,  re- 
venue of,  10. 
Fir  Jdl,  son  of  Dana  Khan,  wounded 

in  battle  near  Bir,  873. 
Pir  Mohamad,  Malik,  groom  of  cham- 
ber to  Sultan  Sikandar,  810;  killed 
by  Malik  Bahadar  (a.d.  1526),  811. 
Pir  Mohamad,  of  Batdh,  in  reign  of 

Mahmiid  III.,  440. 
Pitkdr,  Rdjah,  a  Chawarah    ruler   of 

Gujarat,  26  and  n. 
Pitldd,  revenue  from  parganak  of,  9. 
Porluguttt,  porta  of,  tributary  to  Gu- 
jarat, revenue  from,  17.i.,  18;  de- 
feated by  Malik  Aiaz  (a.d.  1607), 
222  and  n. ;  some  of  them  captured 
and  converted  at  Dfif  (a.d.  1628), 
839   and  n. :    their  attack  ou  Dill 
(a.d.  1583),  868.  See  alto  Europeans, 
Firangis. 
Pramdr,  or  Panedri,  41  and  n. 
Prithi   Rdj,   called  also   Paras    Ram, 
847n. ;    nephew    of   Rami     Sinks, 
takes  service  under  Saltan  Bahadar 
(A.D.  1629),  844  and  a. ;  as  Rajah  of 


bdngarpur,  waits  on  Sultan 


(jab.  of 
Bahe- 
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Priihl  Rdj—aont. 

dar  at  5anilah,  847  ;  submits  to  the 
Sultan  (ld,  1631),  S4Tn. ;  his  son's 
conversion,  847  andn.;Bagar  divided 
between  him  and  his  brother  Chags, 
848;  Sanflah  given  to  his  son  bv 
Sultan  Bahadar,  348  and  ti. 

Prophet,  The,  lee  Mohamad. 

Pudr  Rajah,  itt  Phifr  Wo",  24*. 

Panama  (?  Manama  in  Persian  Gnlf). 
port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary  to  Gu- 
jarat, 18. 

Puajd,  son  of  Ran  Mai,  Rajah  of  I'dar, 
conspires  against  SulUn  Ahmad, 
100:  submits  to  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.i>. 
1416),  102 ;  Saltan  Ahmad'a  cam- 
paign against,  110m.  ;  his  death 
(A.D.  1428),  111,  125n. 

Pin/4  Rdth&r,  taminddr  of  I'dar,  16. 

Purahi,  or  suburbs  o(  Ahmadabad,  8 

Pdran  Mat,  son  of  Silbadi  Rajput,  in 
arms  against  Saltan  Bahadar,  361. 

Pur-bandar,  a  port  in  Sdrath,  9 ; 
uatAdli  atone  found  at,  4n. 


avenue  from, 
laj"   tounder  of    Pattan, 

brought  up  at,  25. 
Rdi  Bir,  son  of  Punja,  Rijah  of  I'dar, 

expedition    of    Sultan     Muhamad 

against,  129n. 
liiii   Bihdrd,    Zaiar  Khan'i  campaign 

against  dependency  of,  76  and  n. 
Riii  Mai,  nephew  of  Bhi'm  Rid,  ousts 

Bihar  Mai  and  takes  possession  of 

I'dar,   362   and    n. ;    contends    with 

army  of  Muaaffer  II.,  258  and  ».; 

driven   out    of    I'dar,    253n.,    265; 

sacks  Pattan   district  (*.n.    1618- 

19),  268n. 
Rdi  Pilkdrd,  son  of  Mtfdini  Rao,  has 

command    of    Mandif,   256  and  n. ; 

killed   in  taking   of    Maniiii    (a-D. 

1G18),  262. 
Rdi  Rdidn,  in  the  conspiracy  against 

SultanMahmild  Bfgarhe  (a.D.  1480), 

202  and  n. 
Rdi  Rdidn,  Kombha  Gdhfl  Bo  entitled 

(a.D.  1526),  829. 
Rdi  Sank,   of   Nalchah,    brother  of 
.  Nixim-al-Hulk,  261.     -       . 


idftanptjr,  pargaaak, 
16  J   Ban  Raj,  found 


Rdi  Singh,  Rajah  of  Pal,  Bahadar 
Shan's  campaign  against,  886  and 
n.-  killed  in  battle  (ci>.  1527), 
336il,  836n. ;  his  son  submits  to 
Bahadar  Shah,  3S6n. 

Raiat,  Malik,  aon  of  Mujihid-ul- 
Hulk,  created  Naefr  Khan  (A.D. 
1526),  880. 

Raidda,  possibly  =  Jam  Jtfn  (o.v.), 
lGSo. 

Rdtsin,  residents  of  Silhadf  Pifrbiah, 
274,  854;  Rajputs  from  fort  of, 
join  Sana  Sinks,  274 ;  mission  of 
Malik  Ami'n  Naa  to,  856  ;  siege  of, 
by  Sultan  Bahadar,  859  and  n.,  868  ; 
storming  of  (t-i>.  1582),  864. 

Rajah  Malik,  entitled  'Ain-ul-Mnlk, 
ruler  of  Khandesh,  100a.,  101 :  the 
founder  of  Farifkf  dynasty,  101n., 
222n. ;  hie  invasion  of  Gujarat,  76n. 

Ildj  Bd(,  sister  of  Mahipat  Rani,  wife 
of  Huzaffar  II.,  and  mother  of  Latff 
Khan,  300. 

Rdji  'A'skiah,  daughter  of  Hnzaflar 
U.  and  Bf  bf  Rani,  and  wife  of  Fateh 
Khan  of  Sind,  800. 

Rdji  KAdn,  his    son   Sadr  Khan  (o.'ir.), 

888. 

Rdji  Muhamad,  eon  of  Farid,  joins 
Bahadar  Khan  at  Mahmiidnagar, 
827;  enUtled  Shuja'-ul-Mulk,  joins 
Latff  Khan  in  Pal  (*.n.  1526),  884. 

Rdji  Rulciah,  daughter  of  MuzaSar  II. 
and  Bibf  Rani,  and  wife  of  'A'dil 
Shah  Burhanpurf,  300. 

Rdj-pattan,  town  in  Sdrath,  17. 

R&jpiplah,  elephants  formerly  hnnted 
at,  3  ;  Rijah  Jai  Singh  taminddr  of, 
16;  Graaaiah  chiefs  of,  reduced  by 
Mahmiid  HX,  489. 

Rdipitt  and  Kolla  anciently  possess 
Gujarat,  24;  three  thousand  killed 
in  battle,  148n.  |  defend  Champahfr 
(a.d.  1482),  208n. ;  their  power  In 
MaUwah,  247a.,  248,  250n.,  254a.; 
the  Rajputs  of  Drfngarpur  and  Bana- 
balah  join  Rani  Sanka  (a.d.  1520), 
266a. ;  those  of  Laki'i  Kdt  attacked 
by  Safdar  Khan,  272n. :  they  rout  a 
Gnjaritf  arm;  (a.».  1526),  808; 
reduced  by  Mahmdd  III.,  and 
branded  («*>.  1545),  489;  assign- 
ment to,  from  revenues  of  Gujarit, 
11;  lands  in  Nagur  settled  on,  15; 
they  serve  under  Ghaanavf  Khan, 
15;  revenues  from,  ramitted  for 
service,  16, 18a. 

Rdkal  (7  Rakhang= Amou),  port  of 
the  Arabs,  tributary,  to  Gujarit, 
18.. 
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Rattd,  parqanak  in  Ohimpanf r  larkar, 
revenue  from,  13. 

Ram  D&,  of  Deogfr,  87n.- 

RAmnagar,  a  larfafr  of  Gujarat,  6, 
tribute  or,  belongs  to  port  of  Sdrst, 
22  and  n. 

Am  of  Kachh,  tee  Kachh. 

Aon  Mai,  Rajah  of  I'dnr,  to  rebellion 
against  Sultan  Ahmad,  98;  betrays 
hi*  colleagues,  and  gains  favour  of 
Sultan  Ahmad,  95. 

Rdni  Aldkal,  Rajah  of  Chi'tdr,  95 1 
Sultan  Ahmad  destroys  his  temples 
at  Gilwari,  120. 

Rdnd  Sana*  Mai,  taminddr  of  Diin- 
garpiir,  16. 

Rdnd  Sdngd,  itt  Rami  Banks',  2T6n. 

Rdnd  Sd'nkd,  Rajah  of  Chi'tdr,  261 ; 
supports  Rii  Mai  in  I'dar,  252; 
sides  with  Me'dini  Rao  against  Mu- 
zafTar  IL,  257,  259n.,  262a.;  takes 
Me'dini  Rad  to  Chi'tdr,  262  and  n. ; 
takes  prisoner  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Khilji',  263,264;  inTadesIrdar(A.D. 
1520),  265,  266n.;  defeats  Mubam- 
ul-Mnlk,  234,  26B ;  ami  sacks  Ah- 
madnagar,  269;  spares  Brihmana 
of  Barnagar,  269  ;  attacks  town  of 
Bisalnagar.  269;  from  panic,  re- 
turns to  Chi'tdr,  270;  Gujarati 
expedition  against,  271 ;  encamps  at 
Xadc'sf,  and  comes  to  terms  with 
Malik  Af az,  273,  274  ;  sends  tribute, 
by  his  son,  to  Muxaffar  n.,  275  and 
n.;  entertains  Babadar  Khan,  277, 
305,  82!  ;  Baliadar  Khan  desires  to 
avenge  Ahmadnagar,  304 ;  Ehi 


Kadan 


e  again. 


Bahadar  Khan  (a.d.  1526), 
again  entertains  Babadar  Khan, 
326n. ;  sends  his  son  to  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar, 338;  at  battle  of  Kantian, 
262n.,  276n. ;  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ratanf  Chand,  848n. ;  his  nephew 
Prithf  Raj  (?.u.),  344  and  n. 

Rdnfr,  a  port  of  Gujarat,  9 ;  Skp'kh 
Malik  governor  of,  89  sod  n. ;  Bui- 
tan  Bahadar  visits,  838. 

Rangpur,  dependency  of  I'dar,  rebels 
at  (a.d.  1411),  93  and  n. 

Rangpdr  bdz&r,  in  Ahuiadab.id,  429. 

Rani  Harbai,  daughter  of  the  Tah 
Raush,    mother    of     KhalO    Khan 


tin  Hahmifd  Khiljf,  255. 
Rdni  Pirdi,    mother   of    A'bii   Khan, 

289 ;  her  tomb,  289. 
Rdni  Rip  Manjari,  f«Tonrlte  wife  of 

Saltan  Kotb-nd-dfn,  164,238  ;  after- 


Rdni  Rip  M anjart    cent. 

wards  married  to  Mahmiid  Bi'garha, 
154;  mother  Of  fduhamad  Kill. 
238;  her  tomb  at  Abmadibin, 
238. 

Rdnpvr,  ten  ha  west  of  Dhanduksr, 
Saltan  Bahadar  at,  337;  Sottas 
Mahmiid  IIL  escapes  to,  418. 

Rantambhdr,  mutineers  captured  st, 
89b.;  siege  of,  39a.;  Saltan  Bebi- 
dar's  expedition  against,  373;  held 
by  Malik  Amfn  Nas,  39a 

Rdnubar,  town  near  Burhanpilr,  224. 

Rdd  Jiii,  title  of  Piinja  of  I'dar  (».«.)• 
111. 

Rdd  Mandalilc,  title  of  all  chiefs  of 
Oirnar,  D8n.  j  title  of  the  Rajahs  oi 
Siirath,  183  and  n.  See  also  Mauds 
Hi.  Rio. 

Rcuhid-nl-Malk,  entitled  Khndawand. 
Khan  and  wazir,  243. 

Rdtli  A"*dB,  Farhat-nl-Mulk,  governor 
of  Gujarat,  58,  78  and  n. :  tyran- 
nising, is  superseded,  68,  73,  74; 
rebellion  of  Gujarat  under  his  rule 
(a.d.  1391),  73  ;  Zafsr  Khan's  letter 
to,  74;  marches  against  Zafar  Khan, 
74 ;  is  defeated  and  slain  (a.d. 
1392),  75. 

Rasuldbdd,  called  also  Mor-Imlf  (y.r.), 

207  ;  palace  of  Malik  Niir  near,  154 
and  n.  ;  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  gives 
order  to  plunder,  156 ;  house  and 
tomb  of  Shah  'A'lam  at,  190,  237; 
Rao  Mandalfk  bsfore  Shah  'A  Ism 
at,  190  and  n. 

Ralani  Chand,  son  of  Rina  Sanka, 
Rajah  of  Clu'tdr,  348  and  n.,  360a.; 
called  also  Ratan  Si  and  KtUn  Se'n. 
348h.  ;  his  country  plundered  bv 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  348  and  a. ; 
invades  Miilwsh  and  confronts  Sul- 
tan Hahmiid  at  Ujain,  349 ,  visits 
Sultan  Bahadar  Dear  Karchi,  350: 
marches  to  assistance  Of  Bhiipst 
Rii,  360  and  a.,  361;  but  flees 
before  Sultan  Bahaaar,  362  and  a.; 
sends  usaldh  to  Sultan  Babsdar, 
370;  his  mother  pleads  for  Ciitor, 
372  and  n. 

Ratan  Stn,  Ratan  Si,  for  Ratanf  Cbsnd 
(q.v.%  348n. 

R&thdrt,  chiefs  of,  submit  to  Sultan 
Ahmad,  121. 

R&wal  Patdi,  Rajah  of  Champanir. 
defeats  Malik  Sida,  207  and  n. ;  Sal- 
tan Mahmiid  Bfgarha's  expedition 
against,  207,  208n.:  seeks  assistant 
of  Sultan  Ghios-ud-d.n  or  MeUwah, 

208  and  n. ;  his  death  (a.d.  1485), 
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Rdwai  Patdi— cont. 

209,  211   and  n. ;    his  eminent  eon 

Malik    HtuMfn    Bsomanf    (q.v.),  en- 
titled Nizam-ul-Mulk,  209. 
Rdwai  U'di  Singh,  tee  U'di  Singh,  277. 
Sdaanpdl,  village  in  pargnnah  ofKarfi 

Mubarii-nl-Mulk  and  Safdar  Khan 

stay  at,  27a 
Afoot    Singh,    Rdjah,    a    Chawarah 

rnler  of  Gujarat,  26  and  n. 
Revenue,  sources  of,  in  Gujarat,  7,  8, 

9n.,  20-28. 
Rda-ul-Mulk,  amir  of    Muxaffar  II., 

2G1;     joins    Bahadar    Khan     (a.d. 

1526),  S27  ;  intrigues  with  Emperor 

Balar    and    Chsnd    Khan,    849n.; 

brings  Ahmad   Khan  to  ifahmiid- 

abad,  455. 
Riydial-i-muhtanb,    fines,    at  Ahmad- 

abad,  8. 
i&uteta  (duiiuMd),  early  nee  of,  211  n.; 

used   in  naval  action  (x.u.    1527), 

887  and  n. 
Rttdar   Mai,   famous     temple    of,    at 

Sidhpifr,  35  and  n.    . 
flatn     Khan,    governor    of    Miirasah, 

joins    rebellion   against   Sultan  Ah- 
mad, 98;  killed    at   Mdraeah   f>.r>. 

14111,96. 
Rukn   fhanfidri,   hie  son,  deputed  to 

try  evil-doers  at  Dedgi'r,  48  and  n. ; 

Is  taken  by  robola  and  cut  to  pieces, 

19. 
Rakn-uddin  K>idn=Rakv  Khan  (o.v.), 

95. 

Rulcn-ud-din  Ndib,  Malik,  pnis  to 
death  Ohias-nd-din  Ttfghlak  Shah, 
58,78. 

Rvkn-ud-din,  Shekh,  Saltta  Ahmad  hia 
diaciple,  126  and  n. ;  died  a.d.  1438, 
buried  at  Nahrwaleh,  126n. 

Rum,  TfmuVa  invasion  of,  B7G;  goods 
from,  purchased  by  Saltan  Bahadar 
at  Did,  S47. 

RiniKkan,  called  also  Labrf  Khan, 
who  lie  was,  369n. ;  preaent  at  siege 
of  Rai'si'n,  859 ;  his  skill  at  aiege  of 
Cbit5r,  871;  directs  siege,  and  is 
promised  command  alter  taken, 
881 ;  offended  with  Saltan  Bahadar, 
888 ;  betrays  him  into  the  hand  of 
Homaiifn,  884  el  eeq. ;  joins  the 
Emperor  Humaiiin,  885  ;  execrated 
by  a  parrot,  387 ;  induces  Bhiipat 
Rai  to  treachery  at  Handif,  887; 
instigates  maaaacra  at  Mandii,  888; 
with  Hnmaidn  at  siege  of  Champa- 
nlr,  891 ;  his  Egyptian  gun,  809  and  , 
n. ;  he  causes  death  of  eons  of  Malik  i 
Afax,  286,  886b,  \ 


Jfaiau  Khan,  son  of  Khndiwand  Khan 

Rrimf  so  entitled,  488. 
Rupee,  value  of  the  Qujaratf,  6  and  «., 

11,  IGn. 
Ruilam  Khdn,  the  Biluehf,  his  jdgir, 

12, 13n-,  16. 


Sa'ddat  Khdn,  Bon  of  Sultan  Muxaffar, 

joins  the  rebellion  against    Saltan 

Ahmad,  89n.,  98n. 
Sa'ddat  Suttdn,  Malik,  defends  fort  of 

Tambdl(*.D.  1438J,  118, 126n. 
iSiW  D(a,  finds  ths  mother  of  Ban 

Raj,  founder  of  Pattan,  25  and  n. 
Sdbar,  palace  on  banks   of  the,  157, 

160, 165, 
Sdbarmali,  Ahmadabad  on  the,  90a. ; 


Siibdis,  covered  waya  or  zig-zags,  208 

and  n„  209. 
Sadd  for  Sfda,  Malik,  207n. 
Sddah  (F  Qdtddah),  port  of  the  Arabs, 

tributary  to  Gujarat,  IB. 
Sudor  Khdn  Zuberi,  commander  of  the 

army  of  Malik  Jul,  hia   fate,  409 

Sadhd,  for  Sida,  Malik,  207a. 

Sadhdran,  entitled  Wajih-ul-Mnlk 
(o.e.),  ruler  of  Gnjarit,  67,  70  ;  hie 
lineage,  67;  entertains  Ffrox  Khan, 
69  and  n. ;  his  sister  married  to 
Firoz  Khan,  70 ;  he  becomes  a 
Musnlman,  70;  and  is  favoured  by 
Sultan  Ffrdz,  70. 

Sddhi,  brother  of  Sadhiran  (q.v.), 
entertains  Firoz  Khan,  69  ;  his  wife 
schemes  with  Fi'rdi  Khan,  69  ;  hia 
sister  married  to  Ffrdz  Khan,  70; 
he  becomes  a  Mnaolman,  70 ;  and 
U  favoured  by  Sultan  Firoz,  70. 

Sddhi  lank,  a  dependant  of  'A'lam 
Khan,  abducts  Safdar  Khan  from 
Said  Mubarak ,  482. 

Sddilpur,  Sultan  Badadar  at,  367n. 

Sadr  Khdn,  son  of  Rejf  Khan,  in 
command  at  Mandri,  888;  his  death 
(a.v.  1G8G),  888. 

Sddran,  village  of,  on  the  Sambhar, 
'A'lam  Khan  at,  418. 

Sa'd-ut-Muli,  at  siege  of  Mdraaah, 
94. 
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Sa'd-al-Sfulk,  Malik,  attends  od  Su! 
Mahmdd  Biffarha,  204,  206. 

Safdar  Khan,  with  expedition  against 
Bahadur  Gilanl,  219n. ;  baa  com- 
mand of  Deiilah,  250 ;  escapes  to 
Barm',  after  battle  near  Ahmad - 
nsgar,  268 ;  stays  at  Rawsnpal, 
.270  i  in  skirmish  with  Rajputs,  272 ; 
attacks  RajpUts  of  Lakfa  Krit, 
272a. ;  created  'Alain  Khan,  329. 

Safdar  Khan,  son  of  'Alam  Khan  the 
hunter,  848. 

Safdar  Khttn,  son  ol  'Alam  Khan, 
abducted  from  Said  Mubarak,  iSl. 

Safdar  Malik  Saltan!,  hi*  slave  Taghi 
raises  revolt  in  Gnjnrat,  fiO. 

Stift-ul-Mulk,  title  of  Maulana  Khiir. 


168. 


betwi 


Sah  Malik,  his  son,  Sher  Malik  (9.t\), 

96. 
Sahaitudnah,   for   Bahalwanab    (i/.f.). 


Sahib  Khan,  couflin  of  Mujahid  Khan, 
206. 

Sahib  Khan,  boh  of  JJasir-ud-dfn,  and 
brother  of  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  pro- 
claimed  Sultan  Mohamad  of  Mai- 
wah,  246n. ;  districts  of  Bhflsah 
given  to,  868n. 

Sahib,  Malik,  son  of  Mujahid-ul-Mulk, 
created  Habfli  Khan,  880. 

Sdhib-i-Kirdn,  Timu'r  ao  called,  376. 

tiahrd,  parganah  in  Godhrah  surkdr. 
revenue  from,  14  and  n, 

Sahev,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (q.v.),  68. 

Said  Abubtkr  Idrvt,  from  Arabia, 
settles  at  Ahmaditbad  under  Mah- 
miid  HI..  442. 

Said  Ab-ul-KAtn,  Sultan,  deputy  of 
Saltan  Ahmad  in  Sdrath,  98;  with 
expedition  against  Dakhinia,  116. 

Said  Adam,  son  of  Said  'Alam,  in 
reign  of  Mahmdd  in.,  440. 

Said  'A' lorn,  his  son  Said  Kisim 
(«.».).  115. 

SSid  'A'lam,  grandson  of  Said  'Usmttn, 
Mahm dd  lit.  his  disciple,  440 ;  died 
A..V.  1666,  440. 

SSid  'Ald-utlah,  entitled  Kiwam-uJ. 
Hulk,  discovering  Saltan  Moha- 
mad s  cowardice,  procures  his  death, 
and  raises  Jahtl  Khan  to  the  throne, 
188;  sent  against  Mahmdd  Khiljf, 
148  and  n. 


811. 

Said  'Arab  Shah,  son  of  Said  Zslad 
Bukhari,  and  grandson  of  Said 
Bnrhan-ud-din,  440 ;  undertakes 
mission  from  Mahmiid  HL  to  Malik 
Jid,  432. 

Said  Armat  Ullah,  grout- «rai)d5  on  of 
Said  Bnrhnn-ud-din,  440. 

SSid  Bttrhon-ud-diA,  Kntb-nl-Entah, 
encourages  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din 
against  Mahmdd  Khiljf,  187  tt  aeo. ; 
seeks  to  win  over  She'kh  Kainal 
from  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  138,  140*.: 
sends  his  son  Shan  'A'lam  with 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-di'u,  143;  who 
complains  of  Shah  'Alam  to  the 
Said,  146  ;  his  prediction  concerning 
Bfhi  Moghali,  166;  be  has  twelve 
sons,  140...;  bis  brother  Said  Jalal- 
ud-din,  309:  She'kh  'All  Kbstah,his 
disciple,  171 ;  the  Battih  Saida  his 
descendants,  "  " 


miidn  v: 


tshist 


Said    Burhdn-ud-dm,  wounds    Malik 

Sahadar,  833  and  ». 
Said  Chdad,  of  Mandu,  an  attendant 

of  'A'lam  Khan,  kills  Jarji,  428. 
Said  Udjiz  Muhamad,    of  Baton,  in 

reign  of  Mahmdd  ID..  440. 
Said   Hamid,    rises  to  honour,   60 ; 

killed  at  Kabul,  60. 
Said  Hamid,  son  of  Said  Mubarak,  Iris 

jdoir,  11. 
Said  Hazrat  Mubdrak,  the  »  Tuhfmt- 

us-Sadat "  written  for  him,  436. 
Said    Ibrahim,   entitled    Rukn    Khan 


(o.tO,  98. 
Said  Jaldl-u, 


;  Sultan  MuiafTar  IL's  kindness 


a  the    f 


h  of  C 


pinfr,  891. 

Said  Jiu,  surname  of  She'kh  Muha- 
mad, 440. 

SSid  Kaam,  son  of  Said  'A'lam,  da- 
pat;  of  Saltan  Ahmad  In  Sdratb, 
98  ;  with  expedition  against  Dakhi 
nis  (>.D.  1430),  116. 

Said  Kutb  Kddri,  from  Baghdad, 
lived  in  reign  of  Mahmiid  III.,  4*1. 

SSid  Mahmiid,  son  of  Said  Jalal 
Mandwar-ul-Mulk,  286 ;  otherwise 
known  as  Shah  Badah,son  of  Sht'kb 
Jfd,  306. 

Said  Mirdn,  son  of  Said  Mubarak, 
his  jdgir,  11 ;  his  victory  over  'A'lam 
Khan  and  Dariu  Khan  (x.d.  164B), 
486  ;  submits  to  Kmperor'Akbar,60. 
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Said  Mubarak  Bukhdri,  patron  of  the 
author  of  the"  Mirat-i-Sikanderf,'' 
60  and  n. ;  resides  at  Mehmiidabad, 
201  and  n. ;  at  siege  of  Mandii  by 
Humaiiln  fi.r>.  1685),  38B  ;  in  battle 
with  Moghals  near  Mahmifdabad, 
894  ;  his  prophecy  concerning  Derii 
Khan,  415,  420;  he  has  charge  ol 
Safdar  Khan,  who  is  abducted  from 
hi*  house,  432;  intercedes  [or  Malik 
Jfri,  4S6;  is  advanced  in  rank  by 
MahmrfdIII.,437;  his  position  and 
'  power  after  the  death  of  Mahmifd 
ELL,  468,  454  ;  jdgir  of  hie  sons, 
II. 

Said  Muhamad,  eighth  son  of  Said 
Burhan-ud-di'n,  240  and  n. 

Said  Muhamad,  descendant  of  Shah 
'A  lam,  offered  the  town  of  Baton 
by  Sultan  Sikandar  (a.m.  1526), 
816  and  n. 

Said  Mohamad  Jdnpvri,  son  of  Mir 
Safd  Khan,  first  claimed  to  be  the 
Mahdi,  240a.;  comes  to  Ahmad- 
abad,  240  ;  is  persecnted,  241 ;  hie 
travels,  240n.,  241,  242;  dies  a.u. 
11506,  240n.,  242;  anecdotes  of, 
240-42;  efficacy  of  his  preaching, 
241;  his  disciples  in  India,  240n. 

Said  Muhamad  Shtkh  Jiu,  tee  Jfrf, 
Bh€ku,  297. 

Said  Shah  Mirxa,  of  Baton,  in  reign  of 
Mahmud  UL,  440. 

SSid  Shdh  Sh&h  Jiu,  son  of  Said  Mu- 
bamad,  anecdote  of,  240. 

Said  Sh&h  Muhamad,  surnamed  Said 
Jill,  great-grandson  of  Said  Bnr- 
han-ud-din,  440. 

Said  Tahir,  of  Batch,  in  reign  of 
Mahmifd  III.,  440. 

Said  'Utmdn,  son  of  Said  Barhan-ud- 
din,  called  "  the  Burhanf  lamp," 
bnildn  'Csmanpiirah,  440. 

Said  Zdhid  Bukhdri,  his  son  Said 
Arab  Shah,  482. 

Said-ui-Mv/lc,  does  homage  to  Baha- 
dar  Khan  at  Nahrwalah,  828:  is 
made  Shams  Khan,  829. 

Sai/KAdn.  title  of  Malik  Yiissf  {q.v.), 
226. 

Saif  Khan,  sent  to  report  on  Dila- 
warah,  261 ;  sent  to  I'dar  with  re- 
inforcements, 267. 

SaiJ-ud-dia,  confederate  in  murder  of 
Sultan  Sikandar,  882;  executed 
(XD.  1626),  888. 

Saiag  SHr  Aehdrya,  otherwise  Sabal 
•D46  (o.t-.),  2Bn. 

SdiT-i-mdndari,  "market  tolls,"  of 
Ahmadabed,  7. 


Sdjer,  campaign  against,  206- 

Sdkla,    a  converted   Firangf,    entitled 

Fining  Khan  (o.c),  891. 
Said,  for  Sida  Malik,  207n. 
Siddh-ud-dai,   rival  of  Jam  Fi'roz   ot 

Sind,  a  connection  of  Sultan  Mozaf- 

far  II.,  343b. 
Sa/dmi,  signification  of,  99n. 
SaJangpurah,  Sultan  Ahmad  at  (A.D. 


f,  47. 

Sallh  Muhamad  Athadiah,  an  attendant 
of  'A'lam  Khan,  kills  Jarjf,  428  ;  is 
killed  (*.tj.  1646),  427. 

Salt,  production  of  "  black  salt "  (t/m- 
ehal),  8;  salt  of  Jhinjuwarah,  4; 
salt-making  at  Kambhaiat,  8  ;  and 
at  Jhinjuwarah,  8;  aleo  on  the 
Rann  of  Kachb,  8a. ;  and  in  Guja- 
rat,  3n. 

Soman!  Rdjfnil,  grdttiah  of  D&ndau, 
hilled  at  Sarangpilr,  108  and  n. 

Sambaii,  Tillage  on  the  Narbadah, 
Snltan    Mahmifd    Bigarha   at,    228 

SambaJiah,  town  of,  near  Sarangptfr, 
RataniChand  at,  8+0;  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar  at,  860. 

Sdatbhar,  Zafar  Khan's  campaign 
against,  77,  78;  Gnjarat  army  in 
neighbourhood  of,  148  and  n. 

Samaah  (or  Ndiirdbdd),  parganah  in 
Gddhrah  tttrkdr,  revenue  from,    14 

|    Sami,  parganah  of,  revenue  from,  16. 
|    Samvnditdn,  epithet  applied  to  Ahmad- 

absd  by  Aurangzfb,  91b. 
[    Sanchal,    "black    salt,"   produced   at 
':        Kambhaiat,  3. 

Suneriahi,    tribe    of    plundering    va- 
)       grants,  26n. 
■    Sang    khdrd,  "hard    stone,"   pathdii 

atone  so  called,  4fl.,  19n. 
|    Sanger  Chitorf,    a   height   at  Msndii, 

stormed   by  Sultan  Bahadar,  SSI, 

888. 
Sangargddn,  Bahadar  Khan  at,  827. 
Saniiah,  In  country  of  Bagar,  given  to 

the  son  of  Fritbi  Raj,  348  and  n. 
Sdnkhddhdr  (modern  Bit),  eonqneat 

of,  by    Sultan  Mahmifd   Bfgarba, 

196  and  a.,  198;  who  builds  mosque 

at,  108;  Malik  Toghan  has  charge 

of  place,  198. 
.    Sdnouli,  parganah  In  Chimpanfr  tar- 
,       kdr,  180,  200;  revenue  from,  18. 
i    Sdnthaf/nir,  parganah  of,  revenue  from 
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i   Barodah    sorter, 


Sonar,  pargaxah  i 
revenue  from  12. 
Sapid  Barj,  it  Cnitor,  871. 
Sardb,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tribu- 
tary to  Gujarat,  18. 
Saranddx,  Malik,  eon  of  Ualik  Togh- 
lak,  entitled    Ajhdar-ul-Mulk  (a.o. 
1626),  829. 

Strang  Khdn,  brother  of  Ikbal  Khan, 
commander  of  Multsn  (i.D.  1897), 
79. 

Strang,  Malik,  known  as  Kiwtim-ul- 
Mulk,  his  origin,  171,  288  ;  hie  cha- 
racter, 171n. ;  appointed  to  Go'dh- 
rth,  198;  prevents  insurrection  in  j 
Ahmadabid,  208 ;  present  at  storm-  J 
ing  of  ChSmpanir,  210 ;  sent  against 
Bahidar  Gflam  at  Dabbdl,  219  and 
n. ;  recalled  from  Dhar,  251 ;  distin- 
guished at  siege  of  Mandti,  256n.  ;  ! 
sent  against  Rana  of  Chitdr,  258; 
appointed  to  hold  Ahmndabad,  265  ; 
intrigues  against  Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
265n.,  296  ;  at  Malad,  in  support  of 
Mnbarii-ul-Mulk,  270;  with  Guja- 
ratf  army  at  Ahniadnagar,  271 ; 
joins  the  Sultan  with  his  army  at 
Harsul,  271 ;  strength  of  his  army, 
272;  his  disaffection  to  Melik  Alia 
at  Maudisfir,  273  and  n.,274;  bas 
charge  of  Dnf,  888;  captnrea  Por- 
tuguese, 389  and  n.;  story  of  him 
and  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  171 ; 
as  dbddr  to  Saltan  Hnzaffar,  286 ; 
his  disregard  of  MuzaffarlL,  295; 
hie  son  Malik  'Alf  Shir  (o.o.),  368. 

Sdranq  Dto,  Rdjah,  a  Baghe"lah  ruler 
of  Gujarat,  36. 

Sdrangpvr,  Sultan  Ahmad  at,  107; 
battle  between  Ahmad  and  Hosbang 
at,  107n.,  109  ;  the  latter  takes  re- 
fuge in  fort  of,  110;  the  place  taken 
possession  of  by  Sultan  Ahmad, 
123;  Malik  letahak  governor  of, 
123n. ;  Rana  Srinka  marches  to, 
257 ;  the  place  is  given  by  Sultan 
Bahidar  to  Mallu  Khan,  858; 
Sultan  Bahidar  visits,  368. 

A'rirartnpuV,fluburb  east  of  Ahmaddbad, 
built  by  Malik   Sarang,  171,  238. 

Saratti=  Saras  vat  (,  294a. 

Sarkhej,  village  near  Asiwal,  tomb  of 
Shekh  Ahmad  Khattii  at,  91n.,  199  ; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bfgerha  visits,  199, 
227;  and  le  buried  there  (a.D. 
1611),  227. 

Sdrmdri,  for  Sarespalri  (o.t\),  186n. 

SardA,  parganaA  of,  418. 

SaTpalaA,  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bfgarha  at. 


Sdridhdlri.  Sitrtdmdlcri,  Sdradmtdbi,  for 
SarsapaUri  (q.v.). 

Sdrtdpelri,  in  tarkdr  of  Bharuj,  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Kfailjf  at,  136  and  n. 

Satarid/,  let  Kanha  SataraaX 

Satiedt,  Sikandar  Khan  ruler  of,  under 
Saltan  Bahadur,  896,  899. 

Savrah,  or  Chawerah  (g.e.),  2S»- 

Saurdthtra,  ancient  Hindu  name  of 
Kathisvtar,  2n. ;  local  dynasty  in, 
tributary  to  Talabbi,  33a. ;  overrun 
by  tribes  from  the  north,  83n . 

Saudi  (?  Trvov),  port  of  the  Arab* 
tributary  to  Gujarit,  18. 

Sdwattt  Singh,  pat  to  death  by  Rajah 
Philr  Deo,  for  sedition,  24  ;  story  of 
his  wife  and  son,  24,  25  ;  the  last 
Chawarah  ruler  of  Gujarat,  26  and 
n. ;    alienates    dynastic    succession, 


Sha'ban,  Malik,  Imad-ul-Mulk,  also 
entitled  Malik-i-Shark  originally  a 
stave,  236;  fails  to  reduce  the  fort 
of  Abu,  149  and  ».;  takes  active 
measures  against  Rami  Ko'mbha, 
151, 152n. ;  conspiracy  against  him, 
163 ;  retires  to  the  Bagb  Sha'bsn. 
236  and  n. 

Shab-i-bardt,  315n. 

Shai-i-qadr,  28  In. 

Shddi  Khdn,  sent  to  hold  Mandu  for 
MeMiai  Rao,  266  ;  killed  in  taking 
of  Mandti  (a.d.  1516),  262. 

ShdA  'A' Ian,  sou  of  Said  Burhan-ud- 
dfn,  known  as  Mian  Maujlah,  138a. ; 
carries  messages  between  his  father 
and  Shekh  Kama),  188,  140*. ;  at 
the  tomb  of  Shesh  Kainal,  140  el 
teg. ;  accompanies  Sultan  Kutb-ad- 
dfn  some  way  on  his  expedition 
against  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  142;  the 
sword  which  be  gives  to  Snlbin 
Eutb-ud-din,  142,  causes  the  Sol- 
tan's  death,  157 ;  his  prophetic 
arrow,  143, 145  and  n. ;  offended  by 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-di'n,  146;  protect* 
Fateh  Khan  from  the  Sultan  in  his 
early  years,  153  el  ttq. ;  trans- 
figures Fateh  Khan,  155 ;  bis  pre- 
diction concerning  the  Khan,  166; 
and  concerning  Ranf  Riip  Man- 
jari,  164;  marries  Bibf  Mogbali, 
165,  156  |  Bibf  Mirgi  his  wife,  163, 
156,  156;  convert*  Bad  Mandalia, 
190  ands.;  dies  A.D.  1175, 198;  his 
character,  198b,  ;  contest  of  humi- 
lity with  Malik  Ikbtiar,  231  and  a. ; 
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Shdh  'A'lam — cent. 

his  mode  of  living,  215;  intimacy 
with  Malik  'Abd-ul-Latif,  232  and 
n. ;  story  of  him,  tbs  Kazi,  and  the    ! 
Jeweller,  2U;   bis  tomb  at  Rasiil- 
abad,  237,  built  by  Taj  Khan  Tilr-    I 

Sail', 238;  appears  to  Saltan  Si  can- 
arm  a  vision,  808. 
Shdh   florin*.  Said  Mabmud  (g.v.)  so    I 

called,  305. 
Shdh  Bkikan,  son  of  Shah  'A'lam  and 

Bibi  Mirgf,  158,  166. 
Shdh    Gitmdn,   between    SarkbeTj   and 

Ahmadabad,  buildings  at,  238. 
Shdh  lima  (I,  tried  to  destroy  tomb  of   | 

Sala  Mnhamad  Jonpuri,  240n. 
Shdh   Jahdn,  has  lime  brought  from   I 

Gujarat,  *  ;  land  revenue  of  Ouja- 

nit  under.  Eh. 
SlidA-Jahthidbdd,    lime    brought    from    ■ 

Gujarat  for  buildings  of,  4.  | 

Shdh    Jiii,    son   of   Bskhan.    rilahddr, 

killed  by  Man  Singh,  853.  I 

Shdh  Jiu  Sadik,  'Imad-ul-Mulk   takes 

refuge  in  his  house,  832. 
Shdh    Kamdl-ud-din  Atldf,    in    Sultan 

Bahad»r'»     darbdr   at    Burhahpilr, 

854. 
Shdh,  Malik,  entitled  Rnkn-ul-Mulk, 

243 
Shdh  Afrir,  in  Saltan  Bahadar  a  darbdr 

at  Burhinpur,  354. 
Shdh  Raji,  his  nephew  and  disciple 

She'kh  Burhan,  128n. 
Shdh  Shamt-ud-din   Bttkhdri,  converts 

Rao  Mandalik  of  So'rath,  189. 
Shdh   Shikh  Jiu,   spiritual   father  to 

Sultan  Bahadar,  369. 
Shdh  Tihir  Dalchini,  poet  and  minis- 
ter, envoy  from  Nixam-nl-Mulb  to 

Sultan   Bahadar,  864   and   n. ;    in- 
tercedes   for     Persian    merchants, 

355. 
Shdh   1'hantth,  tried  to  destroy  tomb 

of  Slid  Mohamad  Jdnpdri,  240n. 
Shahdb-ud-din,  otherwise  Mu'iz-ud-di  n 


'Ala-ud-oin,  placed  on  the  throne, 


SAatitah    Khan,  a  son  of  Malik  Mo 

zaffar  so  entitled,  829. 
Shame,  son  of  Kutlagh  Khan,  entitled 

HnsCn  Khan,  880. 
Shaim  Khdn  Uinddni,  brother  of  Zafar 


f  Malik  Sha'ban, 


Shahdtj-ud-din,  a 

168. 
ShnAdb-ud-tlin  Ahmad  Khdn , 

under  Emperor  Akbar,  20  and  n. 
Shdham  B(g  Khdn  Jatdir,  son  of  Baba 

Beg  Jalair,  893. 
Shdhpir,    Sultan   Babidar's    trenches 


t,851. 


i,  epithet  of  Ahmad- 
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Tatar  Khan,  82*. ;  refuses  the  king- 
dom of  Gujarat,  88  ;  made  governor 

of  Nagdr,  83,  84n.,  lOOn. ;  battle 
with  Haua  Mtikal,  Rajah  of  Chit6r, 
95 ;  invited  to  join  confederacy 
against  Sultan  Ahmad,  but  informs 
him  of  the  plot,  100;  his  teeth,  96 

Sham*  Khdn,  son  of  Ffroi  Khan,  and 
grandson  of  Shams  Khan  Dindnni, 
expelled  from  Xjigdr,  148;  Rami 
Kombhi  of  Chitdr  reinstates  him 
in  Nagor,  148  and  n  ;  seeks  aid 
from  Sultan  Eutb-ud-dfn,  148  ;  and 
gives  him  his  daughter,  149 ;  his 
daughter  said  to  poison  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-dfn,    158    and    n.;    he   is 


Shanu  Khdn,  Safd-al-Mulk  so  entitled, 
829;  his  son  entitled  Mu'fd-nl- 
Mulk,  829. 

Shaitaubdd,  in  the  Doab,  offered  by 
Babar  in  exchange  for  Chanderi, 
962b, 

Shamihir-ul-Mulk,  Malik,  with  expe- 
dition against  Ajmir,  378;  holds 
Ajmir U.t>.  1686),  398;  brother  of 
Fattu  J ni,  In  battle  at  Dabiir,  417. 

Shanu-ud-din,  Sultan  of  Dehli,  con- 
verted district  of  Bhilsah  to  Islam , 
S58. 

Shami-ud-din  Anwar  Khdn,  deputy  of 
Zafar  Khan,  offered  the  governor- 
ship of  Gujarat,  68. 

Shamt-ud-ddt  Liamaghdni,  undertakes 
to  farm  the  revenues  of  Gujarat  for 
Sultan  Ffrdz,  58;  failing  in  his  en- 
gagement, he  rebels,  and  is  killed,  58. 

S/ianu-ad-din,  Malik,  has  charge  of 
Mubarak  Khan  and  Hahmifd  Khan, 


403. 
Shanti-ad-danid-wa-ud-din,     title     of 

Sultan  Mnzaffar,  84n. 
SAami-ul-Mulk,   is  made  Daria  Khan, 

329. 
Sharf  Jthdn,  sent  after  Alaf   Khan, 

220n. 
Sharf-ud-din  Pdnipati,  a  saint  known 

as    Bu-Ali    Kalandar    appears    in 

vision    to,    on   behalf   of    Bahadar 
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Sharf-ul-Mnlk,  rastoroe  the  royal  sar- 

rants  from  Mandd,  83ti  and  n. 

Shark,     Malik,    escorts    the    Pei 

D  Gujarat,  244. 


Shark,  Malik,  Nssrat-nl-Mulk,  en- 
titled Hasan  Khan,  329. 

Sharzak  Khdn  (Malik  Utif  J,  killed  in 
battle,  306;  son  of  Malik  Lntif 
Barivral  so  entitled,  329. 

Sharzak  Khdn,  governor  of  Mandu, 
plundered  territories  of  Ohftdr,  346 
and  n.  ;  escaped  from  Mandu,  join* 
Saltan  Bahadar  at  Dhar,  851  and  n. 

Sharzah-ul-Mulk,  taken  prisoner  at 
Patarf ,  409  and  n. 

Shathsat,  for  Shasht- bandar  (q.v.). 

Shaiht-bandar,  port  of  the  Europeans, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18  and  a. 

Skatari  serf,  follower!  of  She'kh 
Bniaiid  of  Bistam,  441. 

Shtdhi,  River,  Bahidar  Shah  near, 
630. 

SAM  Malik,  nicknamed  Masti  Khan, 
69  and  a.  j  son  of  Sultan  Mnzaffar, 
governor  of  Buret  and  RanCr,  Sal- 
tan Mnzaffar'a  advice  respecting, 
67 ;  joins  rebellion  against  Sultan 
Ahmad,  89  and  n„  96,  97  ;  his  son 
Jamil-ud-din(o.w.)  192. 

HAM  Tamil*,  Malik,  entitled  Ta-afd- 
ul-Mulk,  24a 

ShrkAd  Kkatri,  his  son  Alp  Khan 
(o.o.),  396. 

Shfkhan,  son  of  Kabir,  killed,  209. 

SK&hpirah,  near  Ahmad  aba  d,  founded 
by  She'kh  Siraj-ud-dfn,  174. 

Shill,,  their  use  in  naval  action, 
387b. 

Sher  Khdn,  eon  of  Sultan  Mnzaffar, 
joins  the  rebellion  against  Sultan 
Ahmad,  89n.,  93a. 

SAcr  Malik,  son  ol  Sah  Malik,  con- 
■pirQB  against  Saltan  Ahmad  (a.Ii. 
1413),  9S. 

Shidaii,  one  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-di'n's 
elephants  so  named  by  Shah 
'A'lam,  142n.,  148,  146. 

Shilgan  Siri,  otherwise  Sabal  Deo 
(«.«.),  26«. 

Shir  Khan,  leader  of  the  Fuladi's,  and 
disciple  of  Said  Mubarak,  468  |  Ilia 


'   Shah  (q.v.),    hia    rebellion    in 
Bihar  and  Jonpiir,  892, 
Shir  Malik,  Sultan  Mnzaffar'a  advioe 
respecting,  87. 


Shir,  Malik,  son  of  'An-ul-la'nUt,  baa 
charge  of  Mandiadr,  368. 

Shir  Shah  Afghan  Sir,  king  of  Dehlf, 
'A'lam  Ktuin  and  Daria  Kbin  join 
themselves  to,  431,  436.  See  alto 
Sbfr  Khan. 

SMnodn  Khan  Bhatti,  adopted  son  of 
Afzal  Khan,  451  j  kills  Burhata  the 
murderer  of  Mahmdd  HI.  and  hi* 
ministers,  4S2. 

SMirwani,  tribe  of  Afghans,  454. 

SAuja'at  Khdn,  mesaenger  to  Saltan 
Babadar  at  MandiS,  370;  companion 
of  Bahadar  Shah,  sees  the  beautiful 
Nazuk  Bahr,  815  ;  killed  with  Sultan 
Babadar  at  Dili  (*.n.  1587),  396, 
897. 

Shujd'at  Khdn,  exeauted  by  Saltan 
Mahmdd  m.  at  the  instigation  of 
Jarji  (dr.  1543-44),  421. 

Shujif-uLMulk,  in  skirmish  with  Raj 
puts,  272. 

ShuitT-ul-Mu/k,  otherwise  Raji  Mo- 
hamad (q.v.),  joins  Lati'f  Khan,  334. 

Shmd'-ul-Mulk,  brother  of  'A' bun 
Shin,  take*  bis  torn  in  charge)  of 
Mahmud  III.  423;  effect  of  bis 
joke,  424. 

Sidlkdt,  battle  at,  828a. 

Sidd,  Malik,  Khaasiah  Khel  Snltani, 
defeated  at  Gharapam'r,  207  and  a. 

Sidh  RAj  Jai  Singh,  Solankhf  ruler  of 
Gnjaritt,  27 ;  extend*  and  strengthen* 
fiujarat,  35  ;  builds  forts  of  Bhanlj, 
Dabhoi,  Ac,  35 ;  constructs  tank  of 
Saheara-ling  at  Pattan,  35  and  a. ; 
founds  Sldhpur,  and  famous  temple 
there,  86. 

Sidhpir,  founded  by  Sidh  Raj  Jai 
Singh,  85 ;  founding  of  famous 
temple  at,  86  and  n.  ;  Saltan  Alt- 
mad**  expedition  against  temple  of, 
98;  destruction  of  temples,  120. 

Sidi  Amin  Jii,  retainer  of  Jntijar 
Khan,  ha*  charge  of  Malik  Jiii, 
485. 

Sidi  Marjdn  Khdn,  Malik,  governor  ot 
fort  of  Bharuj,  186. 

Sidi  fir  Jii,  retainer  of  Jhiijar  Khan, 
has  charge  of  Malik  J/if,  436. 

Sidi  Viang,  at  the  siege  of  Champanf  r, 
208n. 

Sikattar-lixg  = Sahasra-ling  {g.v.'),  85a. 

Sikaadar  Din  BahUI,al  Dehli,  contem- 
porary of  Mahmdd  Bfgarha,  168; 
recognises  the  independence  of  Gu- 
jarat, 226  and  a. ;  assists  Saltan 
Mohamad  Khiljf ,  250  and  a.,  262a. ; 
is  a  cause  of  hostility  between  the 
Emperor  Homaiun  and  Sultan  Ba- 
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Sikandar  bin  BahUt— cont. 
hidar,  876;    dies  x.o.   1617,  266; 
his  Aon  mof  on  Debit  amt  Gujarat, 
20,886. 

Sikandar  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Muha- 
mad,  grandson  of  Sultan  Ahmad,  in 
battle  near  Kaparbanj,  1*4. 

Sikandar  Khan,  »on  of  Hoxaffar  Q. 
and  Bi'bf  Hinf,  226,  300 ;  brought 
np  and  advanced  by  Khueh-Kadem 
Imtid-ul-Mulk,  SOS  ;  is  seat  from 
Gddbrah  to  Mnhamadabad,  260; 
Bioi  Rani,  his  mother,  dies,  276 ; 
appointed  heir-apparent  (dr.  1626), 
300  and  n.,  801,  803;  commended  to 
She'kh  Ji'ii,  302;  intrigues  against 
Babidar  Khan,  303,  304 ;  receives 
bis  father's  dying  counsel,  230 ; 
succeeds  bis  father  on  throne  of 
Gujarat  (a.d.  1526)  as  Sultan  Si- 
kandar (a. v.).  807. 

Sikandar  Khdn,  goTernor  of  Si  wis, 
hostility  of  Sultan  Hahmud  Khilji 
to,  848b.,  849;  takes  refuge  with 
Ratani  Ohand,  and  waits  on  Saltan 
Bahidar,  849;  accompanies  the 
Saltan  into  Malwah,  860  ;  present  at 
siege  of  Obiter,  871  ;  mler  of  Sal- 
via, under  Saltan  Bahidar,  899; 
is  killed  with  Saltan  Bahidur  at  Did 


Ehnrrsm   Khiin   his 


(l.d.  1587),  88 
Sikandar   Khdn, 


>,  839. 


Sikandar  bin  Mohamad,  author  of 
"  Mirit-i-Sikandarf,  born  A.D.  1668, 
59,  486 ;  hi*  career,  69,  60 ;  hie 
work,  60-66,  486  j  hie  style,  64, 66. 

Sikandar,  Sultan,  ascends  throne  of 
Gujarit  a.d.  1626,  307  and  n. ; 
alienates  the  noble*  by  bis  extrava- 
gance, 808 ;  his  brother,  Latif  Khan, 
in  rebellion  against,  808  ;  warned  of 
hia  end  in  a  vision,  BOB,  SlOn. ;  his 
life  attempted  while  hunting  (a.d. 
1526),  SOSn. ;  murdered  by  Khush- 
Kadam  Tmid-ul-Mulk,  809  and  n., 
811,  828n.;    boned  at  Hildl  (a.d. 

1526),  811;  bis  murder  avenged, 
888  and  n. ;  length  of  his  reign, 
S07n.,  809,  817  and  n. ;  his  beauty, 
809  j  hia  love  of  pleasure,  814 ;  his 
beautiful  concubine  Nazuk  Bahr, 
815;  bis  Portuguese  mirror,  311; 
hi*  treatment  of  the  Baton  Sii'ds, 
807  and  n. ;  he  quarrels  with  She'kh 
Badah,  816. 
Sii,  Bajah,  otherwise  Sabal  D46  (a.v.), 


SiUtadi  Bajput—mnt 
Rid,  278;  hostility  of  Sultan  Mah- 
roud  Kniljf.Msn.,  849;  takes  refuge 
with  Ratiinf  Chand,  349;  received 
by  Saltan  Bahidar  near  KarcM, 
850;  accompanies  the  Sultan  into 
Malwah,  850,  899;  leaves  Sultan 
Babidar,  364 ;  favours  bestowed 
on,  by  the  Saltan,  S66;  refuses  to 
appear  at  Court,  866  ;  wait*  on  the 
Saltan,  and  is  made  priaoner,  867 
and  n. ;  named  Selih-ud  din  on  his 
conversion  to  Islim,  365 ;  his  dnpli- 
oity  at  L*ioge  of  Rifsfn,  859,  860 
and  n.,  868  and  n.  ;  his  death  (a.D. 
1582),  864 ;  his  women,  856  and  n., 
363  and  n.,  864,  866 ;  his  expendi- 
ture on  women,  366;  his  connection 
with  Rani  Sinks,  849n. ;  the  terri- 
tories in  bis  possession,  849b.,  866  ; 
his  son  Bhiipat,  hia  brother  Lakh- 
man  Sin,  his  younger  son  Piiran 
M.1  (W.,.). 

Sind,  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bfgarha's  cam- 
paign in,  198  and  n. ;  another 
campaign  in,  195  and  n. ;  Bahrain 
Khan,  a  prince  of,  406;  tribe  of 
Tamim  in,  406b. 

Si'rtff  bin  SMkh  'Azit-ullan,  SMkh, 
She'kh  Sirij-ud-din(D.i'.)  eo  called, 


tin  Mahmdd  Bfgarha,  171. 

Sirmdr,  Huhamad  Shah  flees  to,  78. 

Sirdhi,  a  larkdr  of  Gujarit,  6 ;  subject 
to  ntuik-giri,  22  and  n. ;  renowned 
for  swords,  8 ;  relation  of  its  Rijaha 
with  Gujarit,  97b.;  Sultin  Kutb- 
ud-dfn  defeats  Rajah  of,  149n. ;  his 
campaigns  against,  162b.,  168; 
Malik  Khizr  exacts  tribute  from 
Rijah  of,  192b.  ;  Rajah  of,  plunders 
merchants  on  road  to  Gujarit,  916, 
217b.;  Rani  Sinki  marches  on, 
265;  Grissiah  chief*  reduced  by 
Hahmud  III. ,  489. 

Siieattda,  boats  from,  66. 

Sitedi,  Sikandar  Khan  governor  of, 
849. 

Sddrahi,  tribe  In  Sind,  194. 

Sdiankhi  Rdjan,,  ruled  in  Guj  arit,  96  ; 
list  of,  27  and  n. ;  connected  with 
Bighelahs  by  intermarriage,  86n. ; 
transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the 
Bighelahs  from,  86  and  n. 

Seldtrt,  remuneration  of,  under  Sul- 
tin Ahmad,  112. 

Sdwtaf,  the  port  of,  18b.;  gold  mine* 
near,  28;   conquest  of,  by  Saltan 
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SdmntU — cont. 

Mahiniid  of  Ghaanf,  28  and  n. ,  88n; 
Dibi  oh  nil  in  the  Ascetic  appointed 
rnlar  of,  29,  30,  84n. ;  deetruction 
of  idol  of,  37  ;  the  great  temple  at, 
destroyed  bj  Zafar  Khan,  76  and  ».; 
who  establishes  Islam  at,  76  and  d., 
77;    rebellion    in    (in.    1398),    79, 

oOn. 

Sdmndlh,   a   Rajput  god   (i.D.    1532), 
860. 

ifiikh&ah,  parganah  in  Barddnh  tor- 


Mr.  r 


12. 


SdiJJUraJi  Bahttditrpir,  Saltan  Ahmad 
takes  it,  builds  a  fort,  and  esta- 
blishes Islam  there,  104  and  «.,  105; 
Saltan  Ahmad  builds  another  tiuujid 
at,  10S  and  n. ;  Malik  Bahs-ud-dfn 
has  charge  of,  193,  201n.,  203. 

Strath,  a  tartar  of  Gujarat,  7,  21, 
418  s  Muhamadsn  name  tor  Katkia- 
war,  2n. ;  origin   of  the  name,  2n. ; 

Eorts  in  the  tarkdr  of,  9;  villages 
eld  in  grdt,  17  ;  Banthalf  (or  Wsu- 
thali)  its  ancient  capital,  182  and 
n, ;  fort  ol  Jutuhgarb  in,  168; 
tomb  of  Malik  'Abd-al-Latif  in, 
232;  enlogiam  on  country  and 
people  of,  1,  180  ;  scarcity  of  trees 
in,  2 ;  stone  naed  for  building,  2 ; 
weapons  in  use  in,  190;  the  district 
overrun  by  Kathi's,  2n.;  Marathaa 
enter  from  the  east,  2n. ;  visited  by 
Hwen  Thoang  in  7th  cent.,  2n.  ; 
tanks  in,  repaired  by  fiidh  Rij  Jai 
Singh,  35;  its  relations  with  Guja- 
rat {dr.  1400),  97  n. ;  rebels  against 
Sultan  Ahmad  driven  into,  97 ; 
the  Saltan's  campaign  in,  98,  181; 
another  rising  against  Sultan  Ah- 
mad in,  101,  102  and  n. ;  Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bfgarhe'a  campaigns  in, 
180  et  ttq. ;  other  expeditions  to, 
187  and  n. ;  in  charge  of  Prince 
Khalfl  Khan  (a.D.  1487),  216; 
Malik  Afai  governor  of,  271,  275; 
zantinddr*  of,  instigate  revolt  against 
Saltan  Bahadar,  836 ;  rebellion  in 
(A.t>.  1527),  336. 

Soundhd,  entitled  Lati'f-ul-Mulk,  Mu- 
zaffar  II. 's  clemency  to,  288. 

Soundhd,  Malik,  door-keeper  to  Sal- 
tan Sikandar,  310  and  n. 

Srinagar,  Hindi!  city  near  Ahmadabid, 

91k. 

Sukhdpur,  a  port  of  Sorath,  10. 
SkMhsJr,  ancestor  of  S*dbiran  (o.u.), 


124. 

Salimdn,  son  of  Muj  ibid -nl- Hulk, 
created  Mandwar  Khan,  329. 

.S'u/iwu'n-nujrir^  Islam ns^Jir  («.r.),  a 
mirkar  of  Gujarat,  22. 

Sultan  Shdh,  killed  in  battlo  near  Ah- 
mad n  agar  (i.D.  1520),  268. 

Sultdndb&d,  its  origin,  106. 

Suttdnpur,  parganah  of,  revenue  from, 
14;  SulWn  Uuhamad  at,  46;  de- 
pendency of  Gujarat,  invaded  by 
Rajah 'A'dilKhan,  76;  Sultan  Ahmad 
marches  against  Nasfr  Khan  in, 
99,  100  and  n.;  rebellion  in,  aup- 
pressed,  102;  besieged  by  Mahmiid 
Khilji,  135,  190b.;  Alaf  Khan  ■>. 
220  and  ti. ;  Lati'f  Khan  in  mbellion 
in,  308;  Prince  Lati'f  Kuan  de- 
feated and  wounded  near  (a.o. 
1627),  3S6  and  a. 

Sitmiaht,  Hindi!  tribe  giving  mlara  to 
Sind,  194,406  ;  Tathah  their  capital, 
56n.  ;  Saltan  Mohamad's  campaign 
against,  57. 

Sunth,  a  larkdr  of  Gujarat,  6,  14; 
subject  to  mulk-giri,  22  and  n- 

Sdraj  Mai,  Rai  Mai  called  bis  son, 
252*. 

Sirapal,  of  Midiah,  a  robber  chief, 
joined  by  Ban  RAj,  25n. 

Swat,  a  tarkdr  of  Gujarat,  7,  SI; 
revenue  from,  12;  the  Mahmtidi  of, 
16a. 

Sirat,  a  port  of  Gujarat,  9;  tribute 
□f  Ramnagar  tarkdr  belong*  to,  22 
and  a,;  port  of  Daman  dependent 
on,  17 ;  She'kh  Malik  governor  of, 
89  and  a. ;  Saltan  Bahadsr  visits, 
839;  given  in  jdgir  to  '!m*d-ul- 
Mulk  Malik  Jfu,  420  ;  Fattii  Jiii 
confined  in  fort  of,  420;  Malik  Jin 
sent  to  Khadawand  Khan  Riimj  at, 
485 ;  Shekh  Kamal-ud-diQ  at,  in 
reign  of  Mahmiid  HI., 441. 

SuUt  Sultdtti,  •Imdd-ul-Muik,  deputed 
to  root  out  sedition  in  Kulbu-gah, 
50;   but  ie  slain  (ra.r>.   1346),  58 

Sutttf,  Moghals  under  Kadnr  defeated 

near,  89*. 
SutxinKi-iHati=S<barmaU  (e.v.),  90a. 
Swung    Straili,    performance    of     a, 

under  Mnaaffar  IL,  294  and  a. 
Staordt,  European  blades  in  India,  184 
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Taghi,  a  cobbler,  raises  revolt  in  Gu- 
jarat, 60 ;  kills  Malik  Muzaffar,  and 
imprisons  She"kh  Mu'iz-ud-din,  60  ; 
plunders  KambhtUat,  and  besieges 
Bharuj,  51;  defeats  Malik  Yusaf 
Baghra  at  Kambhaiat,  51 :  puts  to 
death  She'kh  Mu'iz-ud-din,  52  ;  aban- 
dons Bharuj,  61 ;  flees  to  Aadwal, 
51 ;  coming  from  Nahrwdlah,  gives 
battle  to  Sultan  Mnbamad  at  Kar- 
rah-hitf,  52;  defeated, Sees  to  Nahr- 
wbIeiIi,  and  thence  to  Kaut  Bardhi, 
52;  takes  refuge  in  Girnitr  and 
Damn'iah,  52  ;  in  danger  at  Girnar, 
takes  refnge  with  Jam  of  Tathah, 
52,  55,  57  ;  Sultan  Mnbamad  pur- 
sues him  to  Tatbah  (a.d.  1360),  57- 

Tdg-prishtfn,  "  cap- wearers,"  i.t.  Kazil- 
bashes,  24+n. 

Tdh  Itdtuilt,  a  Rajput  zaminddr,  father 
of  Ranf  Harbdf  (j.«0.  289. 

Tdj  Jamdl,  Malik,  entitled  Wajfb-ul- 
Malk,  829. 

Tdj  Khdn,  envoy  of  Mahmild  Khilji 
(a.d.  1*88),  123n. ;  chief  of  embassy 
from  Mahmud  Khilji  to  Sultan 
Kutb-nd-dfn  (a.i>.  1458),  150n. 

Tdj  Khdn  Narptili,  called  also  Khan 
'Azi'm,  828n. ;  sent  with  reinforce- 
ments to  Mdraaah,  272a.;  refuses 
to  acknowledge  Mahmu'd  Shah, 
812;  aides  with  Bahadar  Khan, 
312n. ;  at  Dhandifkah,  819;  sends 
news  from  Gujarat  to  Bahadar 
Khan,  823;  leaving  Dhandiikah, 
joins  Bahadar  Khan  at  Dilngarpiir, 
826 ;  declines  to  support  IJatff 
Khdn,  827  and  n. ;  does  homage  to 
Bahadar  Khan  at  Nahrwdlah,  328 
and  a. ;  honoured  and  rewarded  by 
Bahadar  Shah,  829 ;  deputed  to 
capture  Imad-ul-Mulk,  381  and  n. ; 
appointed  waiir,  384;  with  expedi- 
tion against  Rai  Singh  of  Pal, 
8S5n.,  833  and  n. ;  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Kambhaiat,  886n. ;  built 
Tajpur,  and  the  tomb  of  Shah 
A'lsm  Bukhari,  23a 

Tdj  Khdn  Satdr,  one  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mud Bfgarha'a  nobles,  287  and  n.  ; 
appointed  to  Tdrakh,  198;  at  siege 
of  Chimpanfr,  208n-;  bis  matjid 
near  Jsmilpiirah  gate,  Ahmadab&i, 
240. 


Taj-ad-din   Ja'Jar,  appointed  Ndzim 

of  Gujarat,  42. 
Tdj-ud-din     Siurf,     Mauldnd,     Sultan 

Mahmud    Bfgarha's    last    visit    to, 

226. 
Tdj-ul-Mulk,  title  of    Malik   Tuhfab 

(«.«.),  98»- 
Tdj-ut-Mulk,   Malik,  entitled   Mu'fn- 

ul-Hulk,  and  left  in  charge  of  Thal- 

nir,  120. 
Talahli=the  petla  or  bdzdr,  870n. 
Taidjah,  a  port   of  Sdrath,  9;  Sultan 

Bahadar  at,  838. 
Tnmim,  tribe  of,  in  Sind,  406a. 
Tamim,  a  governor  of  Sind,  406. 
Tambdl  (^BarndT),  reduced  by  Sultan 

Ahmad,   100a.  ;  besieged  by  Sultan 

Ahmad  Bahmanf,  118, 125n.;  Bah- 

mani  account  of  siege  of ,  120  and  n., 

125a. 
Tdng,   village,  Khizr  Khdn  of    Dehlf 

at,  lOOn. 
Tdnk  dmuuty,  Gujarat  bestowed  apon, 

70,  71n.,  187. 
Tanks,  caste  of,  67  and  n. 
Tank/A,  value  of,  246. 
Tankchah,  value    of    Gujarati    (16th 

cent.),  6,  7,  11 ;  value  of,  in  Patten, 

Jhalawar,    Kari,    and    Ahmaddbdd, 

11. 


Tdpti,  crossed  by  Snltan  Ahmad,  118. 

Tdrdpurgatt  of  Mandii,  107. 

Targin,  Moghala  under,  near  Dehb', 
89b. 

TdTikh-i-Bahddar  Shdhi,  its  author, 
59;  account  of  Bahadar  Khan's 
leaving  Gujarat,  279;  its  author 
ddrdghahoi  Kambhaiat,  841;  who 
accompanies  Saltan  Bahddar,  850; 
is  present  with  expedition  against 
Chftdr,  870  ;  and  with  the  Emperor 
Humaiimat  Chitdr,  386. 

Tark&ar,  parganak  in  llhanij  tarkdr, 
revenue  from,  18. 

Tatar  Khdn,  son  of  Zafar  Khdn, 
hostage  for  his  father,  68, 74  and  n.; 
bis  son  Ahmad  Khdn  bom,  74; 
joins  his  father,  Zafar  Khan,  at 
Pattan,  78,  80 ;  leaves  Panfpat  and 
invests  Dehlf,  78  and  n. ;  in  cam- 
paign against  I'dar,  79;  with  his 
father  at  Sdmndt,  79;  his  father 
gives  him  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat, 
81  and  ■.,  82*. ;  is  entitled  Sultan 
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Tdtdr  Khan— oont 

Mohamad  (a.s.J,  81  and  n. ;  his 
conduct  towards  hit  father,  81,  82; 
his  ambitious  designs,  78,  78;  pro- 
poses to  take  Dohlf ,  80  and  n. 

Tdtdr  Khan  Ghdri,  son  of  Saltan  'AU- 
nd-din,  870  and  n.  j  invests  Obitdr 
for  Sultan  Bahider,  870;  present 
*t  siege  of  Chx'tdr,  871 ;  his  jdgir, 

Tdtdr  Khdn  Lddi,  grandson  of  Sultan 
Sikandar  Lodf,  sent  to  make  a 
diversion  against  Humaiiin,  276»., 
882;    is  dsfeated  and  killed,   882 


424  ; 

•soaps  of  Hahmua  III.  from  con- 
finement, 426. 

Tathak,  capital  of  the  Slimrah  dy- 
nasty, 56  and  n. ;  Tagbi  the  rebel 
takes  refuge  with  Jam  of,  52,  55, 
G7;  Snltan  Hnhamad'a  last  cam- 
paign against,  56,  57 ;  campaign  of 
Sultan  Firdz  against,  57 ;  taken  by 
the  Argbiins,  848n. ;  Sheah  Ahmad 
Ganibakhah  at,  91n. 

Tavakkvl,  Malik,  servant  of  Mahmdd 


Tetingdnah,  Saltan  Mahmild  Bigarha 
procures  arms  from,  178. 

7en<M»eriiii  =  Dehnaari  (q.v.),  18. 

Tdnrah,  Tillage  of,  Darii  Khan  and 
'A'lam  Ehan  meet  at,  429. 

Thahdk,  a  boy  cm-sod  by  the  Prophet 
imd  at,  174. 

ThiiniT,  fort  of,  Nnsfr  Khan  in,  101 
and  n.,  102  ;  Suit  in  Ahmad  orders 
rebnilding  of,  119;  Sultan  Mahmdd 
Bfgarha  reviews  his  army  at,  177, 
176n.;  the  Sultan  revisits  the  place, 
221,224. 

Thdnaddn,  explanation  of,  28n. 

Thdnuh,  besieged  by  Gnjariti's,  117  ; 
battle  at,  117. 

Than/jar,  town  of,  68;  Tatar  Khan 
at,  78b. 

Thdrad,  parganah  of,  revenue  from, 
16. 

Tvaur  Ourgdn,  SdhibA-Kirdn  Amir, 
orders  the  taking  of  Multan  (a.d 
1897),  79  ;  oaptnres  Dahlf  (Yd. 
18983,79;  Saltan  Mahmud  See*  to 
Gujarit  from,  79;  retreats  from 
Dehlf,  80n. ;  hie  invasion  of  Ram, 
S76;  Kara  Tdsaf  Turkoman  and 
Saltan  Ahmad  Jaliir  fled  before, 
877  ;  dies  A.U.  1404,  88. 


Tinurah-bdinah,  parganak  in  Cbampa- 
nfr  tarkdr,  revenue  from,  13. 

Tirhang  Ddm,  Rajah  of  Champanir, 
ISO;  conspires  against  Saltan  Ah- 
mad', 100;  submits  to  the  Snltan. 
102;  the  Sultan's  campaign  against, 
104  and  a. 

Tiri,  Kajah  of  N'adtit,  conspire* 
against  Saltan  Ahmad,  100,  102 
and  n. ;  submits  to  the  Snltan,  102. 

Tddd  grit  in  Gujarat,  99*. 

Tddar  Mai,  Rdjah,  under  the  Em- 
peror Akbar,  22. 

Tdghdn,  Malik,  created  Farhat-ul- 
Mnlk,  166  ;  has  charge  of  Sankhd- 
dhar  and  Jagat,  198 ;  prevents  in- 
surrection in  Ahmadibid,  203. 

Tdghda,  Malik,  son  of  Malik  Alii, 
236;  waits  on  Sultan  w«h-d»r  at 
Dilwirah,  837  ;  has  charge  of  Did, 
847 ;  his  treatment  of  Shah  Tanir 
Dskhini  and  Persian  merchant*. 
355  ;  towns  belonging  to,  17. 

Tdghdn  Shdh  Khatri,  entitled  tttikiuCr- 
nl-Mulk,  in  battle  near  Kaparbanj, 
144. 

Tdghiak  Futddt,  Malik,  at  siege  of 
Mandisdr,  274n. ;  created  Ful*d 
Khan,  830. 

Tdghiak  Khdn,  Prince,  at  storming;  of 
Mahibalah  defile  (a.d.  1467),  184 
and  n.,  185a. 

Tdghiak  Elian,  Mddrfd-ul-Mulk  so  en- 
titled, 330;  his  son  created  Maui 
Khan,  880. 
Tdghiak    Khdn,  governor    of    JJdrbi, 

defeated  by  Ishak,  887. 
TooA/^£AdA=Ghias-nd-dfnToghlak 
&■•>.),  «■ 


183. 


.e  of  a  Wl  in  Junshgarh, 


Tdrakh,  Tillage  on  the  Mahindri,  Taj 

Khan  has  charge  of,  198. 
Tri/dk,   son  of  Sulanan,  ancestor  of 

Sadhiran  (q.v.),  67. 
Trildk,  eon  of  Diilah,  ancestor  of  Si- 

duftYau  (q  v.),  68. 
Tripoliah,  the,  230. 
Ttidr,   name   of  a   Rajpiit  tribe,  278 

Tuhfah,  Malik,  reoeivea  title  of  Taj- 
ul-Mulk,  98a.;  expedition  against 
infldels,  98a. 

«  Tuhfat-iu-Sdddt,"  written  by  Aram 
Kashmiri  for  Said  Haxrat  Muba- 
rak, 436. 

Tuhnt-ud-din,  Kdxi,  meeting  with  Sul- 
tan Mahmifd  Bfgarha  at  Sarkhtfj, 
900 ;  story  of  him  and  the  SulfeftVs 
Jeweller,  214. 
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Turkey,  Gujarfti  piper  exported  ti 
Turks   assist  Malik   Ai'az  against  the 

PortognoBO,  222n.,  369n. 
Turks  (European),  established   at  Did 

by    Sultan    Bahidar    (*.n,    1681), 


U'M,  boata  from,  56 :  taken  bv 
Sbahib-nd-din,  84. 

Udi  Singh,  Rajah  of  Baosbalah,  de- 
feated by  MuBulnian*,  272  and  n. ; 
antertaina  Bahadar  Khan,  277  and 
n. ;  submits  to  Bahadar  Khan  at 
Chftdr,  326n. ;  killed  in  battle  of 
Kanwah,  S47n.,  868n. 

U'dl  Singh,  Rajah  of  Pal,  attempts  to 
rescue  Sultan  Mahmdd  Khilji,  S68 

V'gar  S£n,  sent  to  hold  Mnndii  for 
Medim  Ra6,  266  ;  in  skirmish  with 
MusnlmanB,  272n. 

{/join,  on  the  Kaliadah,  battle  I 
tween  Sultan  Ahmad  and  Snltin 
Hoshang,  108,  104n. ;  occupied  by 
Sultan  Ahmad,  106  and  n. ;  Me'dini 
Bad  retreats  to,  256 ;  the  city  of, 
giron  to  Silhadf  Piirbiah,  856 ;  in 
charge  of  Bhdpat  Rii,  857  ;  placed 
in  charge  of  Darii  Khan  of  Mandtl, 
858 :  Mnhamad  Shah  Farilki  en 
camped  at,  394,  399. 

Ulugh  Khan  (otherwise  Alp  Khan) 
commanda  expedition  against  Gu- 
jarat, 37  and  n. ;  rales  in  Gujarat  as 
A'tlaim  of  'Ali-ud-din,  88,  80  and 
n.  ;  suppresses  sedition  at  Mriltan, 
89m. ;  engaged  against  the  Moghals 
under  Kadur,  89n. ;  troops  revolt 
against  him,  3Bn. ;  in  action  with 
Moghals  near  Deolf,  89tl ;  ' 
charge  of  Rantambbiir,  89n. ;  i 
about  i.D.  1301,89b.;  said  to  hare 
adopted  DeVal  De'  as  his  daughter, 
58;  and  to  hare  built  the  A'di'nah 
isiunid  in  Pattan,  38. 

Ulugh  Khdti,  Baha-nl-Mulk  so  en- 
titled (a.ij.  1626),  829 ;  In  league 
with  'Im<d-ul-MuIk  and  Lati'f  Khan, 
884  and  n. ;  is  probably  executed 
(a.D.  1626),  836  sod  n. ;  confounded 
with  Alaf  Khan,  S62n. 


'Ubtgh  Kkdn,  the  Abyssinian,  at  the 
death  of  Mahmdd  HI.,  464. 

'(/mar  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Hoehang  of 
Mil  w  ah,  raises  army  against  Mah- 
niud  Khilji,  and  bums  Bbfleah,  128 
and  n. ;  he  is  slain  in  battle  near 
Sirens-pur  tx.D.  1488),  124  and  n. 

'Ulnar  Khan  Afghdn  Udi,  flying  from 
Humiiun,  takes  refuge  with  Sultan 
Bahadar,  847  and  n. 

U'nah,  near  Dili,  a  port  in  si<5rath, 
0 ;  liiizi  Mohamad  Znoian  at,  400, 
401 ;  Shah  Shama-nd-din  Bukhnri 
buried  near,  189. 

'Umndn  Ahmad  SarkMji,  conspires 
against  Sultan  Ahmad,  95. 

1  Uimdnpurah,  near  Ahmadabad,  built 
by  Said  Usman,  440. 


ValaMi,  Sauriahtra  tributary  to  (7th 

cent.),  38n. 
Valabhi  dynasty  in  Gujarat  (7th  cent.), 


Wadhdl,  tribe  of  Hajpiite,  Son. 

Wdghart,  race  of,  litSn. 

Waghilaht  (or  BagMlaJu)  hold  grd, 
ofJhrtlrtwsr,  16  and  a. 

Wahidpur,  palace  of,  near  Rasillabad, 
154*. 

Wajih-ud-dat  Kuraithi,  Malik,  as 
Nazim  in  Gujarat,  41 ;  made  wazir 
of  Saltan  Kiitb-ud-din  Mubarak  of 
Dehlf,  41. 

Wajik-ul-Mutk,     jnatir     of     rtimid 

'  Khan,  hia  sagacity  saves  his  em- 
ployer's life,  458. 

WVft.ii/-Jft4/i  Tdj,  in  battle  at 
Dehor  (a.D,  1548),  417 ;  in  conapi- 
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Pfajfl.il/-J/ntt,  Taj— eont. 

racy  against   Jsrji,  422  ;  takes  his 

torn  in  chugs  of  Mahmiid  DX,  423  j 

be  is  plundered  by   order   of  that 

Sultan,  427,  429. 
Wajih-ul-Mutk  Tank,  first  Muhsma- 

dan  ruler  ol  Gujarat,  67  ;  originally 

■    Hindu    ni 

67,70;  hiii 

of  Gujarat,  58,  68. 
Wajih-ul-MM    Tdak,  entertained  by 

Daria    Khan,   411;    meets     Sultan 

Mahmiid  HI.  at  Jambu"  in  Jhaiawir, 

416. 
If onfii  =  B4nth  (o.c),  489. 
PfoxAoJl      (or       Haalhali),      ancient 

capital  of  Sdrath,  162  and  n. 
lfa(mt,  fitcsr,  Mahmiidabad  founded 

on,   201;    Bahadar    Shah   at   (a.d. 

1526),  881». 
Weapon;  in  use  in  Sorath  (a.d.  1470), 
190;  oaed  by  Hindus  in  Sind,  196; 

in  Kithlawar  (i.d.  147S),  198.    See 

alio  Muskets. 


H4h. 

Yddgdr   Ndiir   Mind,   in   charge    of 

Pattan  for  Emperor  Homaidn,  892  ; 

retires  from  Gujarat  before  Sultan 

Bahadar,  898. 
Yakdt,    officer    of    Bahadar    Gilani, 

attacks  Mahai'm,  218n. 
YakHb,  entitled  Dana  Khan,  808. 
Yaxid    bin    Mahrdn,    cursed   by   the 

Prophet,  174. 
Yuntf,  ion  of  Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  331. 
Yataf,  son  of  Latff-ullah,  809;  joins 

Bahadar   Khan  at   Mahmiidnagar, 

827. 
YitaJ,  Malik,  brother  of  Malik  'Alam 

Shah,  entitled  Saif  Khan,  226. 
Yitaf  Baghra,    Malik,    Bent    against 

rebels,  is  slain  (a.d.  1846),  61. 


Zafar  Khan,  killed  in  action  frith 
Moghals  near  Dehlf ,  39n. 

Zafar  Khan,  as  Ntzim  in  Gnjanit  (or. 
1817),  40;  recalled,  and  pot  to 
death,  40. 

Zafar  Khia,  title  given  to  Hmaan 
Gangif  (q.«.),  53n. 

Zafar  Khan,  Nazin  in  Gujarat,  58 : 
dies  in  Gujarat  (A.D.  1371),  68. 

Zafar  Khan,  son  of  Wajfh-nl-Malk, 
born  at  Dehlf,  7  In. ;  a  saint  bestows 
on  him  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat  for 
his  good  deeds,  70,  71 ;  made  chief 
butler  to  Ffros  Shah,  72  and  «- ; 
sent  to  Gujarat  against  Rasti  Khan, 
74  and  «.,  76k.  ;  made  iVenw  of 
Gujarit,  68,  68 ;  honoured  by 
Sultan  Mohamad,  76;  at  Pattan, 
74,  76  ;  entitled  Muiaffar  Khan,  Ac, 
74n.,  76 ;  his  letter  to  Rasti  Khan, 

74  ;  defeats  Rasti  Khan  at  Kara  bh  li, 

75  ;  founds  Jltpdr,  76  ;  pacifleate* 
Oujartt,  76;  suppresses  rebellion  in 
I'dar,76;  designs  to  destroy  temple 
of  Srfmnat,  76;  repels  invasion  of 
Gujarat  by  Rajah  'A'dil  Khan,  76 
and  n. ;  his  campaign  against  Jha- 
rand,  76  and  n. ;  destroys  temple 
of  Sdmnat  and  establishes  Islam 
there  (a.d.  1896),  76  and  a.,  77;  his 
campaign  against  Mandif,  77  and  n.; 
visits  tomb  of  Khwajah  Mu'in-ud- 
dln  at  Ajmir,  77  and  a. ;  hia  cam- 
paign against  Sambhar  and  Diud- 
wanah,  77,  78 ;  his  campaign 
against  Dilwarah  and  Jagwarah, 
78  and  n. ,  his  son  Tatar  Khan 
joins  aim  at  Pattan,  78;  his  cam- 
paign against  I'dar,  79,  SOn- ;  sup  - 
presses  rebellion  in  Somnat,  79, 
BOn. ;  Sultan  HahmUd  of  Dehli 
seeks  aid  from,  79;  places  Tatar 
Khan  on  throne  of  Gujarat,  and 
retires  into  private  life,  81  and  a., 
B2n. ;  said  to  cause  his  son's  death, 
82  and  n. ;  resumes  the  government 
of  Gujarat,  88;  makes  Shams 
Khan  governor  of  Nagdr,  83;  ap- 
points his  successor,  83;  prepares 
to  assist  Sultan  Mahmiid  against 
IkbiU    Khan,   88;   aesntnee    regal 

Siwnr  in  Gujarat  with  the  title  of 
■ulnar   Shah  (o.r.),  84  and  ■. ; 
kings  of  his  dynasty,  71s. 
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Zafar  Khda,  son  of  SnMn  Ahmad 
Chijar&tf,  leads  expedition  againni 
Malik-ut-Tujjar  in  Mahtfm,  11G; 
takes  Thinah  by  siege,  117;  attacks 
Mnhaim,  117  ;  which  he  takes  from 
MaHk-nt-Tnjiar,  118. 

Zafar-id-JitB&rk,  left  in  charge  of  De"d- 
gir,  61  and  a. ;  U  driven  to  Dhir, 

Si 

Zahir-tid-din  Bdbar,  tee  BAbar,  277. 
Zahir-ut-Mulk,   killed   in  battle  with 

Raf  Hat,  258n. 
Znid  hi*  'Amrdn  (or  Zaid  ibn  'Umr- 

ibn-MadSn),   attents  the  truth  of  a 

tradition,  174  and  n. 
Zakkumddr,  epithet    applied  to  Ah- 

mada'bdd  by  Anrangiib,  91b. 
ZamdH  Mind,  flon  of  Badl-nz-Zaman, 

and  grandson    of    Huse'n    Bafkrah, 

874,  400 ;  marries  a  daughter  of  the 

Emperor  Bibar,  874;     ' 


Zamdn  Mint — oont. 
by  Emperor  Hnmiiiin,  he  escapes  to 
Sultan  Bahaaar,  874 ;  letters  con- 
cerning, between  Emperor  Hnmalif n 
and  Sultan  Bohridor,  675 ;  his  pre 
tensions  to  throne  of  Gujarat,  400 ; 
defeated  at  U'uah  by  Malik  Jfii, 
401. 


Zid-ul-  Mulk,  in  battle  near  Kaparbanj , 
144. 

Zid-vl- Malic,  son  of  Naefr  Khan, 
pardoned  for  complicity  in  murder 
ol  Saltan  Sikandar,  835n. ;  plun- 
dered by  Hif  Singh  in  Dahdd  (dr. 
1537),  336.1. 

Zia  Bandah,  deputed  to  try  evil-doers 
at  De"dgf  r,  48  and  n. ;  ia  taken  by 
rebels  and  killed,  49. 
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Works  issued  from  the  India  Office,  and  sold  by 
W.  E.  ALLEN  &  Co. 

Illturtrationa  of  Aaoient  BuildingTa  In  Xannnalr. 

Prepared  at  the  Indian  Museum  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council.  Prom  Photographs,  Plans,  and  Driving* 
taken  by  Order  of  the  Goremmant  of  Indie.  Br  Henry  Hardy  Cole,  Lient. 
B.E.,  Superintendent  Archanlogical  Surrey  of  India,  Korth-We.it  Prn- 
linces.    In  ]  W, ;  half-bonnd.  Quarto.    58  Plates.    A3 10a. 

The  Luastrationa  In  thin  work  hiTe  beau  produced  in  Carbon  from  the 
original  uegntivee,  uid  m  therefore  permanent, 

Phnraiacoporfa  of  India. 

Prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  By 
Edward  John  Waring.  M".J>.  Assisted  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  the 
Pnrpoae.    8vo.    &a. 

The  tJtnpr.  of  Bnn.rh.nt.    A  H-nddMat  Mmranunt. 

Ornamented  with  numerous  Scolptorea  illostratiTB  of  Bnddhiat  Legend 
and  History  in  the  Third  Century  s-c.  By  Alexander  Cunningham.  C.B.I., 
C.I.E.,  Major-General,  Kuyal  Engineere  (Bengal  Retired) ;  Director- 
General  Archawlogieal  BnrToy  of  India,  (to.  57  Platen.  Cloth  gilt. 
£33). 


Report  of  the  First,  Benson's  Operationa  in  the  Belgam  and  Xalsdgi 
District.!!.  January  to  Hay  1S74.  Prepared  at  the  India  Maaenm  and 
Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  India  In 
Council.  By  James,  BnrgeBB.  Author  of  the  "Rook  Temples  of  Elephants, " 
Ac.  4c  ,  and  Editor  of  "  The  Indian  Antiquary."  Hull -hound,  quarto. 
58  Plates  end  Woodcuts.  ££  Ea, 
Arohseologioal  Bnrvey  of  Waenterti  India.    Vol.  II. 

Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  EAthiiwad  and  Kechb,  being  the  reanlt  of 
the  Second  Seaaon'a  Operationa  of  the  Archiaologicnl  Surrey  of  Western 
India.  1871-1675.  Bj  Jamea  Burgees.  F.H.G.6.,  M.E.A.S.,  Ac  ,  Archmo- 
logicnl  Surveyor  and  Raporter  to  Government,  Western  India.  1878. 
Half-bound.  Quarto.  74  Plata*  andWoodoota.  £S  3a. 
Archseologionl  Snrvoy  of  Waataxn.  India.    Vol,  in. 

Report  on  the  Antiquities  in  the  Bidar  and  Anrnngabed  Diatriota  in  tlio 
Territory  of  H.H.  the  Nizam  of  Baldarabad,  being  the  reanlt  of  the  Third 
Seaaon'a  Operationa  of  the  Archaeological  Surrey  of  Western  India. 
1875-1B7S.  By  Jamea  Bnrgeaa,  F.H.G.8.,  M.B.A.S.,  etc.  Half-bound. 
Quarto.  88  Plate*  and  Woodcnte.  l!k 
IHnatrationn  of  Building*  near  Jfnttra  and  Agra, 

Showing  the  Mixed  Hlnda.Mahomedan  Style  of  Upper  India.  Prepared 
at  the  India  Muaoum  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  for 
India  Is  Council,  from  Photographs.  Plana,  and  Drawing!  taken  by  Order 
of  the  Government  of  India.  By  Henry  Hardy  Cole,  Lieut.  B.E.,  lata 
Superintendent  Arotunologioal  Survey  ol  India,  Horth-Weel  Provisoes. 
*to.  With  Photographs  and  Plate*.  £310*. 
Th*  Oar*  T  ernplan  of  India. 

By  Jamas  Ferguson,  D.C.L.,  P.R.A.S.,  V.P.K.A.S.,  and  Jamas  Bnrgaaja, 
JF.S.Q.S.,  M.E.A.S.,  *o.  Printed  end  Pnblished  by  Order  of  Her  STaJeatr'a 
Secretory  of  State,  Ao.     Boy.  Sto.      With  Photographs  and  Wooden**, 
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With  Hep  ul  Portrait.    S  Toll.    Demy  8.0.    gee. 
Aoadamy    ■kotohog,   including  Virion.  Exhibition*.     Edited  by   Hoary 
Blackburn,  Editor  of  "Academy"  end  "Groerenor"    Notea.      Third 
yew,  leffi.  SOD  111  nitrations.    Demi  810.    Si. 
Mmap,  the   Tablaa  of,  and  othar  Sminont  Mytb.olo*i»t»-      With 
Morale  and  Reflections.     By  air  Soger  I/Eitnnge,   kt.     A  f»~<— IU 
reprint  of  the  Edition  of  1MB.    Feep.  Folio,  antique,  sheep.    Ha. 
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Alexander  II.,  amptror  of  all  tna  BussIm,  life  of.    By  the  Author 
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AISSLST,  nfn.  J.  C.  MURRAY.  j 

Oar  Tlmlt  to  Mlnduatan,  Kaahmlr,  and  •»■-.*■  v*.      b,„.    u,, 
BAILDON,  SAJfUEJL.  natter o/"T«  hi  Jam." 

TIM  To*  Xndrurtry  Is  India.    A  Beriew  of  Finance  and  Labonr,  and 
a  Guide  for  Capitalists  and  Assistant*.    Demy  Sto.    10a.  6d. 
BABNABD,  B. 

Oral    liaising   Lmom    Is    Wattuel    Science   and    General 
Knowledge  :  Embracing  the  subject*  of  Astronomy,  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Geography.    Cr.  Sto.    ra.  8d. 
BATB,J.D.,M,R-AA. 

An  Enrunlnatlon  of  the  Clnlsta  of  laaasnnl  aa  viewed  ny  Mu- 
sasMaasaaMI      (Being  the  flrst  chapter  of  Section  I.  of  "  Studies  In 
Idem.")    DemygTO.    12s. 
BArilSB,  IFrKX. 

Tbo  Higher  Ufa  Is  Ait  I  with  a  Chapter-  on  Hobgoblin.,  b y  the 
Oreat  Hasten.    Illustrated,    Cr.  Sto.    «e. 
Belgium  of  the  Baat,  Th».    By  the  Author  of  "  Egypt  under  Iiraail 

Paebe,"  "Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  An.    Or.  Sto.    Be. 
BELLEW,   Caplain. 

Memoirs  of  a  QritUn  ;  or,  A  Cadets  First  Tear  Id  India.    Illustrated 
from  Dcatgna  by  the  Anihor.     A  Mew  Edition.    Cr.  Sto.    It*.  6d 
BUXTON,  SAMUEL,  L.&.C.P.,  H. 

Soma  Wsrsdng,  and  Sow  to  Help  In  Caaaa  of  Aoarfdatat.    Illus- 
trated with  10  Woodcnta.    Cr.  Sto.    at.  M. 
BBBHMOBS,  SEPTIMUS  INTMSSITICR). 

A  lorMoh  Team  of  Baaaya  newer  luton  Bat  together.  He. 
printed  from  the  "Quarterly"  and  "WeatmiuUr"  Kariewa  Ilia 
Kitchen  and  the  Cellar  —  Thackeray-  Hussi*  -Csrriagea,  Bonds,  and 
Coaches.  Cr.  Sto.  7a.  Bd. 
BLACK,  Bm.  CKAALSS  IKQBAU,  M.A.,  Vim  e/£vrbvta  Vear/eael*, aw r 
lead*. 
The  Froaalytaa  of  lahmnel.  Being  n  ahort  Birtorioal  Samj  of  the 
Turanian  Tribal  in  their 'Western  Migration™  "With  Batoi  add  Apron- 
dioea.    Saeond  Edition.    Cr.  Sto.    Sa. 
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BLENKISSOPP,  In.  E.  L..  a. A.,  Bitot  of 
Doctrine  of  Devalopmsnt  In  Ul 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  So.    Bs. 
ural  J.  T. 

jf  TraTBrae  Tables,  ahowing  tie  Dfflergnoee  of 
Latitude  And  thu  Departures  to  every  Minute  of  the  Quadrant  uid  to 
Fitb  Places  of  Decimals.  Together  with  •  Ikble  of  the  Lengths  of 
each  Degree  of  Latitude  Hid  con-esprjndiag  Degree  of  longitude  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Poles ;  with  other  Tablet  useful  to  the  Sunejor  and 
Engineer.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
ADthOr.  1878.  Soy.  8to.  lit. 
BOULOER,  DEMETRIUS  CBARLES.  M.K.J. H. 

History  of  China.    Demy  Bvo.  Vol.  I.,  with  Portrait,  IBs.  ToL  II.,  18k. 

Tot.  ILL,  with  Portraits  mid  Map,  36*. 
England  and  H,nssia  in  Central  Ada.    With  Appendices  ul  Two 
Maps,  one  being  the  latest  Bassisn  Official  Map  of  Central  Alia.    $  Tola. 
Demy  H vo.    SBa. 
Central  Asian  Fortrolta;  or,  The  Celebrities  of  the  Khsnstes  and 

the  Neighbouring  States.    Cr.  Sro.    7s.  6d. 
The  Lift  of  Takoob  Bug-,  Athallh  Qhasj  and  Badaalet,  Ameer  of 
Euhgar.    With  Msp  and  Appendix.    Demy  Sro.    16a. 
BOWLES,  THOMAS  GIBSON.  Master  Martntr. 

flotsam,  and  IMum.    A  Yachtsman's  Experiences  at  Sea  and  Ashore, 
Cr.  8*o.    7s.  6d. 


Chill  and  the  Chilians,  during  the  War  187B-S0     Cloth,  Illustrated. 

Cr.  Sro.    10a.  6d. 
Coal  seines  Inspection  t  It*  History  and  Results.    Demy  Sro.    Ms, 
B&ADSHA  W,  JOHN,  Lh-Jt,,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Madras. 

*he  foetloul  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  Notes,  explanatory  snd 
philologies],    2  ■ole.,  PostSvo.     12s.  fid, 
BBA1TMWAITK,  R,  X.D.,  F.L.S.,  to. 

Ihe  Bphagnsinass,  or  Pest  Mossee  of   Europe  and  North  America. 
Illustrated  with  S9Platea,  coloured  by  hand.    Imp.  Sro.    SSo. 
BRASBE,  Pnfmor,   D.C.L.,   F.R.S.,  it..   nr.i  Pro/fuov,  A.  S.  TAYLOR,  M.J)., 

r.R.8..  As. 

Chemistry,  a  ig«.n.i«.i  of.    Foap.  Sro.    900  pages.    12a.  M. 
BRAHDIB,  Dr.,  Imptotor-Gtnarol  of  Foroti  to  tat  Government  of  India. 

The  Forest  Flora  of  Mo  rth- Western  and  Central  India.    Text 
Demy  Sro.  and  Plates  Boy.  Mo.    £2  10s. 
BREXBTON,  WILLIAM  H.,  tots  of  Bona  Koto,  Solictor. 

Tfce  TtdUi  about  Oplnm.    Being  the  Snbsbauoe  of  Three  Lectures 
deUfsredst  St.  Jomea'a  Hall.  DeroySro.    7a.  6d.   Cheap  edition,  tawed, 
Cr.  8»o.,  Is. 
BRIGHT,  W.,  lot*  Culsw^Ssrataat  ISiA  Mlddltest  U.K. 

Bad  Book  for  Sergeants.     Fifth  and  Bevlsed  Edition,  1880.     Inter, 
leaved.     Feap.    8io.,    Is. 
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W.  H.  Aunt  &  Co., 


BE1ST0WE,  J.8.,  M.D..  F.B.C.P.,  Senior  1-kytieie*  and  Jowl  Itctwnt  «  Midi. 
tint,  St.  rtoTiiai-i  Ho^ntal. 
The  Phj-nlolocjioal  and  Fatholosioal  Malationa  of  the  Vole* 
Mid  Bpaeoh.    Hhi*trnt«<L    Demy  Sto.    7s.  M. 
Brltlah  Palnten  of  the  18th  mad  1Mb  Oentnrlee.    ivtth  80  Bum- 
plea  of  their  Work,  engraisd  on  Wood.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt.    Demy  sto     21a. 
British  FtULrnlnooponla,  1-ookat  Snide  to  the,  Being  an  Explanatory 
ClaeaUlaation  of  ita  Dniga,  fTejejotiooii,  ud  Oompouadn.    All  mil- 
tula  being  comprised  in  m  form  sjid  elxe  adapted  to  the  Practitionerfl 
Note  Book.    In. 
BVOKLANB,  C.T.,  F.Z.B. 

Whlat  fbr  MttMli    Beuond  Edition.    Cr.  lflmo.    la. 
B ketohe b  of  looiaJ  Ufa  la  India.    Cr.  Svo.    5a. 
BUCKLE,  tilt  tat.  Captain  E.,  Jsnriont  Adjatant-Otmrral.  Bmtgol  ArliH*nr, 

B*ng-al  Artillery.    A  Memoir  of  Che  Berrieea  of  the  Bengal  Artillery 
from  the  formation  of  the  Corps.    Edited  by  Sir  J.  W.  E»j»-    Demy 
Sto.    10b. 
BVCBXET,  BOBEBT  B.,  A.M.I.CJB.,  Bmartbt  ahawusr  to  the  JHuWic  Works 
DojidritAenf  of  India. 
The  Irrigation.  Works  of  T-J<*.  end  tbeir  Financial  Beealti.    Being 
*  brief  HiBtory  ud  Description  of  the  Irrigation  Work*  of  India,  end 
of  the  Profits  and  Loeaes  they  have  canned  to  the  State.    With  Man 
and  Appandii.     Demy  Sto.    Si. 
BVBBIDQB,  F.  W. 

Oool  Oi  chide,  and  Mow  to  Grow  Them.    With  Deacripti™  List  of 
all  the  beat  Species  la  Cultivation .  IUuatrated  with  numerous  Woodcut* 
and  Coloured  Figure*  of  13  Taiietiee.    Cr.  8to.    0*. 
BURGESS,  Cnpwiil  F.,  BmBal  Staff  Corp.. 

Sporting-  Fire-anna  far  Bulb  and  Jangle ;  or,  Hinte  to  Intending 
Griffs  and  Colonist*  on  the  Purchase,  Care,  and  Use  of  Fire-anna,  with 
Useful  Notes  on  Bporthin  Bines,  Ac.    Dlnatiated  by  the  Author.    Cr. 
Sto.    St. 
BVBQOrXE.  Lit* ttiumt- Colon ■!  Sir  J0JT5S'  *T.,  Burt. 

Bogimente,!  Beoorda  of  the  Bedfbrdahir*  Mllltla.    Cr.8vo.oa- 
BURKE,  PETES,  8n#aM>*t-Zaw, 

Celebrated  Maval  and  Military  Trtala.    Post  Sto.    10a.  ed 
BURBOWS.  MONTAGU,  Coptoin  B.N.,  Blind  Kit.  CMchab  Pro/aaBT 0/  Vetera 
Hidorv  in  fix  Uniwriity  of  O^ori 
Ufa  of  Edward  Lord  Kawkn,  admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Vioe  Admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  17S8  to  1771.    Demy 
Sto.    21a. 
Byron  Birthday  Book,  Tha.    Compiled  and  edited  by  James  Bnrrowa. 

New  Edition.    lflnio.    2a.  Bd. 
Bythe.Tlber.    By  the  Authorof  "  Signer  atonaldini'a  Hleoe."    2  Tola,    Cr. 

Sto.    21a. 
CANNING,  Tlu  Bint.  ALBERT  S.  O. 

■rhonajhta  on  Shakeapeare'a  Klstorioal  Tlaya.    Demy  Sto.    12b. 
OABLTLE,  THOMAS. 

Memoirs  of  tha  Ufa  and  Wrlttngw.  Of,  With  PeraoDal  Bomtnlaoenos* 
and  Seleotiona  from  Lin  Prirate  Letters  to  numsrou  Camwpondent*. 
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CAMXIXQTOX,  B.,  HID..  JULS. 

British    Kepntlosn.     Containing    Descriptions    and    Figures   of  the 
NsMto  Species  of  JungsrmanlUB,  Marohantla,  and   Anthooaroa.    Imp. 
Sto.,  sawed.  Parti  1  to  4,  each  2a.  6d.  plain ;  St.  Od.    oolourod.    To  be 
oomplated  In  abont  12  Parts. 
CAYBSAQB,  Qm.  Sir  ORFSTJS,  E.C.3J. 

Samlnlaoraoaa  of  ut  Indian  OSdaL    a,  Sto.    Wb.  3d. 
OBAFFXRS.  WILLIAM,  Author  of"  He"  Marl,  on  Plata." 

(Hid*  AnxUMworom :  A  History  ol  London  Goldsmiths  and  Plata, 
worker*,  witfi  their  Mart*  stamped  on  Plate,  copied  in  fao-aimilo  tnnn 
celebrated  Examples  and  the  Eadiaat  Beoords  pimai  red  at  Goldsmiths' 
BalL  London,  with  their  Haines,  Adnrasaaa,  and  Datee  of  Entry.  2,500 
Illiintiations  Boy.Sro.  18a. 
n*inl1«ny  of  Bailetta,  The.     By  Masninio  D'Asagllo.     Rendered  Into 

English  by  Lady  Loniaa  Magenia.    2  toIs.,  Cr.  Sto.    21b. 
CHAMIS30,  ADALBERT  VON. 

Peter  Soalemlhl.    Translated  by  Sir  John  Bowling,  LL.D.,  to. 
tratione  on  India  paper  by  George  Ornikahenk.     Large  paper,  Cr.  Ito., 
half-Boaburghe,  10a.  6d. 
Cheaney,  General  P.  B.,  Life  of.      By  hli  Wire  and  Daughter.     Bitted 

r  Stanley  Lnne.Poole.    Sto.    ISa. 
CLARKE,  Mr*.  CifARr.KS,  Ladu  Superintend*!!*  of  tht  National  Trataiag  Sohool 
for  Gootdrv,  S.  Ktmiagiot,  3.W. 
Plain  Cookery  Beolpea  mm  Tantrht  In  the  School.    Paper  oorer. 

Cr.Sro.    la. 
High -Class  Cook  try  ai  Tntiffht  In  the  lohool.    Cloth.    Cr.  Sto. 
Sb.  Ed. 
Clever  Tilings  Mid  by  Children.     Edited  by  Howard  Paul.    Boy.  16mo. 

2a.  Sd. 
Colleotton  Catalotfne  for  ar»tnrallrt«.  A  Baled  Book  (or  keeping  a  Par. 
manent  Beoord  n[  Object*  In  any  branoh  or  Natural  History,  with 
Appendix  tot  recording  intonating  pertloulare,  and  lettered  pegea  lor 
general  Index.  Strongly  bound,  200  pages,  7s.  Gd.  i  SQO  nijoa,  10*. ;  and 
la.  fid.  extra  for  ovary  additional  100  pages.    Working  Catalogues,  la.  M. 

COLLETTE.  CBASLBS  HASTINGS 

The   lpslat    Breviary.     A  Critical   and   Historical    BotIbw,    with 
Copious  ClasfliBad  Eitraots.    Second  Edition.     Boiisad  and  enlarged. 
Demy  Sto.  4a. 
Kenry  VIII.    An  Historical  Bketoh  as  afleoting  the  Bsfonnatlon  in 

England.    Post  0>o.    6a. 
Rt .  Au#urrtine  (  Anrellnn  Aafftiatlnaa  Bplaoopnn  Hippo  niemla) , 
a  Sketch  of  hia  Life  and  Writings  as  affecting  the  Controvexay  with 
Borne.    Cr.  Sto.    5s. 
COLLINS,  MABEL. 

The  Btory  of  Selena,   Modjeckn  (Madame  Chianowsxa).    Cr.  Bto. 
7s.  «d. 
CQLOMB,  Colonel. 

BlneMooUnffB.    A  Comedy  In  Fire  Acta.    Adapted  from  the  French  of 
Holiere.    Cr.  8.0.    3a.  Rd. 
OOLQtmOUX,  Major  J.  A.  8.,  B.A. 

With  the  Knrrnm  Foroe  In  the  Cnubal  Campaign  of  1U7S-7B. 
With  lllostmtlobu  from  the  Author1*  Drawings,  and  two  llnpe.  Demy 
Sto.    Ida. 
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BOOKS.  M.  C,  M.A.,  LCD. 

Tfca  British  Fnngl :    1  Plain  ud  Zwy  Aoconut  of.    With  Coloured 

Plate*  of  40  Speeiee.    Fifth  Edition,  BoTtwd.    Cr.  Bro.    Sa. 
WritUh  Bopo-tloot.    BewedBd. 
Bnrt,  BWBt,  MUtaW.M IMWIi     An  Introdgction  w  the  Stodj  of 

MicTOKopio  FnD«ri.    Iftnatrated  wtth  MB  Coloured  Fijroig.  by  J.  B. 

Sowiurhj.    Fouth  Edition,  with  Appendix  of  Hew  Speeiea.    Cr.  810.    on. 


.  Illiutreted  wtth  MO  Woodmit*.'  Twentj-nfth  Thomarad. 


COOKS,  M.  C,  >J.,  A.I_S.,  *t  L.  QtJE'.ET,  JLS.,  0.  J.,  Iwt.  it  Sot*.  Uar. 


7a.  M. 
OOOLIDGE,  SU8AX. 

Orooopntoh,  and  other  Stone*.    Hew  Edition.     Ulnitimted.     Cr.  Bro. 

■a.  00. 

Ooopnr'n  Kill  Bojal  Indian   Bng-ineertnff  Oolloojo,  OM— laaT  o£ 

Pntiliihed  (bj  Autlioritr)  hi  January  each  rear.    Demy  tro.    5s. 
CORBET.  Mm.  «.  S. 

A  Flauui  Trip  to  India.,  daring  the  Vinit  of  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of 
Watee,  and  afterward*  to  Ceylon.    Ulaitnted  with  Photon.    Cr.  Bro. 


CROtl,  JAJfSS,  LL.D.,  F.K.S. 

CUnutto  nud  Mm*  In  their  Croologieal  Balatlona. 
wtth  B  Coloured  Platea  and  11  Woodeut*.    577  pp.    THaaj  Bro.    tU. 
CSOSLAND,  Mr..  HZF/TOff. 

■torloojoftlwOlty  of  London:  Retold  for  Youthful  Roedars.  'With 
IB  IUnatntiona.    Cr.  Sro.    Ba. 

Crown  of  life,  The.     By  X.  Y.  W.     With  elegantly  fflnminstad  bordara 

from  dealgna  by  Arthur  Bobartaom,    Fens,  «to.    Ba. 
Grain*  of  E.K.K.  "  (relnta*."  Captain  H.B.H.  the  Dnkn  of  Edtnborch, 
X.O.,  In  1887-1B08.    Br  the  B*» .  John  Milan,  B.A.,  Chaplain ;  and 
Oaweld  W .  Brlerly.    DJnatrated  by  a  Photograph  of  ll.K.H.  the  Doha 
of  Edinburgh  J    and   bj  Chromo-llthographa  and   GnLpbotypea  from 
Sketehea  taken  on  the  apot  by  O.  W.  BrlBrly.    Demy  Bro.    18a. 
CVmHSOBAV,  S.  S.,  M.A.,  nu  ofthi  JudoM  of  On  Ey/h  Court  vf  Celflrtfa,  and 
lad  Mtmbtr  o/  Oh  Fam*M  Comnianm. 
Srltlab,  Xnfllo,  and  lta  Bolero.    Demy  Bro.    10a.  (d. 
0UTTBE,  BAR0S. 

The  Animal  Ktafdom.  With  oontiderabla  Additioni  by  W.  B.  Cm. 
pantar,  M  D..  F.B.8.,  and  J.  O.  Wootwood,  JCJ.,8.  Maw  Edition, 
Illnabnted  wtth  GOD  Engmrlngi  on  Wood  and  SB  Coloured  Plato*.    Imp. 
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DA  UXAS,  X.,  Omural  of  On  Dtstsfca  Onamaadinf  at  Bm-dsaiix,  Snotsr.  it.  it. 
Kotms  of  Bit  tlahara,  ul  the  Kuuitri  of  the  Baaert.     With 
Comnientarlini  by  the  Kadi  Abd-el-Kndir  (Authorised  Edition/.    Demy 
6.0.    CK. 
DUTIES.  THOMAS. 

The  Preparation  and  Mmmtlag  of  Mioxoaoopio  Objects .    New 
Edition,  greatly  FnlnjRed  ml  brong-ht  up  to  tiia  Fnwit  Time  by  Job.11 
Matthews,  M.D.,  P.  B.M.8.,  Vice-President  of  the  Qaakatt  Microscopical 
Club.     Fnap.  8ro.     3».  Sd. 
DJPTS.  QEORGE  £.,  F.BJf.S..  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  at 

Practical  X10XOOOP7-    niimtrated  with  as?  Woodouts  ud  a  Coloured 
PYon  tin  piece.    Dn|  Sto.    7s.  6d. 
DEIQBTOX,  X.,  Principal  0/  Aorn  CoUios. 

Shilumnrt't  Xing-  Inur  th*  Pifth.    With  Notes  sad  u  Intro- 
duction.   Or.  Bto.    Ss. 
DX  LISLE,  BDWIS. 

Centenary  ■turtles:  Wyolif  and  Lnthez.    Cr.  Sto.    Sa.od. 
ItaStrnoUos   of  Ufa   br   •nnks*),    MjaxophoMa,    **.,   in  Western 

India.     By  nn  Ei-Comminjlonor.     Pcup.     Ss.  M. 
DICKENS,  CHARLES. 

Plays  nil  Pooma,  with  a  fair  MiaoaUanlan  In  Pros*.     Now 
nrst  collected.     Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  Biabaid  Home 
Shepherd.    2  Tola.    Dam;  Sto.    81b. 
Edition  da  Lais.    I  rot*.    Imp-Sio.     (Only  1B0  copies  printed.) 
DICKINS,    FREDERICK    V.,  So.B.  of  t\t    Xidile    T*mj>[*.    Itarneta-atJew 

CMuahingTira;  or  the  Loyal  LengTie.  A  JipuM  Bonunoe.  'With 
Notes  and  an  Appendix  containing  a  Metrical  Version  of  the  Ballad  oi 
Tasnsako,  and  a  specimen  of  the  Original  Text  In  Japanese  character. 
JJlnBtrated  by  numerous  Ensri  Tings  on  Wood,  drawn  and  executed  Jjy 
Japanese  artists  and  printed  on  Japanese  paper.     Soy.  Bto.     10b.  Sd. 

Diplomat! n  Study  on  the  Crimean  War,  1063  to  1888.     (BneaUn 
Offlolal  Publication.)    2  Tola.    DemySio.    23s. 

DORAS,  Dr.  J.,  F.BU. 

"Their  Majesties'  Barronta":  Annals  of  the  English  Stage.  Acton 
Author*,  and  Audiences,  from  Thomas  Betterton  to  Edmund  Keen. 

DOUGLAS.  Mn.  MINNIE. 

0ounte»a.  Violet ;  01,  'What  GiandmaminB  saw  In  the  PL™.    A  Book  for 

Olds,    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bto     3s.  ed. 
Grand  inothar'i  Diamond  xUnsr.    A  Tale  for  Girls.    Cr.  Bto.,   za.td. 
USURY.  Col.   HEBER. 

Vka  Useful  Plantn  of  India,   with  Notices  of  thair  chief  nine  in 
Commerce,  Medicine,  and  the  Arte.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections.    Boy.Sto.    Me. 
DUKE,  JOSHUA,  F.R.A.S.,  Bsaoal  Ifdlul  Swvict. 

BoooUaotloiui  of  the  Kaljul  Campaiffn  187S-18B0.    Blnatrationg 
and  Map.    Demy  8vo.    los. 
DUXF.BGUE,  EDWARD,  M.R.A.S.,  Kiiassr  0/  tht  Le-jita  Socitty  of  OrimtalM.. 
Tha  Chotta  of  Tnnla ;  or,  the  Great  Inland  Baa  of  North  Africa  In 
Ancient  Times.    With  Map.    Cr.  8vo.,     3s.  <H. 
DURASD,  HENRY  MARIOS,  0.3.1.,  Bengal  OmH  Ssrsics,  Barrister-at-Iois. 
Sit*    Life    of   Msgor-tswnsnral     Sir    Henry    Marlon    Bnrand, 
K.O.B.I..    C.P.,    ol  the  Boysl  Engineers.      With  Portrait    1  Tola. 
Demy  Sto.    43s. 


zeosy  GOOgk 


W.  H.  Aixra  &  Co., 


DTKR,  ThtBm.T.P.TWSTLBTOX.XJL, 

BngUsh.  Folk-lora.    Second  Edition.    Or.  Bto.    in. 
EDWARDS,  0.  SUTHERLAND. 

A  Tamal*  Mihiliat.    Br  Ernent  IaTigne.    Trsjialatad  from  Lhn  Framh 
by  0.  Sutherland  Edmrda.    Cr.  Rio.    fa. 
XDrTiKDS,  B.  SVTBERLAND. 

Tlta  I^Tioal  Siwu :  Eumjs  on  Subjects,  Composers,  ud  Eiecutanta 

of  Modem  Open.    8  roll.    Cr.  Bto.    Hie. 
Tits  Bnnluia  at  Mom*  «afl  th*   Biuriuia  Abroad.     BketcL.au, 
Unpolitical  ud  Political,  of  Bnasisn  Lite  under  n«.~w  II.    1  nk 
Cr.  Bto.    31a. 

iltlllni.  Sdiiti  by  JOWS  S.  INGRAM.    Cr.  Bio. 
Se.M. 

BLIND,  XATSTLBR. 

Gsorgn  MUot. 
EOBZWS(W.»J.  MARF  P. 

BmllT  IronM. 
TBOXAS,  BERTHA. 

a*ora;e  Band. 
&IL  CHRIST,  ANNS, 

Mnry  Iritmb. 
HOTTE,  JPilJ  WARD. 

Margaret  Fuller. 
ZlltXERX,  BELEN. 

MArin  EdgwsrartlL. 
PITMAN,  Mrs.  E.    E. 


LEE,  VERSOS. 
MILLER,  Mrs.  FEXWICK. 


BSSOR,  F.  STDSET,  C.E. 

Incidents  of  a.  Jonxney  through  InbU.  to  Dnrfbor.     10a.  Bd. 
Ihi  Queen'*  Speauhaa  In  Purllamoiit,  from  Her  Accession  to  MM 
present  time.    A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Her  Majestt's  Eeign 
told  from  the  Throne.    Cr.  Bto.    7».  Bd. 
EYRE,  HnjoT-GriKral  Sir  F.,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

Vna  Kahul  Inanrreotton  of  1M1-49.    HOTtoedand  oorrsotedfrom 
Lieut.  Eyre'i  Original  Manuscript.     Edited  by  Colonel  0.  B.  MaHason, 
C.S.I.    With  Map  and  JUuatratioua.    Cr.  Bto.    9a. 
FABMAR,  T\i  Rn.  FREDERIC  W.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Coma  «/ 

Worda  of  Troth,  ud  Wisdom.     Cr.  Bto.    6a. 
fBABOS,  ALEC. 

Mannath  Tr*I**mj.    1  Tola.    Cr.  Bto.    21*. 
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FTUCB-BATTON,  BOS.  RAR-OLD. 

A1tu«  Australia,  I  An  Account  at  Eight  Toon  Work,  Wandering, 
and  Amoument  In  Queensland,  Haw  South  Wales,  ud  Victoria.  Map 
and  Plate*.    Domy  Bro.    IBs. 

FORBES,  Copt.  C.  J.  F,  8.,  0/  flu  BrUMB.  Burma  CanmiMan. 

a:  of  the  XeanrnAffM  of  PurthM  India., 
d  other  Essays,  being  tie  Literary  Bamsins  of  the 
Author.    Demy  Sto.    6». 
Foreign    Ofllc*,  fHplomuitlo  and   Consular    Bketoh.es;,     Baprhrted 
from  "  Vanity  Fair."     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

POUBMBB.  Atra«D,  PnUsssrur  a  [a  FaesIU  a*  JHo**«  as  Farst.  Msawe*  as 

rHfpital  Saint  Lateis,  Xmb«  ds  I'Aaadsmi*  d*  sfsdecins. 
Syphilis;  and  KazTiaB**:  Lectures  dellTered  at  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Louis.     Translated  by  Alfred  LLngard.     Cr.  Svo.     10b,  61. 
FMA3ER,    LituL-OoL  G.  T„  fomerlv  ttf  let  Boaibav  i'utiiwn,  and  riantl* 
attached  to  the  StajF  o/  H.JT.  Indian  Army. 
Keword*  of  Sport  ud  Military  Ufa  In  Western  Indie.,     with 
an  Introdnotion  by  Colonel  a.  B.  Maltoeon,  C.S.I.    Cr.  8?o.    7s.  od. 
FEY,  BEEBEBT. 

London  In  1888.  Its  Suburbs  and  Em-irons,  mnetnted  with  18 
Birds-eye  Views  ol  the  Principal  Streets,  and  a  Han.  Filth  year  of 
publication.  BeTieed  and  Enlarged.  Cr.  Bro.  Is. 
OaeaJtuer  of  Southern  India.,  With  the  Tenasaerim  FroTinooa  and 
Singapore.  Compiled  from  original  and  authentic  sources.  Accompa- 
nied by  an  Atlas,  Incinding  plans  of  all  tike  principal  towns  and  canton- 
ments.   With  «o.  Atlaa.    Boy.Sio.    £5  3a. 


THORNTON,  4  Tola.    Demy  8ro.    £2  16a. 

„  Demy  Bro.    Sis. 

(N.W.I?.,  4c.)  3  vols.    Demy  8 


Oeologloal  Papara  on  Western  India.  Including  Catch,  Sciode,  and  the 
aonth  east  ooaat  of  Arabia.  To  which  la  added  a  Summary  of  tho  Oeo- 
logy  of  India  generally.  Edited  for  the  Government  by  Henry  J.  Carter, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Bombay  Army.  With  folia  Atlas  of  H&pe  and 
Plates  j  half -bound.  Boy.  8to.  «2Sa. 
QIBXBY,  Major  B.  J).,  lata  Adj.  1st  Wills  B.  V. 

Barneat  Madement ;  s  Tola  of  Wiltshire.    Dedicated  by  permission  to 
Liuut.-Gon.  3ir  Gexnat  Wolaeley,  Q.C.B.    Cr.  Sto.    As. 
aiLLMORK,  PARKER  {BBIQVB). 

Kuionntcn  with  Wild  Beasts.  With  10  f  nU.poga  Illustrations.  Or. 
8ro.    7a.  Sd. 

Prairie  and  Purest.  A  doeoription  of  tha  Oaone  of  North  America, 
witA  Personal  Adrentnroa  in  its  Pursuit.  With  37  Illustrations.  Cr, 
Bio.    7a.  Sd. 

Tna  AmaUUoa'i  Voyage.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Sto.    7s.  Sd. 
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W.  H.  Aiui  &  Co., 


A  Story  of  tha  Sh.     2  toU.    On  8ro.    !k 
GXANYIL  f.  B,-  J.  H  OBTIJf SB,  If .D. 

Tha  Out  and  Coxa  of  tha  Inaana.    1  lole.     Demy  Bra.    Mb. 

Ctnfi  a*  a  htantal  lMtinllw.    Demj  Bto.    1*. 

Varna  and  aTem  Trouble*,     Fcap.Sro.    la. 

Common  Kind  Tronblaa,    reap.  Svo.    1b. 

htowtamahethaBwatofldfa.    Fcap.  Bto.   le. 

Touthi  ItaCerenndCnltnns.    Font.  Sro.    la.aU 

Tha  Ueeret  or  a  Olaax  Head-    Fonp.  8m.    la. 

The  Secret  of  a  Oood  Memory.    Foap.  8ro.    la. 

■leap  aad  ■laaplaaaaaaa.    Fcap.  Bio.    la. 
SSXRKB,  F.  F.,  Limfc  U.S.  Jtmj,  and  laUly  Yilitary  AffoeM  tsftiB,S.  £eja- 
Hon  ei  St.  Frtmem-ji. 

The  Muaalan  Ira-j  and  Ita  Ounpalirna  la  Tttrkey  *n  laWT- 
1b?8.     Basoal  Edition.    Soy.Sro.    31a. 

■  ketonea  of  Army  Lift  In  Rnada,    Cc.  Sto.    9». 

(/xixgnrexg,  tsxodob. 

Tha  Jaanlta;  »  Complete  Hiilorj  of  their  Open  and  Secret  Pjoaaadaaa 
from  tba  Foundation  of  the  Order  to  tha  Praaaat  Bate.  Tnmalatad  by 
A.  J.  BooK.  M.D.  Qlnatratad.  Second  Edition.  One  Volume.  Demy 
Bto.    10a.  (Id. 

Myatariaa  of  tba  Vatican,  or  Crimea  of  MM  Papacy.    £  Tola,  peat 

aaiFFIB.  WILLI  AX  ELLIOT,  late  of  tftt  Imperial  PiLiwmty  */  Ttotfo,  Japan. 

Ooraa,  tha  Hermit  nation.    Boy.  Bto.    lSe. 
0JUFFTIS,  BAIJH  T.  S 

Birth  of  the  War  (Jod.    APoem.    ByKalidata.    TrmuUted  from  the 
Banskrlt  Into  Englith  Verse.    Or.  8to.    Be. 
Ototo'b  By  at*  in  of  Medical  Bool -leaping.    The  Complete  Hat,  Wo., 

aalia.ed. 
RAISES,  0.  B. 

A.  Vindication  of  Bsfland'a  Polioy  with  regard  to  tha  Oaatcaa 
Trade.    Cr.  Bto.    a..*d.  • 

BALL,  X.  HEPPLE,  F.S.B. 

Landa  of  Plenty  for  Health,  Bvort,  and  Profit.    Britten  North 
America.  A  Book  for  all  TravallM  end  Bettlera.  With  M.p..  Or,  Bn.  th. 
BALL,  Th*  Bn.  T.  G,  H.J.,  Prey,  o/  afaUmtatici  ta  l«ne*i  Collet*,  tendon. 
Tha  momenta  of  Plana  and  Bffharloal  Trigonometry.    With  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  eolation  of  the  Problemi  In  Kantioal  Aetto- 
nomy.    For  the  Die  of  Schools,    lino.  2a, 
HAMILTON,  LKONIDAX  LB  CBNCI,  MM 

lajhtaj  and  Iidnbar.    The  Epic  of  Babylon,  or  tba  Babylonian  sodden 
of  loie,  and  tha  hem  and  warrior  king,   IUnatratefL    Demy  Bto.    aj.  M. 
KANOOOK,  E.  CAMPBELL. 

it  Ohlna  Palntara.   With  Fourteen  Chiomo-Ltthogriiphi  end 
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•  to  tha  Kape  of  ItuIU,    airing  the  Let.  ud 
Long,  of  plaoefl  ol  note.    Demy  ISmo.    Si.  M. 
*.•  Taw  will  in  /ound  a  niluUi  Companion  lo  Jbttn.  Alba  4  Co.'.  Mupi 


tfeohenioa,  1  parte,  *d.;   HyuioBtatto*,  Id.)   Hydraulioa,  Sd,j   Pass. 

HARD IFICKB,  EERBEET  JVHIUS,  ICD.,  *o. 

Health  eVMOTta  and  Ipu  j  or,  Climatio  and  Hygienic  Trantiwut  of 
Dieeaee.    Peep.  Sic    M.  Sd. 

lusrnra,  jambs  edmcnd. 

•ketches  of  Bird  Life.    With  nameroni  TUaetrationa,    Demy  Bro. 
Id.  M. 
RlWSIS.Bn.H.B. 

Muaio  and  Korala.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Or.  Bto.    7i.  Sd. 
My  Mnaloal  Xdft.    With  Portralta.    Cr.Sro.    Ua. 
HAWZIS,  Mr). 

OhUMi'a  Baadai  A  Blrtlulny  Book,  Diary,  end  ConoonUnea  of  Chan- 
oer'o  Proverbe  or  Booth-uws.  Gr.  Sto.,  Tellutn.  5a. ;  papar  boards, 
4a.  Sd. 
Health  Primera.  1.  Premetnre  Death.  8.  Alcohol.  3.  Hiendaa  and 
T— Wat  a.  13m  Hones.  S.  Personal  Appearnnow.  8.  Bathe  and 
Bathing.  7.  The  9Mn.  S.  The  H«rt.  >.  Tha  Herroua  System.  10. 
Health  In  Babesia,  Dam;  ISmo.  li.  each. 
KBAPHT.  THOMAS. 

Tha  Llkenaaa  of  Chrlrt.  Being  an  Knqnlry  into  tha  TBrialmilltnde  of 
tha  reoeited  likeness  of  our  Bleeeed  Lord.  Edited  by  Wyka  BbjUsb, 
F.S.A.  Uluatrated  with  Tirelr*  Portrait*  Coloorod  aa  Feoiimiles,  and 
Fifty  EngraTings  on  Wood.    Hendeomoly  bound  in  oloth   gilt,   atlaa 

bmatlst,  qbobqb  S.,  M.S.O.V.S. 

■hasp  JTaxmintf.    With  Dloatfatlona.    Cr.  Sto.    7a.  Sd. 
asms,  BMtSBIOB. 

The  Book  of  aea|1.    Tnuulated  from  the  German  by  atrmthelr.    Cr. 
Sto.    7b.  M. 
HFLMS.  LUDW10  TBBNXB. 

JMonaarlntf  In  tha  rax  Beat,  and  Journey*  to  California  In  ISO,  and 
to  the  White  Saa  in  1878.    With  mmtntlona  from  original  Sketohoe  and 
Photographs,  and  Haps.    l>emj  8vo,    Ua. 
UtKllBBBBT.  Litatnumt-Colenil. 

*ha  Hna-Ugh  la  BgTPt ;  England  and  the  Muhdi— Arab!  and  the  Sou 
Canal.    Translated  from  the  Frenoh  (by  permiBBion)  by  Barnard  Paunoe- 
fote.     9  Maps.     Cr.  8.0,     Ei.Sd. 
MENSMAN,  HOTTAED,  Sj^ol  ftrrupoeoVHiitf  lh« '•Pioae.t '' [AlkJiaoiid),  <m3 
Uw  "  Dotty  Km  "  (London). 
Tha   ayt«.n    War,    1670-80.    Being  a  complete  narrative  of  tha 
Capture  of  Cabul,  the  Siege  ol  Hherpnr,  the  Battle  of  Ahmed  Kiel,  the 
brilliant  March  to  Candahar,  and  the    Defeat  of  Ayub   Khan,  with 
the  Operations  on  the  Helmnnd,  and  the  Settlement  with  Abdur  Bahman 
Ehan.    With  Maps.    Demy  Sto.    31a. 
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W.  ft.  Allbn  A  Co., 


Th*    Wonder*   of  Fl»nt    Idf*   anon   th*    Kicroaoop*.     'With 

ugnw  nioatrationa.    Staalltto.    fa. 
BEESCHEL,  Sir  JOHN  F.  W.,  Br.,  E.H.,  ie.,  JttMter  0/  tin  Inettttite  0/  Frowst,  is. 

Popular  T*oturaa  on  SalmtUo  ■uh]*otn.    Cr.  Sro.    6*. 
HGZDB.S,  EDWAKD  S.,  Dntttd  Statu  Wowl  Obatniaton:. 

HrWUUMlRMM:  Hi*  I:l».*iid  Work*.    Ct.  8™.    «i. 
Xolkud.     Translated  bom  th*  Italian   of  Edmondo  Anunia,  by  Caroline 

Tilton,      Cr.  S>0.     10a.  Sd. 
HOLMES,  T.  E,  E. 

A  Miatury  of  th*  maim  Mutiny,  and  of  the  Diatnriamosa  which 
accompanied  it  among  the  CiTil  Population.     With  Mape  and  Plans. 
Demj  8to.    21s. 
BO0X.KH,  Sir  W.  J.,  P.R.S.,  and  J.  G.  B4JTEX,  F.L.S. 

Synopsis  FlUonm.  |  or,  a  Anopsia  of  alt  Known  Ferne,  including  tha 
Oemundaceas,  BchisasaceaB.  MarratlBceaB,  and  Ophioglo*»»cen>  (chiefly 
derived  from  the  Kew  Herbarium),  accompanied  by  Figures  reprejenting 
tha  essential  Charactara  of  each  Genua.  Second  Edition,  brought  up  to 
tha  present  time.  Coloured  Flatea.  Itamy  8to.  £1  SB. 
H  OSS  A  IN,  BTED  It.  • 

Onr  Dinonltlaa  and  Wiuita  In  tha  PMh  of  tha  PrornN  of 
India.    Or.  Sto.    8a.  M. 
SOWDES,  PETES,  Y.S. 

Hot**  Warranty  i  a  Plain  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  tha  mrloaal 
Pointi  to  be  noted,  showing  which  are  WtM  and  which  are  unimpor- 
tant    With  Forma  of  Warranty.    Fcap.  Sto.    3a.  Od. 
HOUGH,  Lteut«uiit-C0l«ut  IT. 

Precedent*  In  Military  Law.    Dam;  Bio.    25a. 
HUSHES,  St.  r.  P. 

Bote*  on  Mn  n  nntm  ad  antwn.    Second  Edition,  rained  and  enlarged. 
Fcap.  Sto.    to. 
A  Dictionary  of  Islam.      Being  a  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Doctrines,  Kite*, 
Ceramonleo,  and  Customs,  together  with  the  Technical  and  Theolo- 
gical Teruu,  of  tha  Hubammadan  Religion.    With  unmerona  Iliuitm- 
tioni.    BoyalgTo.    *2i«. 
HITNT,  Major  S.  .LEIGH,  nfadru  Army,  and  ALEX.  8.  KEKNY,  XJC.S", 
A.K.C.,  Dtniar  Dmautrafor  a/  .anatomy  at  JCing 'a  OoUass,  lasasa. 
On  llnty  under  a.  Tropical  Bun.    Being  tome  Practical  Suggestion* 
for  the  Haintonanc*  of  Health  and  Bodily  Comfort,  and  tha  Treatment 
of  dimple  Hitnoaes  ■  with  Benuvks  on  Clothing  and  Equipment  for  the 
Quidance  of  Travellers  in  Tropical  Countries.     Beooni  Edition.    Cr. 
Sto.    *t. 
Tropical  Trial*.  A  Handbook  for  Women  in  the  Tropics,  Cr.  Sto.  7b.  ud. 
HUXTER,  J.,  la  I*  Hon.  See.  ej  tha  Smith  B«-JC«;*ri'  Janciatoi*. 

A  Manual  of  Bee-ateepinn-,  Containing  Practical  Information  for 
Bational  and  Profitable  Methoda  of  Bee  Management.  Full  Instructions 
on  Stimulative  Feeding,  Ligurianlaing  and  Queen.raiaing,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  American  Comb  Foundation,  Sectional  Supers,  and  the  beat 
HiTea  and  Apiarian  Appllanoei  on  all  systems.  With  ninatrationa. 
Ponrth  Edition.  Cr.  tro.  Sa.  Sd. 
HVTTONfJAMES. 

Th*  ThngTt  and  Daoolts  of  India.    A  Popular  Account  of  the  Thugs 
and  Dacoito,  the  Hereditary  Oarottere  and  Gang  Bobbers  of  India.    Poet 
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India,  Directory,  The.  For  the  Guldene*  of  CohheuIui  o(  Steamers 
and  Bailing-  Voaeela.  Founded  upon  the  Work  of  ths  late  Captain  Jin 
Horeborgb,  P.B.S. 

Put  I.— The  East  Indioa,  and  Intarjuoent  Port*  of  IMn  Mid  Bonth 
America.  Berleed,  Extended,  and  Uluetretod  with  Charts  of  Wind*, 
OnriBnle,  Pnsnqres,  Variation,  and  Tideo.  Bj  Commander  Alfred 
Dundee  Taylor,  F.E.0.8,  Superintendent  of  Marinfi  SurvojB  to  Iba 
Gorerument  of  India.    Bap.  roy.  8vo.    £1  1&*. 

Fait  n.— Tbo  China,  Sen,  with  the  Porta  of  Jan,  Australia,  and 
Japan,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  Harbours,  as  wall  as  thoee  of  New 
Zealand.    Illustrated  with  Charts  of  the  Winds,  Currents,  Paaeafee,  4o. 


1XGSAM,  JOBS  H. 

The  »-""*—<  Honaas  and  Family  Traditions  of  Grant  Britain. 
Fimt  Series.     Cr.  Bto..  Ta.  BO. 
Second  Serial.    LT.  Sro.,  7s.  8d. 
In  the  Company's  Service.    A  Beminlaoence.    Demy  Ovo.    10a.  Sd. 
IBWIN.  HI  C-.  H.A.,  0am,  Bmjol  Civil  Sereins. 

The  Garden  of  India;  or,  Chapter*  on  Oodh  History  and  Affaire. 
DemjR.o.    lie. 
JACZBOK,    LOWIS  VA„  A.X.I.C.B.,   Author  «/  "  Hsdniahe   Mutual  and 
SlatuNai,"  *c. 
OnnnaandCnivartTables.  WlthEiplanetoryTwtaadEiamplee.  He* 
and  corrected  edition,  with  10  pp.  o,"  additional  Tables.    Boy.  8ro.    38a. 
Pocket  Iiog-arlthma  and  Other  Table*  for  Ordinary  Calculations  of 
Qnantitj,  Coat,  Interest,  Annuities,  Aaaorence,  and  jjsjnlM  Functions, 
obtaining-  Results  oorrect  In  the  Fonrtlv  Figura.    Uau.     Cloth,  Ss.  *d. ; 
leathei,  8a.  fld. 
Iwiantafl  Foni-Fdnrure  Lognrltlimn,  and  other  Tablee.    For  pur- 
poses both  of  Ordinary  and  of  Trigonometrical  Caloniation,  and  for  the 
Correction  of  Altitudea  and  Lunar  Distances.    Cr.  Bto.    8a. 
Aooanted  PlTa-Fiarnre  Log-ftrithma  of  Numbers  from  1  to  «MW, 

wlthont  Diflerenoes.    Boy.  8w>.    life . 
Unite  of  nteemuement  for  SoJentuH  and  Professional  Hen.    Cr,  *to. 
8a. 
IAMBS,  Mrs.  A.  Q.  P.  SL10T 

Indian  Industries.    Cr.  Sro.    Sa. 
IXXKI11S0N,  Be*,  THOMAS  B.,  B.A„  GiMmc/  Ifaritiesri. 

dtnaaTiln      The  Zulu  People:   thalr  Manners,  Customs,  end  History, 
with  Letters  from  Znlnlaod  deaoriptire  of  the  Freaent  Crial*.     Cr, 
Sro.    6a. 
JERKOl.lK  BLASCBARD. 

At  Sonne  In  Paris,    Series  I.,  2  <ols„  Cr.  Bto.,  16a.    Series  II.,  2  tola., 
Cr.  Svo.,  He. 
JXYONS,  SRIBLBT  B. 

Pri*ete  Lewrrle  and  his  Lots.    A  Tale  of  Military  Life.    Cr.  Sro. 

JSWITT,  LLEWELLYN,  V.S-A. 

Half  -  Honrs   """«f   Bng-Usli    Antlonitlsi.      Contents  i   Anna, 

Armour,  Pottery,  Brasses,  Coins,  Chnrch  Bella,  Glass.  Tapestry,  Oma- 

menta,  Flint  Implement!,  Ac.    With  3W  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8to.   Sa. 
J0BS80S.  R.  LOCK*.  L.B.C.P..  L.B.C.I.,  L.S.A.,  *c 

l*ood  Chart.  Oiring  the  Names,  ClassiUoetiou,  Composition,  Elemuutary 

Valna,  Betes,  of  Digestibility,  Adulterations,  Tootf,  Ac.,  of  the  All. 

mentary  Substances  m  General  Uee.    In  wrapper,  Ho.,  2a.  8d.  j  or  on 

roller,  varnished,  6a. 
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New  Edition .     : 


JOTNKB,  Mrt.  A.  BATSON 

flnWl  BmaMmHWrtUHl.    Adapted  from  thoOennanof 
Herr Frui Ton  Loner.    Wf ~™ 

at.  hto.  iolM. 
JUrs,  si>  j.  v. 

W  «oit  of  the  Wax  1>  A 

■to.    «l  Oe 

LItm  of  '**'*»  MIUMi    3  ™l».     Or  B'o.    da.  •too. 
Vka  Sapor  f»  in  TatoU*.    &  Htrtory  of  tiu  Sapor  TTn*-  I»  I™»h 

US7-UB8.    Br   Sir  John   William   Kara.     Demr  Sto.    ToL   I.,    18a. 

vol.  n..  h.  Tot  m..  *n. 

{For  eontlnnation,  ™  Klstorr  of  tha  Indian  ntirtinr ,  by  Colonel 
Q.  B.  Halloaon.  Vol.  I.  of  which  la  contemporary  with  ToL  TH-  of 
lure's  work.) 
XEATI SGE.  Kn, 

BngUsh  Enmn  In  India,.    1  Tola.    Poat  Hro.    18a. 
KKHBEL,  T.  B. 

Hiatoryof  Torylam.    From  tha  aoeeeaion  of  Hi.  Pilt  to  power  in  UK, 
to  tha  Death  at  Lord  Beaoenaaald  In  18S1.    Demy  8to. 

Tail  EOli  (tim  IJu  progroi  c/  t*i  TW»  t»»»n  and  tin  polio*  «/  H«HI 
Torn  0™rniw*k  during  tht  aimdrei  yon  vMo*  laxereanad  MMtaa  Ha 
ri«  o/IA.  Tounjw  Pitt  and  tfci  Dwtli  a/  Lord  JianwujWd. 
■TEEM,  HBMtr  ORORSR.  C.I.B.,  B.C.S..  Jr.B.d.8.,  «e. 

A  Sfcotoh  of  tile  nttrtoiy  of  atlndwtnn.    Prom  tha  Pint  hTnalim 
CoaqneBt  to  tha  Pall  of  tha  Mnghol  Empire.      Br  H.  Q.  Kobe*,  CXB., 
M.B.1A,  Author  of  "  The  Turk,  in  India,"  Ao.    Sto.    IS*. 
Tha  Pall  of  tha  Mofhnl  Bntpira.     Proni  tha  Death  of  Anmnaxab 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Hahratt*  Power.     Second  Edition.    With  hfap. 
Demy  Sto.    Ma.  td. 
TWi  Work  «D*  «p  ■  time  aetiBMa  tin  aaata,  of  ItphwufeaV.  aad  tfc. 
conuaxnonMHt  of  Taannm'i  Biitorim. 

JMmMamiMm  m  ana.  p«te.a.  i*. 

Peepnl  Irtnrea.    Foenie  written  In  India.    Poet  Sto.    5a. 

fifty- aJarem.    Some  aeeonnt  of  the  Adminirtration  of  Indian  Dieortota 

during  the  Revolt  of  tha  Bengal  Army.     Demr  Bto.    So. 
Tha  Tnxka  in  India.    Hiatorioa!  Chapten  on  the  Admmiitretion  of 

Hlndoatan  by  the  Chujrtat  Tartar,  Baber,  and  big  Daaoandanta.    Denv/ 

KEXP30N,  *.,  X. A. 

*na  aMpomtano*  of  hTnaaooh.    TmnBlated  from  tha  original  Hrndn- 
ttnnitela.wtthan  Introduction  by8lrWm.Moir,X.C.S.L  Cr.8r0.  In,  M. 
KENNY,  ALEXANDER  S,  M.S.C.B.  SO*.,  /c. 

Th*  Tina-aea,  and  tbalr  Btrnotnra.    Fcnp.  Sto.    8a. 
KENT,  W.  SAVtLLB,  F.L.S..  F.Z.8.,  F.R.M.S.,  /braurly  Jaaatoat  in  «.  Nat. 
HM.  DtpartmBit  of  the  BrfliaY  Muimm, 
A  If  (UinU  of  tha  Xnfonorla,.     Including  a  Doaarlptlon  of  the  Flagel. 
late,  Cillato,  and  TentwralUorona  Protoioa,  BrrHah  and  Foreign,  and  an 
acoonnt  of  the  Organization  and  AJBnitie.  uf  the  Sponge..    With  noma- 
ran  DluatratlonB.    Snper.roy .  Sto.    £i  ia. 
XTNAHAX.  Q.  H. 

jk  Kajidy  Book  of  Hook  nTajnoa.    Foap.  Sto.,  cloth,    la. 
Xnota,  tha  Book  of.    Ulnitrated  by  ITS  Emmplea,  ahmrlnl.Hii  manner  of 
making  every  Knot,  'He,  and   BpUoa.     Br  "Tom  Bowling."      Third 
Edition.    Or.  8io„  Sa.  6d. 
InT2L?-i%£Ji]PP??rF-  rT&**"'  ™  *******  CoBafi,  U.B^. 
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lAHJUra,  C.  F.  7-4K  DBtDEK. 

Brazil*  and,  Java.    Report  on  CoSee  Culture  in  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  to  H.E.  the  Minister  of  tha  Colonies.    Demj  Svo.    Hap,  Plates, 
and  Diagrams.    21a. 
LAXE-POOIB,  STAXLST,  Laurent  it  Vlnttilut  it  has. 
Studies  In  a  Stoaqri*.    Demy  Bio.    12a. 


LASKEStlStt,   Mi 

Tali*  abac 
tlan  of  ail 
Small  8*o. 


isiis  *DQttt  nwm:  A  Book  lor  Boys  and  Oirla.     Being  an  Esplana. 
tlon  of  ail  tin  Prnoeeaae   by  whioh  Life  la  etuUined.      Illustrated. 


Their  Cluwi  flection.  Arrangement  of  Genera,  Btrno- 
tnree,  and  Functions,  Directions  for  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Culti  ration, 
to.  niaatrated  with  Colonrad  Figurea  of  all  tha  Species.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.    Cr.  8ro.    3a.  Sd. 

Wild  Flowers  Worth  Notice :  A  Selection  at  aaroe  of  ont  Native 
Flasti  which  are  moat  attrac  tire  for  their  Beauty,  Usee,  or  Aaaooiationa. 
WithlOBColonredFignreabY  J.E.Sowarby.    New  Edition.   Cr.  Sro.   5a. 
LANJCESTBE.  E..  M.B..  F\H,3.,  F.L.3. 

Oar  Food,    Lllaatreted.    New  Edition.    Cr.  Sro.    *>. 

HaJf-Konra  with  tile  Mioronoope.  'With  ISO  LUnstrationn.  Seren- 
tnwit  h  Thousand,  enlarged.    Fcep.  8ro.,  plain.  2s.  M.  |  coloured,  aa. 

Fractionl  Physiology:  A  School  Mnnnai  of  Health.  Numei-ons 
Woodcuts.    Siith  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    2s.  Sd. 

Tlie  Uses  of  Animals  in  Eelntton  to  the  Indnatry  of  Mao.  nioatnted. 
New  Edition.     Cr.Bro.    4a. 

•limitary  Instructions :  A 
tfoq  ;-—l.  Manngumppt  of  tnfi 
of  Previmting  It;  3.  T.vphoid  or  Drain  Fever,  and  ita  Prevention;  4. 
Small  Pm,  and  ita  Prerantlon ;  S.  Cholera  and  Diarrhoea,  and  ita  Pre- 
vention ;  B.  Hassles,  and  their  Protection.     Each,  Id. ;  par  doien,  6d. ; 
per  100,  4b.  ;  par  1,000,  Sua. 
LATHAM,  Dr.  R.  G. 

Bn  Sari  an  aud  Tarsi,  from  a  Geographical,  Ethnological,  and  Historical 
Point  oE  View.    Demy  Bro.    IBs. 
LABELS,  Col.  W.  F.  B. 

Burma,  the  Foremost  Country  i  A  Timely  Discourse,  To 
which  it  added.  How  the  Frenchman  Bought  to  win  an  Empire  in  the 
Eaat.  With  Notes  on  tha  probahle  effect*  of  French  success  in  Tonquin 
on  Britlah  interests  in  Burma.    Cr.Sro.    2a. 

Our  Bnimrat  Ware  acd  stelatlons  with  Burma.  -With  a  Bom. 
raary  of  Events  from  1326  to  1873,  Including  a  Sketch  of  King  Theebnn'a 
Progress.  With  Local,  Statistical,  and  Commercial  Information.  With 
Plana  and  Hap.    Demy  8ro.    16b. 

Ashe  Pyss,  the  Superior   Country;    or  the  great   attractions  nf 
Bnrma  to  Britlah  Enterprise  and  Commerce.    Cr.  Sro.    Be. 
LAW  119  PBOCBBTJBB,  TJTDXAB  CIVIL. 

Kahonunedan  Law  of  Inheritance,  to.  A  Manual  of  the  Mahonv 
medan  Law  of  Inheritance  and  Contract  i  comprlaing  tha  Doctrine  of 
Soonee  and  Sheen  Schools,  and  baaed  upon  the  tart  of  Sir  H.  W.  Mac- 
naghien's  Principles  and  Precedents,  together  with  the  Decisions  of  the 
Privy  Conncil  and  High  Courts  of  the  Prestdenolee  in  India.  For  tha 
rise  of  Schools  and  Btndents.  By  Btandiah  Grove  (rradr,  Barriater-at- 
Law,  Header  of  Hindoo,  Muhommedan,  and  Indian  Law  to  the  Inn*  of 

Hedaya,  or  frnlde,  a  Commsntaxy  on  the  Xiunlman  Xaaws, 
translated  by  order  of  the  OoTaraor-Oonaral  and  OoonoQ  of  Bengal.  By 
Charlea  Hamilton.  Second  Edition,  with  Preface  and  Index  by  Btandiah 
Grore  Grady.    Demy  Sto,    ill  15a. 
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Law  ud  Procedure,  ludiau  Ciiil-  conl. 

tnartltutaa  of  Menu  In  Snsllsli.  The  Institutes  of  Hindu  Law  or 
tha  Ordlneaoea  of  Menu,  aooording  to  Okxa  of  CoUuooa.  Comprising 
the  iDdiui  Bretera  of  Dntlea,  Beiigioas  ud  CItu,  Terballj  translated 
from  (he  Original,  with  a  Preface  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  wlliWl 
with  the  Sanscrit  Tut  by  Onnt  Chamnay  Haughton,  M.A..  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Hindu  Literatim  In  the  Eut  India  College.  Saw  Edition, 
with  Preface  and  Index  by  Btaudiah  O.  Grady,  Barriater-at-Law,  ud 
Boeder  of  Hindu,  Mnhommedan.  and  Indian  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Corcrt. 

Indian  Coda  at  Civil  FTocedriTe.  Doing  Aot  I.  of  1877.  Demy  Bro.  6a. 
Indian  Code  of  Civil  prooadua.     In  the  form  of  Queetlone   and 

Answers,  with  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Rote*.    By  Angelo  J.  Lewis. 

Barriater-at-Law.    Imp.  12mo.    12a.  6d. 
Mindn    Law.    Defence  of  the   Daya  Bhaga.    Hotioe  of  the  Case  OS 

Proeoono  Coomar  Te(ora-a  Will,     Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 

of  the  Privy  Council.     Examination  of   snob  Judgment.      By   John 

Cochrane.  Barrister-at-Lew.     Boy.  8to.    Ma. 
Law  and  Cnatoma  of  Hindu  Cart—,  within  the  Dekhnn  Provinces 

subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  cbieOj  affecting  Ciril  Suite.     By 

Arthur  Steele.    Eoj-.  810.    £1  la. 
aCoobnnunndtui  Isnw  of  Xnharltuoe,  and  Bights  and  Kelatlona 

affecting;  It  (Bunni  Doctrine).    Iij  Almario  Bomaaj.    Demr  a™.    19a. 
A  Chart  of  Hindu  Family  XnlurltajUM.     By  Almario  Bnmaey 

Second  Edition,  much  enlarged.    Demy  Sro.    Oa.  0d. 


Including  the  Procedure  in  the  High  Court*,  as  well  aa  that  not  in  the 
Courts  not  established  by  Royal  Charter j  with  Forma  of  Chargea  and 
Note*  on  Evidence,  fflostrated  by  a  large  number  of  Engliah  Caaea,  and 
Caaee  decided  in  the  High  Courts  of  India :  and  an  Appendix  of  selected 
Acta  paaaed  by  the  LegialatiTB  Counoll  relating  to  Criminal  matters. 
By  H.  H.  Starling,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  and  F.  B.  Conatable,  M.A.    Third 
Edition.    Medium  Bro.    £2  Zs. 
Inaaea  Coda  of  Criminal  Pxooadnza.    Being  Act  X.  of  1671,  Paaaed 
by  the  Hovernor-General  of  India  In  Council  on  the  25th  of  April  1972. 
Demy  Sro.     12a 
IMIIlll  Penal  Coda.    In  the  form  of  Questions  and  Answera.    With 
Explanatory  and  Ulnatratlve  Notes.     By  Angelo  J.  Lewis,  Barriater-at- 
Law.    Imp.  12mo.    7e.  fid- 
Indian  Code  of  Criminal  Frooedara,   A.ot  of  1889.     Boy,  Sro. 
cloth.    Be. 


Manual  of  Unitary  X^w.    For  aU  ranks  of  the  Army,  Militia,  and 

Volunteer  Services.  By  Colonel  J.  K.  Flpon,  Assistant  Adjutent-Qenerei 
at  Hea&qnerten,  and  J.  F.  Collier,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Lew.    Third  and  Bevised  Edition.    Pocket  alia.    Sa. 

Precedents  In  Military  law;  inclnding  the  Practice  of  Conrta. 
Martial ;  the  Mode  of  Conducting  Trials  ;  the  Dutiea  of  Officers  at 
Military  Conrta  of  Inquests,  Conrta  oF  Inquiry,  Conrta  of  Beqneata, 
Ac.  Ac.  By  Lieu  t. -Col.  W.  Hough,  late  Deputy  Judge- Advocate.  General, 
Bengal  Army,  and  Author  of  aareral  Worka  on  Oottrte- Martial.  One 
thick  Demy  Sro.  trol.    25a. 

Tie  Practice  of  Conrta- Hartlal.  By  Hough  and  Long-  Thick 
Demy  Bio.    London,  1S25.    26s. 
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LEE,  min.  F.  G..D.D. 

*hs   Choral!   onamr  Qna  BUsnbeth..      Ad    Historical    Sketch. 

2  roll.    Cr.Bvo.    Sli. 
Befflnald  Barentyne;   or,  Liberty  wrtliont  Limit.      A  Tale  of  the 

Timee.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Second  E-ditiuu.    Cr.  810.    g*. 
The  Worda  from  the  Oroes :  Seven  Sermon*  for  Lent,  Paeaion.Tide, 

and  Holy  Week.    Tiiiid  Edition  ruTisad.    Fnp.Sro.    3s.  M. 
Order  Oat  of  Cluwa.    Two  Sermons.    Ecai>.  Bia.    2b.  ed. 
LEES,  Col.  WILLIAM  XAS8AV,  LLD, 

The  Drain  of  Silver  to  tHe  Bp.at.    PoetBro.    SB. 
EE  XE8SUR1BS,  M<y.  A.,  B.E.,  Brlgad.  Major  Kith  tfet  (Juettu  Column. 

*jtna*harlnl379.    Cr.Bro.     Be. 
LKTBBRIDOE.  BOFER,  C.I.B.,  M.A. 

Hlsn  Bdnoatlon  In  India.  A  Flee,  for  the  State  College*.   Cr.  810.  5*. 
LEWIS,  Cupf.  T.  H.,  Dap.  Comm.  a/Hill  TVwts. 

Wild  Baoeej  of  the  Boath-Baatern  Frontier  of  India,.    Including 

on  Aeoonot  of  the  Loehai  Country.     Poet  Svo.     10a.  M. 
Tjdlaii  Frontier  Ufa.    A.  Fly  on  tha  Wheal,  or  Stow  I  helped,  to 
g-o  vera  India,.    Map  and  IHnetratloue.    Demy  Svo.     IBe. 
LIAXCOURT,  COUNT  C.  A.  DE  dODDES,  and  FREDERIC  PINOOTT,  U.S.A. 8., 

Tho  Primitive  and   Universal  Lawt  of  tha   Formation  nl 
Development   of  Lajitftt&g-* ;   a  BationaJ  and    Inductive    8yftem 
founded  on  tbe  Natural  Basis  of  Onomatopa.    Demy  Svo.    13a.  6d. 
LLOYD,  Mts.  JESSIE  SALE. 

BhadoB-aofthoPaat.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    us. 

Honesty  Seeds  and  How  they  Orew ;  or,  Tony  Wine  ton's  Finn  Bank, 
Illustrated.    Cr.  8io.    2a.  M. 

LOomrooD,  bdward,  b.b.c. 

Matured  History,  Bport  and  Travel.    With  numeron.  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Bro.    So. 
I.OTKLL,  TAo  laie  Vict-AAm.  WX.  STANHOPE,  R.N.,  K.H. 

Personal  Harratlva  of  Events  from  1799  to  1815.    With  Aneo- 
dotea     Second  Edition.     Feap.Bio.    4a. 
LOW,  CBARLESRATHBOSE. 

■fajor-Ganaral  Sir  Frederick  B.  Boberts,  Bart.,  V.O..  O.C.B., 

O.X.B.,  R.A. :  a,  Hemolr.    With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo.    ISa. 
Pollock,  Fiald-llarahal  Sir  George,  Tha  Urn  and  Correspon- 
denoe  of.    With  Portrait.    Demy  8to.    IBs. 
LDFTON,  JAMES  IRVINE,  F.R.p.Y.3. 

The  Horse,  as  he  Was,'  as  ho  Is,  and  as  he  Ong-ht  to  Be.    Olns- 
trated.    Cr  Bio.    3a.  Hti. 
MACDONALD,  Tin  laH  DUNCAN  0X0.  FORBES,  LLD.,  C.E.,  J.P.,  F.K.G.S. 
Grouse  Disease;  Its  Caoaaa  and  a*  media  a.    Illustrated.     Third 


Btno.  Stag  Corpi. 

narrative  of  a  Journey  thr«ug;h  tha  Province  of  Bno 

and  on  the  sr.w.  Frontier 

In  1878 

SyoIb.    Svo.    30a. 

Wanderlns-a  la  Baloonlatan. 

With  nioatrationi 

and  Hap 

Sro.    IBs. 

MACK  AY,  CHARLES,  LL.D. 

Lnok  i  and  what  came  of  It.    A  Tula  of  our  Timoa 

3r.  Sro. 

an.  M. 
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MALAB4JU,  BBBBAMJI.  II. 

Otrjant  wad  the  Oujerntla.    Picture*  ni 
Life.     Cr.  Bto.     6e 
MALLB80X,  Col.  Q.  B.,  C.S.I. 

llMl  l*ran«k  Stroanle*  In  India  and  on  the  Indian  ■— .  In. 
eluding  in  Account  of  ths  Capture  of  the  lalaa  of  France  ud  Bourbon, 
ud  Saatahea  of  ths  mo**  eminent  Foreign  AdTeuturera  in  India  up  to 
the  Period  o(  that  Capture.  With  en  Appendix:  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Expedition  from  India  to  Egjpt  In  1801.    Hew  Kditwn.    Cr. 

B3atory  of  Uw  Indian  Kntlny,  1SB7-186S,  w>mmenoinff  from  the 
eloee  of  the  Second  Volnme  of  Sir  John  Kaje'a  Hiatorr  of  the  Bnpoj- 
War.  VoL  L  With  Han,  Demj  8ro.  £0..— Vol.  n.  With  4  plane. 
DemT  Sto.    20a.— Vol.  m.   With  plane.    DemT  Bto.    SOb. 

KUrtory  of  Afarhnnlataii,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1878.    Beoond  Edition.    With  Hap,    Demj  Svo.     18a 

The  DaelalT*  Battle*  of  India,  from  1V'*B-1849.  Beoond  Edition, 
With  e  Portrait  of  the  author,  a  Han,  and  Four  Plana.     Demj  Bro. 

Herat:   The  Oaiden  and  Qranarr  of  Camtral  Aatn,    With  Hap 

and  Index.    Domj  Sto.    8a. 
Pounder*  of  the  T-iHbti  Empire.     dire,  Warren  Haatfaan,  and  Wat 
lealsj-.     Vol.  I.— LORD  CLIYE.    With  Portrait,  and  *  Plana.    Deny 
Sto.    aOe. 
Captain  KnnuVi  Ramble*  In  Alpine  Land*..    Blaatrated  br  Q 

Strangmen  Handoock.    Cr.  *to.      lOo.  Sd. 

Bnttla-neld*  of  GariuaiLj.    With  Map.  and  Plan.    Demj  Bro,    We. 

amkaahM  and  ■nrpriaea:  Being  a  Doecriptiou  of  aome  of  the  moat 

leukoma  Inatenoea  of  the  Leading  into  ambush  and  the  Surprise  of 

Armiee,  from  the  Time  of  Hannibal  to  the  Period  of  the  Indian  Mutiuj. 

With  a  Portrait  of  General  Lord  Hark  Kerr,  K.C.B.    Demj  Bto.    18*. 

XALLOCE,  W.  B. 

A  Ohaxt  ahowing  the  Proportioii  borne  bj  the  Bental  of  the  Landlord! 
to  the  OroB»  Income  of  the  People.    Cr.    la. 
XANBNALL,  Kri. 

Historical  and  Mlaoellan*an>  Qneatdone  {generallr  known  ae 
"MangmUa  Questions").     rTew  and  IraprOTed Edition.    lSrao.    la. 

UAimiSa.Mn. 

Ancient  and  M edlnral  India.  Being  the  Hiatorj,  Keligiou,  Law*, 
Caate,  Manner*  and  Cnatoma,  Language,  Literature,  Puetrj,  Philoeo- 
phj,  Astronomy,  Algebra,  Modieiue,  Architecture,  IT 
nurse,  eta.  of  the  Hindu*,  taken  "  '     ~  "" 

tiona.     S  Tola,      DemjSro.     SOa. 
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MAS  VIS,  CHATU.ES. 

■tha  My— TOw — '  AawMnrt  tfttU 
paig-a  Kfalnat  tha  Aknal  >•"      ~ 

Maruli  auau  the  Burning  Deeert,  the  Stonnlug"of  Dengeei  Taps,  ud 
the  Disastrous  Betreet  to  the  Cupiu.  With  numerous  Map*  and  Plan*. 

The  Huaaian*  at  Marv  and  Herat,  ana  their  Fomr  of  inreding 
India.    With  14  Illustration*  and  3  Maya.     Demy  8>o.    Ha. 

Kwv,  th*  Qnaen  of  tha  World;  and  the  Boonrge  of  ttia  Xan- 
BteaJinffTnrooirnuu.     With  Portrait*  and  Hap*.    Demy  8vo.     18*. 

Colonel  OrodekotTa  Bide  from  ■enaanand  to  Kent,  through 
nelkhand  the  Uibek  State*  of  Afghan  Tnrkeatau.  With  hii  own  Meroh- 
roula  Iroui  the  dun  to  Herat.     With  Portrait.     Cr.  8»u.     8a. 

*h*  ttejfloii  of  Uu  Eternal  Fix*.    An  Aooount  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Caspian  Region  iu  1833,    21  Maps  and  111  uat  ratio  na.     Dam;  Sto.    21a. 
MATKER.  Tin  Err.  SAMUEL,  aj  (/»  Ltnuioa  nTu>.  S». 

■ttlvt  Ufa  In  Innawm.    With  rTuueroa*  niuatration*  and  Map. 
DbqijS.o.     M*. 
MAT  SUN,  NELLIE, 

JBUIiIb  Desmond,  or  Blohe*  ud  PoTarty.    Or.  8*o.    10a.  0.1. 
UAYHEW,  EUWA&V,  JI.H.c.y.S. 

nioatratod  Horn*  Bootor.  Being  an  Accurate  and  Detailed  Aooount, 
accompanied  by  more  than  +0u  Pictorial  Repreaentatione,  cbnracteriahal 
of  the  various  Disease*  to  which  tha  Equine  Base  are  subjected; 
together  with  tho  latent  Mode  of  Treatment,  and  all  the  requiaito  Pre- 
scriptions wrltteu  iu  Plain  English.  New  and  Cheaper  Bditiou.  Half- 
bound.     Demy  Stq.    10a.  0d. 

Htuatnted  Horse  Mnnnffemant.  Containing  descriptive  remark* 
upon  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Shoeing,  Teeth.  Food,  Vices,  Btahlaa ; 
Ukewlaa  a  plain  account  of  the  sit  nation,  nature,  and  Talue  oi  the  virion* 
polota  i  together  with  comments  on  groomn,  dealers,  breeders,  breaker*, 
and  trainers;  Embelliabed  with  more  than  *»eii8r»YlBBi  irom  Original 
deaigna  made  expraaaly  for  this  work.  A  new  Edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved bj  J.  I.  Lopton,  nULCVJa.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Half- 
bound.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  «d. 
KAYHEW,  BBSB.Y. 

German  Ufa  and  Kauitri.  As  aeon  in  Sexoiry.  With  an  aooount 
of  Town  Life— Tillage  Life— Faahlonable  Life— Married  Life— School 
and  University  Life,  Ac.  ninatrated  with  Song*  and  Picture*  of  the 
Student  Cutout*  at  tha  University  of  Jena.  With  nunaron*  nUi*tr*- 
tlorm.    2  vols.    DemySvo.    ISa.    A  Popular  Edition  of  tha  above.     With 

MAYO,  Ban  */. 

D*  atebu*  Afrlonnln.      The  Clainu  of   Portugal  to  the  Congo  and 

Adjacent  littoral.     With  Banazka        

Map,    Demj8TO,    in.  Od. 


An  aMav  ayatam  of  Pali  at  nam  oa  and  Drilling;,  lnolnding  Light 
Dumb-Ball  and  Indian  Club  Eiercine*     Foap.  8vo.    la.  Sd. 
KsCOSH.  JOHN.  U.D. 

Advloa  to  OSosra  In  India.    Post  8<o.    8a, 
KSftZ'ES,  BUTHE&LAND. 


With  Map  and  numeroua  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Demy  Bra.   t 


W.  H.  Allbw  £  Co., 


Volutaar  ArtUlary  Drill-Book.     Br  Captain  W.  Brooke  Hoggan, 

B.A.,  AdjntantlrtrairopalilreandStallordBnira  V.A.    Square  ]8mo.    2a. 

Prinolplaa  of  Gumnry.    Br  John  T.  Hyde,  M.A.,  late  Professor  at 

Fortification  and  Artillery,  Boynl  Indian  Military  College,  Addiaeomba. 
Second  Edition,  roiled  end  enlarged.  With  uq  Plate*  ui  Cuts,  and 
Photograph  of  Armstrong  Oon.    Boy.  8f  0.     14a. 

Treatise  on  tforttfloatioTt  and  Artlllary.  By  Mafor  Haotor 
SCraith.  BaTiaad  and  iHrnaayl  hy  Thomas  Cook,  U.K.,  by  John  T. 
Hyde,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  Illustrated  and  400  Plana,  Cuts,  a*. 
Boy.  8to.    £22*. 

Elamantaxy  Frinoiplsa  of  lortitloatlon.  A  Tort-Book  for  Mili- 
tary EMminatione.  By  J.  T.  Hyde,  M.A.  With  numerous  Plana  and 
Illustrations.     Bo;.  Sto.    10*.  6d. 

MlUtary  Snrraying  and  Field  Sketching-.  The  Various  Method* 
of  Contouring,  labelling,  Sketching  without  Ioatrnmeata,  Seale  of 
Shade,  Examples  in  Military  Drawing-,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Al  ,t  prciont  taught 
in  the  Military  Colleges.  By  Major  W.  H.  Blcharde,  55th  Regiment, 
Chief  Oarriaon  Instructor  in  India,  Late  Instructor  in  Military  Survey- 
ing, Boyal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Second  Edition,  Beriaed  and 
Corrected.    Boy.    12a. 

Calooratsd  aT&Tal  and  Military  Trial*.     By  Peter  Bnrk*.    Boat 

Military  Bketoho*.    By  Sir  Lnscclles  WranOJ.    FoatSro.    8a. 
Military  Life  of  tua  Dole  of  WelUnaton.    By  Jackson,  and  Scott, 

8  vol*.    Map*,  Plana,  ho.    Damy  Bto.    12*. 
fllng-le   Btlok  Haaroiss  of  the  AUdarahot  (rynuusdnm.     Papar 

co.ur.    Fcnp.  8to.    «d. 
An  steaay  on  tli*  Principles  and  OonatiuuLLuu  of  MHtt*ay 

Bridges.    By  Sir  Howard  Douglas.    DemySro.    laa. 
Hand-book   Dictionary   for  the  Militia  and  VoTantaer   Ner. 

vloea,   containing    a    variety  of    nselnl   information.   Alphabetically 

anrsnged.    Pocket  aise,  3s,  66. ;  by  post,  3a.  fid. 
Lectures  on.  Taotloa  fbr   Offloers  of  the  Army,  1*1M*<*.  anal 

Toltmt—ra.     By  Major  F.  V.  Dyke.  Garrison  Instructor,  B.D.    Fcap. 

♦to.    3*.«d 
Preosdont*  In  MllltaiT  Law-    By  Lient.-Col.  V.  Hough.   Demy  Bto. 

to*. 
»ha  Fractlo*  of  OoUltt  Martial      By  Hongn  and  Long.    DemySro. 
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■iHrve  Poroa  ;  Guide  to  Eliminations,  For  thn  m  of  OaptaJna  and 
Bubalteraa  of  Infantry,  Militia,  ul  Rifle  Volunteer*,  and  for  Sergeants 
of  Volunteers.    By  Capt,  G.  M.  GreaTss,     Soeond  Edition.    Demy  Bro. 

a.. 

The  Military  Encyclopaedia  j  referring  exolniiwly  to  Ifce  Military 
Bcienoea,  Memoir*  of  dittlng-aiahed  Soldier*,  ud  tb*  Mirntlw  of 
Kemarkable  Kittles.    Bj  J.  II.  Stoeqneler.    Dun;  3io.    12b. 
Cavalry  ■  amount*.     By  Cap t.  Nolan.   With  Illustrations.   DmnyBio. 
10b.  M. 
Mam:  W.  B.  ALLEN  and  CO.  an  dp*U  fin  UM  Salt  q/  Qessrsjasnt 
Kml  and  Jhltfarv  Pasltutwns. 
HILL,  JAMES. 

Klvtoxr  of  British.  India,  With  Notaa  and  Continuation  by  H.  H. 
Wilson.    8  Tola.    Cr.  8to.    £2  10a. 
Mlatertom,  or,  ThronKh  Shadow  to  Sunlight.    By  T)  nun.    Ct.Sto.    3s. 
M1TCUINS0N,  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM. 

The    Expiring   Continent ;  A  Narrative  of  Tranel  in  Benegambi*. 
with  Observations  on  Katdis  Character;  Present  Condition  and  Future 
Proapects  of  Africa  and  Colonisation.    "With  18  full-page  Illustration! 
eodWnp.    8to.    18a. 
MITFORD,  EDWARD  L. 

A  Iiiuid  March  from  England  t 

With  Hap  and  numerona  Illustration*. 

M1TF0HD,  Jkhjor  It.  C.  W..  lilh  Bmcal  laniera. 

To  Canbnl  with  the  Cavalry  Brigade.  A  NarrntiTo  of  Fenonal 
Eiperiances  with  the  Force  under  General  Sir  F.  S.  Roberta,  G.C.B, 
With  Map  and  1 11  nut  rations  from  Skatchee  by  the  Author.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Bio.  Ob. 
Modern  Parallels  to  the  Ancient  arrUdnOM  of  Chrintinndtjr. 
Being  au  attempt  to  Eluatrnte  the  Force  of  those  ETidsnoes  hi  the 
Light  of  Parallels  supplied  by  Modern  AHaira.  Demy  8vo.  10a.  Sd. 
MVLLKR,  1UX. 

IHgr-Ve  '.a-Saiihlta.     The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins ;  together 
with  the  Commentary  of  Sayanachnryn.    Published  nndor  tha  Patronage 
of  tbe  Sight  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
Da  my  -Ito.    S  Tola.     £2  10s.  per  Tolnme. 
national  Isrlsw.    Tola.  I.  to  V.    Boyal  8to.    17s.  eaob. 
SAVE,  JORANtt. 

The    Collector's    Handy-Book   of  Algie,   Diatoms,     LswMt, 
Fungi.  Lichene,  Komi,  *0.    Translated  and  Edited  by  the  Vet. 
W.  W.  Bpicer,  M.A.     Illustrated  with  114  Woodcuts.    Fosp.Sro.    ta.Sd. 
NEYTLLE,  RALPH. 

The  Bguire'e  Heii.    2 vols.    Ct.Sto.    Sl«. 
HXWMAS,  Thsldt*  EDWARD,  F.Z.S. 

Britian    Bnttwrfllaa    and   Moths.      With  over   800  Illustrations. 
Snper-roy.  8to.,  cloth  gilt.    25a. 
Tbs  obosa  Wort  may  also  ta  bod  » Two  Folamaa,  »U  aqwotel,'.    V*.  1., 
Butitrflin,  7s.  Od. ;  FA  II.,  MvtU,  20s. 
NEW  MAX,  Th.  Rn.  JOHN  SXNRT  (so.   (Jardinal). 

MIswrallMil—  from  tha  Oxford  Harmon*!  of  Jobs  Henry  Haw- 
nun,  D.D.    Cr.  8to.    «s. 
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Mxgla  ud  »'—«"->  Hihii,  b  Tela  at  the  Indian  Mutiny,  ireui  U 
Diryol  erJlamQir]:  and  Bumiui;  Dr,  Happy  Deyi  ill  CaiJiiuer 
By  Ha..*  Albud.    PoetSro.    10..  «d. 

XURBlS-tiEH'MAS,  CUARLSa  L.,  Spatial  (torrwpoudmt  0/  u.  Xmdw.  -  s;a 


IB8O-8I.    WitbMape.    DemyBYo.    Ma. 
lotM  on   Collecting  "i  ri  ■■■!  »hi|    natural  Hiitexy  Oujocta. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Taylor.  M.  A,  F.O.B,  Editor  of  "Solemc*  Ooaaiii." 
With  nmnu  Illustrations.     Or.  8vo.    it.  6d_ 
Mote*  on  th*  Korth-WegtaTa.  KravtaOM  of  India.    Br  ■  Dttrlot 

Ofloer.  Saaond  Edition.    FoatBro.    3e. 
WDOXOQBVE.  Mn.  POWSB. 

TiMW  on  Moxaebaok.    Learning.  Puk  Biding,  mid  Hunting.    With 
Sots*   upon   Costume,   ud     numerous    Anecdote*.      With    Portrait. 
Beoond  Edition.    Cr.  Bio.    5s. 
OLDFISI.D,  ThiLaUSENST  ARMKTSONG.  X.D.,  H.M.  Indian  Jn.«. 

Sketch*!  from.  JTipal,  Historical  ud  Descriptive ;  with  Anecdotal  ot 
tho  Court  Lite  and  Wild  Bports  of  lie  Country  in  the  time  a!  Maharaja 
Jong  Bahadur,  G.C.B. ;  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  Nipaleaa  Bud- 
dhism, and  Illustrations  of  Religious  Monnments,  Architect™,  and 
Boenery,  from  the  Author's  own  Drawings,  a  Tola.  DemySvo,  36c. 
OUTER,  Cant.  8.  P. 

On  and  Off  Duly.  Being  Lessen  from  an  Offlcer'a  Note  Book,  In 
Turauia,  Lemuria,  and  Columbia.    With  38  II  Lustrations.    Cr.  «o.     11*. 

On  Board  a  Union.  Steamer.    A  compilation ;  to  which  i.  added  "  A 
Sketch  Abroad,"  by  Hub  Dove  ton.    With  Frontispiece.    Demy  8w.  8s. 
0BB0SXS,  Mrs.  WILLOO0HBT. 

A  FilA-rlmairo  to  Mecca..  By  the  Naweb  Sttsndar  Begum  of  BhopaL 
Tnuulated  Iran  the  original  Urdu  or  Mrs.  Willonghby  Oabome.  Fol- 
lowed by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Bhopal  by  Colonel  Willoujrhby 
Oaborne,  C.B.  With  Photographs.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Post  8.o.  £1  la. 
OSWALD,  FELIX  S. 

Zoological  Sketchoa :  a  Contribution  to  the  Outdoor  Study  of  Natural 
Hiitory.    With  38  DluatrBtlona  by  Hermann  Pnber.    Cr.  Sro.    Vs.  ad. 
OIEKHAM,  Bm.  BESET  NUTCOMBE.  MA 

Catholic  SaohatologT  and  UnWamllam.  An  Essay  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Future  Retribution.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Or.  8to.     7s.  M. 

Catholic  Doctrine  of  tho  Atonement.  An  Historical  Inquiry  Into 
its  Development  in  the  Church,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Principle 
of  Theological  Development.    Third  Edition  and  enlarged.    8ro.    l*s. 

The  Tlzst  AffO  ot  Christianity  and  th*  Church.  By  John  Igns,. 
tlue  DoUinger,  D.D..  Professor  of  Eocloeisfiticsl  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  to.  Ac.  Tranilated  from  the  German  by  E  N. 
Oxenham.  M.A.    Third  Edition.    3  roll.,  Cr.  8to.    18a. 
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Viator?  of  CiTiliaation  in  tba  TUIb  Cantnry.     TreiieUted  from 
Una  French  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Glyn.    8  vol«..  Port  Sro,    Sla, 
PAWOff,  J.  S. 

CountxT  Skatooaa  Is  Black  nl  WMU.    Cr.  Sro.    Sa. 
PATHS,  JOBS. 

tWtWfc    APoam.    Mew  Edition.    Paper  oarer.    Fcap.Sro.    a*.  Sd. 
XaMffllaa.    Now  Edition.    Foap.  8vo.    3e.  Sd. 
SOBCB  of  Ufa  and  Death,    New  Edition.    Cr.  Sro.    5e. 
Kaao.ua  of  Bhadowa.    Maw  Edition,    Cr.  8vo.    5a. 
■aw  Poama.    New  Edition.    Ct.Bto.    7a.  ad. 
PEJOODY,  CHARLES. 

Aatliora  at  Work,    rianoia  Jaflrsj'— Sir  Walter  Soott— Bobert  Bum 
— Cbariea  Lamli — R.  B.  fiflMrataa — Sydney  Smith — Macaolay — Byron-. 
Wordsworth— Tom  Jtoore— Sir  Jamea  Wackintoah.    Port  Sro.    Ma.  Sd. 
PXILE,  fin.  W.  0.,  K.J. 

•Jar.    ANotsL    Cr.Sro.    10a.  M. 
FULLY   aimrl  Sir  IBFJS,  I.CJ,  i.o.s.r,  tc. 

Tlla  Miracla  Flaw  of  XaaMs  and  Xnaaln.     Collet-ted  tram  Oral 
Tradition  by  Colonel  tor  Lewie  Pally,  K.C.B.,  K. C.S.I.    Borised,  with 
Explanatory  Notes,  by  Arthur  N.  Wollaston.  H.M.  Indian  (Home)  Ser- 
vice, Translator  of  Anwar  i-3nhalli,  *o.    »  Tout,  Boy. Sro.    31a. 
Pan  Hid  Ink  Skstohaa  of  Military  Suhjeoti.     By  "Ignotaa."    Eo- 

printed,  by  permission,  from  the  "Saturday  Barlow."    Cr.Sro,    Se. 
Paraonal  Piety :  a  Help  to  Christians  to  walk  worthy  of  their  Calling. 

24mo.    la.  8d. 
PHILLIPS,  Mri.  ALFRED. 

Man  Proposes.    A  Hovel.    StoIs.,  Or.  firo.    81s.  8d. 
PDTCOTT,  PJUEDJUTC,  M.B.A.S. 

Analytical  Indax  to  Sir  John  Koye's  Hlrtory  oE  the  Sepoy  War,  and 
Colonel  Q.  B.  Malleaon'a  History  of  (he  Indian  Mutiny.    (Combined  In 
one  volume. |    DamySvo,    10a.  el. 
PLSKXRTON,  THOMAB  A. 

Ag-nea  Koran:  A  Story  of  Innocence  and  Experience.    3  role.,  Cr.  8m. 
Sla.  Sd. 
PITThUBEB,  fi».  W. 

Capturing  »  Looomothra.    A  Hlrtory  ol  Secret  Barrios  In  the  lata 
American  War.   With  13  DlurtraUons.    Cr.  Rio.    8s. 
Plntaron.,  Onx  Tonnff  Polks'.     Edited  by  Boaalie  aaobnann.     With 

Xaps  snd  Illustrations.    Bmalltbo.     10a.  6d. 
POPE.  Bar,  O.  V.,  D.D.,  PWiew  of  Mad™  L'nwirnty. 

TsarfBoofc  of  Indian  Mlrtury  j  with  Geographical  Not™.  Qeaeelo- 
gioal  Tables,  Exainlnatton  Questions,  and  Chronolortoal,  Blofrraphloal, 
(Jeogrnpnioil.  and  General  Indexes.  For  the  use  of  Schools,  Collates, 
and  PrlTata  Studanta.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  rerined.  foap.  «0. 
Us. 
PSICHASP,  I.  I. 

Tha  Chronicle*  of  Bndg-epora,  ate.,  or,  Sketches  of  Life  in  Upper 
India.    8  rola.,  Foap.6>o.    12a. 
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in  tan      Dsmj  Sto.     lie. 
Tibet,  Tartary,  and  Mongolia.    Sucund  Edition.    Poet  Sto.    5e. 
PoUtloal  and  Military  Transactions  In  India,    a  voh..  Demy  Sto, 
IS*. 
Print*  Thaatrloala.    Bain!  »  Practical  Guide  to  the  Home  Stage,  both 
Before  ud  Behind  the  Curtain.    By  an  Old  Stager,    Ilhurtrated  with 
Snggcatioiie  for  Boanee  after  designs  by  Shirley  Hodeon.  Cr.  Sto.  8b.  Od. 
PROCTOR,  RICHARD  A.,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

WMtin  with  tha  HMO.    Demy4to.    Se.  84. 
HaiT-Konra  wtth  tlie  Tele«uope,    nlnatratod.    Pcap.  em.    3*.  04. 
PROCTER,  WILLiAH,  Stud  Onwm. 

The  Management  and  Treatment  of  the  Horn  In  the  Stable, 
Field.  itTid  on  the  Boad.  New  and  rerieed  edition.  Cr.Sro.  8». 
RAI.VK,  CHARLES  H.,  M.A.,  M.TI.  Oako.;  F.E.C.P.  lond.;  lota  Tamier  0/ 
PA^irofopionl  Cofmtvtry,  St.  Gfvr^fl'i  JTojpilaJ,  ic. 
Demonstrations  In  FhjnlologloaJ  and  PBthaloffinalChemintry. 
Arranged  to  meet  the  requirement!  for  the  Practical  Exnmination  in 
these  subject*  at  tha  Hoyal  College  of  Fhyaicuuu  and  College  of  Bnr 

RAXANN,  fVaulafa  L. 

Frau  Unit.  Axtlat  and  Kan,    Treaalnted  from  the  German  by  Mlia 
E.  Cowdery.    3  Tola.,  Cr.  Sto.    fill. 
RAN  SOME,  A.  S. 

Sunday  Thonghta  tor  tha  tittle  Ones,    fifcuo.    la,  ed. 
Zeform  and  Progress  in  India.    A  law  thoughts  on  administrntiTe  end 
other    qnestioni    connected    with   the    country  and  people.      By  an 
Optimist.    Cr.  Sto.    Sh. 
RICE,  WILLIAM,  Major-G»il»nlI  {SdirjdJ  Indian  Army. 

Indian  Game :    from  Quail  to  Tiger.     With  IS  Coloured  Plates. 
Imp.  Sto.    ale. 
BIDLET,  MARIAS  8. 

A  Pocket  Guide  to  British  Ferns.    Fcap.  Sto.    an.  60. 
RIMX.ER,  E.,  F.L.S. 

The  Land  nnd  Fresh  Water  Shell*  of  tha  British  lalea.    Dins. 
trated  with     Photographs  and  S  Lithograph!,  containing  figures  of  all 
the  principal  Specie*.    Cr.  Sto.    10b.  Sd. 
SQWE.  RICHARD. 

Flaked  op  In  the  Streets  :  or,  Btragglee  for  Life  among  the  London 
Poor,    niimtmted.    Cr.Sro.    fie. 
SACRAU,  Dr.  C.  EDWARD,  Pro/am  Boyal  UniTtnttuaf  Berlin. 

The  Chronology  of  Anolent  Mattonu.    An  English  Tenlon  of  the 

Ambic  Text  of  the  Athar-nt-Beklya  of  AIMronl,  or  "Tatagea  of  the 

Put."    Collected  and  redaeed  to  writing  by  the  Author  in  a.h.  H0-1, 

x. b.  1000.  Translated and  Edited,  with  Note*  and  Indaa.   Boy.Sro.  Hi. 

SANDERSON,  O.  P.,  Qyker  in  Caoroa  0/  the  OoeanHMat  Elaplumt  JfaHalu  at 

Thirteen  Tears  among  tha  Wild  Beasts  of  India ;  their.  Hannti 
and  Habite,  from  Feoonal  Obeemtion.  With  an  account  of  tha  Modes 
of  Caitnring  and  Tutting  Wild  Elephante.  With  11  full-paga  Uluetaa- 
tlons  and  3  Maps.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  ito.    all  Si. 
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SCBAISLB,  CBARLRB  H„  H.D..  Pn.D. 

Fixtt  Kelp  in  Accident*  I  Being  a  Snrgio.1  Guide  in  the  sbaence,  or 
before  the  UTlTml  of  medical  wirtaw     Fully  Illustrated.    Samo.    la. 
8CHLBIDBX, }.  M.,  M.D- 

Tne  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany.    Tranalnted  by  Dr.  Lankaater. 
Nameruni  Woodouta  and  Six  Stool  Flataa.     DerjJ  Btd.     10a.  6d. 
BCUDJafOBB.  FRANK  IYX8,  C.B, 

rnmH  Is  til*  But.    A  Contribution  toward*  the  oonaidaration  of  the 


.    Cr.  8 


SBCCOMBB,  Haul-Col.  T.  S. 

Oomlo  Sketohea  from  Bnu-liah  Hlatory.    For  Children  of  Tartoua 
Age*.     With  Descriptlie  Ehymes.     With  II  full-page  UlaotratlonB  and 
numerous  Woodcute.    Oblong  «to.    Sa. 
8KWELL,  ROBERT.  Madras  Civil  Semct. 

Analytical  Bjjatory  of  India.    From  the  earliest  times  to  the  Aboil- 
Won  of  the  Bart  India  Company  in  1SSB.    FoatSro.    6a. 
SJhaSow  of  n  Idle  (The).    A  Oirl's  Story.    By  Beryl  Hope.    8  rota.    Cr. 

Bto.    Sla.  64. 
8HXBXS,  J.  r.,  C.B.I. 

Tha  Coitfnror'i  »»utfliter.    A  Tale.    With  Illustrations  by  All.  T. 

Elweeand  J.Jelliooe.    Cr.  B.o.     6*. 
Who  la  Mary  ?    A  Cabinet  NotoL  in  one  TOlome.    Cr.  8to.    109.  Sd. 
At  Home  sad  In  India,.     A  Volume  of  Miscellanies.    With  Frontis- 
piece.   Cr.  8*0.    Sa. 
SHERIFF,  DAXTEL. 

An  Improved  Prinolple  of  Single  Entry  Book-keeping-.    Boy. 

8»o.    Se.  Sd. 
The   Whole   Solano*  of  Double  Entry  Book-keeping:.     Third 
Edition     8ru.    la. 
Sla-nor  monaaaini'a  Hieoe.    A  NotoI  of  Italian  Life.    By  the  Author  of 

'■The  Jewel  in  the  Lot™,"     Cr.  Sic    Be. 
BUtPSOX,  HENRY  TRAILL,  M.A.,  laU  Rector  of  AM. 

Aron*solo,ris,  Adelanala  i  or,  a  History  of  the  Farish  of  AdeL  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Being  an  attempt  to  delineate  ita  Pnat  and 
Freaent  Asaoulatlona,  Arohawlogical,  Topographical,  and  Scriptural. 
With  numerous  etohinga  by  W.  Lloyd  Ferguaou.  Boy.  Bto.  Ha, 
Skobelon*,  Personal  Bamlnlaoenoes  of  General.  By  NemiroTitoh- 
Dantoheuko.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Braylay  Hodgetta.  With  S  Portraits. 
Demy  870.  10a.  Sd. 
SMALL,  Rn.  G-.  Inlarpntfl'  to  (ha  Glrangara'  Hems /or  AiicMet. 

A  Dictionary  of  Maral  Tarsw,  Bnsrllah  and.  Hindoatanl.    For 
the  on  of  Nautical  Hen  trading  to  India,  to.    Cr.  8vo.    EL  Sd. 
SMITH.  J..  a.L.S. 

Varna:  Britleli  and  Voxatfrn.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged,  with  New  Figurea,  4c.    Cr.  Bvo.    7a.  Bd. 
SMITH,  WORTBINQT0H,  F.L.S. 

Mnahrooma  and  Toadatoola :  Hot  to  Distinguish  eaaily  the  Differ- 
ence between  Edible  andPoiaonooaFnngi,  Two  large  Sheets,  eonUining 
Figurea  ol  29  Edible  and  31  Folaonona  Species,  drawn  the  natural  aiaa, 
and  Coloured  from  Lliing  Speclmene.  WithdeaoTiptiTelatterpreaa,  Sa.;  . 
onoaoToa,  in  cloth  oaae  for  pocket,  10a.  Sd, ;  on  canvas,  on  roller*  and 
Tarnished,  10a,  Sd.    The  lsttorpro.it  may  be  had  separately,  with  key. 
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a,ud  Ballon'  Tana :  A  Book  of  Mess-Table  Drollery 
ul  Bemlnlseenoe  pinked  np  Ashore  and  Afloat  by  Oflnn,  Hani,  Mili- 
tary, and  Modioli     Cr.  Sto.    9a. 
Wi«(*lMtW*M.    B/aHewHand.    Or.  Sto.     6. 


8T8I  WKKTi.  X 

the  •mokai'a  Qnida,  Vhiloaophar,  and.  Friend. :  What  to  Buioko 
-Whit  to  Smoke  with— ud  the  whole  "Wlnt'i  What"  o(  Tobacco, 
Historical,    Botanioal,  KannfMtnral.  Aneodotal,  Social,  KedioaL   An. 
Hoy.  SBmo.    1*. 
STEPT,  3BOB0B  {MRTKB,  U.S. A.&.,  CUaess  rmpsriol  Customs  Smiss. 

Sntombad  Alive,  ud  other  Song*  end  Ballads.    (Fran  the  Chinese.) 
With  4  Illustration..    Cr.S.o.    Be. 

Sornpn  from  mj  Babrataaohe.    Being  Personal  AdTentarea  whlla  la 

IMh  (Kins' a  Light)  Dragoons.     Cr.  Uto,     6S. 
Tka  *ad»  Ohaplat,  In  1'wenty.fouj'  Beads.    A  Collection  of  Songs 

Ballade,  *c.  from  the  Gbineee.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Sto.    5s. 


k  (The) :  Short  Papua  for  Family  Beading.  By 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Dean  Bteslej,  J.  Eaols,  D.D .  Bar.  W.  M .  Funihon, 
Bar.  T.  BinneT,  J.B.UaodnS,  D.D.    Cloth  antique.    2lmc.    la.  6d. 

SYMOSBS,  Bn.  W.  S.,  Barter  o/  Ptadoek . 

Old  Boned  ;  or,  Notes  for  Young  Naturalists.  With  KeferenBos  to  the 
Typical  Specimens  in  the  British  Unseam.  Second  Edition,  much  Im- 
proved and  enlarged.    Hnmerona  TJlnatrationa.    Fcap.  Sto.    3s.  6d. 

HWINXXBTON,   £h.     C.      Caoplaw.   in    On  Held   vita   tks    Pint  DMsisa, 
Psifanntr  rallsy  Pisld  Pores. 
The    asy »w  Wax.     Gough's  Action  at  Potrehahad.     With  Frontte- 
pleas  and  1  Plana.    Cr.  Sto.    Ss. 

swintox,  a.  h. 

An  Alnuuuwk  of  tlia  (JoxlaUan  Ita,  containing  a  legitimate  pre- 
diction of  the  Weather,  Disasters  by  Wind  and  Bain,  Shipwrecks  and 
KiTer  Floods,  Prognostlca  of  the  Harvest,  Hstoc  by  Vermin  and  Infec- 
tion, Famines  and  Panics,  Electrical  I>litnrban«a,  Calamities  by  Earth. 
quake*  and  Volcanic  Eruptions,  with  much  that  la  Important  or  Curious. 
A  Baoord  of  the  Fait  and  Glimpse  Into  tiie  Future,  based,  on  Solar 
Physics.  4to.  Ss. 
TAUNTON,  ALl&BO  BSOSBK. 

Tho  Family  Bagtatar.  A  Key  to  such  Official  Entries  of  Births, 
Marriage*,  and  Deaths  at  the  n^atltraF-Qenenl'a  Offlce  aa  may  refer  to 
any  particular  family.    Hall-bound.    Demy  folio,    21s, 
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TAYLSZ,  WILLIAM,  Batiraa  B.C.B.,  tin  O. 
TMrtj-eig-ht  Tun  In  India,  i 
Honotalni.   200  UluatraUona  bom  Original  B 
Sto.    25b.  each. 
Ill  PMii  OzttttS ;  or.  Three  Monthi 
of  1867.    Third  Edition.    Top.  8ro. 
TATXOS,  J.  B.,  T.L.B.,  F.G.B.,  ts. 
The  A 


■H  Wbodeota.  Seoond  Edition,  Cr.  Sto.  8>. 
Tlawars:  Their  Origin,  Shnpee,  Perfmuoe,  and  Oolonr*.  illnrtrnted 
with  St  Coloured  Tirana  by  Bowerbr,  and  1*1  Woodonta.  Seoond 
Edition.    Or.  Sto.    7a.  M. 


Sto.    2b.  83. 

WntniVa  Vyo-paths  t  A  Sariae  of  BaoreattTe  Fapara  In  Natural  His- 
tory.   Cr.  Sto,    Si.  ad. 

KaJX-Konxa  *.t  tbo  «*ft-alda.    nitutratad  with  sso  Woodcutn.  Tonrth 
Edition.    Cr.  Sto.    Sa.Sd.       » 

Hftlf-Honrs  In  the  Oraan  I*o.os.     Illustrated  with  BOO  Woo-lonti. 
Fifth  Edition.    Ct.Sto.    an.  M. 
TEOX8,  JOHN  ALEXANDER. 

A  Complete  Con.oordan.oa  to  tha  BuTiaed  Version  of  the  Saw 
Testament,  embiaoing  the  MarRUjal  Reading!  of  the  English  Berlaen 
a*  well  u  thoaa  of  the  American  Committee.    Rot.  Sto.    SB. 
THOMSON,  DAT IV. 

buiu  and  ntomrr  Tefcleaj.  Tor  Sew  and  Conetee  Methods  of  Pee- 
forming  the  Calenlatlona  neoeeaerT  for  aeoertainlng  tha  Longitude  by 
Lunar  Obaerratloiu,  or  Chronometers!  with  djreetioni  for  aoanninf  a 
knowledge  of  the  Principal  Fined  Stan  and  fading  the  Latitude  of 
them.  Bitty-fifth  Edition.  Boy.  Sto.  10s. 
TUOBBTOff,  BDITABD. 

Tha  aUntory   at  the   British   Xmptra  Is    India,    Containing  a 

CopionB  Gloraery  of  Indian  Terms,  and  a  Complete  Chronological  Index 

of  Eienla,  to  aid  th«  Aspirant  for  Pntilta  BiamlnatiooB.    Third  Edition. 

With  Map.    I  vol.    Demy  Sto.    1£b. 

*,*  STu  Library  Edition  of  On  songs  (a  8  iraluniai,  Biro.,  may  (m  and,  prlet 

41 6s. 

Oanttaar  of  India,     Compiled  from  the  rooorda  at  the  India  Offloa. 
With  Map.     1vol.     DemrSro.,  pp.1013,    an. 
*(*  Tlii  c*m/  o&jaoto  ia  ilm  in  evnpdiaj  lau  OoiaaHr  «.— 

W.  TojbikinlatfeipoeiHo*  of  th>  emvuu  citiai,  to™,  nul  aOraaai 
with  at  muc*  praoiifen  at  pfiaibl*,  and  to  frhi&it  wfta  Ma  grtaUat 
procfica&ij  brmty  all  that  if  fcapVHt  respecting  than  ,-  and 
sadly.  TonetJthi  Mrfmi  nmntrUa,  prwinaia,  or  tirrilunal  Jiitunmu, 
and  to  AmmUt  tin  pKyiieal  eaanuUriitia  of  «sA,  tojatW  wild 
tfceir  statiaKcal,  aociai,  and  political  oirounufajicu. 
To  tAna  are  added  mlnvi*  deecripttanj  of  Iht  principal  riMrt  and 
cntiini  qT moMatatnj;  Dim  prewitiiiji  to  the  radar,  within  a  bntf 
fompaet.  a  man  of  in/ormafio*  vMoh  cannot  othanrlu  b*  ob 
iainod,  arotjd  /ma  a  multiplicity  of  volamoi  and  naanaoript 
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Thornton,  Edward— ami. 

O—ttlm  of  tin    PiinjBitb,   Aflg;lianlataji,  *o.    Gazetteer  of  the 

Countries  adjacent   to    India,   on   the  north-rot.  Including    Bcinde 
Attghaalatan,  Belooehiatan,  the  Fmijaiib,  and  the  neighbouring  States. 
S  roll.    Demj  Bto.    £1  is. 
TBORNTON,  PERCT  X. 

loxtUtn  Secretarial  of  the  aTlnetaenth  Centnrri  Lord  Gnu- 
flHe,  Lord  Hmrkeiburj,  Lord  HarrowbJ  Lord  Mnbrraie,  C.  J.  Fox, 
Lord  Howiul,  George  Canning,  Lord  Bathnret,  Lord  WelleeteT  ( together 
with  estimate  of  hi.  Indian  Bole  bj  CoL  6.  B.  Malloion,  C.S.I.),  Lord 
Caatlersagh,  LordDodlaj,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Palmers  ton.  Alto, 
Extnut*  from  Lord  Bexler"!  Papers,  including  lithographed  letter*  of 
Lorda  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  bearing  on  important  point*  of  pnblio 
policy  i  new  before  puhliD  tied.  With  Ten  Portrait*,  aad  a  Viaw  show- 
ing Interior  of  the  old  House  of  Lords.    Second  Edition.  2  toll.    Demj 


THORNTOS,  T. 

lut  India  Calculator.    DemjSro.    10s. 

Klatorr  of  tha  Pnnjasb,  and  Present  Conditioaof  theSikhe,    1  Tola. 

Cr.  8to.    Ss. 
Trr.r.BT,  UESRT  a. 

Japan,  tha  Atnoor  and  the  PaoiHo.    With  Notices  of  other  Placet, 
comprised  Id  a  Vojajre  of  Circumnaiigation  in  tbe  Imperial  Russian 
Corietta  Kyado,  in  1808-1860.     Eight  Illustrations.    Demj  Svo.    16a. 
Time'*  Footprints::  A  Birthday  Book  of  Htter-Sner,    18mo.    Sa.dd. 
TINCKBR,  HART  AGNES. 

The  Jewel  in  thaLotoa.    A  Moral.    By  tha  Ant.horof  "Signor  Monsl- 
dini's  Niece,"  Ae.     S  111  nitrations.     Cr.  Hro.    7b.  Sd. 
TOS&ENS,  W.  T.  MtCVLLAOB,  M.P. 

Reform  of  Prooednro  In  Parliament  to  Clear  the  Bloek  of  Pnblio 
Business      Basond  Edition.    Ct.Bto.    5». 
fnanur  of  Choloa  Qnotationa :  Selections  from  more  than  S0O  Eminent 

Anthon.    With  a  nomplete  Index.    Cr.  Bto.    Si.  Sd. 
T&IMBN.  B.,  af.B.  (Lund.),  F.L.S.,  aad  DYBX,  W.  T„  B.A. 

The  nor*  of  Middlesex,  r  A  Topographioal  and  Historical  Account 
of  the  Plants  found  in  the  County.  With  Bke tohss  of  Ita  Physical  Geo- 
graphy and  Climate,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Middlesex  Baton  y  daring 
tbe  but  Three  Centuries.  With  a  Map  of  Botanical  Districts,  Cr.  Bto. 
lxe.6d. 
TRIMEE.  Cant.  B-,  late  So[h  Aliment. 

Rea;Laianti  of  tha  British,  Army,  Chronologically  arranged.    Show- 
ing thair  History.  Services.  Uniform,  Ac.     Demj  Bvo.    lOe.Od. 
TROTTER,  Capl.  HOTEL  JAKES,  lals  B«»(.  Fusiliers. 

MxaTtor;  of  India.    The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  from 
the  Appointment  of  Lord  Hmdlnge  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Canning  (IBM 
to  1882).     4  vols.     DemyBvr..     IBs.  each. 
Lord  Lawranoa.    A  Sketch  ol  his  Career.     Fcap.  Bto.    la.  6d. 
Warren  HantlnKa,  a  Biography.    Cr.  Svo.    9a. 
TROTTER,  ALE. 

A  Method  of  Teaching  Plain  aftwdlsworfc  In  Bohoola.  nine, 
trated  with  Diagrams  end  Bamplen.  Hew  Edition,  revised  end  arranged 
aooordlug  to  Standards.    Demj  Bto.     £s.  ttd. 
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TUPFSB.  MART1H  ¥.,  AulHor  of  "  PmwMel  PhCoaGphy,"  to. 

Thn*  PiTe-Aot  Flay*  ud  Twelva  Dramatic  Boun.    Suitable 
tor  Print"  Theatrlcala  or  Drawing-room  Beoitation.    Cr.  itvo.    (a. 

njBOwrsr,  itj»,  d.oi. 

Pirst  Love,  ud  Pardn  and  Babnrln.    Tranalated  from  the  Knasiio 
by  permiaaion  of  the  Author,  with  Biographical  Introduction,  by  SidM j 
Jerrold.    With  Portrait.    Ct.Sto.    6V 
TnzHafc  Cookery.    A  collection  of  Becsipta,  compiled  by  Tnrebi  EHeodi 

lrom  the  beat  Tarnish  anthorltiea.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.     2s.  84. 
Under  Orders.    By  the  Author  of  M  Invasions  of  India  from  Central  Alia." 

Third  Edition.    8  Tola.,  Cr.  8vo.    Sli.  8d. 
USDERWOOD,  ARTHUR  8.,  M.B.C.B,  L.D.8.B.,  AulitimUS**t*i*  K>  **e  DuuSal 
Horpiiai  of  London. 
■nrg-arj  for  Dental  sttndanta.    Cr.  Sto.    Be. 
TALBBZEK,  B.  BE,  lata  Cenant-Genaral  at  Calcutta,  Hiajistsr  Plaiiipolsntiary. 
The  WtnttUMM  and  India,.    New  Sketches.     Tnuulated  from  the  French 
(with  the  Author's  permission)  by  •  Diplomat*.    Demj  Hto.    IBs. 
rAK B^Ei".  ASMBNIUB. 

Skatokas  of  Central  Asia.    Additional  Chapters  on  Mj  Traiela  and 
Adventure*,  and  of  the  Ethnology  of  Central  Asia.     Demy  Sto.     Ifln. 
FAS'  QELDBB,  Mr:  JAXE. 

Th»  ■toiekonnes    of  the    King; ;    or  tke  Pyramids  of  Hi  ill  I . 
what  they  are  and  who  built  them.    Gilt.    Demy  Sto.    Bis.. 
FIB.ART,  Major  H.H.,  Soyal  (lota  afadroi)  Snaineart. 

Tho  Military  History  of  tho  Madia*  eaUgl— W  and  Pioaeea-s. 
2  Tola.  With  numerous  Mape  and  Plana.  Demy  Sto.  3Sa.  ■Mb, 
Victoria  Cross  (The) ,  An.  Official  Oironlole  of  Deed*  of  Personal 
Valour  achieved  in  the  presence  of  the  Enemy  during  the  Crimean  and 
Baltic  Campaigns,  and  tho  Indian,  Chinese.  Mew  Zealand,  and  African 
Ware,  from  the  Institution  of  the  Order  in  IBM  to  1880.  Edited  by 
Robert  W.  0  ■  Byrne.  With  Plate.  Cr.  8to.  5a. 
FTSAT,  GEJPFIX  W.,  lata  on  apacul  data  in  «(VT*  aaid  AJVwaaaaaa />r  if  Jf.'i 

sujrvti  FoliUoal,  Financial,  and  Strategical.     Together  with  an 
Aoconnt  Of  ita   Engineering   Capabilities   and  Agricultural  Besouroea. 
With  Maps.     Cr.  Hvo.     Ba. 
WALFOJLU,  M.A.,  tc.  is. 

Holidays  in.  Home  Qountlea.     With  nnmarona  Elustrntioni.    Cr.  8» o. 

5a. 
Pleasant  Sara  In  Pleasant  Plaoaa.     Ulaatrated   with   nnmerone 
Woodonta.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Sio.   5h. 
WALL,  A.  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Mad.  SIa#  H.M.'a  Indian  Army. 

ansMsai  Snake  Polsona,  their  Nature  and  Elfecte.     Cr.  Sto.    6a. 
WJT80S,  Dr.  J.  FORBES,  omd  JOSS  WILLIAM  KATE. 

H-aosa  and  Trilxa  of  Hlndoatan,  A  aeriee  of  Photographio  Illus- 
trations of ;  prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of  India ; 
containing  ebont  *9D  Photographs  on  monnte.  In  Eight  Volumes,  super 
royal  4to.    A3  5*.  par  Tolnme. 
WATBOti   MARGARET. 

Honey.    Tranalatad  from  the  French,  of  Jnlee  TardieB.     Ci.8ro.    Ts.dd. 
WEBB,  Dr.  ALLAH,  B.M.S. 

Pntholocia  T"*<'**      Based  upon  Morbid  Specimens  from  all  parts  of 
the  Indian  Empire.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Bra     lit. 
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,  The.  Danpntohaa.  Mlnntan,  end  Correspondeaoe 
of  the  Marqni.  WeUealer,  K.G.,  during  Li.  Administration  1b  India. 
B  tola.    With  Portrait,  Hap,  *o.    Demr  Bvo.    £6  10a. 


J..,  lul<  fl.SJ.,  jm-iiisrl(  omuwudnm  Dm  Butt. 
o  —T— tupoL    The  Hlstorr  of  ■'  C  "  Bui 
*  "  Troop,  Borel  Horta  ArtUIarr.    With  m 
With  Sun 


Demr  ato.     14s. 


tnLBKBTOBCK,  B. 

~r>u««tabac-    _.-_ _„.   

it  Dr.  Hsinrioh  Xxsiaw  tod  Bullhorn.    Cr.  Bvo. 

WILXIS,  Mn.  (Mtri). 

Tt«  •hmoUaa  of  an  Old  Bat*.    Cr.  Bto.    fa.  ad. 

riLUKs,  jfillllm  Nor. 

Visual  Art ;  or  Nature  through  tho  Health*  Ere.    Vita  tmi  nuuta 
on    Originally  and  Free  Trade,  Artletlo  Copyright,  ud  Diu-abilitj. 
IMmj  Bto.    fl«. 
OTZXUlffi,  FOLKESTONE. 


Lift,  *0.  of  BlBhop  Atterbnrr.    The  Memoir  end  Correspondsune  of 
Francis  Attcrborj,  Bishop  o[  Rochester,  with  bim  distinguished  oon. 
temponrie*.    Compiled  ohlefly  from  the  Atterburj  ud  Stuart  Papon. 
H  toIs.     Demy  Bin.     lie. 
^UJiJJia,  S.  WXLLB,LLJ>.  Pitt/aisw  o/Uu  CM—  Lanamji  and  EeWasari 
et  7ela  Cslugs. 
Xha  MMIt  Xlagflean.    A  Suttot  of  the  Geography,  GOTarnment, 
Literature,  Social  Life,  Art*,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  Its 
Inhabitants.    Revised  Edition,  with  74  Illustration!  and  a  New  Hap  of 
the  Empire.    S  Tola.    Deny/oVo.    Ht. 
WILSON,  II.  B. 

(Howry  of  Judicial  ul  1mm  Tinu,  sad  of  netful  Word* 
occurring  In  Official  Dooumanta  relating  to  the  Administration  of  the 
Government  of  British  India.  From  the  Arabic,  Peteju,  "11  1  in*  nl. 
Sanskrit,  Hindi,  cangaU,  TIrlya,  HaeatU,  Oiuantbi,  Telngu,  Kamata, 
Tamil,  MaUjalam,  and  other  Languages.  Compiled  and  published 
under  the  authority  of  to*  Horn,  too  Court  of  DtTMtonof  the  E.I. 
Company.    Denrtto.    aS  10a. 


oy  Google 
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W0LLA8T0X,  ASTBUB  X. 

and  Bamnab,  being  en  adaptation  of  the  Fablee  of  Bidpei.    Tranalated 
from  th«  Feraian.    Koral  Bro.,  as*.}   alao  with  "'"—■-■*-'  bordexe, 
dealgned  ipeoially  tor  the  work,  oloth,  extra  gUt.    Koy.  Mo.    £3  13».  8d. 
tfOOLETCH,  HUMTHUBr  If.,  8nj*Mt*t-Law. 

Lira  of  Mminant  lujwnU-kt-Uir  of  UM  ao|Uah  raw.  >  rol.. 

WOKDSWO&TK,  W. 

l-oama  tor  the  Tonnn; .    With  50  Illoatretioiia  bj-  John  Mwwbirter  end 
John  Pet«9,  and* VigwttebT  J.  E.  Millala,R.A.    Damj  lflmo.    la.  M. 
WMAXJLL,  Sir  LASCXLLEB,  Bart. 

Oejoline  Matilda,  (Jneen  of  Denmark,  Slater  of  George  Scd;  from 
Family  nod  State  Papara.    S  Tola.    Demy  Bro.    lee. 
WTXTMB,  ANDREW,  M.D.,  aT.E.C.P. 

■ntrtla  Brain*  and  Xdmom  niwufi    Being  k>dm  ol    the  Chiiel 
Haras  of  onr  Industrial  and  Soientiflo  Progteae.    Third  Edition,  »Tiaed 
and  corrected  by  Andrew  Stelnmete.    Feap.  8*0.    3a.  6d. 
Ou  Social  Beea  1   Piotone  of  Town  and  Country  Lite.    New  Edition. 

Cr.Sro.    Se. 
OurloaltlM    of   OlTillaAUau.      Being    Knar*  reprinted   from  th» 
(JaarUtij  and  Edinburgh  Emma.    Cr.  BtO.    Se. 

rovso.Pt*f.j.B, 

Oanzaw  of  Ma,th.ama.tloa.  A  Conree  of  Elementary  lEathematioa  for 
the  one  of  oandldatea  for  admiaaion  into  either  of  the  Military  College!  1 
of  applicant!  for  eppotntmeate  In  the  Home  or  Indian  CItII  Serrioee  -, 
and  of  mathematical  atndente  ganenlly.  In  oneeloaelj-prlaud  uolnnm, 
pp.  648.  DemjBro.  12l. 
TOUSO,  MINNIE,  aad  TEHNT,  BACSML 

A  Homo  BuUr.    A  Story  for  Oirhi.    Ulutratad  by  C.  F.  ColnaghL 
Cr.  Bro.    8a.  Bd. 
7.BXFFI,  a.  Q.,  PKD-,  F.R.S.L. 
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W.  H.  Au.br  &  Co., 


A  Selection  from  Messrs.  ALLEN'S  Catalogue  ot 
Books  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  &c. 


Dr.  ForWi  Worii  en  use*  um  Clou  Bwlu  in  tin  Colleen  oad  Scfcwia  in 
4BDO0I.JH,  SFSIl. 


a  Urdu,  with  an  I 


Xlndnstaal    Selectloiu,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  'Word*,     Second 
Edition.    184S.    5s. 

Principles   of  Persian   Callgraphy.    Illustrated  bj  Lithographic 
Plates  of  the  Ta"lik  Character,  the  one  unually  employed  in  writing  On 
Perdnn  and  Hi*  Hindustani.      Prepared  for  the  dm  of  the    Scottish 
Havel  and  Military  Academy.    Second  Edition.    «o.    Sn.  M. 
MABTW1CK,  EDWARD  B. 

The  Wagll  ft  "BalinT — literally  translated  into   English,  with  copious 
explanatory  n< 


Hindi  worda  in  Negari  also ;  and  an  Engliah-Hiadnstani  Diationary  in 
the  English  Character }  both  in  one  volame.    Boy.  8<0.    42s. 

the  English  Character.    Boy.  Sto.    36a. 


ion,  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary,  in  the-  Eonu 

New  Edition,  entirely  reused.    By  J.  T.  Platts.    lSmo.    3s.  sd. 
■ftffh  o  Bahnr,  in  the  Persian  CharacMr,  with  a  complete  Vocabulary. 

Boy.  8to.    12s.  6d. 
Batfh  o  Balutr,  in  English,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  illnstrettie  of 

Eastsrn  Character.    8ro.    Ba. 
Batfh  •>  Bahar,  with  Vocabulary,    singii-h  Character.    Ss. 
Tote  KsJwl;  or,  "Teles  of  a  Parrot,"  In  the  Persian  Character,  with 

a  complete  Vocabulary.    Roy.  8ro.    8a. 
Baltal  Pao&lsjlj  or,  "Twanty-rWe  Tales  of  a  Demon,"  in  the  Nagnri 

Character,  with  a  complete  Vocabulary.    Boy.  Biro.    8s. 
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Forbes,  Duncan,  LL.l).— rail. 

Ittanw  ■  Matm ;  or,  "  Brothers  of  Purttr,"  fa  ***  Persian  0) 
Boy.  9to.    13a.  84. 

[For  tfa  M9T1W  riar^lird 
Oriental  Peninanshlp ;  a 
Character  r    Ito.    8s, 
XVLYIBILL,  P. 

X  Vocabulary  fbr  tk*  Ikjwox  Itinlul  In  Hindustani.     Con. 
fahvluf  the  meanings   of  every  word  and   idiomatic   expression    in 
"Jarrett'a  Hindu  Period,"  and  In  "Selections  from  tke  BaghoBahar." 
Temp.    8s.  Od. 
PINCOTT,  FREDERIC,  X.X.A.S.,  Ic  As. 

lltoWl  in  Hindi.     Translated  from  the  Bengali  roasnsion  of  the 
Sanskrit.  Critically  edited,  with  grammatical,  ldioinatical.  and  oiegetioal 

All   India,   ba-Knban-1-TIrdu  (The  Aiabian  Nights  In  Hindustani). 

Honian  Character.    Cr.  8vo     10b.  6d. 
Hindi  Manual.    Comprising  a  grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  both 
Literary  and  Provincial  1  a  complete  Byntu ;  Exercises  In  rarioas  styles 
of  Hindi  composition ;  Di&loguea  on  seieral  subjects  ■  and  a  complete 
Vocabulary.    Fcap.    6a. 
PLATTB.  J.  T. 

Hindustani  Dictionary.        Dictionary  of  Urdu  and  Classical  Hindi. 

Super  Boy.  Bio.    £3  3a. 
Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  XaULgwtfra,    gro.    13s. 
Baltal  Paohisi;  translated  into  English.    Sro.    8a. 
Ishsrsjiu-s-aafa ;  translated  into  Emdish.    Bto.    10s.  6d. 
HOGEHS,  B.  E. 

How  to  Speak  Hindustani.    Boy.  12mo.    is, 
SHALL,  Am.  G. 

Tota   Kahanl;   or,  "Tales  of  a  Parrot."     Translated  Into  English. 

B.C..    Bs. 
Dictionary  of  Naval  fsrmi,  English  and  Hindustani.     For  the  use 
of  Nautical  Men  Trading  to  India,  Ac.    Fcap.    Ss.  M, 
SAWS  CHIT. 
COWELL,  E.  B. 

Tranjflatdou  of  the  Vikramorvasi.    Sro.    3s.  ed. 
SOU  bill.  A.  E. 

Key  to  the  Exercises  In  Williams's  Bannorit  Haarual.  ISmo.  la. 
BAVQBTON,  — . 

Siuuuirit  and  Bengali  Diotdonary,  in  the  Bengali  Character,  with 

Index,  serying  as  a  reversed  dictionary.    4to.    80s. 
Manu,  with  English  Translation,    3  role.    «o.    Us. 
HltOpadaaa,  with  Bengali  and  English  Translations.    10s.  M. 
JOHNSON,  Pro/.  F. 


PINCOTT,    PUEDEB.W,    X.R.A.S.,    Corropondiio    Mimbtr   1/   tns   iryjumiw-i. 

mtopadssa.    A  new  literal  Translation  from  the  Sanskrit  Text  of  Prof. 

THOMPSON,  J.  C. 

BhaKavat  (Jit*.    Sanscrit  Text.    5s. 
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W.  H.  Allh  A  Co., 


■akonUlk.    Tranabrted  into  Bnwluth,  Prate  and  Von 


WILKIX,  Sir  CRASLSS. 


Poorth  Edition. 


WIL80X  — . 

Mafflu  Data,  with  T '-"""  into  Ko»;U*H  VMM,  Hot**,  nlmrtmUon*, 

and  ft  Vooabnlaiy.    B07.  Bio.    6a. 


BABtrro,  - 


1  Tola.    8to.    lb. 


CLARXB,  Captain  1£.  nVILBBBPOBCB,  £.S.  , 

Tkl  Vwnlttl  lTnfflTl-l     A  Pooket  Companion. 
Put  I.— A  Conciee  flt—r  of  the  language,  with  ITiiaiilaiai  on  Ka        I 
more  Prominent  Peonllarltlei,  together  with  a  Selection  at  TJaeful 
Phreaee,  Dialogue!,  ud  Subject*  tor  Truialatton  late  Peraian. 
Part  H.— A  Vo»bnl»ij  of  Caernl  Worfa,  English,  and  Periian,  showing        | 
ftt  tike  vuna  tlrao  tha  Difierenoe  of  Idiom  between  the  two  T--"w"*w— 
18mo.    7a.  M.  [ 

The  lutu.  Br  Shaikh  Mnalihu-d-Dtn  Sa'dl  Sbtriii.  Tranalatod  for  I 
the  Srmt  time  Into  Proae,  with  Krjlnnntory  Notee  and  Indax.  With 
Portrait.  8.0.  S0». 
Thm  IHHllM  Iaua,t  Barn,  or,  Book  of  Alamnder  tlie  Great. 
Written,  i.D.  1S00,  bj  Aba  MnbAmmxl  Bin  Yn.nl  Bin  MoVjid-1- 
NUimu-d-Dtn.  Translated  for  the  Brat  time  ont  of  tho  Fenian  into 
Proae,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Bamorka,  and  an  Introductory 
Prcooe,  and  a  Life  of  the  Anthor,  collected  from  Tartan*  Peraian 
•ouoea.    Eoj.S.0.    ox*. 


IMLAHEEM,  — . 

,  SlftlOf-Ma,  ate. 

Bor 

8to. 

IBa.  Hi. 

KXENK,  Xrv.S.CI. 

Tint  Book  of  Ta*  Aswarl  Sohedli.    Fenian  Text, 
MnflnJd  Mnaolnl.    Tranilatod  Into  Engllah.    8(0.    3* 

M.  ' 

OVBBLBY,  CoL 

lawirl  SoKwUi. 
ABUaJfl  Mnahinl. 

(to.    tit*. 
Peraian  Text.    Sro. 

So. 
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rum,  j.  t. 

Crullatui.    C«MfnUr  collated  with,  the  original  MS.,  with  a 
larr.    Boy.  8.0.    1&.  M. 


IS.-  Sd. 
SICHJfiBSOS  — . 

ParaUm,  l»Uo,  ud  **gUa*  IHotlanazy    Edition  of  1833.      Bj 
P.  Jahnaon.     +tO.     £4. 
TOLBORT,  T.  W.  H.,  Bangui  C"fl  Smfe*. 

A  Translation  of  BMlUOBOrWMtMvtlMVinlM  !■■(■■■>■ 
Bonn  Okuwtar,   Cr.sro.   7e. 

WOLLABTON,  ARTHUR  S. 

CiuiUtlon  or  the  AnT»ri  BofcaUi-    Boy.  Bro.    fiSSH. 
JhlgUak-FwralAii   IHotionaxr.     Compiled   from    Original    Etouroca. 
■to.    23a. 


RelTKI.  — . 

Blnffhuu.    DemyBTO.    5*. 
FORBES,  DUNCAN.  LL.D. 

Bengali  Ihinuii,  with  Pnraaea  end  Dialoguae.    B07.  8to.    12s.  M. 

■•nftUXM4«,  with  a  Translation  and  Vooabnlarj.    Boy.  Sro.  Ut.  8d. 
HOUGHTON,  — . 

Bengali,  Bumvit,  and  Bngliall  Dictionary,  adapted  (or  Student* 
in  either  leniruege ;  to  which  in  added  an  IthIux,  warring  u  a  reTeread 


Cote  XtLbaa.    The  Talea 


FORBES,  D 

Arabic  llWMBMi  intended  more  enpeeiallj  for  the  nag  of  Tonne  man 
preparing  for  the  East  India  CM1  Serrioe,  and  also  for  the  one  of  eelf- 
inetructlng  itodenta  In  general.    Boyal  Sro.,  alotb-    18a. 
AraMo  ■*■ Maf  Loiaona ,  constating:  of  Eaay  Extracti  from  the  beat 
Author*,  with  Vocabulary.    Boy.  Sro.,  cloth.    Lie. 
RAT  AT,  ABBAAD  TAROOB. 

Th»    ■extern.    Traveller 'a    Interpreter  i    or,   Arabia  Without  n 
Teeoher.     Oblong.    5i. 
PALHXK,  Pro/.  X.  B„  M.A.,  tc 

Arabic    Otumu.    On  the  principle!  of  the  beat  NetWo    Gramma- 

Tha    Arabic    Manual,     Compriain*/  a  condoned  Grammar   of   both 
q—atea]  and  Modern  AraMo;   Beadinallieeaona  and  Eiorciaea,  with 
Analyeeeand  a  Vocabularr  of  oaefulworda.    i'oap.    7i.Sd. 
EICBARDBOS.  -. 

Arablo,  X  __..._... 


i;;e;)yGoogle 


W.   H.  A.I.LMB  &  Co., 


BROWN,  —. 

Dictionary,  nmdi  wtth  &  DtaMMMy  o(  MM  K 

Teloonoo.    S  voli.  In  a.    Boj.  8to.    lES. 
iMdir.    Sto.    arols.    14a. 
Dialogue*,  Teloogoo  and  Xngliah.     8to.    ta.td. 


PXBCIYAL,  — . 


POPS,  Bte.G.V.. 

Tamil  Handbook.  Id  nine  Put*,  ISa.  6d_  each.  Put  I.  Introdoo. 
tiou — Grammatical  Lenou — General  Index.  Part  II.  Appendlone— 
Notes  on  the  Stud;  of  the  "  Kurral "— Key  'to  the  Exeroliei.  Part  ttt. 
Dittiooeriee :  I.  Tamll-EnsUsh— IT.  Engllah-Timfl 


JUFOB,  -. 

Spelling-,  Qnxnttea  end  English.    7s.  Sd. 
81IAPTJAJ1  SDAJJl. 

IWutlonnrj,  Qaznttae  and  Engllih.    21a. 


BJiLiNTTNi,  JAJCSS  K.,  e/tae  SmBOh  ffaeal  and  MOibwjr  J«id*ny. 

A  (rruuur  of  the  Kalratta-  E*nfrnafr«'-    for  the  uee  of  the  E 
India  College  at  Harlarbary.    tto.    S*. 


Jaaop'a  Fables.    Itoio.    2s.  Sd. 
MOI^SlCOSTlf,  — . 

Dictionary,  M&hrattn  and  BDgUeh.     Ito.     42*. 

Dictionary,  Engllah  end  Hahratta.    ito.    48*. 


BIKKSRS,  Dr.  A.  J.  W. 

Malny,  Aontnaaa,  French,  Bod  MmglUk  VooaAmaary.    .alphabeti- 
cally arranged  under  each  of  the  tour  languages.    With  a  oonoiae  Malay 
~  ItBto.    7s.ea\ 
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C1»tU  Binto*.    A  Chlneec  Grammar.    4to.    £1  2a, 
IfOBBTBON,  - 


View  of  China,  for  Philological  Pnrpoaea.  Containing  ■  Sketah  of 
Chinese  Chronology,  Geography,  Government,  Religion,  (Lad  Caatoml, 
designed  (or  thoee  who  study  the  Chlneae  language.    *to.    6a. 

PUS  HTO. 

BAYBSTT,  Major  H.  &.,  Bmbog  Infantry  (EiHr*t),  Author  of  On  PmTWo 

Grammar,  Dicftimarg,  SdwJioJu  Prw  and  Pnetual,  Stlaelioiu  /ram   tlU 

Po.fry  of  th>  4fpM«  (Enjiwh  Translation),  ,«»u"s  fall*,  to.  *c 

Xha  PgjTltC  MlUHllll.      Comprising  ■  Concise   Grammar;    Eierciess 

uud  Dialogues;  Familiar  PIuiumi,  Proierbf,  imd  VoonbnliirT.  Fcmp.   to. 

HUGHES,   Em.  T.  P. 

GnnJ-i-PuJrto,  or  PnWo  Cnuur.  Being  the  Gmernment  Tint- 
Book  for  the  Lower  Standard  of  Emm  tuition  in  Pntto.  tho  Language 
of  the  Afghani.    With  Glossary  ot  Words.    Post  8vo.    Id.  60. 


COLLSTT,  — . 

Wal»j«hwa  stead,  r.    8to.    12«.  6d. 
jVaop'a  Fables  la  tfarnatica.    Bio.,  bound.    12a.  6d. 
XACKESZIE.  Captain  C.  P.,  lata  of  H.X ■«  Consular  Ssreiss. 

A  Tnrkiah  K  annul.    Comprising  a  Condensed  Grammar  with  Idiom- 

atlo  Phrase*,  Eierclna*  and  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary.    8s. 
Oriental  PrammlMp :  comprising  Specimens  of  Peraian  Handwriting. 

ninntratad  with  Faesimilos  from  Original!   in   the  Sooth  Kensington 

Miuanm,  to  which  are  added  TUnitntlons  of  the  Kagarl  Character. 

By  the  late  Professor  Palmer  and  Frederic  Pincott. 


.„=  .Google 


W.  H.  Axlbs  &  Co., 


W.  H.  ALIEN  ft  Co.'b  Oriental  Manuals. 

CLARKE,  Caftai*  S.  W..  K.g 

The  Finlu  Manual.    Containing  a  Conciaa  Grammar,  with  Exer- 
cises,  Uaoful  Phrases,  Dialogues,  ud  Bnijject*  for  Translation  Into 
Femiaa;   also  ■  Vocabulary  of  Useful  Worda,  English  ud  Persian. 
18mo.    7«.8d. 
BOVQS,  A.  S. 

brMttomMM  inWUliama'saanaoritManual.  18mo-  4a. 
JUCEEWZIiT,  Captain  C.  P. 

A  luMili  Baul.    Comprising  n  Condeneed  Onmnu  with  Idiom- 
atic Phrases,  Exercises  ud  Dinlonu«u,  ud  Vocsbulnry.    Fmjj.    Si. 
PALMES,  ProfiHor  E.  B..  X.A. 

The  AraMo   Manual.     Comprising  a  Condensed  Onumu  of  both 
Classical   ud   Modem    Arabic ;  Beading  Letsans  ud    Exerciaes,  with 
Analyses  ud  ■  Vocabulary  of  Uasfnl  Worda.    Foap.    Vs.  6d. 
PIXC0TT,PBEDER1C,M.R.A8.,  CwT.^vnHiT.,)  Mmb.t  o/lh.  ^njumc-^Puijab. 
Sdtlor  and  Janatator  of  Uu  "SatwunU  in  Hindi,"   Kdiim- n/ (ha  Urdu 
"  AlfLtOS,"  end  Ti-mulatsr  o/  Ui  Sanjfcril  "  IfilojjaAWii.'' 
The  Hindi  Manual.    Comprising  a  Ormmu  ol  the  H 
both  Literary  sod  Provincial ;  a  Complete  Syn 
attfloa  of  Hindi  Composition  j  Dialogue*  on  several  subjects ;   end  a 
Complete  Vocikbulruj.     Fcap.     Be. 
PLAITS,  J.  T, 

ForbH'D  Hindustani  Manual,  Containing  a  Compendious  Grammar, 
Eternise*  tor  Translation,  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary,  in  the  Soman 
Character.     New  Edition,  entirely  revised.     lSino.     Ha.  6c. 
MATEBTY,  Major  B.  0. 


Dialogue* :  Familiar  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Vocabulary     Fcan.    5a. 
SCSHURMANN.  J.  NKSTOB, 

The  Buasdajl  Xannal.     Compriafng  a  Condensed  Grammar,  Exercisea 
with  Analyses,  Useful  Dialogues,  Baadhuj  Lessons,  Tables  of  Coins, 
Weights  and  Meaeures,  and  a  Collection  of  Idiom*  und  Proverb*,  alpha- 
betically arranged.    Foap.    3a. 
TIEN,  fin.  ANTON,  PK.D.,  M.R.A.S. 

BgyptlaB,  Syrian,  and  BTorth- African  Handbook.  A  Simple 
Phraso-BoolL  in  English  ud  Arabic  for  thu  iiao  of  the  British  Forces, 
Civilians,  ud  Keaideut*  in  Egypt.    Foap.  as. 

Manual  Of   Colloquial  Arabic.     Comprising    Practical    K-jle*   far 
learning  the  Language,  Vocabnlary,  Dialogues,  Lsttors  and  Idiom*,  Ac. 
In  English  and  Arabic.    Foap.    7*.  Sd. 
WILLIAMS,  XOSim. 

Banaorlt  Manual.  To  which  is  added  a  Vooabulaiy,  by  A.  S.  Gougu. 
18mo.    7s.  dd. 


Oriental  Work  in  the  Press. 

N1CB0LL,  Pro/.  Q.  P.,  Lord  Alttvatr'tPra/sawr  of  AraWc,  Osyord. 
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Haps  of  India,  ftc 

A.  General  lq  of  India.  Corrected  to  188*.  Compiled  uhieflr  from 
Survey*  executed  by  order  of  the  Gmemment  of  India.  On  air  ■heat* 
—elm,  5ft,  Sin.  wide,  SK.  4in.  high,  £1;  or  on  loth,  m  out,  £2  lie.  6i.; 
or  rollers,  Taralahad,  £8  3a. 

A  aVallaro  Map  of  India.    By  Henry  P.  Brton.    In  frame.    £1*. 

District  Map  of  India.  Corrected  to  1885.  DlTided  Into  Colleotoratae 
with  tha  Telegraph*  and  Bail**}'*  from  Government  Snrrey*.  On  six 
■heat*- -si  is,  6ft.  Sin.  high,  5it.  81n.  wide,  £8;  in  a  caw,  £S  12*.  Gd.;  or 
rollen,  Tarulabed,  £3  3a. 

Handbook  of  Keferano*  to  the  Maps  of  India,  Giving  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude  of  placea  of  note.    18mo.    3b.  Sd. 

Map  of  India.  Corrected  to  1878.  From  the  moet  recent  authorities.  On 
two  eheets— aim,  2ft.  lOin.  wide,  3ft.  Sin.  high,  16.. ;  or  on  doth,  in  a 
caea,  J21  ll. 

Map  of  the  Xontw  In  India.  Corrected  to  1874.  With  Table*  of  Mu- 
teness between  the  principal  Town,  and  Military  Station.,  On  one 
*heet-Bi*e,  2ft.  Sin.  wide,  2tt.  Sin.  high,  S*.j  or  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  12*. 

Map  of  the  Weatern  Prorlnoaa  of  Klndoontan— the  Punjsb,  Cabool, 
Scinde,  Bhawulpore,  ic— including  all  die  States  between  Csnd*h»r  end 
Uhbabad  On  four  aheeta-aiu,  1ft.  tin.  wide,  alt.  Mn.  high,  30a.  j  or 
in  case,  £2  j  roller*,  Tamiahed,  M  10a. 

Map  of  India  and  China,  Bnrmah,  Blam,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  the  Empire  of  Anam.  On  two  sheets— siis,  *ft.  Sin.  wide. 
3ft.  tin.  high,  16a. ;  or  on  cloth,  in  a  esse,  £1  5a. 


large  aheet— else,  2ft.  71n.  wide,  2ft.  2to.  high,  6a. ;  or  on  oloth,  in  cue 
!  8s. 

Map  of  the  World.  On  Mercator-s  Projection,  ahowing  the  Tract*  of  th 
Early  Navigator*,  the  Current*  of  tie  Ocean,  the  Principal  Lines  ol 
great  Circle  Sailing,  and  the  moat  recent  diaeoverie*.  On  fom  aheets— 
(Ue,  6ft.  Sin.  wide,  4ft.  Sin.  high,  £2 ;  on  cloth.  In  a  caae,  £2  10a. ;  oi 
with  rollers,  and  varnished,  £3. 
,na*iau  Ofaolal  Map  of  Central  Asia.  Compiled  in  Accordanoe  with 
the  DlacoTeriee  and  Suriey*  of  Bnsaian  Staff  Officers  up  to  the  cloeo  of 
the  year  1877.    In  two  aheet*.    10a.  6d.  j  or  In  cloth  caae,  14*. 
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W.  II.  Aj.lut  &  Co. 


Works  in  the  Press. 


Tha  Ordara  of  CUtalxy. 

By  Mt Jor  Laimnoa  Archar     With  *a  Illustration  of  Eierr  Ordar.    Ma. 
A  Miatory  of  tha  Fr™. 

B j  the  Ute  Blwehud  Jerrold. 


By  ChulH  Ooold.    Frolawslj  lUiutmtad. 
Bomtolacenooi  of  Sport  In  India.    By  Gmwral  E.  F.  Burton 


D,9,t,zeDDy  Google 


NEW 
ORIENTAL     WORKS. 


A  Dictionary  of  Urdu,  Classical  Hindi,  and 
English.  By  John  T.  Putts,  M.A.,  Persian 
Teacher  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  late  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Central  ProvinoeB,  India.  Imperial  8vo. 
1,260  pp.    £8  3s. 

The  Student's  Arabic-English  Dictionary.  Com- 
panion Volume  to  the  Author's  English -Arabic  Dic- 
tionary. By  P.  Steinoass,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  Ac.     Royal  8vo.     1,242  pp.     £2   IOs. 

English-Arabic  Dictionary.  For  the  Use  of  both 
Travellers  and  Students.  By  F.  Stmhgasb,  Ph.D., 
of  the  University  of  Munich.  Royal  8vo.  466  pp. 
28b. 

An  English-  Persian  Dictionary.  Compiled  from 
Original  Sources.  By  Abthub  N.  Wollutok,  H.M.'b 
Indian  (Home)  Service,  Translator  of  the  "  Anvar-i- 
Suhaili,"  Ac.    Demy  8vo.     462  pp.     26s. 

A  Tamil  Handbook;  or,  Fall  Introduction  to  the 
Common  Dialect  of  that  Language,  on  the  Plan  of 
Ollendorf  and  Arnold.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Pops, 
D.D.  In  Three  Parts,  12s.  6d.  each.  Part  I.  In- 
troduction— Grammatical  Lessons — General  Index. 
Part  II.  Appendices — Notes  on  the  Study  of  the 
"  Eorral " — Key  to  the  Exercises.  Part  in.  Dic- 
tionaries: I.  Tamil-English — II.  English -Tamil. 

London  :— 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo   Place.     S.W. 
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A  January  and  July  of  each  year  u  publuhed  in  8uo.,  pries  10*.  6rf., 

THE  INDIA  LIST,  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY. 


OOBTUiT*. 

CIVIL.— Gradation  Lilts  of  Civil  Serrioe,  Bengal,  Madras,  ud  Bombay     ; 
Civil  Annuitants.      Legislative  Council,  Eeelssiastieal  Establishments, 
Ednoational,  Pnblic  Works,  Judicial,  Marine,  Medical,  Land  Revenue, 
Political,  Postal,  Police,  Customs  and  Salt,  Forest,  Registration  and 
Railway  and  Telegraph  Departments,  Law  Courts,  Surreys,  Ac.  *c 

MILITARY.— Gradation  Lilt  of  the  General  and  Field  Officers  (British  and    I 
Local)  of  the  three  Presidencies,  Staff  Corps,  Adjutants- Gen  oral's  and    . 
Quartermasters-General's   Offices,    Army  Commissariat   Departments, 
British  Troops  serving  in  India  (including  Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engi-    < 
neers.  Cavalry,   Infantry,  and  Medical  Department),  List  of   Native    < 
Regiments,  Commander-in-Chief  and  Staff,  Qarrison  Instruction  Staff, 
Indian  Medical  Department,  Ordnance  Departments,  Punjab  Frontier 
Force,  Military  Departments  of  the  three  Presidencies,  Veterinary  Do-     , 
partments,  Tables  showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Army  In  India,  Lists 
of  Retired  Officers  of  the  three  Presidencies. 

HOME Departments  of  the  Officer  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Coopers 

Bill  College,  List  of   Selected  Candidates  for  the   Civil   and   Forest 
Services,  Indian  Troop  Son-ice. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Orders  of  the  Bath,  Star  of  India,  and  St.  Miohaei 
and  St.  George.  Order  of  Precedence  in  India.  Regulations  for  Admis- 
sion to  Civil  Service.  Regulations  for  Admission  of  Chaplain*.  Civil 
Leave  Cods  and  Supplements.  Civil  Service  Pension  Code— relating  to 
the  Covenanted  and  Uncovenanted  Services.  Role*  lor  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  Furlough  and  Retirement  Regulations  of  the  Indian 
Army.  Family  Pension  Fund.  Staff  Corps  Regulations.  Salaries  of 
Staff  Officers.     Regulations  for  Promotion.     English  Furlough  Pay. 


ROYAL     KALENDAR, 

AND    COURT    AND    CITY    REGISTER, 

FOR  ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND   THE   COLONIES, 

For  the  Tear  1885. 

Containing  a  Correct  List  of  the  Twenty-First  Imperial 
Parliament,    summoned    to   meet    for    their    First 
Session — March  5th,   1674. 
House  of  Peers — House  or  Commons — Sovereigns  and  Rulers  of  States 
or  Europe — Orders  of  Knighthood— Science  and  Art  Department— Queen's 
Household — Government     Offices — Mint — Customs — Inland     Revenue— 
Post  Office — Foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls — Queen's  Consuls  Abroad — 
Naval    Department — Navy   List — Army   Department — Army    List — Law 
Courts — Police — Koolesiastioal     Department — Clergy     List— Foundation 
Schools — Literary  Institutions— City  of  London— Banks — Railway  Com- 
panies— Hospitals  and  Institutions— -Charities — Miscellaneous  Institutions 
— Scotland,  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies  |  and  other  useful  information 

Price  with  Index,  7a. ;  without  Index,  5>. 
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ALLEN'S    INDIAN   MAIL, 

AMD 

©feral  §xptk 

INDIA     CHINA,   AND  ALL    PARTS  OF  THE  EAST. 


Ai.lin'h  Ikoiam  Hail  contain!  the  fnlleat  ud  moit  authentic  Report! 
of  til  important  Occurrence!  in  the  Connrrioi  to  which  it  ii  devoted,  com- 
piled  chiefly  from  privite  end  eiclniive  aonreei.  It  hu  been  prononMed 
by  the  Prow  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  nil  who  hire  Friend*  or  Rele. 
tirei  in  the  Eut,  M  iffording  th«  only  eornot  Information  regarding  the 
Serried,  Movement*  of  Troop*,  Shipping,  ud  all  event!  of  Uomeitio  and 
individual  intereit. 

The  subjoined  lilt  oF  the  usual  Content*  will  iliow  the  Importance  and 
variety  of  the  information  concentrated  in  Allhw'»  Indian  Mail. 

Summary  and  Review  of  Eattern  News. 
Predai  of  PabUc  Intelligence 


rmilill 
me.      me.      me. 
Some  Intelligence  relating  to  India,  #c. 
Original  Article  ■  Arrival*:  reported  In  EnfUnrt 

MUeellaneona  Information 


Appointment  a,  Extuilnu   of      Hhippl&s— Arrival  of  Shlpa 

Fnrlonatha,  In.,  etc.  „  „  Paaaentrera 

Civil  ,  Departure  of  Bnipa 

Military  i  „  „  PuMntan 

Bocleoiaattaal  and;  ,,         Veaael  apokea  with 

Marine  *c.       ma.      me. 

Bavin  of  WOfka  on  the  Burt,  ud  »otl(H  of  all  iMri  connected 


I 


Throughout  the  Paper  one  uniform  system  of  arrangement   prevails,  and  at  the 

oonaluilon  of  each  year  an  Iwd»i  la  foinlahed,  to  enable  Subscribers  to 

bind  np  the  Volume,  which  (orme  A  complete 

ASIATIC  AMNUAL  BECISTEI  Altfl  LIBRARY  OF  REFERENCE. 
Lokdom:  W.  H.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  13,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W 

(PUBLISH BBS  TO  THB  HiDIA  OFFIOW), 

To  totem  Oommwaieatione  for  tie  Editor,  and  Advortiewmentt, 
at-  mnamted  to  be  ttiiJretmd. 
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EMINENT  WOMEN   SERIES. 


Edited  by  JOHN  E.  IN&aAM. 

Crown  8va.      3».  6d.  each.      Already  issued  :- 
George    Eliot.    By  Hathildi  Blind. 


Qeorge    Sand.     By  Bebtha  Thomas. 
Maria  Edgeworth.    By  Helm  Zixhebn. 


Emfly  Bronte.    By  A.  Maby  F.  Bqbikson. 


Mary  Lamb.    By  Amrz  Gilchbibt. 


Margaret    Fuller.     By  Jolia  Ward  Howb. 


Elizabeth  Fry.    By  Mas.  E.  B.  Pitmah. 


Countess  of  Albany.     By  Vbknon  Lex. 


Harriet  Martineau.    By  Mas.  Fswwick  Hiuu. 


Mary  Wollstoneeraft  Godwin.    By  Elizabeth 
Eobins  Pbnnell. 


Rachel.      By  Mrs.  A.  Kemitabd. 


Volumes  m  Preparation: — 
Madame  Roland.    By  Mathildb  Blind. 


Susanna  Wesley.    By  Eliza  Clabjei. 
Madame  de   Stael.     By  Bella  Dtwrr. 


Margaret  of  Navarre.    By  Mart  A.  Bobinbom. 
London :  W.  H.  ALLEN  4  00.,  IS  Waterloo  Plaoe.    8.W. 
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